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Firht Charges delivered to the Clergy of the Diaceſes of Oxford 
and Canterbury. To which are added, Igſtructions to 
Candidates for Orders. By THOMASSECKER, LL. D. late 


Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Lond. 1769. p. 1 


The Viſitation Charges which have been publiſhed, at different times, 
by the Biſhops of the Church of England, relative to the paſtoral duties 


of the Clergy, are many and good, and theſe by Archbiſhopssecker de- 


ſerve as much attention as the beſt of them. Herbert's Country Parſon; 
Burnet's Paſtoral Care; Oftervald's Lectures on the Exerciſe of the Sa- 
cred Miniſtry ; not to ſpeak of Chryſo/tom and the other Ancients, who 
have written on the ſubject, may be very uſefully read by ſerious minded 


men 2 * 


— 


A Treatiſe concerning the Cauſes of the preſent Corruption 


of Chriftians, und the Remedies thereof. By J. F. Os- 


x 


TERVALD. "Tranſlated into Engliſh by C. MuTEL. 
2d Ed. 170. p IEG 


This book was highly eſteemed by Bp. Burnet 3 and indeed all the 


writings of Mr. Oftervald have been very favourably received in the 
world in general. | 


The Defign of Chri/ janity 2-0; "8 plain | Demonſtration and 
Improvement of this Propofition, vis. That the enduing 


Men with inward real Righteouſneſs, or true Holmeſs, was 


the ultimate End of our Saviour's coming into the World, 
and is the great Intendment of his bleſſed Goſpel. By ED. 
FowLER, D. D. Biſhop of Glouceſter. ' 3d Ed. Lond., 


1699. — •GE NR 


This work was firſt publiſhed in 1676: there have been ſeveral edi- 


tions of it ſince; but not ſo 884 as, from the worth of it, might have 


The whole Duty of Man; Holy Living and Dying; and Thomas a Kem- 
pis, of the Imitation of Chriſt, are works o 


quent reading of 


a ſenſe of religion, as to be capable of dedicating himſelf to it. 


Appendix. 


Chriſtianity z Scott's Chriſtian Life; 


| a fimilar tendency. Bp. 
Burnet, in ſpeaking of ſuch kind of books, very truly ſays, © by the fre- 
* books, by the reliſh that one has in them, by the 
delight they give, and the effects they produce, a man will plainly perceive 
whether his ſoul is made for divine matters or not ; what ſuitableneſs 
there is between him and them; and whether he is yet touched with ſuch 
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1 OMAS Lord Biſhop of Oxzonn, 
7 | 10 THE | | 
ELERGY of his Deren | 
IN 
kr VISITATION 1738 
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Reverend Brethren, 12 l 


12 very ſenſible, that you cannot meet together o on this occaſion; 
without making deep reflexions on the loſs, which you have ſuffered, 
for the publick good, by the removal of a paſtor, whom the experience 
of ſo many years hath taught you to eſteem and honour ſo highly. It 
is your farther - unhappineſs, that he is ſucceeded by a perſon, very 
unequal to the care of this / conſpicuous and important dioceſe. ' But 
your humanity and your _ will, I doubt not, incline you, both to 
accept and to aſſiſt the e 

great truth, that he is earneſtly defirous of being as uſ 

he can; and ſeriouſly concerned for the intereſts of religion, — of this 
church. Would to God there were leſs need of —— a concern 


for them, than' there is at cy ! | 
Men have always comp of their own times: and alyays with too 
Vor. VI, * 1 ; much 
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well, 


2 | The Biſhop of Oxford's 
much reaſon. But though it is natural to think thoſe evils the greateſt, 


which we feel ourſelves ; and therefore miſtakes are eaſily made, in com- 


one age with another: yet in this we cannot be miſtaken; that an 
open and profeſſed diſregard to religion is become, through a variety of 
unhappy cauſes, the diſtinguiſhing character of the preſent age; that 
this evil is grown to a great height in the metropolis of the nation; is 
_y ſpreading through every part of it; and, bad in itſelf as any can bez 
muſt of neceſſity bring in moſt others after it. Indeed it hath already, 
brought in ſuch diſſoluteneſs and contempt of principle in the higher part 
of the world, and ſuch profligate intemperance, and fearleſſneſs of com- 
mitting crimes, in the lower, as muſt, if this torrent of impiety ſtop 
not, become abſolutely fatal, And God knows, far from ſtopping, it 
receives, through the ill deſigns of ſome perſons, and the inconſiderate- 
neſs of others, a continual increaſe. Chriſtianity is now ridiculed and 


railed at, with very little reſerve: and the teachers of it, without any at 


all. Indeed, with reſpect to us, the rule, which moſt of our adverſaries 
appeat to have ſet themſelves ts, to be, at all adventures, as bitter as they 
can: and they follow it, not only beyond truth, but beyond probability: 
aſſerting the very worſt things of us without foundation, and exaggerat- 
ing every thing without mercy: imputing the faults, and ſometimes 
imaginary faults, of particular perſons to the whole order; and then de- 
claiming againſt us all promiſcuouſly, with ſuch wild vehemence, as, in 
any caſe but ours, they themſelves would think, in the higheſt degree, 
unjuſt and cruel, Or if ſometimes a few exceptions are made, they are 
uſually made only to divide us amongſt ourſelves; to deceive one part 
of us, and throw a greater odium upbn the other. Still, were theſe in- 
veCtives only to affect us perſonally, dear as our reputations are and ought 
to be to us, the miſchief would be ſmall, in comparifon of what it is. 
But the conſequence hath been, as it naturally muſt, that difregard to 
us hath greatly increaſed the diſregard to public worſhip and inſtruction: 
that many are grown prejudiced againſt religion; many more, indiffe- 
rent about it and unacquainted with it. And the emiſſaries of the Ro- 
miſh church, taking the members of ours at this unhappy diſadvantage, 
have begun to reap great harveſts in the field, which hath-thus been pre- 
pared for them by the labours of thoſe, who would be thought their moſt 
irreconcileable enemies, „„ out L540 

Yet, however melancholy the view before us appears, we have no 
reafon to be diſcouraged: for let us take care of bur duty, and God will 
take care of the event. But we have great reaſon to think ſeriouſly, 
what our duty on this occaſion is; and ſtir up each other to the perfor> 
mance of it: that where-ever-the. guilt of theſe things may fall, it may 

ot fall on our heads. For it muſt needs be, that offences come: But wo i 


_ 


| that man, by whom the offence cometh (a). Our grief for the decay of ter 


igion might be attended with much comfort in regard to ourſelyes 
could we but truly ſay, that no faults or infirmities of ours had ever given 
advantages againſt it. But though; God be thanked; we are far from 
ping. what aur atverſaties would repreſent us whoſe reptoaches per+ 

ps were never leſs deſerved; than now when they are the ineſt violent; 


1 


yet, it muſt be owned, we are not by any means, even tlie beſt of us 
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rt Charge to bis Clergy. | 3 


what we ought to be. And the preſent ſtate of things calls loudly upon 
mpg = our miſtakes, to ſupply our deficiences, and do all we are 


33 * 


able for the h6nonr of God, and the happineſs of mankind. cg 
If we can be unconcerned now, we have neither piety nor common 
rudence in us. And if we are concerned in earneſt, we ſhall be v 
deſirous, both to avoid all wrong methods of ſhewing it, and to make u 
of all rige ink BY e 5 
Complaining of our ſuperiors for thoſe evils, which perhaps they ean- 
not prevent; or complainfng of them with diſreſpect, for what we may 
apprehend they could prevent, would both be undutiful and imprudent 
conduct: would give our adverſaries. joy, and do our cauſe harm. In- 
deed to beg earneſtly of God, that he would direct the hearts of thoſe, 
who preſide over the public welfare; and humbly to repreſent to them, 
on all fit occaſions, the declining ſtate of religion, the importance and 
the means of preſerving it; theſe things are unqueſtionable duties. But then 
we muſt always approve ourſelves, at the ſame time, conſcientiouſly loyal 
both in word and Jeed) reaſonable in our expectations; ſincerely grate- 
ful for the protection, which we are aſſured of enjoying; and duly ſen- 
ſible, that every thing of value to us, in this world, depends on the fup= 
port of that government, under which we now live. We cannot be 
good men, if we are bad ſubjects: and we are not wiſe men, if we per- 
mit ourſelves to be ſuſpected of ĩt. | | 
A ſecond proper caution is, That to:fpeak unfavourably of liberty, re- 
ligious or civil, inſtead of carefully diſtinguiſhing both from the many 
abuſes of them, which we daily ſee; or to encourage any other reſtraints 


on either, than public utility makes evidently needful ; can only ſerve 


to increaſe that jealouſy, which being in former ages grounded too well, 
hath been moſt induſtriouſly heightened, when there never was fo little 
pretence of ground for it; that the claims of the clergy are hurtful to 
the rights of mankind, It concerns us greatly to remove ſo dangerous 
a prejudice againſt us as this: not by. renouncing thoſe powers, which 
the Goſpel hath given us; for we are bound to aſſert them: but by con- 
vincing the 3 that they are perfectly innocent; and avoiding all 
appearance of aſſuming what we have no right to: by ſhewing our ab- 
horrence of tyranny, eſpecially over the conſeiences of men; and ſatiſ- 
fying them fully, if poſſible, that we preach not ourfelves, but Corift Feſus, 
the Lord; and ourſelves, their ſervants for his ſake (b). Then, with re- 
ſpect to the privileges, that we derive from human authority: as, on the 

one hand, receding from any of them without cauſe is only inviting freſh 


| encroachments, and giving needleſs advantages to ſuch as will be ſure 


to loſe none: ſo, on the other, ſtraining them too far is the likelieſt way 
to deſtroy them all af once: and both our uſefulneſs and our ſecurit 
depend very much, on our appearing plainly to defire nothing — 
tent with the common good; to have the trueſt concern for all reaſon- 
- liberty, and to be zealous only againſt licentiouſneſs and contu- 
ion. | Fahy | 
Thirdly, If we ſhould be tempted to oppoſe profaneneſs, by encou- 
722ing the oppoſite extreme of ſuperſtition: this alſo would be unjuſti- 
fable in itſelf ; would have bad effects upon as many as we might miſ- 
2 A2 2211 5 lead; 
(1) 2 Cor, iv. 5* . 


De Biſhop of Oxford's 


lead; and give great opportunities to all that ſhould ſee them miſſed, el. 
ther of accuſing religion, or expoſing us, as corrupters of religion. Not 
that we are to give up inconſiderately, whatever ſome perſons are pleaſed 
to charge with ſuperſtition : for there would be no end of conceſhons at 
that rate: but only to avoid 3 any thing, that can be juſtly 


charged with it; and'then we ſhall ſtand upon ſure ground. For no- 
thing can be more unjuſt, than thoſe imputations of it, which our ad- 
verſaries are ſo fond of throwing, ſome upon Chriſtianity itſelf, others 
on the doctrine and worſhip of that church, of which, through God's 
merciful Providence, we have the happineſs to be members. | | 
Another very pernicious error would be, if we ſhould think to ſerve 
our cauſe by intemperate warmth in it. Chriſtian zeal indeed is a duty, 
that never was more needful, and never leſs ſhewn. But paſſion will db 
no good, If expreſſed againſt thoſe, who are indifferent about religion; 
it will turn them into enemies: if againſt the enemies of religion, it 
will make them yet more vehement enemies. Beſides, the extravagant | 
things, that men ſay and attempt againſt us and our profeſſion, are not 
always deſigned injuries; but frequently the effects of miſrepreſentations, 
and * that have imperceptibly taken hold on perſons, who 
otherwiſe mean tolerably well. Now mildneſs to ſuch as theſe, is but 
Juſtice : and to all others, it is prudence, Railing is the province which 
our adverſaries have choſen : and let us leave it to them. For whatevet 
ſucceſs they may meet with that way, as indeed they excel in it, we ſhall 
meet with none: but only make the ſpirit of Chriſtianity be miſunder- 
ſtood and ill ſpoken of, by our own want of it. Therefore, how. inju- 
riouſly ſoever we may be treated, let us return neither injurious nor harſh 
treatment for it: nor endeavour to mark out thoſe perſons for objects of 
popular hatred, who are ever ſo unwearied in Jabouring to make us ſo. 
Yet, at the ſame time we muſt never court irreligious men by wrong 
compliances ; never contribute to increaſe their power of doing harm; ne- 
ver deſert our duty, either for fear of them, or favour from them. But then 
iſ let us defend both religion and ourſelves, with that fairneſs and decency, 
N as well as courage, which becomes our function; acknowledge ingenu- 
F ouſly whatever can be alledged againſt us with truth, only claiming equi- 
table allowances ; and where charges are untrue, yet uſe mild expoſtu- 
| lations, not reproaches ; and try to Hams our oppoſers by the reaſonable- 
| neſs of what we ſay, rather than exaſperate them by the vehemence of BW. 
a | | it. They indeed have little cauſe either to complain or to triumph, it b 
. under ſuch groſs provocations as they give, our temper ſometimes fails: 
but we have great cauſe to do our utmoſt, that it fail not. 8 
And if undue ſeverity of ſpeech. muſt be forborn towards profeſſed ene- 
mies; much more to thoſe, who may, for aught we know, deſign them- 
ſelves for friends. Indeed, when it is evident, that men only put on 2 
pretence of wiſhing well to Chriſtianity, or the teachers of it; and, 
whilſt they affect to charge us with uncharitableneſs for queſtioning their 
ſincerity, would deſpiſe us for believing them : there we muſt be allow- 
ed to ſee what plainly appears; and to ſpeak of them, both as adverſaries, 
and unfair ones. Or when doctrines, whatever the intention of pro- 
pagating them be, are inconſiſtent either with the whole or any part of 
our religion; it is no uncharitableneſe, but our duty, to lay * br 
= FR Eh, 8 : 
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glſhood and the danger of them. Nay, ſuppoſing only the legal eſta - 
bliſhment of religion, or ſome branch of it be attacked; yet the attempt 
may both be injurious enough to us, and detrimental enough to the pub 
lic, to deſerve a ee oppoſition. But to ſhew paſſion and bitterneſs: 
in any of theſe Caſes 3 to take pleaſure. in making men's miſtakes or de- 
ſigns thought worſe than they are; to judge harſhly of them with re- 
ſpect to another world, or expoſe them to ill uſage: in this; to reſuſe 
them due allowances for human infirmity, or be more backward to own 
their merits, than to ſee their faults ; , ſuch behaviour, ' inſtead; of pro- 
moting truth, will prejudice the world againſt it; will give unbelievers 
dreadful advantages, and for ever prevent that union amongſt Chriſtians, 
which would procure us, above all things, the eſteem of men, and the 
blefling of God. 5 12 % J 1% zi 1 ned nen 
From theſe improper methods of ſupporting religion, let us now pros 
ceed to the proper ones. And they will naturally fall under the generab 
heads of our inſtructions and our lives. led 26 
Giving inſtructions requires knowledge. And therefore, as a compe- 
tent degree of it is juſtly expected of perſons, before they enter into holy 
orders: ſo, when they enter, the care of making a continual progreſs in 
it is folemniy promiſed by them, and covenanted for with them. What 
may be a very good beginning, is by no means a ſufficient ſtock; to go on 
with; and even that will leſſen, if no pains. be taken to inereaſe it. 
Continued application then is a duty of importance. Perſons of lower 
abilities and attainments are in danger, without it, of being uſeleſs and 
deſpiſed: and they, who ſet out with greater advantages, are bound to 
endeavour at doing, in proportion, greater ſervices to the church of 
God. Without exception therefore, all who are engaged in ſo ſerious 
an employment as ours, if they have any regard either to their duty or 
their character, muſt take care, not to be more remarkable for their dis 
verſions, than their ſtudies; nor indolently to trifle their time away, in- 
ſtead of employing it to good purpoſes. And though moſt parts of learn- 
ing will be uſeful to us, and all parts ornamental; we muſt be ſure 
to remember, what we have been ſolemnly admoni ſhed of, that no at- 
tention to any thing elſe, ought ever to draw us away from the purſuit 
of ſuch knowledge, as is properly theological. For to excel in other 
things, and be deficient in that, cannot but caſt a grievous reflection; 
either on us, for not ſtudying what we profeſs ; or on our profeſſion, as 
having little in it worth ſtudying. Our principal buſineſs therefore muſt 
be, to obtain a thorough acquaintance with the Chriſtian faith: firſt the _ 
grounds, then the doctrines of it. And the previous qualifications for 
attempting this are, a due knowledge of the rules of right reaſoning, 
and of the moral and religious truths which nature teaches ; of the ſtate 
of the world in its earlier ages, and in that when Chriſtianity firſt ap- 
peared. . "Theſe preparations being made, the ro thing requiſite in 
the next place is a diligent ſearch into the holy Scripture. For there it 
„ that both the authentic ſyſtem of our belief, and the chief evidence 
for it, are exhibited to our view. Scripture therefore, above all things, 
the Infidel endeavours to ridicule ; the miſtaken Chriſtian, to wreſt in 
upport of his errors: and if we deſire, either to confute them, or to 
atisfy ourſelves z our only way muſt be, to underſtand it weil. For 
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which end it is quite neceſſary, that we make the original language, at 
leaſt of the New Teſtament, familiar to us: and were that of the 
= more commonly ſtudied, the advantages would be very confider. 
In order to ſee clearly, on what ground our belief ſtands; together 
with the ſacre@ volumes them ſelves, the writings of ſuch learned perſons, 
As have proved their authority, and vindicated their accounts of things, 
muſt be carefully read; and attentively compared with thoſe objeCtions 
againſt them, which have been revived'of late, dreſſed up with fo much 
art, and fpread abroad with ſo much diligence, For in our preſent'cir- 
eumſtances, we are always liable to be attacked: and confider, what an 
enhappy triumph it would afford, ſhould we be found unprovided of 2 
rational defence. It is very true, the general evidence, which we have 
for pur faith, is abundantly ſufficient of itſelf, to overbalance many dif. 
Keulties concerning it, and ever fo many cavils againſt it. But pet 
our being unqualified to give mere particular anſwers, where they can 
be given; as indeed there are few - eaſes, where they cannot; may 
often prove a great reproach to us, and a great ſtumbling - block to 
others. 5 1 1 91H: + . 1 * 33 * $4 
Next to the grounds of religion, the doctrines of it, eſpecially the 
more important and diſputed ones, ought to be ſtudied, with ſuch dili- 
genee-and impartiality, as may beſt diſcover to us the nature of every 
opinion, and the force of every argument; that ſo we may neither load 
Chriſtianity with what doth not belong to it: nor betray, inſtead of de- 
fending it, by giving up what doth ; but faithfully keep that which is em. 
mitied to our truſ (e), both entire and unmixed. To ſecure this great 
end, we muſt ever adhere ſtrictly to the word of God, fairly interpreted 
by the help of all ſuch means as Providence hath given us: and carefully 
avoid; on the one hand, fondneſs of novelty; and on the other, over- 
great reverence of antiquity, eſpecially ſuch as comes ſhort of the ear. 
Heſt. But againſt the former of theſe, it is peculiarly needful to caution 
the riſing generation; whom the raſhneſs of youth, and the petulant 
ſpirit of the preſent age, too often hurries into a ſtrange vehemence fat 
any imagination, which they have happened to take up; and prompts 
them to fly out againſt eſtabliſhed doctrines, without having always the 
patience even to underſtand them. Such therefore ſhould be 'exhorted 
to learn'a' proper degree, both of ſilence and ſuſpenſe, till cooler thought, 
And farther inquiry, make them fitter judges of things. But belide: 
thoſe controverſies, to which this caution chiefly relates; that between 
the Papiſts and us deſerves at preſent to be well ſtudied, by ſuch of you, 
as live in the neighbourhood of any. For ſeldom have they ſhewn more 
zeal ot more artifice than of late, in their attempts of making proſelytes. 
And therefore it is of great conſequerice, that we provide ourſelves againk 
them; with a ſufficient knowledge of their real doctrines, their moſt ſpe 
ious: pleas, and the proper anſwers to them: Another ſubject, wid 
which we are conterned to be well acquainted, is what relates to the go- 
vernment and worfhip, diſcipline and eftabliſhment of our own chyrch. 
Different parts of bur eccleſiaſtieal conſtitution are frequently cenfured, 
by different ſorts of perſons, with very different views: though Nr 


(e) D Tim. vi. 20. 
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the moſt oppoſite of them have appeared, for ſome time unaccountably 
diſpoſed to unite againſt us; and believers to join with Infidels in uſing 
their Chriſtian brethren ill. It may therefore be of great uſe, to inſorm 
ourſelves diligently concerning every thing of this nature, which is ſpo- 
ken of to out prejudice; and be always ready'to'fhew the genuine ſtate 
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of the caſe, with mildneſs and fairneſs. But no controverſies, however 
needful, muſt be ſuffered to divert our attention from what'is of all things 
the moſt needful, the ſtudy of ptactical religion, and of the common 
duties of life. Theſe are the things, which mankind are moft apt to 
fail in, and moſt concerned not 80 fal in : and thetefore ſpending much 
time upon them, obtaining a thorough inſight into them, and having a 
deep ſenſe of them, is the very foundation of doing good, both to others 
and to our own ſouls. to Rb ia web # 
A competent proviſion of knowledge being ſuppofed, the next thii 
is communicating it to thoſe who are under our 


as their circumſtances 
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manner. As for the objections againft either: ſuch as it may be ſup< 
poſed they have thought or heard of, ſhould be diſtinMy anſwered ; but 
the reſt obviated only, as occaſion offers. For to entet into them far- 
ther, would be miſpending time. Next to the truth öf- religion, they 
ſhould have its importance laid before them. The neceffity of 2 moral 
life moſt men will own in general terms: only what they are pleaſed to 
call ſo, is often a very immoral one, both with reſpect to their fellow- 
creatures, and the government of themſelves. But regard to piety is 
ſtrangely loſt, even amongſt perſons, that are-otherwiſe tolerably ſerious, 
Many have laid alide all appearances of it: and others, ho would ſeem 
to keep them up, do it with evident marks of indifference and contempt. 
It ſhould therefore be induſtriouſly ſhe wn and inculcated, that an inward 
ſenſe of love and duty to God, founded on juſt conceptions of him, and 
expreſſing itſelf in frequent acts of worſhip, conſtant obedience and re- 
ſignation to him, is in truth the firft and great commandment (d), the 
principal and moſt important of moral obligations. But then, beſides 
thoſe inſtances of piety, which reaſon requires of us, there are others, 
founded on relations equally real, and conſequently deſerving equal re- 
gard, enjoined by reads: The utmoſt care therefore ought to be 
uſed, conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the world, to convince men 
of what moment the doctrines and duties of the Goſpel are. To make 
reaſon ſufficient for nothing in religion, is to overturn every thing. But 
to inſiſt on its inſufficiency for many moſt valuable purpoſes, which re- 
velation is fully ſufficient for, and on the neceffity of obſerving whatever 
God hath thought fit to command, this is doing but common Juſtice, 
though a very ſeaſonable piece of Juſtice, to the doctrine of our bleſſed 
Saviour, and the authority of our Maker. | CE ter 
When once men are brought to underſtand the value of — 
the next thing is, to give them a pr rtionable ſolicitude for it "6 
make them obſerve, how vifibly the belief and practice of it decay, and 
how dreadful the conſequences muſt be and are: to ſhew them, that re- 4 
(4) Matth. xx. 38. | 
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Þ 5 5 is not the concern of the clergy merely, but the common concern 
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all men; the great thing, on which public and private happineſs de- 
pends: in this life, as well as eternal felicity in the next: that therefore, 
if they have any value for theſe important intereſts, they muſt take the 
neceſſary means of ſecuring them: their children, their ſervants and de: 
pendants muſt be diligently watched over and inſtructed; private devo, 
tion muſt be (practiſed, family-worſhip revived, and the ſervice of God 
in the church regularly and ſeriouſly attended upon. For laying aſide 


theſe things hath almoſt baniſhed religion from amongſt us : and nothing, 


but reſtoring them, can bring it back. Piety is indeed ſeated in the 
heart: but to give it no vent in outward;expreflion, is to ſtifle and ex- 
tinguiſh it. Neglecting the public exerciſe of religion, is deſtroying 


the public regard to it: and teaching men to deſpiſe their own. form 


of religion, is enough very often to maxe them deſpiſe} it under any 
r n E e. | 3/3 th 
reat pains have been taken by our adverſaries to give the world an 
ill opinion of religious inſtruction : and we muſt take equal pains to give 
them a good one of it; by repreſenting to them, both the natural influ 
ence it hath, and the Divine authority that enjoins it. But after all, the 
only effectual conviction will be that of experience. And therefore the 
chief point is, to endeavour that men may feel the benefit of our teach» 
ing: feel at leaſt, that it is their own fault, not ours, if they do not be- 
come the wiſer, the better and happier for it. To this end, we muſt all 
dwell often and ſtrongly on the great duties, and great failures of duty, 
in common life: firſt explaining the obligations of religion ſo as that they 
may be practiſed ; then inſiſting on. it, that they muſt: entering into the 
particulars of each with ſuch plainneſs, that every one may clearly ſee 
his own faults laid before him ; yet with ſuch prudence, that no one may' 
ſo much as imagine himſelf perſonally pointed at: and taking the ſtri 


care, that no part of what we ſay may ſeem in the leaſt to proceed 


from our own paſſions, or our own intereſts ; but all appear evidently 


to flow from a true concern for the good of thoſe that hear us. Diligent 
conſideration, what our ſubject and our ſeveral characters will bear us 
out in, muſt direct us, when to give our judgment with diffidence. when 
to lay ſtreſs upon it: in what caſes to exhort with all long-ſuffering (e); 
in what, to rebuke with all authority (F). But whichſoever we do, nei- 
ther our language ſhould be florid, nor our manner theatrical: for theſe 
things only raiſe an uſeleſs admiration in weak perſons, and produce 
great contempt in judicious ones. Nor yet on the other hand, ſhould 
our expreſſions be mean, or our behaviour lifeleſs : but both muſt be 
ſuitable to the employment we are upon ; both be ſuch as come naturally 
From the heart of the ſpeaker, and therefore will naturally move that of 
e hearer. | | 


Ta this our public teaching it will be a great help, and indeed a va- 


luable part of it, if we. perform the ſeveral offices of our excellent liturgy 
deyoutly and properly: neither with an irreverent precipitation, nor a 
tedious ſlowneſs : neither in a flat and languid manner, nor yet with an 
affected livelineſs, or a vehemence ill placed or over-done: but ſo as 
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may beſt expreſs the ſenſe and the importance of hat e read; and, by 
ſhcwing our own attention to it, engage that of all around us. | 


i : 

Beſides our general inſtructions, it is very needful, that we give the 
outh under our care, in particular, an early knowledge and love of re- 
ſigion, that may abide with them; and ſtand the trials, to which their 
riper years will of courſe be expeſed. I hope you are all diligent in that 
moſt uſeful work of catechizing: and have done your utmoſt to prepare 
for co;.(irmation. thoſe whom you preſent to me. And I carneſtly.re- 
comn end it to you, that the good impreſſions, which may well be ſup; 
poſed to have been made upon, their minds at this ſeaſon, be not — | 


I Charge ta bir (. 


to wear off again, but be improved into ſettled habits of religion an 


virtue by ſtill farther, exhortations, and. leading them, as ſoon as poſſible, 
to the holy communion. But, though all the youth deſerve our peculiar 
attention; yet if any of them be educated in charity- ſchools under aur 
inſpection, 12 theſe we ſhould think ourſelves ſtill more nearly concerned, 
than for the reſt; and, by firſt taking care, to have them taught what- 
ever is proper, and nothing elſe, then making known the good manage 
meat they are under, put an end to thoſe. accuſations, of their learning 
idleneſs and pride, ſuperſtition and, diſloyalty ; . which may have been, 
ſometimes one of them, ſometimes another, in ſome degree deſerved; 
but have been carried with a wicked induſtry moſt. ſhamefully beyond 
truth, and Jeſſened the credit of this excellent inſtitution, even with many 


be great detriment of .Chriftianity.  -.,.. PER 
Another very uſeful method of ſpreading the knowledge of religion, 
and teaching men a ſerious. regard to it, is by diſtributing or procuring 
to be diſtributed, ſuch pious, books, eſpecially to the poorer ſort, as are 
beſt ſuited to their capacities and circumſtances. For there is a great 
variety of them to be — 4 and at fo very low prices, that much, good 
may be done this way to conſiderable numbers at once, in a moſt ac- 
ceptable manner, for a trifling expence. r ; 
But nothing will contribute more to make our public inſtructions ef- 

Private converſation, directed with prudence to the ſame 


fectual, than 


| 9m) The better we are known to perſons, the greater influence we may 


ope to have upon them : and the better we know them, the more di- 
ſtinctly we ſhall ſee how to make, uſe of that influence to 909d purpoſes. 
By repreſenting proper truths, at fit times, with a modeft freedom, we 
may very much abate the prejudices of men, who have any fairneſs re- 
maining, both againſt religion and ourſelves : at leaſt we may prevail on 
them, for the ſake of public order and example, to keep within the bounds 
of decency ; and fo prevent their doing harm, if we cannot make them 
good, Perſons, that err in particular points of . friendly diſ- . 
courſe may ſhew us what led them into their miſtakes, and enable us to 
lead them out again. Such as diſſent from our church (oFSraweRs and 
worſhip, talking amicably with them, and behaving in the ſame manner 
towards them, if it doth not immedixtely bring them over, may how- 
ever bring them nearer to us, both in judgment and affection. Such as 
are faulty in their moral conduct, ſerious and affectionate remonſtrances, 
given in private and kept private, and joined with a tenderneſs to their 
characters in public, may often do a great deal towards reforming them: 
and ſooner or later, the ſeed thus ſown may ſpring up in their _— and 
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to De Biſhop of Oxford's _ | 
produce happy fruits. We ſhould not indeed preſs upon perfons, wheh 
there is no other proſpect than that of provoking them: but we ought 
watch all opportunities, whilſt there is any hope left; and not only make 
it our endeavour to convert the miſtaken and vicious, but ſtir up the neg. 
ligent to ferious thought, and the good themſelves to more eminent 

- Eſpecially fuch perſons of rank and influence, as we fin 


well diſpoſed, theſe we muſt earneſtly excite to appear and give counte. 


mance to the cauſe of religion, ever remembring that awful declaration 
of our bleſſed Lord: I hoſoever ſhall br aſhamed of me and of my words in 
this adulterous and ſinful generation, of him aye Hall the Son of Man b. 
aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Father with' the holy Angel, 7). 


Me muſt convince them of the urgent neceſſity there is, for interpoling 


in behalf of piety and virtue: and ſuggeſt to them the means for engap- 
ing with ſucceſs in this excellent employment. Yet muſt we neyer 
ſpend fo much of our attention on the higher part of the world, as td 
give the leaſt ſuſpicion of neglecting the lower; whoſe number is ſo much 
larger, whoſe diſpoſitions are uſually fo much more favourable to reli. 
gion, and'whoſe eternal happineſs is'of equal importance to them, and 
ought to be of equal concern to us: but we muſt prove we are in 
earneſt in our work; by making it our care, as it was our Maſter's, 


y 
that the poor have the Goſpel preached to them (h). And one opportunity 


of preaching it with fingular advantage, both to the poor and the rich, 
is when ſickneſs brings near to'them the view of another life. At ſome 
times indeed the ſick may be incapable of atrenfditig*ts exhortations ! at 
others they may be endangered by them : and at all times great prudence 
Is requiſite, to avoid the extremes, of terrifying or indulging them too 
much. But, provided due caution be uſed in theſe reſpects ; laying be- 
fore them what they ought to be, and reminding them to conſult their 
"own conſciences what they have been, is a moſt likely method of ex- 
citing in them ſuch affections and reſolutions at that ſeaſon of recollec- 
tion and ſeriouſneſs, as, through the blefling of heaven, may produce 
the happieſt effects. e no a ron ore „ 
© To theſe excellent offices therefore we muſt all of us chearfully apply 
ourſelves, each in ſuch degree as his ſtation requires, If they do re- 
quire pains, if they do take up time, if they are inconſiſtent with agree- 
able amuſements, and even interrupt uſeful ſtudies of other kinds; yet 
this is the buſineſs which we have ſolemnly choſen, and the vows of God 
are upon us: it is the moſt important and moſt hotſdurable, it ought to 
de the moſt delightful too, of all employments : and therefore we have 
every reaſon not to ſeek the means of evading our duty, but of fulfilling 
it; and each to tate the ouerſig hi 4 the flock of God, committed to him, ot 
by conſtraint, but willingly (i). For if we only juſt do what we can be 
puniſhed by our ſuperiors for neglecting, we mutt neither expect ſucceſs 
nor reward, | | | tg 858 Fe 

But then to ſecure either, the chief thing requiſite is ſtill behind: that 
our own tempers and lives be ſuch, as we ſay thoſe of other perſons 
Mould. For if we, who teach religion, live, or ſuffer our families to 
live, with little or no ſenſe of religion, what can we poſſibly * 
"74 | | | . ut 


(eg) Mark vii. 38. (>) Matt. xi. 5. : (i) P et. Ye * 


ut 
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but that men will improve ſo palpable an advantage againſt us to the ut. 


moſt: will argues that we believe not our own doctrine; and therefore 


it deſerves no belief: or, we practiſe not our own precepts ; and there- 
fore they cannot be practiſed? Thus we ſhall increaſe that infidelity and 
wickedneſs, which our buſineſs is to oppoſe, Too much of. it will be 
really owing to us: and the whole will be laid upon us. The enemies 
of religion will have the beſt pretence in the world to ruin us: and the 
friends of it will grow unconcerned for us, and ready to give us up to 
them. But, were theſe conſequences: not to follow, {till very bad ones 
muſt follow. Men, irreligious or vicious themſelves,” cannot be hearty 
in oppoling irreligion and vice: they cannot do it with boldnels, if they 
were hearty : and could they be ever ſo bold, it muſt fit much too ill up- 
on them, to have W. good effect. Wrong- minded perſons will be fur- 
niſhed with the moſt plauſible excuſe imaginable for diſregarding them 
intirely : and the righteſt-minded perſons that ever were, cannot, if the) 
would, regard them 'as — ought. This will be the caſe, even wi 
reſpe& to their public teaching: and as for private admonitions, they 
will ſeldom have. the face to venture upon them, and never ſucceed in 
them: whereas every word, that comes from an exemplaty man, hath 
reat weight; and his bare example is moſt valuable inſtruction of itſelf. 
"oy were a bad life not to hinder at all the ſucceſs of our miniſtry ; yet 
we muſt remember, it will abſolutely hinder the falvation of our fouls : 
and ſubject us to that forer puniſhment, of which he may well be thought wor- 
thy, who, teaching others, teacheth nat himſelf, but through breaking the law 
diſhonoureth Cd (&). Pa es: 3 
Nor is it ſufficient by any means for us to be guilty of no vice. This 
is ſmall praiſe, for one of our order. We are bound to be patterns of 
the moſt diligent practice of virtue, and the ſtricteſt regard to religion: 


and we ſhall never make others zealous for what we ourſelves appear in- 


different about. Tt is very true, that, peculiarly in our caſe, the gene- 
rality of the world both expect and find fault, quite beyond reaſon ; and 


doubtleſs they are much to blame in doing ſo. But then ſurely we are 


no leſs to blame, if, when we know the ſeverity, with which our con- 
duct will be examined, we do not watch over it with equal ſeverity our- 
ſelves; and take the only way to be looked on as good men, that is, be- 
ing ſuch undeniably.” And whoever hath a due ſenſe of this obligation, 
will conſcientiouſly abſtain, not rae! vhs all evil, but all appearance of it 
too (1). Such a one, for inſtance, far from ever offending againſt tem- 
perance, will be noted for it: and think the imputation of being mighty 
to drink wine (m) almoſt as infamous, as that of being overcome by it. 
Far from being guilty of indecency in his behaviour or diſcourſe, he will 
keep at a diſtance from every thing liable to the conſtruction of it. Far 


from being remarkable for luxury and delicacy in his manner of living 


or appearing, he will be ſure to preſerve himſelf, on all oecaſions, at lea 
as remote from indulgence, as he is from auſterity. And though he will 
never diſguſt the perſons, with whom he converſes, by a gravity affect- 
ed or ill timed: yet he will be equally careful, never to expoſe 2 * 
(#) Heb. x. 29. Rom, ii. 21, 2 a (!) I Theſſ. V. 22. 
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by a lightneſs of carriage unbecoming his function; nor let any thing bg 
a part of his character, much leſs, a diſtinguiſhing part, that can on 
tend to lower it. For we can never be uſeful, if we are deſpiſed :; and 
we ſhall be deſpiſed, if we will give opportunities for it. Even they, 
who ſeem well pleaſed with us, will think meanly of us inwardly; and 
perhaps of the whole order, for our fakes. | | 0 
Let at the ſame time, we ſhall be greatly miſtaken, if we aim to avoid 
contempt by haughtineſs: which will only add hatred to it. Our rule 
therefore muſt be, to expreſs, in every thing, condeſcenſion to the lower 
part of the world, without being improperly familiar; and reſpect to the 
upper, without being ſervile: recommending ourſelves at once to the 
love and eſteem of both, by a mild kind of dignity and ingenuous ſim- 
plicity, 1 7 up through our whole behaviour. Mildneſs of temper is 
the duty of every man: but eſpecially required of us (2); and abſolute» 
ly neceſſary, both to our preſerving regard, and doing ſervice in the 
world. Therefore, whatever provocations we meet with from thoſe 
amongſt whom we live, as indeed we often meet with great ones, it nei. 
ther belongs to our character, nor will be for our intereſt, to take offence 
and bon reſentment ;. but by prudence and patience to overcome. evil 
with good (o). For we ſhall often do it this way, and never any other, 
Inſtead of being engaged in enmities of our own, it ſhould be our en- 
deavour to compole the differences of other perſons : not by intermed- 
dling in their affairs, when we are not called to it; but by laying hold 
on every fit opportunity given us, for diſpoling them to a mutual go 
opinion, where there is room for it; or at leaſt, to mutual good-will, 
10 many occaſions: indeed for friendly interpoſition, our unhappy par- 
-ty-diſputes furniſh us with, had we no other. Entring into theſe with 
vehemence, and that injuſtice which never. fails to accompany vehe- 
mence, is what all men thould avoid: but we, who muſt caution them 
againſt it, ſhould avoid it with uncommon care: ſhould religiouſly pay 
that reſpect to every one, which is their due, eſpecially to our ſuperiors ; 
think well of men's actions and deſigns, unleſs we have evident cauſe to 
think otherwiſe ; judge with modeſty, where perhaps we are not qualified 
to judge; and whatever our opinion be, preſerve our behaviour inoffen- 
tive: give the leaſt provocation, that may be, to bad men of any fide; 
and act in ſuch manner, as may gain us, if; poſſible, the united efteem 
of good men of all ſides, For theirs is the friendſhip, of which we 
ought to be ambitious. Familiarities with profane and vicious perſons, 
beyond what neceſſary ciyility, or a real proſpect of reforming them re- 
quires, will, whatever we may promiſe ourſelves from their favour or 
intereſt, always diſcredit and weaken us in general; and much oftner 
prove hurtful, than advantageous, to any of us in particular. But to 
cultivate the good opinion of the wiſe and virtuous, to recommended our- 
ſelves to their protectiom and, whatever elſe they may differ about, en- 
gage their common zeal in the common cauſe of religion: this will pro- 
dure us both ſecurity and honour, and every way promote the great de- 
ſign of our profeſſion. 85 - | e 
Another point, on which our character will not a little depend, 0M | 
: | | being; 


— (n) Matth. X. 16. 1 Tim. 111. 3· 4 Tim. ii. 24. 
(oY Rom, xii. 21. _— 
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firſt Charge to his Clrgy, © 13 
being, in a reaſonable degree, diſintereſted. A very large proportion 
indeed of the clergy have too much cauſe to endeavour at bettering their 


circumſtances: and it is barbarous treatment, to accuſe them for it, in- 


Read of pitying them. But over- great ſolicitude and contrivance for 


| advancing ourſelves will always make impreſſions to our prejudice, let 


our condition be ever fo low: though defervedly much ſtronger impreſ- 
fions, in proportion as it is higher. We ſhall be thought to have no 
attention, but that, of which we diſcover too much: and the truth is 
wwe cannot ſerve two maſters (p). Nor will it be ſufficient, that we avoid 
the charge of immoderately deſiring more; unleſs we avoid alſo that of 
ſelfiſhneſs, in the management of what. we have already: a matter, in 
which it is very difficult, and yet very important, to give no offence. 
We are bound, both to thoſe who belong to us, and thoſe who ſhall 
come after us, to take a proper care of our legal dues: and preſerve 
them faithfully from the encroachments of ſuch, as tell us very truly, 
that we ought not to be worldly-minded ; but forget what is equally 
true, that they themſelves ought not to be. ſo. But then the ſtrong- 
eſt reaſons of all kinds oblige us, never to make unjuſt or litigious 
claims; never to do any thing, either hard or rigorous, or mean and 
ſordid : to ſhew, that we deſire always the moſt eaſy and amicable me- 
thod of ending diſputes; and whatever method we may be forced to take, 
never to let any thing force us inta the leaſt degree of unfairneſs, paſſion 
or ill- will; but endeavour, by all inſtances of friendly behaviour, to win, 
if poſſible, upon the perſon we have to do with; at leaſt to convince 
every body elſe, how very far we are from intending wrong to him, or 
any one. | 2 

And nothing will contribute more, to acquit us from the ſuſpicion of 
being ſelfiſh in our dealings with other perſons; than approving ourſelves 
charitable to the poor : a virtue which becomes us ſo extremely, and is 


ſo peculiarly expected from us, and will give us fo valuable an influence; 


that we ſhould willingly ſtraiten ourſelves in almoſt any thing. beſides, 
that, to the full proportion of our abilities, we may abound in giving 


alms. And together with this, would we but, each in his ſtation, take 


the beſt care we can to ſee juſtice done them in that proviſion, which the 
law hath intended for them, it would generally prove a much more con- 
ſiderable benefaCtion, than all that we are able to beſtow on them of our 
own. | | 

To the above-mentioned inſtances of right conduct we muſt always 
add, what will render them very engaging, the occaſional kind offices of 


good neighbourhood ; with a decent hoſpitality alſo, if our circumſtances. 
will permit it: and then, notwithſtanding the cenſures of thoſe, Who 


complain that we are of little uſe, and endeavour to make us of none, 
we may ſurely well hope to do ſervice to God, and be eſteemed of men: 
eſpecially if, together with ſo exemplary a behaviour towards others, we 
w friendly and compaſſionate, candid and equitable amongſt - our- 
elves. 

Great injuſtice, I am ſatisfied, is done us. on this head: and many 
groundleſs accuſations brought confidently againſt us, by perſons, . who 
neither enquire into facts, nor conſider circumſtances. But there wo 
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14 T Bilbop of Oxford's firſt Charge, Gel 
© few things, in which it concerns us more, to clear ourſelves where wg 
are innocent, and to amend ourſelves where we are faulty. For ſo long 
as we are thought in the world, either inſolent to our inferiour breth- 
yy in general, or void of generoſity and pity to ſuch of them as we em- 
pops we, muſt not expect to receive better treatment, than we 1 7 un- 
to give. And if we are believed to be chargeable, beyond othet 
men, with mutual bitterneſs and vehemence; when any kind of contro. 
verſy riſes amongſt us; this too is a charactet, ſo very different from that 
which ought to be ours, that the utmoſt care ſhould be taken to guard 
Net it. Not that we are obliged, either to ſpeak of or behave to men 
of bad lives, or bad principles, as if they were good ones; becauſe un- 
happily they belong to our order. Making no JiſtinQion would be or 
all accounts wrong: and making a proper diſtinction will be very uſeful, 
But then we ſhould never think worſe of our brethren, than evidence 
forces us; never publiſh our ill opinion, without ſufficient reaſon ; nor 
exceed, when we do publiſh it, the bounds of moderation : we ſhould be 
ready to ſhew them all fitting kindneſs; even whilſt they continue blame 
able ; and receive them back with the moſt charitable tenderneſs, when 
they return to their duty. For there is no manner of need, that we 
hould give either ſo much advantage or ſo much pleaſure to the adver- 
faries of religion, as to let them ſee thoſe, who ſhould be the joint-de- 
fenders of it; engaged in domeſtic wars: and bringing ſuch charges, and 
raiſing ſuch prejudices, one againſt another, that it is hard to ſay, whe- 
ther believing or diſbelieving our mutual accuſations will make the world 
think worſe of us. Our bleſſed Lord therefore; after reminding his 
Diſciples, that they were the ſalt of the earth; ware deſigned; by the pu- 
rity of their doctrine and example, to keep others from cortuption ; and 
after giving them that prophetic warning, which, we ſhall find men zea- 
Jous to fulfil, that if the ſalt have loff its u it ſhall be caſt dut and trod. 
den under foot (q) ; reſuming the fame figure at another time, concludes 
= exhortation thus, Have ſalt in yourſelves; and have peace one with ano- 
ther (r). | : | 
'To 0 things, Brethren; if we have any contern for the interefts 
of religion or our own, we muſt always induſtriouſly atterid ; but eſpe- 
cially in ſuch times, as by no means admit of negligence of miſmanage» 
ment. Yet vain will our beſt endeavours be, unleſs we conſtantly ad 
to them our fervent prayers, that God would enable and ſtrengthen, both 
us, and all that ſerve him in the Goſpel of his Son, to perform our du- 
ty with faithfulneſs and ſucceſs. For we are not ſufficient to think an 
ing of ourſelves : our ſufficiency is of God (5). What therefore we ough 
every one of us, to beg of him at all times, let us all at preſent jointly 
addreſs to him for, in the comprehenſive and expreſſive words of our 
public ſervice. | Ft 5 We: 
Almighty and everlaſling God, by whoſe Spirit the whale body of the church 
is governed and ſanctiſied; receive our ſupplications and prayers, which 
we offer before thee for all eſtates of men in thy holy church; that ever) 
member of the ſame, in his vocation and mini/iry, may truly and goaly 


ferve thee, through our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt. Amen (1). 
(% Matth. v. 13. a tte 
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LK 7 HEN I had firſt the pleaſure of meeting you, being very much 
a ſtranger, I could only lay before you ſuch general admonitio 
as appeared to be, ſeaſonable in this unhappy age of irreligion and 
libertiniſm. But having now obtained a fuller acquaintance wit 


things, chiefly from your Anſwers to my 2 Enquiries, which have 


given me many reaſons to eſteem and reſpect you; I ſhall at preſent de- 
ſcend into ſome further particulars; and r you, not merely as 
miniſters of the Goſpel at large, but as miniſters of the ſeveral pariſhes 
in which you officiate, remind you of ſome plain directions for your do- 
ing it more ſucceſsfully; which I ſhall deliver with leſs diffidence, and 
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7 will receive with greater regard, for their being chiefly ſuch as hays 
n often recommended with good effect on fuch occaſions as this. 

I begin with one of the loweſt in appearance, but not the leaſt impor. 
tant of eccleſiaſtical employments : catechizing the children under your 
care. | | 

The catechiſm conſiſts of the fundamental articles of Chriſtian faith 
and practice. Without learning theſe we know not ſo much as what it 
is we profeſs to be; and there is great danger that unleſs perſons learn 
them at firſt, they will never learn them throughly : but only pick up 
from what they hear or read, unconnected and ſometimes ill grounded 
notions, that will never unite into a complete or a conſiſtent form of 

ſound doctrine: as I apprehend we have had too much experience. The 
Rubric therefore requires, that every perſon learn the catechiſm before his 
confirmation: and the 5gih Canon, that every Incumbent ſhall examine and 
znfiruft the young and ignorant of his pariſh in it for half an hour or mare 
every Sunday. Every ſecond Sunday had been appointed before : but 
that I ſuppoſe was judged afterwards inſufficient. Not that a ſtrict ob- 
ſervation of this rule was probably expected, during the winter ſeaſon, 
in the generality of country pariſhes, or where the children being few 
were more eaſily taught. But plainly it was intended, that how much 
time ſoever was needful to do this work well, ſhould be faithfully employ- 
ed in it. I thank God, there are very few places in this Dioceſe, and 
I hope there will ſoon be none, where catechizing is omitted. But I 
obſerve that in many it is practiſed only during lent. Now I ſhould ap- 
9 prehend that the ſummer ſeaſon would in general be much more conve- 
09 nient bath for the miniſter and the congregation. But at leaſt the ſpace 
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| of a few weeks is by no means ſufficient to fix the knowledge of their 

| Chriſtian duty ſo firmly in the minds of young people, but that in the 

| many months which paſs from the end of one lent to the beginning of 

| another, a great part of it will be to learn again. Therefore whenever 
mt this exerciſe is begun, it ſhould be continued much longer : and when- 
| il | ever the conſtant repetition of it is left off, it ſhould be occaſionally re- 
. ſumed for a Sunday or two, at proper diſtances of time. | | 
Another defect in ſome places is, that barely the words of the cate- 

chiſm are taught without any expoſition, Now the very plaineſt expreſ- 

fions in it will need to be varied into others that are equivalent: elſe 
children will too often learn nothing but the ſound: and unleſs this dan- 

2. ger, which is a very great one, be guarded againſt, you will have ſpent 
| both their pains and your own but to ſmall purpoſe, Beſides, all ſciences 
have their terms, which muſt be interpreted to beginners: and ſome of 

thoſe in the catechiſm are figurative ones; very prudently uſed, as they 
comprehend in a little compaſs much meaning, and lead to the under- 
ſtanding of the fame figures in Scripture ; but undoubtedly uſed on pur- 

por to be explained : without which they are liable to make'either no 
mpreſſion or a wrong one. And farther ſtill, a ſyſtem ſo ſhort as to be 

learnt by heart, muſt have need, were it ever ſo clear, to be enlarged on; 

the proofs of its truth, the connections and tendency of its docttines, 

the uſe and extent of its precepts to be ſhewn: and therefore ſince the 
Canon with great reaſon enjoins, not only that you examine, but in- 
ſtruct the children in their catechiſm, I hope you will think this a very 
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.needful- part of that inſtruQtion,, . As to the manner of it, that may be 
different, not onlF,in Fan place, bt in the Tons ae diffrent tits 
' Sometimes.a,conunyed diſcourſe of yy be as 
will lay before the. Ao pare of, your pariſhionets a methodical ſu both 
3 


ccc / / / 
and will thus, be enabled to teach ſomethipg of to their children, after 


they have heard it together from n.. 
Sometimes a 5 of; the more Aickcult expreffions may 
deſerve the preference. lit ro 8 the children Ae relating to 
each part, aud procuring them to learn texts of ſeripture confirm 

each, will be always beneficial.” "The words of the catechiſin it{elf tia 
be very uſefully broken into f ſhorter N 208 anſwers * to. which, 
others may be added out of any one of the many good expolitipns that 
have been made public. Only N endeavour 3s don and. 
much as yo can o make this a trial and im | of del 
ſtanding as Well as the R young prople, by aſking wen thin 
as they ſhould. reply to in words of their own ; making that eaſy to the 
in every poſſible way; And indeed, if many of your queſtions were 
formed to, he Artes WEE by aiming ar denying, 3t would be a 
very good el and there is at Expoſition drawn uß in that manner 
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churches the ſame; afternoon +: Who may therefore plead, that they hz 
ſcarce ever time co hear the children r epeat their catechifi 1, much Ie 
to explain it to * And God forbid that.any needleſs addition ſhou 


of doing what they ate able, in a mater of this importance fo I ſhould 
hope that in the longer days, at each of their churc es Atettiately, the 
ea micht hear che catechilin, 2 one Sunday and expound part of ſt 
5 another, or hear only part of it tepegted and expound that, or kind ſome 
" wy to prevent the entire omiſſion of ſo neceſſary a oy - And if theſe 
py 1 do de , this, kind, there ß do doub but x , thers Fats ealily 
o more. | ; LE: 1 


But a farther hindrance which I fear you complaiti of too Juſtly* 5 

w that parents and, maſters are negligent in ſending their children and ſer- 
ic aan and che latter efpecially are both e 46S aſhamed. to 

l come. , Nom the Canog doth indeed make provifion for puniſhing ſuth. 


a. But perſuading them would be much happier. Auch ſurely ia fo clear a 


cn caſe, well timed and well judged, arguments, if perſiſted in, muſt do a 
* great deal. The example of their equals or theit betters, if you have any 
5 under your care that are wiſe ee ſet a good one; or however that 
of your own, families, may help very much; aud fuch little rewards of 


E. good books, or other encouragements. as you can give or procure for 


dem, it may be hoped, will completely prevail with them. At leaſt 
fuch as think they Are either too old or too conſiderable to ſay The cate- 
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chiſm themſelves, may be greatly improved by hearing others repeat, and 


you explain it. 
and their parents either cannot or will not get them taught, and there: 
fore the foundation for their learning the catechiſm is wanting. But 


Ae * perſon might be found, withines moderate diſtance from 
1. ; | | $-: ; B x4" 0? Pe” 2 N —cvery 
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— But in {ome few places It is pleaded, that the children cannot read, 
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every place, to whom. parents might be induced, at leaft if forticthl 
were contributed towards it, to fend their children, to be 1b 
far. Or at the worſt, they who cannot read might eaſily by degrees 
Jearn ſo much as the catechifm by heart: eſpecially as the three main 
parts of it are in every Sunday's prayers. The incapacity of reading 


70 Alter due inſtrudtion follows confirmation; an appointment derived 
. down from Apoſtolical practice; and of ſuch acknowledged uſefulneſ 
bil that in the times of confuſion, a hundred years ago, when biſhops "were 
1 rejected, ſome of their adverſaries took upon them to perform this pi 
4 of their function: and within theſe few years the church of Geneva ha 
We "reſtored it in the beſt manner their form of church 'government will ad- 
1 mit, and added an office for it to their liturgy. In our own church the 
ancient eſteem of this inſtitution is, generally ſpeaking, ſo well preſery- 

. ed, that I hope the deſire of being confirmed may not a little ſtrengihen 
Wl that of being inſttucted as the only way to it. And yet I muſt obſerye, 
"Hl 'that,the numbers from ſome pariſhes have been in proportion very ſmall 
VG This may not have ariſen from any neglect in the miniſter: but as it 
NY bought to incline me to make the opportunities of confirmation as'colt- 
pI © ,venientas Iamable; ſo it ought to incline you, agreeably to the nature 
| 04 of your function, and the expreſs direction of the '61 Canon, to uſe 
Wit your beſt endeavours, that your pariſhibners may gladly take thoſe op- 
portunities. Yet, I muſt intreat you to endeavour at the ſame time, that 

ih none be brought, but thoſe who, to ſpeak in the language of the Rubris, 
1 are come to years of diſcretion, who have learnt, not the words 2. but, 
0 e 


in a competent degree, the meaning of what was promifed for them in 
baptiſm; who can ſay with ſeriouſgeſs and truth, (what ſurely elſe they 
ought not to ſay at all,) that in the preſence of God and the congregation they Will 
ratify and confirm the ſame in their own perſons ; and who therefore are Wi: 
likely to have uſeful and laſting impreflions made on them by this ſo- Wl 
lemnity. Undoubtedly ſome arrive at this capacity ſooner than others, 
and therefore I have mentioned the age of fourteen, not with a deſign of Wl 
abſolutely tying you down to itz but as being, for the moſt part, full , 
early 3 ; aud that, where you ſee it requiſite, you ways without Wl: 
giving offence yourſelves, oppoſe my order to the indiſcreet forwardiels Wt 
of patents; whom however, I hope, it will make eaſy, to aſſure them, Wi 
as I give you authority, that ſo long as it pleaſes God to continue my Wh; 
health and ftrength, confirmations ſhall be frequent in every part of this Wl a 
Dioceſe. I 8. alſo deſire that you will carefully inſtruct thoſe whom Wt 
you do bring, in the whole nature of the inſtitution, and particularly in Wa 
this, amongſt other more important points, that they are never to by f 
confirmed any more than baptized a fecond time: that you will direct Nu 
them to make the proper anſwers audibly through the whole of the office, f. 
- which many of them ſeem to have no notion of, though it is ſo neceſ- Wa 
x 


fary in the nawre of the thing, and tends ſo much both to fix their —_ 
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tion; and to give ihe ſolemnity: a decent and edifying - 
will caution them likewiſe not to erowd forward and. in 
other, uſing this argument for one, that the Whole number. 
in at the ſame time will be diſmiſſed at the ſame. time alſo. 
you will preſs it ſtrongly upon theit; minds, alle: 
their confirmation; they are to remember and keep to their lives end. I 
dy deſired of you, on theſe occaſions, a lift of ſuch as q 
fied ; that ſo the numbers and perſons way be known : of this 
oP7 yourſelves, und if, it were written 
alphabetically, both you and I ſhould he able to conſyult jt upon the 
more eaſily. For the abovementioned Canon, the 61M, plainly dire 
your attendance along with your pariſhioners; to take ęſpecial care (fer 
ſo the words run) that none be preſented but ſuth'es, you knaw are fit. And 
as your being preſent to approve or diſapprove muſt needs, increaſe gur 
influence and authority amongſt your: people; it muſt likewiſe make, the 


ncommods each 


that What they pr 


judge quali 
you would do well to keep a 


— 


for being followed by ſeaſonable private applications! in which you'wil 
Wl hear and anſwer their Oobjections, be they of ever 1o. little: weight, with 


again, in hopes that God will have diſpoſed: them better to obey his p 
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10h cepts. © | „ *!110:32525 258 
nt But beſides inereaſing the number of your communicants, it wen 
4/8 very defirable, :that they who do communicate ſhould do it more. 
| 4 | _ quently, * In the three firſt centuries the euchariſt was every where. 
1 lebrated weekly, and in many places almoſt daily, Decay of piety o. 
caſioned an injunction in the ſixth, that evety Chriſtian ſhouldTecene 
thrice in the year; which was reduced in the thirteenthy perhaps: with 
bad intention, to once. Our church requires thrice at the lea: which 
evidently implies, that more than thrice is hoped for. And indeed gad 
perſon will ſcarce be able to communicate ſo often unleſs the com 
nion be adminiſtered oftener. But beſides, it is appointed to be evay 
Lord's day in cathedral and collegiate churches, and part of the oſſice fort 
_ 1s read every Lord's day in every church; for an admonition of what it wei 
to be wiſhed the people could be brought to. This indeed at beſt muſty 
a work of time: but one thing might be done at preſent in all your p 
riſhes, as God be thanked, it is in moſt of them: a ſacrament might ca 
1y be interpoſed in that long interval between Whitſuntide and Chriſ 
mas: and the uſual ſeaſon for it, about the feaſt of St. Michael, {wha 
your people having gathered in the fruits of the earth have ſome reſt fro 
their labours, and muſt ſurtly feel ſome gratitude to the Giver: of 4 
good) is a very proper time. And if afterwards you can advance ron 
a quarterly communion to a monthly one, I make no doubt but you will 
_ _ Upon: this ſubject I'muſt obſerve to you farther,” that though in ot 
or two pariſhes'of this Dioceſe the old cuſtom is retained, of oblationt 
for the miniſter, as well as alms for the poor, to both which the fen 
1 tences appointed to be read are plainly adapted: yet in many pariſe 
1 there is no offertory at all: though it be certainly a practice of primiii 
antiquity, a moſt proper admonition and ſpecimen of charity ; which! 
ſear the generality of Chriſtians much want to be reminded of; 2 | 
; 7" on | 
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ſeaſonable demonſtratiqn of our. loying our brethern for his ſake, who 
hath loved us; and a thing expreſsly enjoined in. the Rubric of the com- 
munion office. Why therefore ſhould. you not attempt to revive it, 
where it hath been intermitted? Merely preſenting to perſons an oppor- 
tunity of giving if they think fit, and only what they think fit, can / rol 
ly, (if the reaſons of it be explained to them beforchand) never keep any 
one away from the ſacrament, But then, though all who have not ab 
ſolutely nothing, ought : undonbtedly to contribute their mite, yet ho dif- 
agreeable notice ſhould ever be taken of any, for giving but little or not 
giving at all: and whatever is collected, ſhould be diſpoſed of, fo that 
all perſons e Eng; Sh with the greateſt faithfulneſs, prudence, and 
impartiality. | „ , 9 (BR 
1 part of Divine worſhip, concerning which I think, it needful 
to ſpeak, is pſalmody: a part clearly appointed in Scripture, both ex- 
preſſive and productive of devout af on, extremely well fitted to di- 
verſify long ſervices, and peculiarly to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral parts of our 
own, which were originally ſeparate. Our eccleſiaſtical laws do not 
indeed require it under any penalty: becauſe there, may not every where 
be perſons qualified to perform it decently. But wherever there are, the 
Rubric makes proviſion for it, and, I recommend to ou that it be not 
omitted. You will always endeavour that your pariſh-clerks be perſons 
of diſcretion as well as ſkill and ſeriouſneſs. But however you will be 
25 much ſurer of no impropriety happening in this part of the worſhip, if 
wot you either direct them every Sunday to ſuitable pſalms, or aſſign them a 
courſe of ſuch to go orderly through. And unleſs the generality of your 
pariſhioners are provided with books and able to make uſe of them; or- 
dering each line to be read, will both ſecure a greater number of 1 
and be very inſtructive to many who cannot fing. All perſons indeed 
who are by nature qualified ought to learn, and conſtantly join to glos 
rify him that made them, in pſalms and ſpiritual ſongs. This was the 
practice of the early Chriſtians: it was reſtored very jultly at the refor- 
mation, and hath declined of late, within moſt of our memories, very 
unhappily. For the improvements made by a few in church-muſic, 
were they real improvements, will ſeldom equal the harmony of a ge- 
e neral chorus; in which any leſſer diſſonances are quite Joſt : and it is 
ae ſomething inexpreffibly elevating, to hear the voice of a great multitude, 
=" bs the voice of many waters and of mighty thunders, to ſpeak. in the words of 
| Scripture, making a joyful noiſe to the God of their ſalvation, and ſinging his 
© ea ture mau 8 JON i a 
trig 27 0:/e5 rorth underſtanding. Perſons of a ludicrous turn muy repreſent 
Wt every thing in a wrong light: but thoſe of any ſeriouſneſs, if they will 
lay afide falſe delicacy, and that prepoſterous ſhame of religions perfor- 
mances, with which the preſent age is ſo fatally tainted, will find them- 
ſelves very piouſly affected only by hearing this melody, much more by 
bearing a part in it: and therefore I beg you will encovrage all your pa- 
riſhioners, eſpecially the youth, to learn pſalmody; and excite them, if 
there be need, with ſome little reward: for you will thus make the ſer - 
vice of God abundantly more agreeable, and their attendance on it more 
conſtant. But then, where. any knowledge of the. old common tunes 
remains, you ſhould endeavour principally that your learners may p 
themſelves in theſe; that 325 lead and affiſt the reſt of the con- 
| The. 8 den 
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gregation, who ſhould always join with them : br if you muſt admit! 


1 


ixtpre of new and pneommon tunes, it ſnould be na, greater than you 
| find yourſelves in prudence abſolutely obliged to. Elſe the conſequence 
; ll be 


i Will be, what J fear many of you have experienced, that either one'part 
6 of your people will reſent being unjuſtly filenced, and this by the intros 
j duction of tunes often not ſo good as their former ones, and fo your pa- 
4 Tiſh, will be divided and uneafy: or if they ws to the change ever 
00 generally and like it ever ſo well, yet your ſelect ſingers will either be 


recommended to them, or grow 


: 


weary. in à While of what only 8 mmended to the 
conceited and ungovernable, or die off, or be diſperſed, and the congr 

gation will be left unable to ſing in any manner at all. Where indeed 
the newer tunes have quite blotted out the memory of the old ones, all 
you can do is, to make uſe of what you find in uſe, to get ſome of 
the eaſieſt of them learnt as generally as you can, and keep to theſe, 
And if, in order to inſtruct your people in either way of ſinging, meet. 
ings to practiſe out of church time be requiſite, you will keep a fri 
watch over them, that they may be managed with all poſſible decency, 
and never continued till candle-light, if they conſiſt of both ſexes. V0 


z 


1 will likewiſe diſcountenance, at leaſt, all frequent meetings, between the 
1 ſingers of different pariſhes, and making appointinents to ſing alternate 
ps at one anothers churches : for this wandering from their 6wn, whi 
'' by law they ought to keep to, uſually leads them into exceſſes and 
117 e de a EEE. | 1 
WY | I am very ſenſible, that ſome of the things which I have been men. 
** tioning, are by no meaus of equal importance with others. But nothing 
. is without its importance, that relates to Divine worſhip. The mere 


outward behaviour of thoſe who attend upon it is of ſuch uſe, and good 
influence, that 1 muſt defire you will be diligent in teaching them, (but 
1 ſo as to perſuade, got provoke them) what reverence belongs to the houfe 
(36:0 of God! particularly bow very wrong it is to fit inſtead of kneeling when 
69 they are or ſhould be addreſſing themſelves to their Maker, and to ſhew 
how indecent that appearance is of diſte id to him, which they would 
not uſe on any oc unt to one of their fellow-ereatures a little ſuperior 
to: themſelves. If you could only breed up the younger to a right beha- 
viour in .this felpeck, your congregations would grow-iregular' in time. 
But nuld expoſtulations will ſurely in d plain a caſe produce ſome effeR; 
upon the re t allg, which will be much facilitated if you take care that 
proper conveniences for kneeling ' be provided for them. And if you 
could convince them alſo that ſtanding is a more reverent poſture to ing 
pfalms to God in, as well as to read then, than ſittinig, you would: come 
ſo much the nearer to the Apoſtolical rufe sf doing all things decently, Fot 
as ſome of the pſalms contain the nobleſt acts of adoration, ſurely they 
ought not to be ſung in a poſture unfit to expreſs it. Another thing 
and no {mall one, which I believe many of your pariſhioners often want 
to be admoniſhed of, is to come before the ſervice begins. Undoubted- 
Iy allowance is to be made for neceffary, eſpecially unforeſeen, bufinek, 
and ſome allowance for not knowing the time exactly: but L hope you 
will obviate both theſe pleas as far as you ean, by conſulting cheit᷑ con- 
venience in the hour you fix, and then keeping punctually to it. Ant 
t the ſame time you will remind them, that a due degree of 1 | 
1 7 Jn, ligion 
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Foion would incline. them to be rather a great deal too early at the houſe .- 
of God, than a little too late: that no part of the ſervice. can be more 
needful for them, than that which comes firſt ; the confeſhon of their 
fins : that inſtruction in their duty is bettet learnt from the pſalms and 
leſſons, wich are the word of God, than from fermons, which are only 
our explanations of it: and that by coming ſo irregularly, they not only 
are grs,v loſers themſelyes, but diſturb and offend. others. 55 
But it is not ſufficient to give you directions about ſuch as do come 
to church, without taking notice of the great numbers which 1 find 
there are in many, if not moſt, of your pariſhes, that omit coming. 
Now on theſe your preaching indeed can have no immediate influence. 
But it may however prevent the increaſe of them; and furniſh others 
with arguments againſt them; and with the beſt of arguments, their 
experience of its good effects. You will therefore” queltionleſs do all 
you can in this way, without ufing any expreſſions in relation to their, 
fault, which if repeated to them may exaſperate them. But your chief 
dependance muſt be on private application to them, varied ſuitably to 
the occaſion of their neglect. If it ariſes merely from ignorance, or 
Noth, or want of thought, they muſt be plaiuly told what they o-ws 
to their Maker, and awakened to the hopes and fears of a, future life, 
If it be deſire of gain or of pleaſure that keeps them away, they mult” 
be aſked what it will ad; 6 them to gain the whole world and, loſe their um 
oſuls ? or ſhewn that to be lovers of pleaſure more than of God will end in 
pains eternal. If they defend themſelves, by pleading, as ſome will, 
that nothing can be told them at church but what they are acquainte 
with already, it will ſurely not be hard to ſhew them that they over-rate' 
their knowledge: that if this were otherwiſe they may however be re- 
minded of what they did not think of, or excited to what they did not 
practiſe: that, were they too perfect to receive any benefit, it would not 
be decent for them to tell the world fo by their behaviour : that at leaſt 
they ought to ſet others an example who may be the better for publi- 
inſtruction: and laſtly, that receiving inftruction is not the whole © 
Divine ſervice, but praying the chief part. And though it is allowed 
they can pray at home privately, yet without enquiring whether they do, 
1 CC fs plain and important reaſons, that we 
worſhip him publicly, and hath excepted no one: by what authority 
doth any one except himſelf? And what will this end in, but an univer- 
ſal negle& of a duty which our Maker hath required to be univerſally 
practiſed? If it be any ſcruple about the lawfulneſs of coming to church 
that keeps perſons away, fit opportunities ſhould be ſought with great 
care, and uſed with great prudence, to ſet them right: and ſuch diſſen- 
ters, for many there are, as do not think our manner of worſhip. fanful, 
but only prefer another, which perhaps they are often without the means 
of attending upon, ſhould be ſeriouſly entreated to conſider, how they 
can juſtify ſeparating from a lawful communion appointed by lawful au- 
thority, and even, omitting all public worſhip frequently rather 195 
worſhip with us. But then with whichſdever of theſe perſons we dif 
courſe, not the leaft perſonal anger muſt be ſhewnz nothing but a con- 
cern about their future happineſs. For by this means if we make them 
no better, we ſhall at leaſt make _ no worle, and perhaps may 1 
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in their bearts hat will ſome time or other work there. Perſons wüg 
profeſs themſelves not to be of our church, if perſuaſions will not avail, 
muſt be let alone, But other abſenters after due patience muſt be told 
in the laſt { pin that unwilling as you are, it will be your duty to pres 
ſent them, unleſs they reform: and if, when this warning hath been re- 
peated, and full time allowed for it to work, they till perſiſt in 1 + 
ſtinacy, I ot; you to do it. For this will tend much to prevent the 
contagion from ſpreading, of which there is elſe great danger; and when 
once you have got them, though it be againſt their inclinations, within 
reach of your pulpit, who knows what good may follow? Different 
caſes may indeed require difference of treatment: and both the ſame ſe, 
verity and the ſame mild neſs, that will ſubdue one, will harden another, 
You will therefore act yourſelves and adviſe your church-wardens to ac 
in this matter according to your diſcretion, And after a proſecution'ts 
begun, it ſhall fill depend on your opinion whether it ſhall be carriedon 
with rigour, or ſuſpended a while in hopes of amendment. Only one 
caution I would give you. Let not any perſon's threatenings, that, if 
he is proſecuted, he will go over to the diſſenters, move you in the leaſf, 
Such will ſeldom do what they threaten : or if they do, tis better they 
ſhould ſerve God in any way than none; and much better they ſhould bs 
a diſgrace to them than to us. I muſt not conclude this head without 
deſiring you to remind your people, that our liturgy conſiſts not only of 
morning but evening prayer alſo : that the latter is in proportion equally 
edifying and offruSive with the former; and ſo ſhort, that, generally 
ſpeaking, there can ariſe no inconvenience from attending upon it, pro» 
vided perſons are within any tolerable diſtance from the church: that 
few of them have buſineſs at that time of day; and amuſements ought 
ſurely never to be preferred on the Lord's day before religion: not 0 
ſay that there is room for both. | | = 

But beſides the public ſervice, your people ſhould be admoniſhed to 
ſpend a due part of their ſabba th in private exerciſes of piety. For this 
is almoſt the only time, that the far greater part of them have for me- 
ditating on what they have. heard at church ; for reading the Scripture 
and other good books; for the ſerious conſideration of their ways; for 
giving ſuch inſtruQion to their children and families, as will make your 


- 


work both eaſier and more effectual. And therefore, though one wauld 


not by any means make their day of reſt weariſome, nor forbid cheerful- 
neſs, and even innocent feſtivity upon it, much leſs the expreſſions of 
neighbourly civiliry and good-will, which are indeed a valuable part of 
the gr cious ends of the inſtitution : yet employing a reaſonable ſhare 
of it ſeriouſly at home as well as at church, and preſerving an eſpecial 
reverence of God even throughout the freer hours of it, is neceſlary to 
make it a bleſſing to them in reality, inſtead of à ſeaſon af leiſure ta 
ruin themſelves, as it proves too often. | Oe e, 

But farther, beſides your and their duty on the Lord's day, it is ap- 
pointed that all miniſters of pariſhes read prayers on holy-days, on Wed- 
nefdays, and Fridays : and undoabtedly yaur endeayours to procure 2 
congregation at ſuch times ought not to be wanting. Were [ to repeat 
to you the ſtrong expreſſions which my great predeceſſor Biſhop Fell uſed, 


10 requiring this part of eccleſiaſtical duiy, they would ſurpriſe you. But 


I content 
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I content myſelf with ſaying, that public worſhip was from the very firſt 
ages conſtantly performed on the two ſtationary days of each week ; that 
all holydays appointed by the church were carefully obſerved by the 
clergy, and the number of them now is not burthenſome : that where 
you can get a competent number to attend at theſe times, you will act a, 
very pious and uſeful, as well as regular part: that your own. houſes 
will ſometimes furniſh a ſmall congregation ; and what ſucceſs you may 
have with others, nothing but trials, repeated from time to time, can in- 
form you. But they, whoſe pariſhioners are the feweſt and the buſieſt of 
all, J hope do not fail in bringing them to church at the leaſt on Good 
Friday, and Chriſtmas, Day, behides Sundays. For though in ſome of 
your anſwers to my enquiries, theſe are not mentioned as prayer days, 
yet I preſume that this aroſe from your taking it for granted I ſhould 
underſtand they were. But if in any place they be not, I earneſtly en- 
treat they may: for at ſuch times there can be no difficulty in getting a 
congregation. I hope likewiſe, that you are not wanting in due regard 
to thoſe which are uſually called State Holydays: and particularly, that 
if the public faſt, which Lath been appointed theſe two laſt years, ſhould 
be continued (as we have but too much reaſon to apprehend there will 
be need) I beg you will endeavour, not only to bring your pariſhioners 
to church on that occaſion ; but move them to ſuch inward humiliation. 
for their own fins, and ſuch fervency of prayer for this moſt corrupt and 
wicked nation, as may avert, if it be poſtible, the juſt judgments of God 
which ſo viſibly threaten us. „ aP 1 2 

You muſt have underſtood, Brethren, in all you have heard, that T 
am not exhorting you to promote in your pariſhes a mere form of god- 
lineſs without the power. Outward obſervances, by whatever authority 
appointed, are only valuable in proportion as they proceed from a good 
heart, and become means of edification and grace. They are always 
to be reverently regarded, but never reſted in: for perſons may obſerve 
without the leaſt benefit, what they cannot omit without great fin, - The * 
buſineſs of your pariſhioners therefore is, ſo to uſe the external part of 
religion, as to be inwardly improved by it in love to. God and their fel- 
low-creatures, and in moral ſelf-goverament : and your buſineſs is to ap- 
ply both your public and private diligence, that this happy end be effec- 
tually attained. You have under your care great numbers of poor crea- 
tures, living very laborious lives in this world, and depending almoſt in- 
tirely on you for their, hopes of another. It is a noble employment to 
direct their behaviour and lighten their toils bere, by precepts and mo- 
tives which lead them on at the ſame time to happineſs hereafter, You 
will be ſurg of their acknowledgments at leaſt in proportion as you ſuc- 
ceed in this work: but you will be rewarded by God in proportion as 
you endeavour ĩt. Think not therefore, that I am laying burthens upon 
you, but only firring up your minds by way of remembrance, and exhorting 
you ſo.to watch for the ſpulsof men as they that muſt give account, that yeu 
may do it with joy and not with grief. It is very little in my power either 
to increaſe or leſſen your duty, Our: bleſſed Maſter hath fixed it, you 
have undertaken it: and were I to releaſc you from ever ſo great a part 
of it, I ſhould only bring guilt on myſelf without acquitting you at all, 
The injunctions of the New Teſtament, infinitely Ricker Than any of 

v men, 

"I 


men, would continue to bind you as firmly as ever. Take heed herefirg 
0 the miniſtry which you have received in the Lord, that yau fulfil it... 

Having a ſubject of ſuch a nature to ſpeak to you upon, and beinp 
able to ſpeak' to you in a body but once in three years, you mult nat 
* wonder if I go ſomewhat beyond the bounds of à common diſcourſe, 
. There are many other things, and very material ones, relating to 10h 


9 4 as pariſh miniſters, which I could have wiſhed to mention now: but f 
. willing to treat firſt of ſuch matters as belong more immediately 0 
ll was willing to treat firſt of fuch matters as belong more immediately to 
1. the worſhip of God, If it pleaſe him that I live to another viſitation, I 
1 po . t pleaſe him that 1 live to another vifitation, I 
0 „ hall in that proceed to the reſt. Feat me no to add but one word ot 
0 two more upon a different ſubject an e e E 
Wa Whilſt we are ſerving Chriſtianity here, with the advantage of à legal 
| "a _ eſtabliſhment and maintenance, there are vaſt multitudes of our fellow. 
1 ſubjects in America, their Negro. ſlaves, and the neighbouring Indian, 
1 amongſt whom the 1 of God 1s. taught, and the exerciſes of 
19 bis worſhip ſupported, if at all, very imperfectly, and with great difh- 
4.0 culty, by the Society for propagating the Goſpel : the income of which 
1 depends intirely on the voluntary contributions of good Chriſtians; and 


14 is now reduced ſo low, and bufthened with ſuch a debt, that they find 
| it neceſſary to propoſe, this next year, according to the powers of their 
Charter and with his Majeſty's' recommendatory letters, a general col- 
lection, which they have not had for above 20 years paſt, to enable them 
to go on. Application will probably not be made to every pariſh ſepa- 
rately. But I hope every miniſter will give this excellent defign all the 
aſſiſtance in his power: ſuch, as can afford it, either by becoming ſtated 
contributors and members of the Society; or at leaſt by ſome occaſional 
benefaction in this time of need; and all, by recommending the caſe to 
#19 ſuch of their people or acquaintance' as they have reaſon to think will 
#4: of pay regard to it. If any perſon defires a more particular acquaintance 
{RY with the nature and uſefulneſs and preſent condition of this undertak- 
ing, I have given ſome account of theſe matters in a ſermon at their an- 

niverſary meeting lately publiſhed by me, and ſhall be ready to give any 

of you farther information, who ſhall either now or hereafter apply to 
*» 77, — 

But I muſt not yet conclude, without mentioning alſo the Society for 

promoting Chriſtian knowledge : who are carrying on the fame good 

| work in the E Indies, which that for propagating the Goſpel is in the 
489 Mai; and at the ſame time are promoting the cauſe' of religion many 
1 ways here at home : particularly by ſelling at very low rates, Bibles, 
A. Common- Prayers, and numbers of other religious b6oks, chiefly of ſmall 
ſizes, for the uſe of the poor. This they alſo are ſupported in by volun- 
tary benefactions: to which whoever is able to Comtrygre will do a very 
good work: and whoever can only purchaſe à few of their books for the 
uſe of his pariſhioners, ſhall have both my beft' aſſiſtance iti it, and my 
Wl hearty thanks for it. 2 %% 
TRY I do not mean at all in ſpeaking of theſe things to preſcribe to you the 
. methods of your charity: but only to lay before you two very deſerving 
ones, which may poſſibly have eſcaped the notice of ſome of you; and to 
endeavour, that the cauſe of our Lord and Maſter may be ſerved in as 
wan) ways ay it can; for you muſt be ſenſible bow very great born 
"I Ba. N Fi 9 257 0320p * 1 
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ſecond Charge to his Clergy. | 27 
there is that none be b pen. By zealouſly making uſr of ſuck 48 
are preſented to us, we may poſſibly be of much more ſervice to others 
than we expect: but we ſhall be ſure of doing infinite ſervice to our- 
ſelves. And may God ſtir up the wills of all his faithful people, that they 
plenteoufly bringing fort the fruit of good works, may of him be plenteoufly re- 
warded through Feſus Chriſt our Lord (a. ; 


(=) Colle& for the 25th Sugday after Fripity. 
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Reverend Brethren, 


1 CANNOT ſpeak to you thus aſſembled, without congratulat- 
ing you in the firſt place on the happy ſuppreſſion of that un- 
natural rebellion, which, ſince we met laſt, hath threatened our te- 
ligion and liberties. Nor will either my duty, or my inclination, ſuf- 
— fer me to omit returning you my heartieſt thanks, for the unanimous 
1 "ll zeal, you expreſſed againſt it; and I doubt not were ready to exprels, 
even before the exhortation to do ſo, which I was directed to ſend you, 
and which you received with ſo obliging a regard. Your behaviour, 
and that of the whole Clergy, on this trying occaſion, hath abounded 
with ſuch proofs of loyalty and affection to the government, under which 
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Clergy's encroaching on the properties of the Laity, not negſecting their 
| X gt 0 


The Bibup of Oxford sthird charge, SM. 23 
God's merey hath placed and continued us, that his Majeſty hath de- 
clared, he ſhall ever have n ſenſe of what you have done for 
the ſapport of his throne, and gladly ſhew his gratitude by any proper 
methods of extending his royal favour to you and to religion. It may 
be hoped alſo, that our fellow: ſubjects will remember, what they owe to 
our long- deſpiſed and reproached labours: and learn, how eſſential a 
part of the church of Angland is of our preſent eſtabliſhment. Indeed, 
not only the more candid of thoſe, who thought amiſs of us, have or 
knowledged our merit now; but the hing lips are put to filence, which diſ- 
dainfully and ee ſpoke againſi us (a). And let us go on, Brethrer 
to expreſs the warmeſt and moſt prudent zeal for what we doubly felt 
the value of, when we feared to loſe it: and ſo behave in this and all re- 
ſpects, that they who are of the contrary part may be aſhamed, having no evil 
thing to ſay of us (b). For however imperfectly men may do us juſtice, 
.out.reward frank: God is Care; po hoon ft es Eo Ts 3, 
I have recommended to you, in the courſe of my former viſitations, 
various parts of your duty: firſt. in general, as Miniſters of the Goſpel 
in a vicious and profane age; then more particularly, as Incumbents of 
your reſpective pariſhes. Under this latter head, I began with what im- 
mediately relates to the worſhip of God: and now proceed to another 
point, of a temporal nature indeed, as it may ſeem, but ſeveral ways 
connected with ſpirituals; the care you are bound to take of the inc | 
ariſing from your benefices. Theſe endowments are ſacred to the pur- 
poſes of piety and charity: and it is neither lawful for us to employ them 
unſuitably ourſelves, nor to let any part of them become a. prey to the 
avarice of others. The few that may appear to be larger than was ne- 
ceſſary, are in truth but needful eneouragements to the breeding up of 
youth for holy- orders. And were they Fellzned,. either an inſufficient 
number would be deſtined to that ſervice, or too many of them would 
be of the loweſt rank, unable to bear the expence of acquiring due know- 
ledge, and unlikely to be treated with due regard. Beſides, the maſt 
plentiful of theſe revenues may be well applied to religious uſes : and 
therefore, as they have been dedicated, ought to continue appropriated, 
to them. But the generality of them, it will ſurely be am are ſmall 


enough: and a very great part left ſo. utterly incompetent, by the ravages 


of former times, that the little which remains, demands our ſtricteſt 
care now. For, without it, poor incumbents will not be able to main- 
tain themſelves decently, much leſs to exerciſe hoſpitality and chari 
towards others. Vet on theſe things both their ſpirit and their ſucce! 
in doing their duty greatly depend. And therefore how: indifferent ſo- 
ever any of us may have cauſe to be about our own intereſts ; we ought 
to conſider ourſelves as truſtees for our ſucceſſors. We all blame our 
predeceſſors, if they have not tranſmitted the patrimony of the church 
undiminiſhed into our hands. Let us think then what others hereafter 
will ſay of us, and with what reaſon, if we are guilty of the ſame faul 1 
and give away for ever, what we ſhould count it facrilege in any one Rf 
to taweofodlt , ff hn nec 3 N | 
Indeed ſome;perſons:imagine or pretend that the only danger is of the 


i. 


(a) Pſal. xxxi. 20. oY (5) Tit. ii. 8. ' 
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own. And we acknowledge there have been times, when; that Was the 
danger. But they are long paſt: and God forbid we Thould' defire't 
"revive them. Placing exceſſive wealth in the hands of cccleſiaſtics, 
would both endanger others and corrupt them: as the examples of paſt 
ages have too rang ſhewn, But the parochial Clergy of thofe time, 
"Inſtead of being the authors of this error; were the heavieſt ſufferers 
it. And to renew the attempt in theſe days, would be folly equal ro 
wickedneſs: of which we ſhould ſo certainly and immediately be matte 
ſenſible, indeed we are fo univerſally ſenfible of it already, that ttt 
can be no need of giving cautions on this head. All we wiſh for id; the 
unmoleſted enjoyment of what clearly belongs to us, and a reaſonable 
allowance of what is confeſſedly requiſite for us, in order to attain te 
only ends of our inſtitution, the preſent and future happineſs of mf. 
kind. In how many and fad inſtances we fail of poſſeſſing in peace furh 
a competent proviſion, 1 need not ſay. Let us all hehave under-whay- 
ever uſage we receive, with the innocence and the prudence, whichiour 
Maſter enjoins. But we ſhall be wan ing in both, if we'wrong ourſelyes 
and thoſe that will come after us, By improper voluntary-diminutions 
of what is allotted for our ſupport: Which, through inconſiderateneſt 
and indolence, hath been often done: deſignedly; IWould hope, but ſel- 
dom. And we may be guilty of it, either at coming into our benefices, 
or during our incumbency en them, or when ye quit them: to Which 
"three ber I Mall fpeak in'their-6rder.” 4 09230 1909 monk nes al 
© Yer indeed, as 1 am now directing my difcourſeto- perſons, moſt 9 
them already. poſſeſſed of benefices, it may ſeem too late to giveicautions 
reſpecting the time of entering e But all who have actel 
right then, will at leaſt hear with pleaſure their conduct approvedi If 
Iny have acted wrong; which 1 do not know, that any of you haue g 
being ſhewn. it,” they may repent of it, they may conſider how far th 
Tati Undo what they have done, or prevent the bad conſequences 


er 

Are likely to flow from it. And both ſorts may be :inifluenced. »niole m. 
'Kroogly, to take no improper ſteps on any future oecaſion, and to wam n. 
*their friends againſt ſuch errors. , 1 954k $243 2% toned m 
I proceed therefore to ſay, that benefices ought neither to be given, ic 
nor accepted, with any other condition: or promiſe, than that of doing 
our duty in relation to them. This engagement is always underſtoòd, 
whether it be expreſſed or not: ànd no other ſhould either be require 
or complied with. For when Biſhops, originally the ſole-patronsz-46 ; 
encourage the endowment of 'parifhes, gave others at right of preſent kalt 
fit perſons to them ; or that right was confirmed or granted by the ci WF" 
power: they muſt be ſuppoſed to give it only to be exerciſed for the ſu ior 
ture, as it had been before: when whoever was appointed to any ſtation 
In the church, enjoyed the benefit of all he was appointed to, ſo long nor 
he behaved well. And there fore attempting to bring the Glergy into 
"worſe condition, is ufurpation: and —— to the attempt ĩs enebu - 
rag ing uſurpat ion ede een een ener ver 
Fet there is a great difference between the things to which our ſub» ach 
miffion may be demanded. Some are groſsly and obviouſly unlawful. | 
If for inſtance any perſon, in order to obtain a benefice, promiſes to give 
up ſuch a part of the income, to connive at ſuch a leſſening of it, to ac- bor 
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very unreaſona 


VV 
a payment to any one out of it? theſe things are in effect the ſame with 
laying down beforehand ſuch a ſum for it: Which is the neareſt approach, 
excepting that of bribing for holy orders, to his fin, who thought the 
gifts of God might be purchaſed with money, and was anſwered, Thy monyy 
periſh with thee (e). Nor can it take away, if it alleviate the guilt, that 
the payment or penſion, thus reſerved, is allotted to uſes really charita 

ble; Still it is puyings what ought to be freely beſtowed : this forced 
charity muſt diſable j oluntar) = 

its amount: and one compliance ina ſeemingly favourable inftance, wilt 
only make way for another in a more doubtful caſe, and [6 on without 
end. Another excuſe I hope nobody will plead ; that obligations of this 
kind may be ſafely entered into, ſince they are! notorlaully” void. Fai 
we can never be at liberty to make an agreement, merely becauſe it | 


. =» 


ſo bad a one, that neither 1aw nor coriſcience will let us keep 31s, 
But ſuppoſing a'perſon binds himſelf to his pation, only that be will 


quit his benefice, when required: even this he ought not to do. 5 
I 


he hath no right to promiſe it; and no power to perform the prom 
Whoever undertakes the care of a living, muſt continue that care trill 
the law deprives him of it, or his ſuperior releaſes him from it (d). 
Therefore he can only ſubject himſelf to a penalty which another may 
exact at pleaſure, wnleſs he doth what of himſelf he is not able to dq, 


patron, though not for his firſt poſſeſſion of the benetice, yet for his con- 
tinuance in it: beſides, that he muſt either diſtreſs himſelf, or defraud 
religion and charity of what he ought to have beſtowed on them, If then 
to avoid paying it, che; begs leave to refign,z.. he-puts his Biſhop. under 

le difficulties : who by refuſing his requeſt, may bring 
great inconveniences on the poor man: and by granting it, may loſe a 
miniſter from a pariſh, where he was uſeful, and onght to have cbati- 
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e a man from voluntary almigiving, in proportion to 


and knows not whether he ſhall obtain permifion to do. Can this by 
prudent ? Can it be fit? If he pay the penalty, he gives money t the 


nued : may expoſe himſelf to the many bad conſequences of having an 


improper ſueceſſor preſented to him. At leaſt he Will encourage a — 

ice undoubtedly wrong and hurtful in the main, hate ver it may be in 

he inſtance before him. And why are not theſe ſufficient grounds for” 
mow ; py whatever the incumbent ſuffers by it, he hath brought 
Beſides, in bonds to reſign, where no condition is expreſſed, ſome.un- 


- 


fair intention almoſt always lies hid. For if it were an honeſt one, why 


ſhould it not be plainly, mentioned, and both ſides cleared from imputa- 
ions Aſſuredly unleſs perſons are to a ſtrange degree inconfiderate, 


this would be done if it could. The true meaning therefore too come F 
monly is, to enſlave the incumbent to the will and pleaſure of his pa- 


ron, whatever it ſhalt happen at any time to he. So that; if he demands 
ais legal dues; if he is not ſubſervient to the ſchemes, political or what- 
ver they are, which he is required to promote ; if he reproves ſuch and 
ach vices z if he preaches, or does not preach, ſuch and ſuch e 
% A, , Rt RPMPPfffmnn YC OO OO 
K. See Rigg on Bonds of Reſignation, in the third volume of his 
VIKS, p. 31. | | \ 
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if he ſtands up for charity and juſtice to any one when. he is forbid, 

the terror of reſi ignation, or the penalty of he d, may immedi ;ately 5 
be ſhaken over his head, How a efully Neath, the digaity of a Cher. 
gyman is ſuch a fituation as this, ow ,grievoully 7p it opp al 

to unbecoming, and even unlawful, compliances What ſuſpi pic) 
Moth it bring upon him of bein unduly influcnopE, when he is not Wh 
however he may eſcap himſe 1 What a ſnare may his 818 570 

to (Bj poor Heri 0 " weaker od r fl 11 0 charaè 


Points all e hn to. by | .cer 10 
to 'obtain Px 1 dag the 


Conſtitutions of Cardinal a e ane in. NN j cenſpreya 
bein imoniaca „ all | Aargains or . or proguring of benefices; 
and aſſert that, benefices ought to be given without apy. condition ga 
order that the perſon reel ſhall ſwear, he biber prom 1 7 
- given, nor exchanged, nor lent, nor. depoſited, nor remit Ted te 
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3 WY et bf 1 lier t nds of ref Fgnition in Knead "vj 
As, p-. ah iy. a ſeveral ut bo contra 7. Are allowed ; © and 
not 9 truſts and bonfidences; Las dect 1 Rave been aft 

that Dr. Beulen held a living in truſt for the Biſhop's ſon] nor againſt Whit 
is done, in confideration of ſervice,” without a compact; but only againſt 1 
legal obligation on the party, before his Per to perform doch a 006 
on; and if he do not, to reſigg. unt 
1 ) The Council of Weftminfeer, 1138, appointp⸗ that when, any one 
ceives inveſtiture from the Biſhop, he ſhall ſwear that he hath. neither Iven 
EA any thing for his benefice. Spelm. vol. 2. p- 39 apud _ 
Co 4 

(2) The! words are, guzod propter prafe entalionem Mam nec promi ſerit nec < 
derit aligaid . nec aliquam propter boc interit fefionem : where þ 
moſt naturally refers to acgotin n underſtood. 

hy Conc. Oxon. c. 18. in Wilkins,” vol. f. p. 588. and Lyndtvood, L. 
dle Jurej urando, cap. preſenti, in Wake's charge 1709. p. 34. and Stillin ef 
on s, Cc. p. 721. and letter about bonds, p. 39. 
), But it appears, by the preamble, that this was dnkgned only: _ 
putting it thus in the patron's power to diſpoie of the profits, or turn ae: 
cumbents out, and give pluralities of livings to ſuch as ien ; 

(i) Wilkins, vol. 3. p. 216. Hake, p. 35, 36. 

(A) The injunctions, of Ed. 6. in 1547. appoint that ſuch as buy edel 
or come to them by fraud or deceit, ſhall be deprived, Sc, And ſuch. 4 
fell them, or by any colour beſtow them for their on gain or 'profi 
mall loſe their ri ht of preſenting for that time. Wi . vol. 4+ P. 77 
| 0 Waking, vol. 4, P. 124, 125. 
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third Charge fo his Clerey, 2; 34 
held under him, two years after, complaining that, of late years, perſôns 
have procured benefices et prelaturas, [.pariſh-pticlts are prælati ſee 


ei. In lex to Dynduood in prælatus :] not only vacant, but likely to become s 

aan ſo, ub precibus & obſequits tantum, ſed & apertis muneribus, fo that elec- 

ONs tionum ſaluberrime forme gue per canones Iiberæ eſſe deberent, vel fraudi- 

Or bus obtencbrate ſunt, vel ad compromiſſi neceſſitatem redate : directs, that 

ol Biſhops prevent theſe things, and take care by, themſelves and their offi= *. / 
1 cers, eſpecially 9 in prælaterum electionibus tanquam aireftores & canfuls »+ 
he, teres interejſe continget, that fraudes & pactiones be excluded: and if any © * 
bse have got, fer pecuniæ & munerim /,rdes, prælaturam vel beneficium ecs 


bed cleſiaſt cum, he be puniſhed (m). It is indeed true, that the great evil, 

nal Wt which theſe ſeveral directions were levelled, was giving or promiſing 9 
T to money for preſentations, or receiving it for reſignations (2). And there- 

the fore it may be argued, that where no money is directly paid, or taken, 

or covenauted for, nothing illegal is done. But the opinions delivered, 

ap ::d the judgments! pronounced, by the Canon lawyers, plainly extend 

Ven, the prohibition to whatever is equivalent to money (o). And it hath 

#) bocca urged that by how much ſoever a perſons leſſens the value of a be- 

FO nctice to himſelf by ua bond of reſignation to the patron in order to pro- 

Ce: BY cure it, as unqueſtionably ſuch a bond doth leſſen it, ſo much in effect 
F.) I pays to obtain it (5). Or allowing, that in ſome caſes this doth not 

e old: yet nothing will prevent ualawful contracts in many caſes, but 

RS prohibiting in all caſes abſolute contracts to reſign upon demand; which 

Wo herctore the abovementioned Conſtitations have rightly: done. And as 

Held the oaths, preſcribed in them, expreſs the denial of having made ſuch 4 
"hx contract; the oath preſcribed at this time muſt naturally be underſtood 


Ms to imply the ſame thing. For its being leſs explicit is no proof, that, = 
har io common acceptation came under the name Simoniacal before, doth — 


not come under it {till. | 5 . | ; hs * 
However, we muſt acknowledge, that bonds of reſignation on de- 
mand have been declared by the temporal judges valid, and not * 


( Wilkins, vol. 4. p. 165. | [45 BY WY Hah 

() The tenor of them ſhews this, Particularly the corrupt refignations A 
were to get penfions out of benefices, or money for quitting them, or ex- 
hanges gainful to the patron or his friends, The Ref. Leg. Eecl. Tit. de re- 
nunciatione, cap. 3. forbids only reſignations for conſideration of gain. See 
Hake, p. 48. And Tit. de admittendis ad Beneficia Eccleflaſtica. e. 24. only 
bliges a perſon at inſtitution to ſwear that he neither hath given nor pro- 
ed, nor will give, any thing. And Tit. de beneficits conferendis forbids only 
ompacts by which benefices are leſſened. See Wake, p. 36. who goes too 
ar in ſaying the words are general againſt all manner of contracts or promiſes, 
be preamble of the oath in Can. 40. condemns only Baying and ſelling of 
bene fices. The Latin is 'nnundinatio. But S$tiltingflect jaith, p. 719, this takes in” 


ny benefit accruing to the patron, becauſe nomine emptionis & erenditionis ins 


Fre 
iefio 


ell gitur omnis contraflus non gratuitus. 
ach, a (%) See Wale, p. 18, 24. Stillingflect, p. 719, 722. and letter about bonds, 


pron. 4%. Se. The injunctions of Ed. 6. forbid patrons ſelling livings, or by 
De 77 Y _—_ beſtowing them for their own gain and profit. Y/ilkirs, vol 4. 


( 7 Srilling "fleet, p. 722. 
Vol. VI. ih C 
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ſome particular remarkable ſorts ſpecified in it: and Wake agrees that it 
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niacal (9). And they are indeed the proper judges, whether they am 
ſuch by the common and ſtatute law. But whether the eccleſiaſtical 

law permits them, is not fo clearly within their cognizance. | Indeed 

all queſtions about this crime ſeem to have been entirely out of it (5, 

till an act was made, 3r Eliz. c. 6. which, for the avoiding of ſimony and 

 Corrupticn in preſentations and collations, inflifts penalties on thoſe who ſhall 
either give or procure them for any ſum of money, profit or benefit; 

or for any promiſe, bond, or aſſurance of it, directly or indirectly: but 

at the ſame time allows the eccleſiaſtical laws to puniſh the ſame offences 

which the act doth, in the ſame manner as they did before. Now mak 

ing theſe proviſions is not ſaying, that nothing ſhall be deemed Gimoniz- 

cal by the ſpiritual judge, but what the temporal judge ſhall think is for- 

bidden by this act (). And therefore, though the latter may apprehend 

abſolute bonds of reſignation to be confiftent with the ſtature; yet the 

former may juſtly apprehend them to be . inconſiſtent with the conſſitu- 
tions of the church, which we ought to obey ; and with the oath again 

| {imony, 


3 x 
» 


(q) Stillingflcet, p. 735. Sc. Wake, p. 49. Sc. Indeed Stillingflee?, p. 
735. ſays that the court, having given judgment for ſuch a bond in the cale 
of Jones and Latorenre, 8 Jac. f. held, ſeven years after, wiz. 15 Face I. in 
the caſe of Paſchal and Clerk, that it was ſimony within the ſtatute ; and he 
cites Noy, 22. for it. But Wake mentions not this: and Fat/on, c. 5. p. 40. 
ſays it doth not appear by the roll that there was ſuch a trial; and if then 
was, it is of no great authority, nor hath been regarded ſince. | 
(]) See Wake, p. 39, 50. The preamble of 5 Eliz, c. 23. compared with 
$ 13» ſufficiently intimates that ſimony is an offence appertaining merely to 
he juriſdiction and determination of the ecclefiaſtical courts and judges. Yet 
Stillingflect, p. 718. cites from Croke, Car. 361. the judges as laying, in the 
caſe of Mackaller and Todderict, that the common law before 31 Eliz. took | 
notice of a fimoniacal contract. But Coke in Cawarie's caſe, 5th Rep. fol. 
8, 9. as cited by Wake, p. 50. puts ſimony among the crimes the conuſance BW . 
whereof belongs not to the common but eccleſiaſtical law, and repeats the 
fame, p. 40. And Croke, fol. 789. ſays that the judges in the caſe of Baker, 
42 Eliz. held that it appertains to the ſpiritual court to determine what 5 
fimony, and not to this court to meddle therewith. | 
(s) Stillingfleet, p. 718. ſaith the words fimony or ſimoniacal contract 
* are never mentioned in this ſtatute. And Fake, p. 50. cites Ney Rep. 
fol. 25. as ſaying that © in it there is no word of fimony ; becauſe by that 
% means the common law would have been judge what ſhould have been ſimo- 
„ ny, and what not.” And Srzillingfleet, ibid. allows, that if the word had f 
been there, the judges would have had ſufficient reaſon to declare what f 
fimony and what not, Now in truth that part of the act which relates to the © 
refent affair begins thus. And for the avoiding of fimony and corruption Wl + 
in preſentations, collations, and donations of and to benefices, &c. and in Wil 
«© admiffions, inſtitutions, and inductions to the ſame, be it further enacted, Wl © 
that, if any perſon, &c. This may ſeem to imply that no other things 
but thoſe mentioned afterwards were fimony : otherwiſe the act would provide 
only for avoiding ſome ſorts of fimony. Accordingly Gibſor- Cod. p. 839. 
and &= ling. Pref. p. 714. and Diſc. p. 518, think it only means to puniſh 


abrogates no ecclefiaſtical law. And this agrees with what is. obſerved here, 
note (n). But till the judges, after this act, thought that judging of fimony 
did not belong to them, See here, note (r). . 


{ 
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third Charge t6 bis Clergy: „ 
{mony, which ought to be taken in the ſenſe of thoſe who originally en- 


dare 

ical joined and {till adminiſter it; and not to have its. meaning changed on 

leed the ſuppoſed authority of their opinions, who neither have undertaken- 

(7), to interpret it, nor, if the judgment of their predeceſſors be allowed, 

and have a right to do it. e WA ; 
Ar leaſt refuſing ſuch bonds, on account of the oath, mult be the 


ſafeſt fide: eſpecially, as the. greateſt divines of this church have declar- 
ed againſt them; and I think none for them. Though indeed, were 


nes the oath out of the queſtion ; the bonds are apparently ſo miſchievous, 
nak- as to be for that reaſon alone ſufficiently unlawful. It may be ſaid, that 
Diz- if the patron attempts to. make ill ule of them, equity will relieve 
for- the incumbent. But I have ſhewn you, that their conſequences muſt 
nend be very bad, whatever uſe the patron makes of them. And beſides, 


how expenſive, indeed how uncertain, this pretended. relief will be; 
how ſeldom therefore it will or can be fought for; and how much 
better on all accounts it is to avoid the need of it; every one mult. 
perceive. wy” : | 

But let us now ſuppoſe, that a ſeemingly. reaſonable condition were 
expreſſed in theſe bonds: for inſtance, to reſign when ſuch a relation or 


| friend of the patron's comes to the age of being preſented, who. perhaps 
Cale hath been educated with a view to the benefice vacant (t). Now I do 
ode not ſay but a perſon may very lawfully, and ſometimes very charitably 


form an intention of refigning- at ſuch a period, if gircumſlances then 
ſhould make it proper; and may alſo ſignify ſuch intention beforehand. 
But if he bind himſelf to it abſolutely, beſides the diſtruſt of him, which, 
requiring this implies, perhaps when the time comes, the young perſon: 
will refuſe to take the benefice, or the patron to give it him: and yet 


Yet the incumbent muſt continue in perfect dependance thencefarward.: for 
n the his caſe is become the ſame, as if his bond had been originally without 
* any condition. Beſides, this contrivance for procuring an immediate 

Ol. 


vacancy at ſuch a, particular time, encourages perſons, even of low rank, 
to purchaſe patronages, ſeparate from the manors on which they were 
anciently appendant, merely to ſerve intereſted purpuſes. And the ge- 
nerality of theſe, inſtead of conſidering their right of preſentation as a 
ſpiritual truſt, to be conſcientiouſly diſcharged, wili of courſe look on it 

| | as 


ſi mo- (%) Stilling fleet, p. 716. ſuppoſes this to be the intent, with which an ab- 
bad ſolute bond is required, and faith, it is a caſe, wherein a bond may be thought 
vn far more reaſonable than in others, But he expreſſes no poſitive approbation 
o the of it, nor doth he mention there giving a bond with this condition expreſſed. 
ption I But, in p. 736. he hath that cafe in view, where he faith, © that there may 
nd in be a lawful truſt in ſuch a caſe, I do not queſtion: yet adds, but whether 
Cted, BW the perſon who takes this truſt can enter into a bond and take the oathy 
hing I very much queſtion.” And Wake, though in p. 22. be names this as 
ovide ene of the moſt fayourable caſes. that can be deſired, condemns it notwith- 
830. ſtanding, as an obligation, which the patron has no right to impoſe, nor the 
uniſh clerk any power to enter into, as contrary to the Canons, and the authority 
at it of the Biſhop, and the gath of yielding him canonical obedience, and of 
here, i doing what in the clerk lies to maintain the right of his ſee; but he doth 
mon not ſay it is contrary to the oath 7 ſimony. a | 
2 - 7 
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es a temporal inheritance, which ſince they have bought, they may fairly 
ſell, at any time, in any manner, for what they can: or at beſt mer 
as the means of providing a maintenance for ſuch perſons as they pleaſe: 
who therefore, unleſs they will be caſt off intirely by their friends, muſt, 


when they are of age, however unfit for the cure of fouls, however a+: 


verſe from it, ſubmit to be preſented, and perhaps cannot be rejected. 
'Then further, in proportion as this cuſtom prevails, benefices, and par- 
ticularly the more valuable ones, coming to be of a temporary and pre- 
carious tenure, contrary to what they were intended; perſons of cha- 
rafter and abilities, and a proper ſpirit, will not fo often care to take 
them. Or if they do, they will not uſually, indeed it cannot fo well be 
expected they ſhould, either defend the rights of them, or exerciſe hoſ- 
pitality and charity upon them, in the fame manner, as if they were 
to hold them for life. Nor will the people, generally ſpeaking, reſpect 
* thoſe who come in thus, and muſt behave, and go out again thus, as 
they ought always to reſpect their miniſters. K | ; 


But ftill perſons may plead that whatever is objected againſt other en-. 


gagements from incumbents to patrons, yet if they engage only to be 
conſtantly reſident, to do faithfully the whole duty, which the laws of 


the church enjoin them, or perhaps ſomewhat more; this muſt be al- 


lowable. And doubtleſs it is, provided the engagement be only a ſin- 
cere promiſe of acting thus, as far as they can with reaſonable conve- 
nience. Nay if they bind themſelves by a legal tie, to do any thing, 
which either belongs of courle to their benefice, or hath by ancient cuſ- 
tom been annexed to it, learned and judicious authors juſtify them (u). 
But covenanting thus to do even a Jaudable action, as teaching ſchool or 


p:eſcribing to the lick, if their predeceſſors were not, without a cove- 


nant, : obliged to it, hath been held unlawful and ſimoniacal (w): be- 
cauſe it is promiſing to ſave, which upon the matter is promiſing to give, 
ſo much money either to the patron, or however to thoſe for whom he 
intereſts himſelf. And indeed, though perſons were to promiſe only 
what in conſcience they are antecedently bound to; yet if they tie 


themſelves, either to do this, or to reſign ; whenever they fail in any 


one part of it, as to be ſure they will in ſome, ſooner or later, though 


perhaps very innocently ; ſuppoſing the rigour of their bond inſiſted up- 


on, (as Who can ſay it will not?) they are at the mercy of the patron 
ever after. He becomes their ordinary; and is veſted, by their impru- 
dence, with a much greater authority, than the Biſhop hath : an autho- 
rity of reſtraining their liberty, where the wiſdom of the church hath 
not reſtrained it (x): an authority of proceedins ſummarily ; and de- 
priving them, for whatever failures he hath thoughe fit to inſert in the 
bond, without delay and without appeal: and this authority he may ex- 


ercile ever after, when he pleaſes, to juſt the ſame pui poſes, as it they 


ha] covenanted at firſt to reſign when requeſted. 


Still, without queſtion, many good perions have both required and 


given bonds of reſignation of theſe latter forts: and in many caſes, as 


no ; 


(tu) Wake's Charge, 1709, p. 24. Stillingflert's Jetter, p. 54. 


(w) Wake, p. 18. 


(x) Wake, P · 25 
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no harm at all hath been intended, ſo no particular harm hath been done 
by them. But in ſo many more there hath, and it is ſo neceſſary to go 
by general rules; and one ſpecious exception doth fo conſtintly produce 
others that are a little leſs ſo; till at laſt the moſt pernicious practices 
creep in (Y), that there is abundant reaſon to refuſe making auy con- 
tracts whatſoever in order to obtain preſentation = and more eſpecially 
there is reaſon to refuſe them, on account of their miſchievous influence 


FR on the revenues of the church: which was the immediate occaſion of 
a. my ſpeaking of them now; though 1 thought it by no means proper to 
Ke omit ,the other arguments againſt chem. | | 
de Perhaps it may be ſaid: if patrons will have bonds of reſignation, 
ji what can clergymen do? I anſwer, if clergymen will not give them, 
re how can patrons help themfelves? They mult preſent without them, 
& or their right muſt lapſe to the Biſhop, who will. It miy indeed be re- 
as plied, that though one perſon rejects the offer, another will accept it: 
and therefore he may as well. But this would equally be an excuſe for 
n- the worſt of wrong compliances in every kind; and conſequently it is 
de an excuſe for none. Beſides, it may happen, that by arguing with pa- 
of trons againſt ſuch contracts, they may be convinced; and learn fo juſt 
l- an eſteem for thoſe, who refuſe them decently and reſpectfully, as not 
0- only to preſent them with double ' pleaſure, but do them afterwards 
e· greater ſervices, than they intended them before. At leaſt whatever 
g. clergyman behaves in ſo worthy and exemplary a manner, will aiſur- 
ff edly, if the reſt of his conduct be ſuitable to that part, either by the 
). care of God's Providence, be raiſed in the world ſome other way; 
or or, by the influence of God's Spirit, be made eaſy and happy in his 
e- preſent ſituation. | EL 8 
e- But it may be objected further, that Biſhops argue with an ill grace 
e, againſt bonds at preſentation, while they themſelves take them at iuſti- 
* tution. And it muſt be owned, that in ſeveral Dioceſes, particularly 
ly that of Lincoln out of which this was taken, and of Peterborough which 
ie was alſo taken from thence (z), there is an ancient and immemorial 
y ceuſtom, (cuſtoms, you are ſenſible, not being the ſame every where ;) 
rh for the clerk preſented to indemnify the Biſhop and hjs officers from all 
2 juits at law for inſtituting him. And accordingly in this Dioceſe, bonds 
on appear to have been taken for that purpoſe at all inſtitutions for 120 years 
Ys paſt: within which time, there have been nearly, if not quite, 700 
0 given, that are now lying in the regiſtry: and hence we may preſume 
h the practice hath been the ſame from the erection of the See. The ori- 
e- ginal of it probably was, that a commiſſion of enquiry being formerly 
1 ſent out, as old regiſters prove, upon every vacancy (a) alledged, to 
K | . certify 
7 | 


(yz) ] W296. | 

14 (z) In Linculn Dioceſe they are taken only when the Biſhop hath any the 

ao leaſt ſuſpicion about the patronage : in Peterborough and Litch/ield always: in 

Canterbury whenever a new patron preſents : in Gloucgſter and Exeter they were 

taken till the time of the preſent Biſhops. 3 mugs 
(a) That it was on every vacancy appears. from / Archbiſhop Strarford's 

Conſtitution, Seve, A. D. 1342. in Lindw. p. 222. and from Lind. p. 217. 


an 
C3 
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certify the Biſnop, whether the living was really vacant,, who was a4 
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preſent the true patron, and whatever elſe it was requiſite he ſhould know 


ia order to inſtifute : and the expence of this commiſſion, and of the 


proceedings upon it, being of neceſlity conſiderable to the clerk, who 
bo it (5) ; the cheaper method of a bond from him to fave the Biſhop 
harmleſs, was ſubſtituted in its room. And a further reaſon might be, 
that, the Biſhop having 28 days allowed him, after the preſentation wi 
tendered, to conſider and inform himſelf, whether he ſhould inſtitute the 
clerk preſented or not; the clerk was willing and deſirous, rather to ip 
demnify the Biſhop, if he would conſent to inſtitute him ſooner, than 
to bear the inconvenience, and perhaps charges, of waiting to the end 
of that time. Art leaſt the only deſign of this bond was and is, that if 
the clerk's title to inſtitution be queſtionable, the Biſhop may not ſuffer 
by granting it. Now a covenant for this end is ſurely, a very lawful 
one, and ſubject to none of the miſchiefs, which, I have ſhewn you, 
attend bonds to patrons. Nor was any conſtitution of chureh 
Nate ever pointed againſt it: nor I believe hath any harm ever happen- 

ed from it. | | 
But I muſt own too, that there is another condition added to theſe 
bonds, that the clerk ſhall reſign his benefice if required by the Biſhop, 
in caſe any controverſy ariſe, whether his inſtitution be rightful, But 
this proviſion is, in the bond, expreſſed to be made -only for the ſame 
purpoſe with the former, the indemnification of the Biſhop : and the 
penalty of the bond is ſo moderated, as to ſerve that [purpoſe and 90 
other. Accordingly I have not heard, that any one perſon hath ever 
ſcrupled, in point of conſcience, to enter into this engagement; the 
meaning of it being only, that if he prove to have no right, he ſhall 
quit: nor indeed, that any one hath found cauſe to ſcruple it in point 
of prudence. For as you may be ſure the fulfilling it would never be 
required without neceſlity ; fo I believe it hath never yet been required 
at all, That neither the intention of this covenant was bad, nor the 
reaſons for it contemptible, you will readily allow, on being told, that 
it began to be inſerted conſtantly in this Dioceſe, at the time when our 
reſent moſt Reverend Metropolitan was placed over it : which ſeeming 
innovation was indeed only conforming more exactly to the old exampl; 
of our mother See (c). But ſtill as it is as a condition, the inſiſting on 
which, in ſome caſes, might have bad effects, that were not then fore 
ſeen (d); though in ſuch caſes it probably never would be inſiſted on 
| | | ©, 


on Archbiſhop Pectham's Conſtitution per no/fram provinciam verb, TIngquifiti 
nem, and from Biſhop Gib/on's Codex, p. 857. | 

(6) It appears from the above Conſtitution of Stratford, that the clerk 
paid for the commitſion, and therefore of courſe for all that was dom 
upon it. W | 

PU) I have ſeen a bond from the'Biſhop of Lincoln's regiſtry with this co. 
venant in it, printed iu the time of Fac. 2. and the Biſhop e me the 


covenant hath been uſed ever fince the reſtoration : how much ſooner b. 
knows not. 8 | 


* 


((A) e. g. A ſuit may be hegun which would have proved ineffeCtual. 


Yet if the Incumbent refign, the expence of a freſh preſentation and in 
1 x e f 8 f 3 ; E N 3 ſitution 
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x it never hath: I have determined, with his Grace's intire approba- 
tion, to omit it for the future, 53 | 

And in every thing, I ſhall not only be careful to make your burthens 
no heavier, but if it can be ſhewn me, that J am able to do it, with 
juſtice and equity, T ſhall be glad to make them lighter. The fees ta- 
ken of the Clergy in this Dioceſe, whether at inflitutions or viſttations, 
are not varied in any one article from thoſe, which were returned to, 
and not diſapproved by, a committee of Parliament in the time of my 
predeceſſor. They are the ſame, as he informs me, with thoſe taken in 
the time of his predeceſſor. Nor have I hitherto found proof, though 
1 have inquired with ſome care; that they have been increaſed at all 
materially ſince the Biſhoprick was founded (e). Thoſe of viſitation 
I am ſure have not in the leaſt, And yet the diminution of the value 
of money in that interval hath reduced the ſame ſum in name and quan- 
tity, to perhaps not, a fourth of what it was in effe& and uſe: on 
which account proportionable augmentations of fees have been made, 
] believe, in all temporal courts and offices; and ancient rules to the 
contrary have been juſtly deemed obſolete, the reaſons of them hav- 
ing ceaſed. So that where this hath not been done, or not to any 
conſiderable degree, there is cauſe to render to all their dues with great 
ſatisfaction. | 

And here I muſt take the freedom of ſpeaking to you about ſome dues 
owing to myſelf, ſynodals and procurations. The former are an an- 
cient acknowledgment of honour and ſubjection, reſerved by the Biſhops 
of the Weſtern church, as long ago as when they ſettled their own ſhare 
of the tithes, in each pariſh, to be the future property of the ſeveral 
incumbents: and it took its name from being uſually paid at the ſynodal 
meetings. Now fo ſmall] a tribute, eſpecially it conſidered as a quit 
rent for ſo great a conceſſion, can ſurely never be thought a hardſhip. 
The other, procurations, are alſo a payment ſeveral hundred years old, 
ſucceeding in the place of a much more expenſive obligation, that of en- 
tertaining the Biſhop and his attendants, when he vilited each pariſh. 
Neither of them hath been increaſed ſince their firſt beginning: the 
right to both is indiſputably legal: and as I am {worn to maintain all 
the rights of my See, I promiſe myſelf none of you will force me to do 
it in a way, that cannot be more diſagreeable to you, than it will to me. 
If any one pleads, that complying with the demand of ſo trifling a fum 
will be iaconvenient to him, it ſhall be more than returned him. If 
any one doubts, whether it is incumbent on him or not : his reaſons 
for the doubt, when ever he lays them before me, ſhall be impartially con- 
ſidered, and allowed their full weight. But I hope no perſon will think 
it either decent or juſt, merely to refuſe, without aſſigning a fufficient 
caule : and diſuſe for ſome years is not ſufficient, in a matter, like this, 


ſtitution will at leaſt be neceſſary for him: but indeed the patron ma 
2 another: and in the caſe of alternate patronage, another wi 
preſent. | | | . 
(e) 7. e, Allowing each of the new inſtruments that are required, to coſt 
as much 2 tach of the old a LY 1 
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49, The Biſhop of Oxford's third Charge, Ce. : 


of common right. Moſt of my, Clergy have very punctually ſhewn me 
this little mark of their regard, amongſt many greater. Whether any 
here preſent have omitted it, I do not know. But I truſt you will all 
have the candour to think I have mentioned it, not from any wrong or 
mean motive, but becauſe I apprehend it my duty, and have not the leaſt 
doubt of your willingneſs to be informed or reminded of every part of 

Ours. \ | } I = | 4 
þ And with this kind of digreſſion I muſt conclude for the preſent. If 
God prolong my life and health to another opportunity, I ſhall proceed 
to the remainder of the ſubject. In the mean time, I heartily pray him 
10 dixect and bleſs you in all things. 
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In the Year 1750. 


5 . 
Reverend Brethren, 


N the courſe of my former viſitations of this Dioceſe, I have recom- 

mended to you various parts of your duty, as Miniſters of the Goſ- 
pel in general, and of your reſpective pariſhes in particular. Afrer 
things, more immediately and intirely of ſpiritual concern, 1 proceed- 
ed, in my laſt Charge, to the care, that you are bound to take of 
your temporalties; with which you are intruſted, partly for the ſer- 
vice of religion in your oa times, partly for your ſucceſſors, as your 
predeceſſors were for you: a truſt, which if any of them broke, or 
neglected, you are too ſenſible they did ill, to be exculable 'to your 
own minds, if you imitate them; And dividing this care into the be- 
Ts 9 haviour, 
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42 ' The Biſhop of Oxford's | 
havionr, that is requiſite at your coming into livings, during your tn; 
cumbency on them, and when you are to quit them: I went through 
the firſt of theſe heads; giving you proper cautions, more eſpecially 
againft making any contract or promiſe inconſiſtent with the oath, then 
required of you, or prejudicial ro your own benefices, or the common 
intereſts of the Clergy. Therefore I now go on to the ſecond, the yi. 
gilance, with which yon ought each to ſuperintend the revenues and pof- 
ſeſſions of your church, whilſt you continue miniſter of it. 

I have too much cauſe, in every thing, to be ſenſible of my on un- 
fitneſs to direct: but, in ſeveral articles, relating to this point, I am 
peculiarly unqualified : having little experience in them, and a yet leſs 
ſhare of the proper abilities and turn of mind for them. However, | 
ought not to omit being of ſuch uſe to you, as I can. There may be 
thoſe amongſt yeu, who are either ſtill more unacquaiated with theſe 
matters, or at Jeaſt have not conſidered them all in the ſame light: as 
you mult have obſerved, that very obvious inſtances, both of wiſdom 
and duty, efcape the attention of many, till they are pointed ont to 
them. And a diſcourſe, neither complete, nor poſſibly free from mil. 
takes, may notwithſtanding do ſervice, by exciting perſons to think on 
the ſubject, more than they have done hitherto. 

Your care, in reſpect to this ſubject, conſiſts of two parts: recover- 
ing what may be unduly withheld from your church, and preſerving 


what is left. 


It is very nnhappy, that fo troubleſome and invidious an employment, 
as the former, ſhould ever be made neceſſary : which yet it hath too often 
been. Glebe lands have been blended with temporal eſtates ; and pre- 
tences ſet up, that only ſuch a yearly rent, far inferior to the real va- 
Jue, is payable from them. Tithes and other dues have been denied; 
under falſe colours of exemptions ja ſame caſes, and of modus's in ma- 
ny. Every unjuſt plea admitted makes way for more. And thus what 
was piven for the ſupport of the Clergy in all future times, is decreaſing 
continually; and becoming leſs ſufficient, as it goes down to them. 
The Laity themſelves, if they would reflect, muſt ſee, that they have 
by no means any cauſe to rejoice in this. For, probably few of them 
in proportion will be gainers by what we loſe: but the whole body of 
them, wherever the proviſion made for us becomes incompetent, muſt 
either make another at their own expence, or be depriveg in a great 
meaſure of the good influences of our office, with reſpect to this world 
and the next. But whatever they are, we ourſelves cannot ſurely fail to 
be deeply concerned at the ill aſpect, which theſe encroachments bear 
towards religion in ages to come. Whoever is indifferent about it, 
ſnews himſelf very unworthy of what he enjoys from the liberality of 
ages preceding. And whoever is grieved at it, will ſet himſelf to con- 
ſider, not how he can augment the parrimony of the church, where it is 
already plentiful; or any where, by diſhonourable methods: (you are 
very ſenſible, what injuſtice and folly there would be in ſuch attempts) 
but how he can retrieve any part of it, which is illegally or unequitably 
ſeized and detained. _ Y 1 
Now here the foundation of all muſt be, a diligent and impartial in- 


quiry into the right of the caſe: for it would be abſurd to deceive out- 


ſelves; 


— 


fourth Charge ts his Glerpy. 43 
ſelves; and unfair to demand of others what we are not well perſuaded 
is our due. Therefore to avoid both, we ſhould alk the opinion of fkil- 
f4l and upright Af this be in our favour, the next proper ſteps 
will be, laying our claim, with the | proofs of it, ſo far as prudence will 
permit, before the perſon concerned; repreſenting it, in a friendly and 
{crious manner, as an affair, in which his conſcience: is intereſted ; pro- 
curing the aſſiſtance of thoſe, who have weight with him, if we know 
any ſuch ; taking the opportunity of his being, at any time, in a more 
conſiderate diſpoſition than ordinary; preſſing him, not to rely too much 
on his own judgment, where it may fo eaſily be biaſſed: yet forbidding 
him to rely on ours, if he would; and begging him to conſult ſome 
other worthy able perſon : offering to pitch on one or more, if . circum 
ſtances perſuade to it, whoſe determination ſhall conclude us both : and 
intreating him to ſay, whether he would not think this, in any other 
caſe, very reaſonable. If ſtill he cannot prevail on himſelf to comply: 
we may endeavour to leſſen the difficulty, by propoſing to accept a ſmall 
payment, where none hath been made for ſome time: or a ſmall varia - 
tion, where. a cuſtomary payment is pleaded : in hopes, that either the 
deſire of enjoying, with ſome degree of good conſcience, the main of 
what he withholds now with a bad one; or, at leaſt, that of avoiding 


Vers the coſt and hazard of a conteſt, may win him over. 

ing If none of theſe methods (which too commonly happens) will ope- 

ED rate, after a due ſeaſon allowed them for it; the only remaining remedy 

ent, is an appeal to the law. But here I would be far from exciting any of 
ften you to plainly fruitleſs or over- dangerous attempts. I am very ſenſible, 

re how uufavourable the times are to eccleſiaſtical pretenſions, how enor- 

Var mous the expences of legal proceedings, how ſmall the incomes of moſt 

ed; benefices, how ſtrait the circumſtances of moſt clergymen : conſidera» 

na: tions, that one ſhould think would reſtrain perſons of any generoſity, 

hat nay of any compaſſion, from bearing hard upon them. But they ought 

ing not to be pleaded by any of us, to excuſe ourſelves from undertaking 2 

em. neceſſary burthen ; which perhaps we ate as well able to ſupport, as any, 

ave who will be likely to come in pur ſtead, I am ſenſible too, and would 

em have you be ſo, that ſcarce any thing is a more effectual hindrance to 
of our doing good amongſt our pariſhioners, than the character of being 


uſt litigious ; which many delight to-give us : but with how little juſtice, 
eat in general, one ſingle obſervation amongſt ſeveral that might be alledged, 
rid will more than ſufficiently ſhew ; that of 700 ſuits for tithes, brought 


to by the clergy into the Court of Exchequer, which is only about one in 
ear 14 pariſhes, during the ſpace of 53 years, from the reſtoration to the 
it, year 1713, 600 were decided for them. It is true, our obtaining juſ- 
of tice againſt any man, though in ever ſo clear a cauſe, is very apt to be 
on- reſented, by himſelf and his friends at leaſt, as grievous injuſtice. But 
tis uſing the previous amicable meaſures, which I have recommended, muſt 
are in ſome degree prevent, either ſevere imputations upon us, or however 
Ns) the belief of them: and if not entirely, yet, by mildneſs, and prudence, 
bly we may certainly regain in time the reputation, we never deſerved to 
b loſe. At leaſt our ſucceſſors will enjoy, free from all blame, what we 
10- recover to them: whereas if we acquieſce in the detention of our due, 


ur- they will be ſtill more likely to do ſo, and thus the loſs of it will be per- 
; 5 : petuated. 


44 The Biſbeß of Oxford's 
petbated. Therefore in caſes both ſufficiently plain, and of ſufficient 
importance, when all other ways have been tried to no purpoſe, ànd the 
right will be either extinguithed, or much obſcured, by delay; and per. 
haps the example ſpread further: I ſee not, how we can excuſe ourſelves 
from applying to a proper court of Juſtice, if we can hope to procure-a 
ſentence from it, without abſolute ruin or extreme diſtreſs. For it is a 
mean and wicked ſelfiſhneſs, to hoard up wealth, conſult our eaſe, or 

court the favour of our ſuperiors, | by letting the inheritance of 'the 
church be impoveriſhed, while the guardianſhip of it is in our hands. 

But then we muſt be doubly careful of what all men ſhould be abun- 
dan ly more careful of, than molt are, that we never awe perſons, eſpe- 
cially poor perſons, uniuſtly, by threatning them with law, into a com- 
pliance with our demands; and that no diſpute of this kind ever enti 
us fo do any thing fraudulent, or provoke us to do any thing ill- natured 
or vexatious. And particularly, if we have a demand on any of the 
people called Quakers, we ſhould, if we poſſibly can, purſue it by that 
method only, which the act, for the more eaſy recovery of ſmall tithes, 
hath provided: and rather fit down with a moderate loſs, than do other- 
wi e. For they are a generation, loud in their complaints, unfair in 
their repreſentations, and peculialy bitter in their rcfle&tions, where we 
are concerned: unwearied in Jabouring to render us odious, and fur- 
prizingiy artful in recommending themſelves to the great. 

But I proceed to the leſs troubleſome and diſagreeable duty of preſerv- 
ing what we ſtill poſſeſs. Now to this end the moſt obvious way is 
keeping the glebe in our own hands, and taking the tithes and all other 
dues, ourſelves: for which reaſon probably, amongſt others, both an- 
cient ecclefiaſtica} conſtitutions, and later acts of Parliament, have 1e+ 
ſtrained and limited leaſing of bene fjces. But many are fo little qualj= 
fied for this, and would be fo great loſers by it: and others would find 
it ſuch a hindrance to the diſcharge of their miniſterial office, or the 
purſuit of uſetul ſtudies : nay, where it hath been Jong diſuſed, the people 
might perhaps be ſo much offended with the novelty : that I would by 
no means preſs doing it in all cafes, but only recommend it in proper 
ones. And where it is done, if a clergyman were to attend to ſuch 
matters too cloſely; and, above all, were to be over-watchful and ſtrict 
about ſmall demands: it would naturally raiſe a contempt, if not hatred 
of him. And therefore it will be much better to content ourſelves with 
giving pariſhioners, by prudent inſtruction, a general ſenſe of their ob- 
ligation to pay their dues; and by engaging bchaviour, a general diſpo- 
ſition to it; than to exact the minuter forts of them with an indecent 
eagerneſs. But ſtill, where rights, that may ſeem inconſiderable in each 
particular caſe, amount to more on the whole, than it is convenient to 
loſe; and yet will be withheld, if not inſiſted on: we muſt do it, with 
as good a grace as we can; and remind pertons, if there be need, that 
ſuch as make this nec eſlary, are indeed they, who act the mean part 
that it is no fult of ours to require what the law hath allotted us for our 
maintenance; but a great misfortune, that ſo much of it conſiſts in 
theſe peity articles. 

Whatever tithes it will be incommodious to keep in our own hands, 
we ae compound for wir thoſe who ſhould pay them, or r leaſe: 1 to 
others 
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fourth Charge to his Clergy. 2 


others. The former way will uſually be kinder and more obliging, and 
ſo far more eligible. Yet on the other hand, if we chuſe the latter, our. 
leſſee will probably find it his intereſt to take them in kind, which will, 
preſerve our title to them in kind: and therefore it may at leaft be expe- 
dient ſometimes, in relation to any queſtionable parts of them. But if, 
+ tenant will rather give up fome of onr rights, than be at the trouble 
of allerting them, we may be under a neceflity of doing it ourlelves. And 
if we let any of our tithes to the proprietor of What they ariſe from, or to 
whorſoever we let our glebe, it ſhould never be for too long a time at 
the ſame rent: elſe we run a great riſque of being told, that we are in- 
titled to nothing mgre. The perſon indeed, who makes the agreement. 
with us, cannot think ſo: and yet what even he may pretend to our ſuc-, 
celſors, we cannot foreſee. But the perſon, that comes after him, may 
inſiſt on it even :o us: and though the evil ſhould be delayed longer, it 
will happen much too ſoon, Written agreements, diſcreetly worded, 

may be an uſeful and effectual preventive. Yet theſe, in courſe of time, 
may be loſt by various accidents : or conftancy of the ſame unvaried pay- 

ment be alledged as a ſtronger argument on one ſide, then they are on the 


in other. And if either ſhould prove our caſe, contending at Jaw with any 
we pariſhioner will be a very undeſirable thing: and contending with a 
lr. powerful one may be an impracticable thing. Therefore we ought ne- 
| ver to begin cuſtoms, that may be dangerous : and if they are begun, 
* even by our predeceſſor's fault, and yet more if by our own, we ſhould, 
is think how to ſtop them without delay.' But the leaſt we can do, 1s re- 
er ſolutely to refuſe authorizing ſuch invaſions, by giving any thing under 
n- our hands, which may but ſeem an acknowledgment that what we receive 
ES is a preſcript and unchangeab'e payment, unleſs we are very well aſſur- 
1 ed that the law will eſteem it ſuch. We ought rather to loſe it ourſelves, 
nd than procure it by an act, that will prejudice our ſucceſſors. Barely 
he continuing to accept it unaltered, is doing more than enough to their 
le diſadvantage : therefore we ought on no account to go further; but on 
Dy the contrary, labour to procure and perpetuate, it we can, ſuch evi- 
er dence, as may be of ſervice to them. 
h Nor ſhould we be careful only to preſerve our benefices from any di- 
& minution of income, but alſo from any addition of expence, which 
ed would amount to the ſame thing: for heavy burthens, and very unfic 
th ones, of riotous entertainments in particular, and thoſe ſometimes at 
b- the moſt improper ſeaſons, have been introduced and <ftabliſhed in ma, 
o- ny places, by the inconſiderateneſs and ſupineneſs of incumbents. We 
nt ſhall do well, abfolutely to break and annihilate ſuch cuſtoms, if it re- 
ch mains legally poſſible: and if not, to uſe our utmoſt influence towards 
to procuring the conſent of the perſons concerned, to change them into 
th ſomething elſe, leſs exceptionable and more uſeful, to be ſecured to them 
at as firmly, as may be; with a covenant added, that they ſhall be intitled 
1 to return to their old uſage, if ever they are denied the benefit of the, 
ly new, | SP EE 
in Provided the abovementioned precautions be obſerved, we are much at 
| liberty to-treat our pariſhioners as kindly, as we will: and very kind- 
8, ly we ought to treat them: never permitting them, if we know it, to go 
to vithour any thing, which is their right; to pay any thing, which is not 
$ | | due; 


li 
+ "1 008 
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due; or even to take any thing too dear: always making them equit. 
able abatements, admitting every tolerable excuſe for their delays of pay- 
ment; and rather chuſing to loſe ever fo much by them, than with any 
ſhadow of juſtice be acculed of cruelty towards them. Yet when we 
ſhew them any indulgence, we ſhould let them ſee, we are ſenſible of 
what we do for them: elſe they may impute it to our tgnorance, not 
our goodneſs. And we ought not to be fo caſy with them, as to- fe 
them againſt a ſucceſfor, who cannot afford to imitare us ; or diſqualify 
ourſelves, by a promiſcuous kindnels to all, from being eſpecially kind 
to ſuch as want. But whatever improvements we make in our benefices, 
by whatever juſt means, it will be a prudent guard againſt envy, as well 
as a right behaviour on other accounts, to increaſe, at the ſame time, 
either a ſober modeſt hoſpitality, for neither exceſs nor vain ſhew at all 
become our function; or, which is yet better, and ought never to be 
excluded by the other, a judicious charity; above all, to the induſ- 
trious and virtuous poor, extended to their ſouls, as well as their 
bodies. | . | 43 
For the purpoſe of recovering or preſerving the rights of vicarages, 
the original endowments of them may be very uſeful. And theſe yon 
are to feek for in the regiſter books of the Dioceſe of Lincoln, out of 
which this was taken. But I have collected copies of ſome; and can 
direct you to books, printed or manuſcript, in which are copies of others; 
or to that part of the regiſter-books, in which they may be found: and 
ſhall gladly give any of you whatever information is in my power. But 
you muſt not always conclude your preſent righis to be neither more nor 
leſs, than ſuch an endowment ſets forth: both becauſe there may be a 
ſubſequent one, with variations; and becauſe, where no ſubſequent one 
appears, long cuſtom, in particular caſes, may create a legal preſump- 
tion, that there was one, upon which that cuſtom was grounded. 
For the ſame uſe, in rectories, as well as vicarages, terriers were di- 
rected: how anciently, I cannot fay, But the 87th Canon of 1603 en- 
joins, that the Biſhop of each Dioceſe ſhall procure them to be taken, 
by the view of honelt men in every pariſh, to be appointed by him, 
whereof the miniſter to be one: it ſpecifies the particulars, of which 
they ſhall conſiſt, and orders them to be laid up in the Biſhop's regiſtry. 
How often they ſhall be taken, it doth not mention. But plainly: the 
changes, which time introduces, particularly in the names of the par- 
cels and abuttals of glebe lands, require a renewal of terriers at reaſon» 


able diſtances. This Canon hath been obſerved ſo imperfeAly, that of 


about 2co pariſhes, of which this Dioceſe conſilts, there are terriers in 
the regiſtry of no more than about 126: and moſt of them only one: 
and of theſe, not 20, ſince the year 1685. In the convocation of 1704, 
complaints were made of the like omiſſions elſewhere : and in thoſe of 
1710, 1714, 1715, a ſcheme was formed, that. where no terrier had 
been made for 7 years then laſt paſt, (which looks as if a repetition eve- 
ry 7 years was intended) (3) the miniſter ſhould make one, with the 

: 55 church - 


(a) Prideaux, Directions to Church-wardens, $ 99. faith, that the Biſhop 
at every viſitation uſually requires a new terrier. Biſhop G. propoſes that 
there ſhould be a new one where there had been none fince the reſtoration. 
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church-wardens, or fuch pariſhioners as the Biſhop ſhould appoint ; that 
three indented copies of it in parchment; ſhould be ſigned by them; one 
to be exhibited at the Biſhop's uext viſitation, the ſecond at the Arch- 
deacon's, and the third put in the. pariſh cheſt (5), But theſe. propofals 
having never received the ſanction of due authority, are to be conſider- 
ed as no more than prudent directions: the Canon of 1603 fill conti- 
nues our only legal rule. And I am very deſirous to pet form the part, 
which it aſſigns to me. But then I mult beg your aſſiſtance in order to 
my nominating proper perſons, that is, dos 4 the greateſt pro- 
bity, knowledge, and ſubſtance, to be joined in the work with you. 
Terriers indecd are of more uſe in cauſes tried before eccleſiaſtical judges, 
than temporal: who will not allow the ſpiritual judicatures to be courts 
of record: but ſtill; when regularly made, they will have ſome weight 
every where. At leaſt they will be valuable and authentic informations 
to your ſucceſſors ; and probably the pariſhioners of future times will be 
aſhamed to inſiſt on claims, contrary to what they will ſee aſſerted under 
the hands of their predeceſſors, perhaps their fathers or near relations. 
But then, to produce theſe good effects, indeed to prevent their producing 
bad ones, they maſt be made with great care, If there be a preceding 
terrier, it muſt be conſulted : if it be defective, the defects muſt be ſup · 
plied ; if it he accurate, there mult be no variations from it in the new, 
but where they are neceſſary to render deſcriptions intelligible; or where 
other alterations have been made that require them. For contradictory 
terriers will hurt, if not deſtroy, each other's evidence. It will alſo be 
right to expreſs in them, what peculiar burthens are incumbent on the 
miniſter, or that there are none, as well as what property. belangs to 
him. But if his right, or obligation, to any thing, be doubtful : either 
no terrier muſt be made, till the doubt is removed; or it muſt be fer 
down there as a doubtful point; but by no means given up to pleaſe 
any perſon, or ſerve any purpoſe whatever. For terriers, that make 
againſt the Clergy, will do them abundantly more harm, than ſuch, as 
make in thcir favour, will do them good, And laſtly, though it may be 
needleſs and inconvenient to employ many perſons in drawing up a ter- 
rier, yet the more gn it, the beiter; eſpecially if conſiderable. perſons : 
for to omit any of them, and multiply hs names of others, will appear 
ſuſpicious. And as it may not always be caſy to procure ſuch hands, as 


| you could wiſh ; favourable opportunities muſt be prudently fought 


wy waited for; and the work undertaken, when they offer, and not 
ore. EY: 

Other very uſeful precautions, of near affinity to this of terriers, are, 
that if any augmentations have been made of your benefices, by pay- 
ments reſerved in church or college leaſes, by the Queen's bounty, or 
otherwiſe : or if any agreement have becn entered into, between you, or 
your predeceſſors, and the patron and ordioary, for making any exchange 
or ancloſure, or doing any other act, which affects your income, or any 
part of it, whether it be confirmed by a legal decree or not : proper evi- 

| dences 

(3) See Wilkins, vol. 4. p. 638, 656. It was alſo propoſed that a calendar 
ſhould be made of thoſe which were put in the regiſtry, and that they ſhould 
not be delivered out, without ſecurity given. 
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ambulations: which hath been long freed from fuperſtition; and, if pre- | 


throwing the burthen on our ſucceſſor deſerves a harſher name. And if 
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dences of theſe things ſhould both be kept amongſt your parochial oy, 
pers; and depolited in the public office. Indeed the law requires that 
augmentations, made by eccleſiaſtical bodies or perſons, be entered in 1 
parchment book, to be kept in the Biſhop's regiſtry for that end (e. 
And though acts of Parliament, paſſcd for any of the purpoſes above. 
mentioned, may be, conſidered as things more notorious: yet without 
the ame fort of care, the memory of theſe alfo may be loſt, or ſome; 
of the proviſions made in them controverted. | | INN 

There is ſtill one thing more, that, amongſt ſeveral other vuſes"ts 
which ir extends, may be very ſerviceable to aſcertain the rights of liy. 
ings : I mean repeating from time to time, the ancient practice of per- 


ſerved alſo from intemperance and tumultuous conteſts, the laſt of which | 
evils may be prevented by friendly diſcourſe beforehand with the chief 
inhabitants of your own and the neighbouring pariſhes ; the thankſpiy- 
ings, prayers, and ſentences of ſcripture, with which the injunctioss 
of Jueen Elizabeth directed it to be accompanied, will render it a veiy 
pious ceremony: and the civil benefits of it may be conſiderable. Fot 
though, withour it, there ſeldom will ariſe any queſtion, to what pariſh, 
lands that have been long cu'tivared, appertain : yet concerffing others, 
in the whole or in part, there often doth. And ſome, that are w 
but little at preſent, may come hereafter to be of great value. ell 
But, beſides preſerving the incomes of 


our benefices from encroach- 
ments, we are bound to preſerve the lands and edifices belonging 0 
them, in good condition. If therefore we commit waſte on our glebe, 
or, through covetouſneſs or negligence, impoveriſh it, or ſuffer our te- 
nant to impoveriſh it, we act diſhonourably and unſuſtly : as alſo, if we 
pe: mit our dwelling houſes or out-buildings to fall into decay, for want 
of carly or ſufficient repair. A ſmall expence in time may prevent the 
neceſſity of a much larger afterwards, and thus, by neglecting it, we 
may hurt ourſelves ; which would doubtleſs be unwiſe : but defignedly 


we either ſquander extravagantly, or hoard avaricioufly, what we fave 
thus; it doubles the fault. If meie indolence be the cauſe of our omit- 
fion ; it is by no means a good principle; and produces effects, as bad, as 
if it were a worſe. Nay, it weare influenced by the defire of making ovly 
a reaſonable proviſion for our families: we have no right to provide for 
them by wronging our ſucceſſor ;, and perhaps depriving our pariſhioners 
of the benefit of having a miniſter reſident amongſt them. Poſſibly ſome 
may fay, that their executors muſt account for whatever they leave out 
of order : and therefore they do no harm. But it may be, they will leave 
them nothing to account with : eſpecially as the common law prefers 
the payment of other debts before dilapidations (4). At leaft they well 
know, that the law, though it will allow more, than executors com- 
monly pretend; and perhaps more, than would have prevented the da- 
mage, if applied in time; will not allow enough to repair it afterwards; 
or however not to compenſate moreqver for the expence and trouble of 
taking that remedy : and that therefore, in all likelihood, a ſucceſſor, " 
avoi 


(c) 29 Car. 2. c. 8. & 4, 5, 6. 
(4) See Gib/on's Codex, p. 791. 
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avoid law, will chuſe rathef to accept of leſs, than he ought to have. 
Now driving him to this, is doing him a groſs injury; and that very 
probably when he is juſt coming into the world in ſuch circumſtances, 
that it will weigh heavy upon him, and may put him behind. hand for a 
long time. Some again will plead, that they really cannot afford to re- 
pair their houſes. And doubtleſs the condition of many is very pitiable, 
and deſerves the affiftance, as well as compaſſion, of their richer nejigh- 
2 bours and brethren. But ſtill what reaſon is there to think, that they, 
994 who come after them, will be better able, when the houſes are grown 
| orſe? And what muſt it therefore end in, unleſs timely prevention be 
applied? Others may alledge, theirs are in repair; and no dilapidations- 
ill be found, when they leave them. But are they in ſuch repair, ſo 
ſubſtantial and ſo decent, as a miniſter's houſe ought, that belongs 
to ſuch a benefice : or only juſt habitable; and patched up to hold out a 
ittle longer? Perhaps 8 keep your houſe in as good a condition, as 
you found it. But did you think your predeceſſor acted well, when he 
left it you in no better? If not, that which was his duty, is now yours. 
Theſe things all incumbents. ought to conſider : but ſome more eſpe- 
ally; as they who have large benefices, and they who have two; which 
may be ordinarily ſuppoſed equivalent to a large one. Yet theſe latter, 
pn how good order ſoever they may, for their own ſakes, keep the houſe 
they uſually reſide in, have too often left the other to be treated as 
a farmer or tenant pleaſes :' till it hath grown, if not ruinous, yet very 
nſuitable to its next proper inhabitant. Again, rich perſons, that are 
poſſeſſed of poor livings, ought peculiarly to reflect, how noble an op- 
ortunity is put into their hands of being benefactors to them: by re- 
pairing, or, if need be, rebuilding, and fitting up, the houſes; and im- 
proving whatever little ſpace of ground lies about them, in ſuch man- 
1er, as will make both comfortable to the ſucceeding owners. And the 
ery different method, which they have ſometimes taken, of living in 
etter habitations themſelves, and letting theſe run into decay, is ex- 
remely ungenerous and illiberal. Yet indeed, on the other hand, mak- 
ng parſonage or vicarage houſes, or the appurtenances of them, ſo large 
or their own convenience, as to bring on afterwards too great an ex- 
pence in ſupporting them, would be a mark, either of much vanity, or 
ittle conſideration. 22 of poet hea | 
On this whole ſubject I might, inſtead of perſuaſion, uſe authority 
lone. But as the latter would be much leſs pleaſing to me: ſo I hope 
he former will be as effectual with you. Elſe, the laws of the church 
n this nation, empower the Biſhop, if incumbents do not repair their 
ouſes in a decent manner (e), to take cognizance of the neglect either 
dn complaint or by voluntary inquiry, and to proceed againſt them by 
celeſiaſtical cenſures; or, after admoniſhing them in vain, to mew 
| | himſe 


() Semper tamen rationabilis conſideratio ſit habenda ad facultates eccle- 
zz. Conſt. Edm. $i Rector; on which Lyndwood's note is, Quiz. in benefi- 
o pinguiori requiruntur zdificia magis ſumptuoſa quam in beneficio minus 
ingui. Lib. 3. Tit. 27. de eccl. ædificandis. Verb. Facullates Eeclgſia, 
251. | robs | | 
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have been diftributed to the poor, than kept to provoke the envy an 


() Hor. Od. 15. lib, 2. and Sat. 2. lib. 2. v. 103, 104, 105. 
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himſelf what repair is needful out of the profits of their benefices: and 
what proportion of them ſhall be applied to this purpoſe, is left to his 
diſcretion (f) : but the injunctions of H. 8. Ed. 6. and Q. Elix. di. 
rected a fifth (g). And a further conſtitution of Othobon, publiſhed in 
the year 1268, expreſsly orders, that ſuch a ſequeſtration be made in the 


caſe of houſes fallen down, as well as decayed (5). And the Ref. Lag. 
| Fecl. had provided in the ſame manner for the ſame thing (i), in con- 


formity with evident reaſon. Indeed, where no houſe hath been for # 
long time, compelling the incumbent to rebuild one may ſeem. hard, 
But is it not harder ſtill, that his pariſhioners and ſucceſſors ſhould ne. 
ver more enjoy an advantage, intended to be a perpetual one? At leaſt, 
whatever he may think of his legal obligation, he ſhould conſider, whe. 
ther he is not in conſcience obliged to devote, ſome fitting ſhare of his 
income to this uſe. Surely, if he doth not think it a ſtrict duty, he muſt 
think it, unleſs there be ſome peculiar reaſon to the contrary, an excel. 
lently good action. And ſuppoſing that what he can lay by, will amount 
only to a tolerable beginning: yet others may, and probably will, ſooner 
or later, add to it, and complete the work. | | 4 
But whatever care you ought to take, and T ought to ſee that you 
take, in relation to your houſes : there is ſtill a much greater, for the 
ſame reaſons and more, due from you, who are rectors, in relation to 
your chancels: and I am yet more expreſsly authorized, by Statute-lay 
as well as Canon, to ſuperintend this matter. Chancels are the moſt 
ſacred part of the church: and the whole church ought to be preſerved 
in a condition, worthy of that Being, whoſe it is; and fit to inſpire his 
worſhippers with reverence. The light of Nature taught the Heathens 
to adorn their temples (4). God himſelf provided, by expreſs and mi- 
nute directions, for the beauty of his ſanctuary amongſt the Jews: the 
ancient Chriſtians imitated theſe precedents, as ſoon as ever the danger 
of perſecution ceaſed (4): and if the following ages carried their notians 
of magnificence and ornament in religious edifices too far, as undoubt- 
edly they did, in heaping up treaſures there, which had much better 


avarice of the great: yet in this country, for ſeveral generations pal, 
the AN extreme hath prevailed to G ſhameful a degree, as mull 
needs give Papiſts an exceeding great diſguſt to Proteſtantiſm ; and In- 
fidels no ſmall contempt of Chriſtians, as either deſpiſing inwardly the 
religion they profeſs, or being too ſordid to pay it the common outwald 
marks of reſpe&. e | 
Now what hope can we have of bringing our people back, unleſs we 
ſet them the example? What can we ſay tc our pariſhioners about their 
churches, or to lay-impropriators about heir chancels ; or, ſay w 
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Y See Gibſon's Codex, T. 32. c. 3. p. 789, Cc. | 1 
() See Willins, vol. 4. p. 5. The Ref. Leg. Eccl. Tit. de Dilapidat. 
onibus, c. 2. p. 77. directs only a 7th. 

) Gib/on's Codex. Tit. 32. c. 3. p. 789. 

(s) Tit. de Dilap. c. 2. p. 77. - 


(/) See Bingham. 
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we will, how can it be expected they ſhauld mind us, if we are blame - 


able ourſelves on the ſame head? In reſpect of their duty in this point, 


and ſome concern, (indeed not a little) which you have with it, L intend 


to ſpeak at large, if God ſpare my life and health to another viſitation, 
But at preſent I confine myſelf to what is more immediately and intirel 

the province of the Clergy. Anciently the repair of the whole churc 

was incumbent on the rector as of common right (). I believe it eon- 
tinues to be ſo fill in other nations: but the cuſtom of ours hath releaſ- 
ed-us from the largeſt part of the burthen: for which reaſon we ought 
to bear the remainder very chearfully; and exceed what in ſtrictneſs 
might be demanded of us. Plainneſs of appearance, though carried al- 
moſt to the borders of neglect, in relation to our own' perſons and 
abodes, may be a judicious and inſtructive mark of ſimplicity and humi- 
lity. But it will be much more ſo, if, at the ſame time, we are liberal 
in providing for the honour of facred things. And if, inſtead of that, 
we take juſt the contrary part; dwell, as the Prophet expreſſes himſelf, 
in ceiled hauſes, and let the houſe of God lie waſte (n); ſuffer the principal 


part of it, and that with which we are intruſted, to be in a worſe con- 


dition, than any common room we live in; think nothing too good for 
ourſelves, and every thing good enough for him and his ſervice; it is an 
exceeding bad ſign; and muſt have a moſt undeſirable effect on all who 
obſerve it. I believe indeed that the chancels, .which belong to incum- 
bents, will be generally found in the beſt condition of any. Vet ſome 
even of theſe, I fear, have fcarce been kept in neceſlary preſent repair, and 
others by no means duly cleared from annoyances, which muſt gradually 
bring them to decay: water undermining and rotting the foundations, 
earth heaped up againſt the outſide, weeds and ſhrubs growing upon them, 
or trees too near them. Where ſufficient attention is paid to theſe things; 
too frequently the floors are meanly paved, or the walls dirty or patched, 
or the windows ill glazed, and it may be in part ſtopt up, or the roof not 
ceiled: or they are damp, offenſive and unwholeſome, for want of a due 
circulation of air. Now it is indiſpenſably requiſite to preſerve them 
not only ſtanding and ſafe, but clean, neat, decent, agreeable: and it is 
highly fit to go further, and ſuperadd, not a light and trivial finery, but 
ſuch degrees of proper dignity and grandeur, as we are able, conſiſtent- 


ly with other real obligations. Perhaps they may have been long, or 


perhaps always, as mean as they are at preſent. But the meanneſs which 
in ages of leſs elegance might give no offence, may juſtly give more 
than a little now. And why ſhould not the church of God, as well as 
every thing elſe about us, partake of the improvements of later times? In 
ſeveral of your chancels, I doubt not, every thing which I have been 
recommending is done. In others you have reſolved to do it: and if 
any have not rightly conſidered the matter before, they muſt be ſenſible, 
that it was my duty to admoniſh them, and 1s theirs to regard the ad- 
monition. For, as to the excuſes, which may be pleaded under _ 


(0) See Conf. Othob. Tit. 17, and Jula de Athon, Verb. Cancallos, 
() Hag. i. 4» 1 4 5 55 "0 
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head of chancels, they have been obviated, under the former of parſg. 
PRs. | | eee 428008 
t only remains now, that I ſpeak briefly to the third point, our obli. 
gations in regard to the temporalities of our benefices, when we have a 
near view of quitting them: whether by death, which may be near us at 
any time, and muſt be ſo in old age; or any other way. Some, becauſe 
they were not to continue incumbents long, have ſet themſelves to con- 
ſult their own intereſts, by neglect of all expenſive duties, by commit- 
ting waſte, by allowing, others to commit it, A manner of proceeding, 
in all caſes unjuſt : when they are removing to a better income, peculi- 
arly diſhonourable : when they ſee their latter end approach, ſhockingly 
wicked; unleſs the decay of their faculties furniſh ſome excuſe for 
them. Rejecting therefore all ſuch practices with juſt abomination, we 
are bound in theſe circumſtances, to conſider ſeriouſly, what our paſt 
faults and omiſſions, relating to this article, have been: to undo, as far 
as we can, what we have done amiſs: to do immediately what we 
ought to have done ſooner: to make the amends we are able, if any 
harm hath happened by the delay; and indeed, ſome amends for the 
chance there was, that harm might have happened. But, how rightly } 
ſoever we may have acted hitherto, there will ſtill be duties, peculiar to 
the time, which I am now ſuppoſing : that we ſecure to our ſucceſſor 
whatever books, deeds, and papers, relating to our benefices, came 
down to us from our predeceſſors ; whatever evidences our own incum- 
bency hath furniſhed; in a word, whatever notices may be of impor 
tance, concerning the rights, or the value, of the living we enjoy. But 
particularly, if we have been ſo inconſiderate, as to make _ long 
agreement, which a ſucceeding miniſter may be in danger of miſtaking, 
or others may be tempted to ſet up, for an eſtabliſhed preſcription as 
may eaſily happen if it was done many years ago: we ought to leave 
them the moſt authentic proofs of the real ſtate and truth of the caſe, 
Some have through indolence omitted theſe things. Others have defign- 
edly kept in their own power, or left in that of their executors, all ſuch 
means of information; that their ſucceſſors, in order to receive them, may 
be bound to behave reaſonably and kindly, as they are pleaſed to term it; 
that is, may be under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to whatever unreaſonable 
things ſhall be demanded of them; in reſpect of dilapidations, or any 
other point. This, you cannot but ſee, would be making an unfaithful 
uſe of thoſe lights, which have been intruſted with you by others, and 
an oppreflive one of thoſe which you have added yourſelves. Or ſup- 
poſing that only equitable requeſts are made to a ſucceſſor, and that he 
refuſes them: ſtil} it is not a Chriſtian part, to prevent this injury by 
threatning, and much leſs to revenge it by doing, what in all likelihood 
would be a far greater injury; and may extend its bad effects, beyond 
the perſon, who hath given the provocation, to all that ſball fill his place 
hereafter, though perfectly innocent; and to every one that might hav 
ſhared in the advantage of their enjoying a more plentiful income. Not 
is it ſufficient, that you diſapprove ſuch conduct, unleſs you make a du 
proviſion, that your repreſentatives when you are gone not be gui 
ty of it. You may have a better opinion of them in this reſpect, = 


= fourth Charge to his Clergy, | .. a 
they deſerve 2 at leaſt, there can be no harm in taking a little more care 


0s 
} of ſuch a matter, than might be abſolutely neceſlary. | | | 
li- One powerful motive to be careful in all the points, which I have. » 
"a been mentioning, is, that few things will contribute more to your main- 
at taining while you live, and leaving when you die, the character of men 
uſe of probity and honour, amongſt your neighoars in general, and your 
n- brethren of the Clergy in particular, than your diligent and diſintereſted 
it- attention to act worthily and kindly in relation to your ſucceſſors, though 
Ip, probably you know them not, or however have no perſonal connection 
li- with them. Nor will many things throw a blacker or more laſting ſtain 
ply upon perſons, than a low cunning, or a ſelfiſh indifference, in theſe af- 
for fairs. But indeed conſcience, as well as reputation, is deeply concerned 
we in the matter, as I doubt not, but you are all ſenſible. Nor furely 
alt will any one elſe imagine, either that my exhortations to you, any more 
far than yours to your hearers, imply you to be guilty of, or eſpecially in- 
we clined to any of the faults, againſt which they are levelled : or that, by 
any ſpeaking thus long of your wordly affairs, I ſeem to think them of 
the weight equal, or comparable, to your ſpiritual functions. But the beft 
ef us have need to be admoniſhed of all our duties, be they duties of 
to higher rank or lower, each in their turns. Temporal things are not to 
ors be neglected: and thoſe leaſt of all, which are ſet apart for the ſervice 
me of things eternal. But then we muſt be watchful over them, in order 
im- to employ them, as they were meant to be employed: and if we preſerve 
or- and tranſmit them ever ſo faithfully, but uſe them unfaithfully; ſtudying 
But only or chiefly to enrich or advance ourſelves, or gratify our ſenſual ap- 
ong petites, or love of diverſions, or of elegant appearance, by means of 
ing, thoſe revenues, which were given us for ends widely different: (partly 
25 to make a comfortable and moderate, not a — . and invidious 
proviſion for ourſelves and ours, and partly to ſerve the purpoſes of reli- 


gion and charity) we offend God, ſin againſt our brethren, and provoke 
men to take from us what they are too ready to ſay we do no good with: 
as indeed little would be done, were ſuch a conduct general. It is true, 
and the laity ought to conſider it a great deal more than they do, that 
we have very few of us much, if any thing, to ſpare. But they who 


able have, ſhoul let' their light ſhine before men, and be ſeen to lay it out in 
any pious uſes prudently choſen; and the pooreſt ſhould occaſionally give 
hful what alms they can; and make amends for their inability on this head, 
and by a double diligence in uſeful inſtruction, pious example, and obliging 
ſup- behaviour, to the meaneſt of their people. Without a remarkable de- 
t degree of ſuch care, we ſhall have few or no friends: and notwithſtanding 
y by WY "ft we {hail have many enemies. This is hard treatment: but angry 
ood complaints will only make it worſe ; and the moſt reaſonable expoſtula- 
von tions not much better, unleſs we firſt conſider, wherein we are faulty or 
lace WR defective, and amend it; wherein we are unjuſtly blamed or ſuſpected, 
have and clear ourſelves :; then patiently perſevere in well-doing, in all things 


approving ourſelves as the miniſters of God, by pureneſs, by knowledge, by 
long-ſuffering, by kindneſs, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the 
armour of righteouſneſs on the right hand and on the left, through honour and 
«ſbonour, through evil report and * report (o). Other means, if they 

| 3 | could 


(o) 2 Cor. vi. 4, 6, 7, 8. 
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54 - The Biſhop of Oxford's fourth Charge, &c, | 

could ſupport us, cannot enable us to anſwer the end of our inſtitution, 
But by theſe we may ſtill hope, not only to confute, but, which muſt 
ever be our chief aim, if poſſible, to convert, at leaſt to mollify our ad. 
verſaries ; and fo recommend ourſelves to more impartial perſons, that 
they may receive with meekneſs the engrafted word, which is able to ſave 
their ſouls (p). Or ſhould we, after all, in reſpe& of ever ſo many, 


labour in vain, and ſpend our ſtrength far nought, yet our judgment is with 
the Lord, and aur work with our God (9). | 


) James i. 21. I.?) IIa. xlix, 4. 


A CHARGE 


2 
CB A I. 


DELIVERED TO THE 
CLERGY of the Driocess 
OF 


o R  F 0 M0 


In the Year 1753. 


Reverend Brethren, 


HAVE never attempted in my former viſitations, nor ſhall I in 

] this, to entertain you with any thing new and curious: thinking 
it much fitter for me, and better for you, to ſpeak to you of ſuch points, 
immediately relating to common practice, as, though eaſily underſtood, 
are too frequently diſregarded, With this view I have gone through 
the principal parts of your duty, as parochial miniſters, in reſpect both 
of ſpirituals and-temporals. But beſides what is wholly incumbent on 
yourſelves, in ſome things you are jointly: concerned with your-church- 
wardens: and in others, though not expreſsly commiſſioned by law to 
interpoſe, you may do jt nevertheleſs, with peculiar propriety, weight, 
and influence, 7 . 5 
| 1's 08 
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Of the former ſort are thoſe offences againſt religion and morals, 
which the church-wardens are bound by oath to preſent ; and the incum- 
bent, or his curate, impowered and charged by the 113th and following 
Canons to join with them in preſenting, if need be; or to preſent alone, 
if they refuſe. This naturally implies, what the 26th Canon exprglles, 
that the miniſter is to urge the church-wardens to perform that part of 
their office Indeed your firſt endeavour ſhould be, by due inſtructiom 
and exhortations, to hinder ſuch offences: your next, by due reprooks, 
public or private, to amend them. But if both prove ineffectual, what 
remains is, to get them corrected by authority. I am perfectly ſenſible, 
that both immorality and irreligion are grown almoſt beyond the reach 
of eccleſiaſtical power: which having in former times been very un- 
warrantably extended, hath ſince been very ny and imprudently 
cramped and weakened many ways. I am ſenſible alſo, that ſometimes 
church-wardens, nay even miniſters, are ſo dependent on perſons, who | 
deſerve to be preſented, that they cannot preſent them without immi- 
nent hazard of ruining themſelves : and farther ſtill, that ſome offenders, 
if they were thus expoſed, would only become worſe, and ſet them. 
ſelves to make others worſe : while ſome again, as the Apoſtle ex. 
preſſes it in this very caſe, would be ſwallowed up with overmuch far. 
row (a). Now ſurely it cannot have been deſigned by our graci- 
ous Redeemer, or the rulers of his church, that the power of ſpiri- 
tual cenſures, which the ſame Apoſtle hath twice declared the Lord to 
have given for edification, not for deſiruttzon (b), ſhould be exerciſed in 
circumſtances like theſe. Therefore when circumſtances are evidently 
and undeniably of this kind, I think you ſhould not infiſt on your church- 
wardens preſenting. But there is much more danger of their being 
guilty of too great remiſſneſs, than running into overmuch rigour. And 
therefore you muſt adviſe and entreat them to make preſentments of ſin- 
ners, where probably it will be uſeful; and to contemn the diſpleaſure of 
bad people, when it can have no extremely ill conſequences, (of which 
there is commonly much more fear than is neceſſary) for the hope of 
their amendment and the good of others round them. The very office 
of church-wardens obliges them to this: their oath yet more firmly, 
And if they are backward ſtill, after being told it doth, you muſt ac- 
quaint them, that you are directed by the 26th Canon, (in the execution 
of which however, as in all points of diſcipline, diſcretion ſhould be 
uſed,) to refuſe them the holy communion ; not indeed for every ne- 
glect of preſenting offences, but if they wilfully neglect it in deſperate de- 

ance of their oath, when they are urged to it by their neighbours, their 
miniſter or ordinary: for ſo the ſame Canon deſcribes the caſe : in which 
caſe likewiſe you will inform them, the, court is authorized, by Canon 


A 


117, to proceed againſt them for perjury. But, along with theſe ter- 
. Fors, you will be ſure to join fitting encouragements. Y ou will pro- 


miſe to defend them to their pariſhioners, and even to the perſon preſent- 


ed, as doing only their duty. You will aſſure them, as you may, firſt, 
that the court will take notice of their preſentments, no Grits, than is 
proper ; ſo that they ſhall not incur the diſpleaſure of the offenders and 


their friends for nothing; then, that it will proceed, not with a view to 


gain, 


(a) 2 Cor. ii. 7. (.) 2 Cor. x. 8. and xiii. 10. 


fifth Charge to his Clergy. 95 | 7 


ts rain, but to reformation and example: not with exceſſive, nor, if it 
Bay an be avoided, with the utmoſt rigour, but with equity and mode- 
ing ation. : : - N k : | 
ne It all this be unſucceſsful, you muſt, in caſes that require it, offer to 
Tos, oin with them, or even reſolve to preſent without them. But you muſt 

t of ever take any ſtep in theſe matters, much leſs the more extraordin 


eps, from motives of reſentment, intereſt, or party.. If ſuch induce- 


f ents can be with any colour of reaſon imputed to you, they will ſo 
hat grievouſly diſcredit, what you do, that probably you had better do nothing. 
le, But only take care to ſhew, that you act merely from good intention, ac- 
ach ompanied with temper and prudence, after trying gentler methods in 


ain: and ſome will vindicate, and even applaud you: more will in- 
ardly and ſilently reſpect you; and the number of the reſt will not be 
ormidable. | 3 5 
But then whoever brings a complaint, muſt enable the court to take 
due cognizance of it: elſe preſentments will be deſpiſed; and the con- 


4 equences be worſe, than if they had not been made. Evidence muſt of 
m- eeceſſity be furnithed : otherwiſe there can be no proceeding. Expences, | 
ex. I hope I may promiſe, will be as low as poſſible; and they ſhould be — 
for. heerfully born for the good of the pariſh and the public. It is not rea- 


onable that the court ſhould bear them. Temporal courts never do. 

and beſides, there is room for plauſible, though unjuſt, ſuſpicions of 
partiality, where the judge appears to be iri effect proſecutor too, and is 
intereſted in condemning the party accuſed. TIED 

When perſons are preſented, you muſt uſe your beſt' endeavours to 

ake them ſorry, not merely that they are in danger of being puniſhed, 

but principally that they have ſinned: and in proportion as you ſucceed- a 
in that, recommend them to ſuch favour, as can be ſhewn them. When 

perſons are excommunicated, ,(which I heartily with no one ever was 

but for crimes, though indeed a wilful contempt of authority is a great 


TAY rime) you muſt preſs them to conſider ſeriouſly, how they would be af- 
> of ccted, if a phyſician or a lawyer of eminence pronounced their caſe deſ- 
ce Wop crate; and of how much LO OE the concerns of eternity 
ny. ee, than thoſe of time. Vou muſt alſo admoniſnh them, that ſlighting 
A a cenſure, paſſed on them for their amendment, will make their condi - 
cid ion ſtill more deplorable. And when they have been denounced excom- 
| he unicated, by the 85th Canon, the church-wardens are to ſee, that in 


very meeting of the congregation they be kept out of the church. 


de- Nor muſt you ſuffer them to be ſureties for children in baptiſm, to re- 
heir eive the holy euchariſt, or to have Chriſtian burial. Farther, if they 
nich ontinue without abſolution for three months, the 65th Canon directs 


you to declare them excommunicated in the pariſh church every half year; 
hat others, meaning ſuch as have no neceſſary connections with them, 
ay thereby be admoniſhed to refrain their company, and excited the 
ather to procure out a writ de excommunicato capiendo that is, if the 
ircumſtances of the caſe make it requiſite. Again, when perſons do 
penance, you muſt be diligent to make them ſeriouſly ſenſible of the uſe - 


n is 
pr ulneſs of ſuch diſcipline ; and the unſpeakable obligations _ have to 
be Goſpel of Chriſt, which alone aſſures men of forgiveneſs on any 


erms. And laftly, both on all ſuch, and all other fit occaſions, you 
mult remind your people, that however the cenſures of the church may 


be 
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be relaxed or evaded, the final judgment of God on obſtinate ſiriners 
both unavoidable and inſupportable. | ; abs 
Befides the preſentment of perfons who give offence, you ate cop 
cerned likewiſe in that of things belonging to the church, which arg ng 
kept in good repair and order. . FD v4 
I have already ſpoken to you concerning the repair of your houſes an 
chancels: and enlarged on the reaſons, why both, but eſpecially the lu 
ter, ſhould be always preſerved not only in a firm and ſafe, but decen 
and reſpectable ſtate. Now the fame reaſons hold in regard to the ret 
of the church: and after you have ſet the example in your own part, u 
may with reputation and weight call on your pariſhioners to do whatiz 
proper in theirs, And indeed you are bound to it. For, as John d 
Athon hath juſtly obſerved (c), L 
fumptibus præſtandis, non tamen eximitur a curd & ſolicitudine impendendi 
Thus far even the body of the church is ſtill under your inſpection: au 
if any thing be remarkably amiſs there, and you take no notice; goal 


and conſiderate perſons will lament it, as a bad ſign and of bad conſe 


quence : others will make your indifference a plea to excuſe their own; 


and yet while they are glad of it, will be likely enough to condemn yall | 


for it; and perhaps be led by it to think meanly of religion, as wells 
of you, Beſides, church-wardens have often but little ſenſe of propri 

in theſe matters: therefore you ſhould labour to give them a ſenſe off 
it: convince them, by reaſon and ſcripture, of the honour due to ti 
houſe. of God: ſhew them, that their own honour too is intereſted ; tha 
a church in handſome condition is a credit to the whole pariſh ;z and i 
particular to the officers, who have put it in that condition, and who 
names will be long remembered on that account. They are often afrai 
of the expence. Argue with them, that things may be done gradual, 
and fo the expence be rendered almoſt imperceptible : perſuade them ul 
leflen their expences in needleſs matters; in eating and drinking at v 
fitations, and on other occaſions, ſometimes to exceſs, never to: 


good purpoſe ; and obſerve to them, how much righter and more com 


mendable it would be, to lay out or lay up that money for proper uſe: 
how ſhameful indeed, to ſquander it in riot and folly, and be never tif 


better, but the worſe the next day; when they might diſpoſe of it ſo, a 


to ſee the good effects for years, and have them ſeen for ages. If ſti 
you cannot influence the preſent church-wardens, try their ſucceſlon 
You have a concurrent right with the pariſhioners ia chuſing them; a 
if your opinions differ, you are to chuſe one, they another: unleſs thel 

be a cuſtom to the contrary. Surely then, within ſome-reaſonable ti 

you may get ſuch as will hearken to you. If you fail of ſucceſs til 
way, deſire your people to reflect how their money goes: not in fees 
viſitations, which are no higher now, than when the value of mon 
was thrice, perhaps five times, higher, but in extravagance and inten 
perance : that therefore they ought not to complain of the court, but 


their own officers; indeed ought to diſallow the wrong and idle artici 


of their accounts; and may be aſſured, the court will ſupport them 


Sometimes the church-wardens are willing to lay out money as ti 


(e) Confl. Otbob. 17. verb. ad hoc tenentur. p. 113. 


icet per conſuetudinem exoneretur recht ii 
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| ut the pariſhioners unwilling. In that caſe you muſt — 
- mo 8 man's conſent is Sha for their repairing and keep- 
W in good order, both the church, and every thing belonging to it, 
ich is either neceſſary, or which they found there: nor is the conſent 
every man requiſite, but of the majority only of a pariſh- meeting 
ly ot 4 for adding any thing new, provided the ordinary approve it. 
owever, they ſhould do their utmoſt, and you ſhould aſſiſt them, to 
ocure the concurrence of all the pariſhioners ; or at leaſt, of as many 
poſſible : to whom you will repreſent for this end, that a moderate ex- 
-nce now Will prevent a much greater hereafter : that almoſt all the 
urches in the nation were built many ages ago, and a very great part 
them about the ſame time: that without conſtant and ſubſtantial re- 
airs, in another generation or another century, they will be falling at 
e ſame time; and how will they be rebuilt? The inhabitants, if we 
ay gueſs from what we ſee at preſent, will be both leſs able and leſs in- 
lined. As Yor help frog briefs : thoſe for other things produce but 
ttle; but thoſe for churches extremely little; to the great ſhame indeed 
f perſons, who call themſelves Chriſtians : and you ſhould labour to 
Ctify their prejudices on this head, and excite them to be more charit- 
dle. But God knows whether they will; and if hereafter they ſhould, 
phat can be hoped from it, when almoſt every pariſh in the land will 
ant a brief? In many, it is to be feared there will be no churches ; in 
thers, wretchedly mean ones; to the contempt of all religion amongſt 
nfidels, and of the Proteſtant religion amongſt Papiſts. Repeat and 
culcate it therefore on your people, that they muſt take care of the 
hurches they have: if not, their poſterity will run the riſque of having 
one, Too many will ſcarcely be moved even by that conſideration; 
ut there is the more need of moving ſuch as you can; and, getting in- 
o a condition of moving more, by all proper methods of recommend- 
g the Goſpel and yourſelves. En”: | 
W But to perſons of rank and figure in your pariſhes, one ſhould hope 
ou might apply with very fair proſpect of ſucceſs. To theſe you may 
urely repreſent at favourable ſeaſons, that labouring people part very 
dardly with the money, which they get very hardly: that therefore their 
uperiors ſhould not only uſe their influence and example to make them 


ig, but indeed ſhould do for them what perhaps they are almoſt as 


able to do, as they are unwilling ; eſpecially what goes any length be- 
fond repairs abſolutely neceſſary: for that people of low degree, though 
ney may have ſome notion of neatneſs and elegance, yet will murmur 
2 — to pay much for it in their churches, and part of their ill hu- 
our will fall on the doctrine taught there : that eſpecially if they are 

enants, their concern in the place being temporary, and poſſibly alſo 
hort or uncertain, they will of courſe endeavour to ſhift off the burthen 
rom themſelves: but that landlords have a more laſting intereſt, and 
ill find their account better in doing things early at their own coſt, 
han in letting them run on, till the coſt is much greater: for then, in 
ome ſhape or other, it muſt come out of their pockets. With theſe 
onſiderations you will not fail to join others of a higher nature: that 
acred fabrics are appropriated to the nobleſt f uſes, the worſhip of the 
rreat God; and to preſerve or put. them in'a condition ſuitable to it 
4 is 
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is one very proper method of expreſſing and cheriſhing a ſenſe of piay 
in their own minds, and ſpreading it through their families, neighbour 
and dependants; whereas, by ſuffering his houſe to be an object of "tons 
tempt and ſcorn, while perhaps they ſpare nothing to beautify their own 
they will be underſtood, and will tempt all around them, to deſpiſe the 
ſervice performed there, and him to whom it is paid: that repairing an 
embelliſhing their churches will employ the poor full as benefit \ 1 
adorning their ſeats and gardens, and procure them a much bette 
rounded, and more general, eſteem. Indeed it is ſurpriſing, that ng 
222 and gentlemen will ſquander vaſt ſums in the gratification of pri. 
vate luxury and vanity, for which more condemn than applaud them 
and not conſider, that much ſmaller ſums beſtowed on public works 
eſpecially in honour of religion, would gain them the admiration 
a whole country; and the peculiar bleſſing of many, whom they woull 
thus eaſe from burthens : beſides that they might ſhew their good taſty 
if that be the favourite point with them, no deſs in one way than the 
other. But even Heathen writers have obſerved long ago, that expens 
ſive perſonal indulgence, and mean ſpirited parſimony in what, regards tht 
community, are often companions, and always ill ſymptoms (a). 

But you may preſs the obligation of repairing and ornamentintig 
more ſtrongly, both on ſuch of the nobility and gentry, and on ſuch col 
leges and eccleſiaſtical perſons or bodies, as are impropriators: and like 
wiſe on the leſſees of theſe latter; becauſe they have a more, beneficid 
intereſt in the eſtate, than the leſſors. Being poſſeſſed of the greatet 
ſhare of what was originally given for the ſupport of the ſervice and tie 
fabric, they are bound at leaſt in conſcience, to take care of both, if i 
be needful: but of one part of the fabric, the chance], they are indiſput 
ably bound by law to take care. And yet too commonly even thok 
amongſt them, who ſhould be the moſt attentive to this point, ſtrange 
ly neglect it ; or throw it on their tenants, who they know will of cout 
neglect it; and concern themſelves no farther. So their chancels ar 
only in ſuch ſort of repair, as their barns and out-houſes. Now hands 
ſome benefaCtions to put them in a better condition, given from time 
time, and eſpecially when good fines are received, would ſhew piety an 
generoſity at once; would abate the unjuſt envy and hatred, to whid 
academical and eccleſiaſtical owners of eſtates are liable; and ſet ane 
ample, which others might probably imitate. 

] have already ſaid, in ſpeaking of chancels, that the ornaments of ſi 
cred places ought not to be light and gaudy, but modeſt and grant 
Amongſt theſe, a very proper one, of the cheaper kind, is writing ol 
the walls choſen ſentences of Scripture. This was done as early as th 
4th century (e): but in proceſs of time ceaſed to be done, at leaſt i 
the vulgar tongue: and being reſtored at the reformation, was forbidde 
as promoting that cauſe, by Biſhop Bonner in Queen Mary's reign (/ 
It not only diverſifies the walls very agreeably and decently, but afford 
uſeful matter for meditation to the people, before the ſervice begin 
and may afford them uſeful admonition, when their eyes and thought 

5 | at 


(a 1 Hor. Od. 1. 2, 15. Sat. I. 2. 2. 103, 104, 105. 
(e) Bing „viii. 8, 3. 7) Wilkins, vol. iv. p. 108. 
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re wandring in the courſe of it. For theſe reaſons, I preſume, the 8 ad 
anon directs, that ſuch ſentences be written in convenient places; and 
rewiſe, that the ten commandments be ſet upon the eaſt end of every 
hurch and chapel : to which undoubtedly the creed and Lord's prayer, 
ough not mentioned in the Canon, are very fit companions. : 


| You muſt alſo endeavour, that ſuch care may be taken of W 


ure of the church, and whatever is uſed in it, as the Canons and Ru- 
rics and the nature of the thing require: that the ſurplice be original- 
y of proper linen, and kept clean, and renewed before it becomes con- 


b 
pi emptible by age: that the Bible and Prayer Books be whole and unſul- 
em ec, and well bound: that the veſſels for the celebration of both the ſa- 


raments, and the cover of the holy table, but more eſpecially the bread 
nd wine placed upon it, be ſuitable in all reſpects to the ſolemnity ; not 
uch as may give diſguſt to the more delicate, and tempt them to abhor, 
s the Scripture expreſſion is, the offering of the Lord (g). Thee are, 
their kind, points of importance: and ſuch as you may for the moſt 
art eaſily carry. Another thing, worthy of notice, is the condition of 
our church- yards. I take it for granted, though I am afraid I forgot 
o name it, that you keep thoſe, which belong to yourſelves, neat and 
Jecent : not turning in cattle to defile them and trample down the grave- 
tones ; and make conſecrated ground ſuch, as you would not ſuffer courts 
defore your own doors to be; but taking the 3 of the herbage in 
uch manner, as may rather add beauty to the place. And I hope, where 
church- yard belongs to an impropriator, you will do your beſt to get 
he ſame reſpect paid it; and to whomſoever it belongs, the fences well 
ept up. . 11 
Is, fn any or all of the particulars, which I have ſpecified, your re- 
reſentations will be leſs offenſively introduced, or your attempts be of 
more weight, for your being able to ſay, that I directed you to make 
hem, I do hereby direct you accordingly ; and deſire you to ſay I did. 
or ſhouid you be contented with a tranſient mention of the ſubje& 
dne or twice; but where there is any hope, return it on proper occa- 
ons, and try the force of modeſt importunity. If, after competent trial, 
ou find no effect, you muſt urge the church- wardens to preſent what 
s amiſs, if they will do no more. Indeed ſuch things as belong to their 
dwn care, they ſhould not preſent, but amend : and the Canons require, 
ot the former, but the latter. Only when they have not time for the 
atter, the former is all they can do: and when they have, it is better 
han doing nothing. For it gives notice, and furniſhes room for admo- 
tions and injunctions. If there be need, here again you muſt encou- 
aze them to preſent, by engaging to plead their cauſe with the pariſhi- 
dners. You may alſo ſafely promiſe them, that they ſhall ſuffer no op- 
preſſiye or hard treatment, ſhall not be required to lay out upon any 
hing more than is fitting, and ſhall have reaſonable time allowed, even 
or that. I need not ſay, that both to qualify yourſelves for preſſin 
em to preſent, and on many other accounts, you muſt take effeftual 
are, that nothing belonging to you be preſentable. Elſe they will have 
ready anſwer for you: and it will be a fad thing to ſtand in awe and 
e at the mercy of thoſe, who ought to reverence you. If you cannot 
| 3 | prevail 
( ) I Sam. ii. 17. 
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prevail on them otherwiſe, I apprehend you may join with them; 30 
if you cannot prevail on them at all, I apprehend you may preſent wit. 
out them, in the caſe of repairs, as well as offences, by virtue of th 
interpretation, which practice hath put on the abovementioned Canay: 
though it ſpeaks, I own, expreſsly of nothing beſides. offences. But jy 
doing either of theſe things, you muſt be ſure to obſerve the - caution 
given under the former head. | 802 2 . 
Yet after all, I am well aware, that you may often have great dig. 
eulties to encounter, poſhbly ſometimes too great to ſurmount. M 
to diminiſh them from you, I have endeavoured to procure a parochi 
viſitation from the Archdeacon, which he hath promiſed.  - But tha 
for the credit of your pariſhioners and your own, let this be an induce 
ment to put things in good order, that he may find them ſo: not 
leave them in bad order, that he may rectify them, 1 iq Y 
Another very uſeful] inſtitution, for theſe and many valuable purpoſe 
was that of rural Deans: which took place here before the conqueſ 
was kept up till the great rebellion, was reſtored afterwards in feyent 
Dioceſes, and particularly in this by the admirable Biſhop Fell (b), wil 
found not quite extin& and was completely revived by the late excellay 
Biſhop of G/ecefter (i), in that county, and is preſerved to this day 
fame parts of the nation beſides. Theſe Deans, being choſen out 
the reſident parochial Clergy, could inſpect, with ſmall trouble, 
churches and pariſhes within their ſeveral narrow diſtricts; and be 
bound to report what they found amiſs, could do it with little or no d 
fence. In the latter end of Queen Anne's, and the beginning of the la 
King's reign, the convocation made ſome progreſs towards the re- ef 
bliſhment and better regulation of this office. When that, or any qt 
branch of diſcipline, may be the ſubject of public conſideration again 
very uncertain. I ſhould be very glad, with your approbation, t 
it up once more amongſt us, in ſuch form as might be moſt benefhici 
and ſatisfactory : but contented at preſent with hinting the matter, I lea 
and recommend it to your ſerious thoughts. Rn 
A third particular, of conſiderable importance, in which you 4 
Jointly concerned with the church-wardens, 1s the keeping of the reg 
ter book. The joth Canon directs, that it be of parchment: a 
though an act of Parliament, lately paſſed, allows marriages to be i 
giſtred in a paper book; yet parchment is far more durable: nox js 4 
difference of expence worth regarding, as it returns ſo ſeldom. . Th 
book ſhould be ſtrongly bound, and not over large; leſt it ſhould | 
worn and damaged, before it is filled. For the ſafe preſervation off 
and doubtleſs of all preceding books of the ſame kind, the Canon ordel 
that a cheſt be provided with three locks and keys; one for you, 
for each of the church -wardens, who are ordinarily two; and that 
Sundays, if there hath. been any chriſtening, marriage or burial, in 
week before, it ſhall be entred there, I am afraid it is ſeldom thus kept 
and yet there would be no great trouble in it, after a little uſe, 
where that is otherwiſe, either the miniſter or a church-warden ſho 
keep it; and each of them ſhould ſee from time to time, how it is K 
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fifth Charge to his Clergy. : — * 


0 he entries, if they cannot well be made every Sunday, ſhould be made 
vic Wor y frequently, and in the mean time the miniſter, if he hath not the. 
cook, ſhould take memorandums. He is the perſon directed to write 
non it, and uſually much the fitteſt, But if, through any accident, that 
ut in appens not to be ſo, he ſhould appoint a proper perſon, and ſuperintend 
tion im. The names and ſurnames of the parents ought to be added, in 
egiſtring not only baptiſms, where it is enjoined, but marriage and bu- 
d ials too, as far as may be: for it may prevent doubts and diſputes. It 
ill alſo be very uſeful, to put down the day of the birth and death of 
| ach perſon, as well as of the baptiſm and burial. The late act above- 
W nentioned hath directed farther, that every page of the regiſter of mar- 
duce riages be numbered, to diſcover if any leaf be afterwards cut out ; and- 
of ruled with lines at equal diſtances, to diſcover if any article be afterwards 
ut in. And you will do very well to obſerve the lame precautions in 
regiſtring baptiſms and burials, When a page is filled, the Canon re- 
avel Wc vices the miniſter and church-wardens to ſubſcribe their names; which. 
hey ſhould do juſt below the laſt line. And if this be not done imme- 
ately, it may without any inconvenience be done ſoon after : and was 
lone by me and the church-wardens, for many years, in one of the moſt 
populous pariſhes of the kingdom. Laſtly the Canon requires, that an 
wt tteſted copy of this book be annually tranſmitted to the Biſhop's regiſ- 
try, received without fee, and faithfully preſerved there: and it autho- 
eig izes me to proceed againſt thoſe, who are negligent about any of its di- 
% oM&<ctions. I muſt therefore both intreat and inſiſt, that you inquire in 

hat condition your old and your preſent regiſter books are, and get 
e em kept for the future as they ought. I have more than once been 
ot ut under great difficulties in ordinations, for want of exactneſs in the 
ain, c2iiter of baptiſms. That of marriages is of fo great concern, that al- 
to eering it deſignedly to eſtabliſh or void a marriage, is by the act above- 
entioned made felony. In all caſes the book, faithfully kept, is good 
len vidence : and falſifying it is puniſhable at common law. I would only 
pbſerve farther on this head, that in the preamble of a bill, which paſled 
he Houſe of Commons this laſt ſeſſion, and had a ſecond reading in the 
Houſe of Lords, it was aſſerted as notorious, that “ great inconveni- 
© ences have ariſen from the preſent defective manner, in which parochial 


1 * regiſters are formed; and the looſe and uncertain method, in which 
is . they are kept and preſerved ; whereby«the evidence of deſcents is fre- 


* quently loſt and rendered precarious.” 80 far as this may be fact, ir 
vill be moſt for our honour to amend it, without the interpoſition of the 

1 of egiſlature. III "0 
A fourth point, of which I hope you will think yourſelves bound, if 


Dre 
u, < ot by law, yet in conſcience, to take a joint care with the church-war- 
hat lens, is that of parochial charities. The miniſter is the repreſentative _ 


in f the church, intruſted with its intereſts ; and you ought to endeavour, 
hat ſuch benefactions be firſt preſerved, and then applied in a proper 

manner. A. 

If it be doubtful, whether ſuch or ſuch a donation hath been given to 

our church or poor, or the ſupport of a ſchool in your pariſh, you will 

ake proper inquiry concerning the matter. If it be given by any writ- 

ag, you will procure that writing, or an atteſted copy of it, to be laid 
6 . 


. | up 
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up ſafely, either in the pariſh cheſt, or the Biſhop's regiſtry ; indeed a 


copy in each place would be beſt ; and an account of the gift ſhould:he 
inſerted in your pariſh book. For if deeds are left in private hands, 
and eſpecially without authentic notice where they are left, they are ſome. 
times deſignedly ſuppreſſed ; and often undeſignedly deſtroyed or loſt, 
through the ignorance or careleſſneſs of the perſons poſſeſſed of them. 
It will alſo be very proper, to have a table, mentioning the charity, 
hung up in your church; that a grateful remembrance of the benefaQtor 
may be continued to poſterity, and others incited to follow their 

example; as a paper of Gireclione drawn up by the lower houſe of con. 
vocation in 1710, hath well expreſſed it (4). If the benefaction be an 
eſtate veſted in truſtees, it will be very material to get the truſt renewed 
in due time; elſe in all likelihood there will be expence, if not danger; 
and to truſtees of as good credit and ability, as poſſible. They mut 
likewiſe be warned, never to let out ſuch lands on long leaſes, or at very 
low rents, in favour of any body: but to raiſe the rents when they ean; 
at leaſt to vary them, which will make it eaſy to raife them, when there 


is opportunity: otherwiſe it will ſoon be pretended, that they have no] 


right to raiſe them; of which there are ſome unhappy inſtances in this 
Dioceſe. If the gift be in money, you muſt preſs to have it placed in 
the public funds, in caſe it be entlerable enough; or elſe in the beſt 
private hands, and on the beſt ſecurity that can be obtained; paying no 
regard in ſuch caſes to perſonal friendſhips z and being particularly care. 
ful, that pariſh officers do not keep it in their own cuſtody. If they do 
the intereſt will uſually be paid out of the public money, and moſt pro- 
bably the principal will be loſt in a few years. 5 5 
But charities are preſerved in vain, unleſs they are well applied: and 
they are often ſadly miſapplied. Gifts to the church, where it is not 
otherwiſe expreſſed, muſt be ſuppoſed intended for beautifying the church: 
elſe it will be never the better for ſuch gifts: for it will be equally re- 
paired without them: the pariſhioners are bound to that: and the chief 
of the burthen uſually falls upon the richeſt, for whoſe relief charities 
were certainly not intended. And yet ſuch benefactions are too com- 
monly employed, not only in mere repairs, but in what hath no connec- 
tion with the fabric; in providing bread and wine for the communion, 
in paying church-wardens bills for all ſorts of things, it may be for ex- 
travagant and riotous entertairiments amongſt the reſt, in eaſing the 
poors rates, in I know not what; and the church all the time, inſteal 
of being any way improved, ſuffered to grow dirty and even ruinous, 
A lamentable abuſe of this kind, (where a ſteeple fell down, and was it 
part rebuilt by contribution, while an eſtate, more than ſufficient to hat 
kept the whole building in good order and beauty, was perverted to other 
uſes). 1 have taken much pains to rectify, but fear it is not throughl 
rectified yet. Again, gifts to the poor were certainly intended for tit 
benefit of the poor; to make proviſion for ſuch of them, as are not ol 
the pariſh liſt, or a better proviſion for ſuch as are. And yet they att 
ſometimes embezzled and ſquandered, in a great meaſure, if not whol 
ly; ſometimes beſtowed to ſerve private or party purpoſes : and ver) 
frequently ſunk into the legal rate; fo the wealthy are benefited ; 4 


(% See Wilkins, vol. iv. p. 63% 
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fifth Charge to his Clergy. „ 
the needy have not a farthing more, than if nothing had been given 
for them. x ot Ge 3 tres” ae Hes 3 WA 
I know it is not always eaſy, perhaps not always poſſible for you, to. 
remedy theſe ill practices. But a great part of the blame will be laid on 
you, right or wrong, unleſs you ir to remedy them. And it may prove 
leſs difficult than you imagine. Church-wardens and overſeers perhaps 
arc ignorant, or going on thoughtleſsly, and would be thankful to you 
for good advice: or however would be ruled by it, on your repreſenting 
to — the heinouſneſs of robbing God or the poor; and the honour it 
will do them, and the conſolation it will afford them, to have put things 
into a right channel. Or ſuppoſing them backward to comply, you may 
be able to get conſiderable perſons in the pariſn ox neighbourhood to ſe- 
cond you. At leaſt you will get the reputation of a moſt laudable zeal, 
and if you conduct that zeal aright, of diſcretion alſo: and theſe toge- 
ther may produce unexpected ſucceſs; eſpecially, where the abuſe is not 
yet become inveterate, But if nothing elſe will do, and the cafe be 
plain, and the object of ſufficient. importance: | recourſe ſhould be had 
to the authority of the law; and you ſhould be willing to bear a pro- 
portion of the charges, if it be. requiſite and you are able; only taking 
the ſtricteſt care to proceed with mildneſs and fairneſs. 
I have now finiſhed the courſe of directions to you, which I began 15 
years ago. And as I can truly ſay, that in this and every part of my be- 
haviour as your Biſhop, I have, through the Divine aſſiſtance, diligently, 
laboured, to do my duty with, uprightneſs, and. promote your good and 
that of your pariſhioners, preſent and future; ſo, I e will aecept 
my endeavours with candour, and ſtudy to profit by them; a my 
and failings, which I know have been many, and will now be too likely to 
not increaſe. I am advancing apace into the decline of age. Three of my 
reh: brethren (J, my oldeſt and beſt friends, have gone beſore me in leſs than 
te. twelve months. I muſt expect to follow them ſoon. -, Whether I may 
chic live, or, if I live, whether I may be able, to meet you thus -hgfin, God 
ities only can foreſee. May he grant us to meet in a better worlee. 
OMe But before I conclude, permit me to ſubjoin, to theſe general admo- 
nec. nitions, a few words concerning two particular occurrences. I ei 
| In the firſt place I return you my-hearty thanks for the pains, which» 
you have taken in behalf of the Society for propagating the Goſpel. 
The collection hath upon the whole been made very ſucceſsfully through- 
out the kingdom; and amounts to almoſt 19000. if not more: whereas 
ten years ago it fell ſhort of 15000/. But I believe the contribution of 
this county hath been in proportion the largeſt of any. The laſt time it 
was barely 3ool.z nor was that. to be accounted ſmall; and now it is 
very near 5ool. : I mean in both caſes excluſive of the Univerſity: which 
diſtinguiſhed itfelf very honourably then, and I doubt not, will at pre- 
ſent. May God 1 and diele and reward the zeal of all _ _ 
vants every where for ſu ing, and enlarging the kingdom of hi 
Son, and making the co Sen of his Name fe ul 9 62 ſalvation of 


mankind. 


The other ſubject, on which I would ſpeak to you, is the conteſt about 
(1) Biſhops Butler, Benſon, and Berkeley, 


Vol. VI. 
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of us all ſhould be continually ſuggeſting to our minds proper cautions 


your own fide, you may counſel and reprove more freely. With the reſt 
you muſt be extremely calm and patient: take the moſt favourable op- 
portunities,'and uſe the moſt perſuaſive methods of ſpeaking :- but in 


_ whether they will hear or whether they will forbear, that the great Chriſtian 


to be chiefly exerciſed, when they are chiefly tried: and that therefore 
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repreſentatives for this voy in the next Parliament. Let no one be 
alarmed. I need not, and I do not mean, to give you at. a meeting 
of this nature, my opinion which of the candidates you ought to pre. 
fer: of that I ſay no more here than that you ought to regard, in the 
firſt place, the infeparable intereſt of the excellent church we are mem- 
bers of, and, its only human ſupport, the juſt and gracious government 
we live under; then other ſubordinate conſiderations. My purpoſe is 
merely to exhort you, (and I beſeech you, brethren, ſuffer the word of e. 
hortation } (m) that on this occaſion, your converſation be ſuch, as becometh 
the Goſpel of Ghrift :4n doing which, I have neither one party, nor one 
perſon amongſt you, more in my view than another: but, if I may uſe 
the Apoſtle's words, am jealous with a godly jealouſy over you all (n). I 
cannot indeed ſuppoſe,” that any of you would be guilty of the groſſer 
faults too common at fuch times, or any wilful wrong behaviour. But 
in the midſt of ſo many claſhings, provocations, and diſappointments, 
as will happen, ſo many miſtakes and miſrepreſentations as ariſe one 
knows not how; the incitements to uncharitable and ' contemptuous 
thoughts, to unadviſed and injurious words, in anger or in mirth, na 

to unkind and hard and even unjuſt actions, are very great, and the bel 


for avoiding theſe datigers. Elſe we ſhall fall into fin againſt God and 
our neighbour : we ſhall loſe the eſteem of part of thoſe whoſe improve- 
ment by us depends on their eſteeming us; and ſet a bad inſtead of a 
2 example to the reſt. Let every one of us therefore be very watch- 
ul over our conduct: or if we have not been ſo, let us amend it: and 
if we ſind preſerving our innocence difficult, let us meddle the leſs with 
theſe matters: for indeed being over buſy about them is not very ſuitable 
to our function. But while we are ſtriẽt with ourſelves, let us be very 
mild in regard to others, whom -we think to have done amiſs : we may 
blame them without cauſe; or if we do not, it is eaſy to err; and we, 
amongſt others, ate ſadly liable to faults, But let us be eſpecially mild 
towards our own brethren. For why ſhould we diminiſh our little re- 
maining ſtrength by inteſtine diſſenſions, and teach yet more perſons to 
think ill or meanly of us, than do already? Surely the common cauſe 
of religion and virtue, which we are jointly intruſted to ſupport, ſhould 
have infinitely greater force to unite us, than any thing elfe to divide 
us. ä Is Sf 85 
Next to yourſelves, you will ſtudy to preſerve as many of your pa- 
riſhioners as poſſible, from the ſins that ſo egſily beſet them at theſe ſeaſons 
of epidemical unreaſonableneſs and licentiouſneſs. Thoſe, who are of 


ſome way or other, private or public, all, who need ir, ſhould be told, 


laws of dutifulneſs to ſuperiors, mutual ill, forbearance, forgive- 
neſs, equity, veracity, moderation, ſobriety, loſe not the leaſt of theit 
obligation during the continuance of theſe diſputes: that all virtues are 


now 


| {m) | Heb. xiii, 42. | - 7755 2 Cor. Xi, 2. 
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now more particularly, you, as the Apoſtle directs, muſt put them in 
ind, and they muſt keep in mind, to be ſubject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magiſtrates, to be ready to every good work, to ſpeak evil 
of no man, to be no brawlers but gentle, ſhewing. all meekneſs unto all 
men (o). I end this long diſcourſe in the words of the ſame Apoſtle : 
Finally, brethren, whatſoever things are true, whatſoever things are venerable, 
(for ſo the word is rightly tranſlated in the margin) whatſoever things are 
juſt whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue and if there be any praiſe, think of and 
do theſe things : and the God 7 peace ſhall be with you (p). 


(o) Tit. ii. Is 2 ./. | 1 ( Phil. iv. 8, 9. 
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Reverend Brethren, 
HE Diſpoſer of all things having permitted his Majeſty, 85 
p. 


advice of his faithful ſervants, to nominate me for your B 
though I ſaw many reaſons to dread this promotion, ariſing from the 
difficulties of the office and of the times, from the great qualities of 
my predeceſſors, and my own increaſing weakneſſes ; yet I thought my- 
ſelf bound to obey his commands, and with the ſame gratitude for his 
favourable opinion, as if I had wiſhed to receive them : determining 

through God's grace, to perform the duties of my ftation as well 28 
could; and hoping for the candor, the aſſiſtance and the prayers of good 
people. To make ſome amends by diligence for my deficiencies - — 
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The Archbiſhop of Canterbury's firft Charge, &c. 69 
reſpects, I reſolved immediately to viſit my Dioceſe: for which purpoſe 
we are here aſſembled. | _ ee oe 55 
Theſe meetings were deſigned, partly to give the Clergy opportuni- 
ties of conferring with each other, and conſulting their uperiors, on 
matters relating to their profeſſion; and I am very deſirous, that you 
ſhould render them as beneficial in this way, as poſſible : but principals 
to give Biſhops opportunities of exhorting and cautioning their Clergy, 
either on ſuch general ſubjects as are always uſeful, or on ſuch particu- 
Jar occaſions as the circumſtances of things, or the inquiries, made at 
or againſt theſe times, point out; and of interpoſing their authority, 
there be need; which, amongſt you, I am perſuaded, there will not. 
To provide more fully for your inſtruction, I have ordered a Charge to 
be ſent you, which I delivered to the Clergy of ergo and'printed 
at their requeſt, about twenty years ago. ould God it were become 
unſeaſonable now. But, as unhappily it is not, I earneſtly recom- 
mend the contents of it to your moſt ſerious thoughts : and would 
have you look on what I ſhall at preſent ſay further, as ſupplemental 
to It. 5 
Counſels and admonitions to parochial miniſters pre- ſuppoſe their re- 
ſidence. The founders of pariſhes provided them with e, and built 
houſes for them, purpoſely that they might reſide. The laws of the 
church have from the beginning, and do fein require, as indeed common 
equity doth, that this r conſideration, 8 which theſe endow- 
ments were given, ſhould be faithfully paid. And going over and per- 
forming the Ervice from time to time, or engaging ſome other clergy- 
man to take care of it, or of the occaſional part 5 it, ſeldom anſwers 
the original intention. Vour people will not ſo readily, and cannot ſo 
conveniently apply to the miniſter of another pariſh : and when they do, 
his aſſiſtance, for the moſt part, will be leſs early, or leſs conſtant, than 
it ſhould : though doubtleſs they, who have undertaken to ſupply their 
neighbours abſence, ought to do it very conſcientiouſly. But beſides, 
even the Sunday-duty, when the incumbent e comes from a 
diſtant place to do it, will be conſidered as accompanied with ſomething 
like a breach of the Sunday, will not always be kept to the ſtated hours, 
will often be hurried over indecently : the catechiſm will either not be 
taught or not expounded, if the diſtance be at all conſiderable z nor pro- 
bably will the ſermon be well adapted to the audience. For it is only 
living amongſt your people, and knowing them throughly, that can ſhew 
you, what is level to their capacities, and ſuited to their circumſtances ; 
what will reform their faults, and improve-their hearts in true goodneſs. 
Yet this is your buſineſs with them: and unleſs you perform it, every 
thing elſe is nothing. Further, ſuch as want your help moſt may not 
come to your ſermons, or may not apply them to their own caſe, or may 
need to have them enforced by conſiderations peculiar to themſelves, and 
unfit to be ſpecified in public. Speaking to them ſeparately, and agree- 
ably to their ſeveral ſtates of mind and life, may have unforeſeen influ- 
ence, And being always at hand, to awe the diſorderly and countenance 
the well-behaved, to adviſe and comfort the diſeaſed and afflicted, to 
relieve or procure relief for the neceſſitous, to compoſe little differ- 
ences and diſcourage wrong cuſtoms in the beginning, to promote friendly 
f E 3 88 | offices, 
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offices, and keep up an edifying and entertaining converſation in 3 
neighbourhood, muſt add incredible weight to public inſtruftion, , 
Indeed your congregations expect theſe things from you, and haye a 
right to expect them. The nature of your office requires them; you 
Have all at your ordination expreſsly promiſed to uſe both public and. pri- 
vate monitions and exhortiations, both to 1 and whole within your. cureq, 
es need ſhall require and occaſion be given, the Lord being your helper. Now 
we cannot uſe them duly, without being reſident, But further till, 
ſince their ordination, all vicars have ſworn particularly to be reſident 
unleſs they are diſpenſed with, which means by lawful authority; not 
doth any diſpenſation of a Biſhop laſt beyond his own time; or ee 
the term, for which he gave it; or, if that were indefinite, beyond his 
pleaſure : points, which vicars ought to conſider much more ſeriouſly, 
than they often do. And every rector hath ſworn in general, to obey his 
Biſhop in all things lawful and honefl. Now ſurely reſidence is lawful and 
honed : and what is puniſhable by a Biſhop may, if done without his 
leave, be well interpreted diſobedience to him: and the non- reſidence of 
rectors is puniſhable juſt in the ſame manner with that of vicars. | 
It muſt not therefore be pleaded, that however neceſſary the reſidence 
of ſome miniſter may be, that of a curate may ſuffice. For your en- 
gagement is, not 1 that the ſeveral duties of your pariſh ſhall be 
one, but that you perſonally will do them: and if it were enough to 
ſubſtitute another to do them, a layman would be, in point of reaſon and 
conſcience, as capable of holding a benefice, as a man in holy orders, 
Beſides, a curate will uſually have leſs knowledge and leſs experience, 
than the incumbent: and he and the pariſhioners will conceive, that 
they are leſs related to each other. He will conſider himſelf, as bein 
with them only for an uncertain, and he may hope, a ſhort time; which 
will tempt him to neglect them. And they will conſider him, as not the 
perſon, who hath authority over them; which will tempt them to diſre- 
gard him: eſpecially as the largeſt ſalary, that can be legally appointed, 
or generally afforded to a curate, will not enable him to recommend 
himſelf to them by doing good amongſt them in any expenſive way: 
whilſt yet the people will think, and juſtly too, that the whole income 
of the benefice was intended to procure them a miniſter, to do them 
as much good in my way, as could _— be expected from it. 
There are indeed caſes, in which the law diſpenſes with holding two 
livings, and by conſequenee allows abſence from one. But perſons 
ought to 5 well; ſuppoſing they can with innocence take the be- 
neſt of that law; whether they can do it on other terms, than their dil- 
enſation and their bond expreſſes, of preaching yearly 13 ſermons, and 
Locking two months hoſpitality, in the pariſh, where they reſide lealt. 
For the leave given them on theſe conditions, is not intended to be given 
them, however legally valid, if the conditions are neglected: always 
excepting where juſt impediments happen. There are likewiſe caſes, in 
which the non-reſidence of Proven, who have only one living, is pet- 
mitted by law. But ſome of theſe alſo are put under limitations, be 
rond which the permiſſion doth not reach. : „ 
" Further ſtill, I am ſenfible, that conſiderations of health and ſtrength, 
and particular circumſtances of incumbents or their families, eh 
* 1 M ee ek St n cave 
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jeave of abſence to be ſometimes allowed, where the law makes no allow- 


a ance. But then it ſhould never be taken for any conſiderable time, Withe 
a out being aſked : nor ſhould it be aſked without good cauſe. And mere 
* fancy, or deſire of living more at eaſe, ox in a cheerfuller, and, it may be, 
1 leſs clerical manner, is by no means a ſufficient cauſe. Nor indeed is. the 
5 allegation of health to be urged too far, or to be too much regarded. For 
W places, called unwholeſome, prove upon trial very wholeſome to many 
l, perſons : and thoſe, which are leaſt ſo, muſt have ſome miniſters in or 
nt near them; and whom rather, generally ſpeaking, than ſuch as enjoy the 
Or whole profits? Much leſs is indulgence to be granted for every preſent 
id convenience, or proſpect of temporal advantage: which if clergymen ap- 
1s pear to have greatly at heart, and the care of their pariſhes but little, ins 
Y, deed it looks very ill. | 1 <0 N 
us Another plea may be offered by ſome, that though they live not on 
ad their own cures, they ſerve others. And it is not always an inſufficient 
11s one. But, with very few exceptions, the moſt natural and moſt uſeful 
of method by far is, that each take the overſight of the pariſh, which pro- 

| perly belongs to him: and abſenting himſelf from that, for a little more 
ce income, a little more agreeableneſs, or any flight reaſon, is unbecoming 
Ne and unwarrantable behaviour. e | 
be At the ſame time I acknowledge, that the poorneſs of ſome benefices 
to makes the reſidence of a diſtinct miniſter upon each of them impracti- 
nd cable: and therefore they muſt be ſerved from an adjoining parith, or a 
IS. greater diſtance ; and no more duty expected, than there is a competent 
ce, proviſion for. But then I fear, indeed I have found, that in ſome be- 
nt nefices, not ſo poor, one miniſter ſupplies two churches on a Sunday; 
n contrary to a repeated injunction of ſucceſſive Archbiſhops to their ſuf- 
> fragans, which they certainly defigned to obferve themſelves; and the 
he words of which are theſe ; that you do not allow any miniſter to ſerve more 
re- 737: one church or chapel in one day, except that chapel be a member of the 
ed, fariſb church; or united thereunto; and unleſs the ſaid church or chapel be 
nd not able to maintain a curate. The conſequence of diſregarding this in- 
q: junction is, not only a very bad one, that the fervice is performed in 
me irreverent haſte, but that catechiſing is neglected in both places, if not 


em altogether, yet in a great degree. Nay, perhaps for great part of the 
. if not the whole, each af them bach n Give Where 
wo indeed it can be truly alledged in this laſt cafe, that the inhabitants of 
INS each pariſh not only with convenience may, but actually do, attend at 
be- both churches, the plea muſt he allowed its weight. But, as to other 
11. excuſes: if the number of the people be ſmall, the ſervice is not leſs en- 


md joined, and is more eaſily performed: if they had rather have a ſermon 
aſt, at another church, than merely prayers at their own; they ought to have 
yen more than prayers; an expoſition of the catechiſm, which they will ac- 
ays count equivalent to a ſermon : or you may reduce it with eaſe into the 
in form of a ſermon; and then many of them will come to their own 
er- church, who now go to no other, but profane the reſt of the day: j 
be⸗ they are content with part of the Sunday ſervice, which however may 


be ſaid or believed without ſufficient ground, yet probably they would 
th, be glad of the whole. But ſuppoſing them to be indifferent about it, or 
ure even averſe from it, their miniſter is bound to ſhew them, that they 
ave EA a re E 4 ought _ 
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ought not. And how long ſoever this hath been the practice; if it ought 
not to have been ſo at all, the longer the worſe. My pious and learned 
"predecefior, Archbiſhop Potter, lamented heavily to me the irregularities 
of this kind, which he found in this Dioceſe: and if any remain, I muſt, 
after his example, endeavour to have them rectified. | 2 
I hope they will be rectified by the beſt method, beyond compariſon; 
your own ſerious reflections on what you owe to pour flocks, and what 
you owe to the great Shepherd of ſouls. Though you are ever ſo ex. 
preſsly permitted by human laws to be abſent from your cures, or by 
your ordinary to ſerve them, or let them be ſerved, by halves; you are 
anſwerable to an infinitely higher tribunal for what God, and not man 
alone, hath made your duty. Therefore, if you regard *the peace of 
your own ſouls ne your final comfort, you will never do any of theſe 
things, unleſs very ſtrong reaſons oblige you to it: and you will never 
be glad of ſuch reaſons, Put heartily ſorry. You will give your pariſhes 
both morning and evening prayer, wherever it is poſſible ; and you will 
ſupply them in perſon, unleſs particular circumſtances render it imprac- 
ticable, or unleſs, by living at a diſtance. for the preſent, you are more 
uſeful to religion ſome other way, and peculiarly qualified for that uſe 
fulneſs. Far from catching at weak pretences, you will be rather diffs 
dent about ſtrong inducements ; and much readier to follow the direc- 
tions, than ſolicit the indulgence of your ſuperiors. But if any do chuſe 
the worſe part, they muſt remember, that we Biſhops are bound to op- 
poſe, inſtead of conſulting their inclinations, from concern for them, a 
well as their pariſhioners. And therefore you will not ſurely think it 
real good-nature to connive at liberties of this kind preſumptuouſly taken 
without leave, or to grant requeſts made for them, as matters of courſe: 
nor impute it to a fondneſs of exerciſing power, when compliance with 
the rules of the church is required : nor yet haſtily condemn it, as pat- 
tial behaviour, if an indulgence, denied to one, is granted to another: 
for there may be, in the caſes of different perſons, conſiderable diſparities, 
unknown to you, or unobſerved by you. 

But when it is ever ſo clear, that the non-reſidence of miniſters ought 
to be allowed, it is at leaſt equally clear, that they ſhould uſe their beſt 
endeavours to make their people amends for it. One thing, proper to 
be done for this end, is relieving their poor : which as they could not 
with decency avoid doing, according to their ability, if they lived 
amongſt them, they ought to do more largely, if they live elſewhere. 
For no reproach will lie heavier on our order, than that of reaping all, 
and ſowing nothing : whereas, they who give alms in their abſence, will 
be in effect always preſent to one valuable purpoſe : will be readily pre- 
ſumed to be well-wiſhers to their pariſhes in every way; whilſt they are 
benefactors to them in this way: and by ſuch a ſpecimen of the influence 
of religion u on themſelves, will remind their congregations, very ac- 
ceptably, of the influence which it ought to have upon them; eſpeciall 
if they make their charity more directly ſubſervient to religion, by at 

fording diſtinguiſhed encouragement to pious and virtuous: perſons, 

thoſe who appear likely to be made ſuch ; by procuring children to be in- 
ſtructed in their Chriſtian duty, and other proper knowledge; by diſtri 
buting uſeful books amongſt the needy and ignorant. What is _ 3 
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owed, is of all the ſervice it can be: whereas injudicious bounty may. 
ven produce harm. SE eB CS ; "4 n 
Another thing, ineumbent on ſuch as cannot reſide conſtantly, is to 
nſpect however the ſtate of their pariſnes as frequently as they can: 
ſpending days, or weeks, or longer ſeaſons there occaſionally; and in 
proportion as their time is ſhorter, - uſing more diligence in public and 
private inſtructions and warnings. - For they are peculiarly bound to do 
hat they are able, who are not able to do what elſe they ought. But 
even this be out of their power, they may at leaſt be aſſiduous in get- 
ing informations from perſons of underſtanding and ſeriouſneſs, in or 
near their cures, with what regularity, with what ſpirit and zeal, each 
>art of the parochial duty is performed; whether true inward piety makes 
any progreſs; whether any and what abuſes and negleQs are crept in. 
And he, who reckons it enough, that, for ought he knows'to the con- 
rary, his pariſhioners go on lice their neighbours, hath by no means the 
requiſite concern for their ſouls, or his own. © © | 
But whenever abſence is neceſſary, or the largeneſs of a pariſh, or 
the infirmity of a miniſter, hinders him from taking the whole care of 
t perſonally, the principal point is, the choice of a fit ſubſtitute, to be 
employed in his ſtead, or ſhare his burthen : for no ſuperintendency will 
make an unfit one anſwer the end. And therefore I ow > it upoh your 
onſciences, not to ſuffer cheapneſs, recommendation of friends, affec- 
ion to this or that perſon or place of education, in ſhort any induce- 
ent whatever, to weigh near 9 much with you, as the benefit of your 
people, in chuſing perſons to ſerve your churches. For on you the choice 
Wof them lies in the firſt place: but not on you alone. The laws of the 
church require, particularly Can. 48, that no curate or miniſter be 
mitted to ſerve in any place, without examination and admiſſien of the ordina- 
ry in conſequence of which, one of the before-mentioned archiepiſco- 
pal directions to the ſuffragans of the province, is this: That you make 
iligent inquiry concerning curates in jour Dioceſe : and proceed to ecclefraftical 
enſures againſt thoſe, who ſhall preſume to ſerve cures, «vithout being firſt duly 
licenſed thereunto ; as alſo againſt all incumbents, who ſhall receive and employ 
them without obtaining ſuch licence. Yet I would avoid rigour in all caſes, 
The expence of a licence, by means of the ſtamps, may to fome be 
rather inconvenient, and greater than the government perhaps intended : 
at leaſt, if they are likely to remove, and ſo repeat that expence, in a 
ſhort time. And Much curates I would excuſe : only deſiring them to 
conſider, what ſecurity of continuing in their ſtation, and receiving their 
lalary, a licence brings them. But then you carinot think it right, that 
[ ſhould be left in ignorance, who ſerves a church under my care, till I 
learn it by accident, or private inquiry, perhaps many months after 
through which omiſſion, men of bad characters, men not in orders, 2 
intrude; as there hath lately been a flagrant inſtance in this Dioceſe. 
am far from looking on the paſt failures of giving notice, as deſigned 
negligence of your flocks, or diſreſpect to your ſuperiors. But I ſhall 
have cauſe both to think of them and treat them as ſuch, if continued 
after the warning, which I now give, that no one is to officiate ſtatedly, 
or employ another to officiate ſo, within my juriſdiction, unleſs he firſt 
obtain my conſent ; or what in effect will be mine, that of your very 
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worthy and vigilant Archdeacon. Think not, I beg you, that this 3 
taking more on myſelf, than my predeceſſors did. Their own direction 


proye, that they would have done the fame thing, if they had ſeen the 


Tame neceſſity. Far be it from me to /ord it over God's heritage (a): 
I am bound to keep that which is committed to my truft (). ff 

When you want curates, I recommend it to you, firſt, to inquire af. 
ter perſons of merit, already ordained, and if poſſible ordained prieſts 
taking care to ſee their orders, as well as to examine into their chars 
ters, before you think of granting nominations to others. The number 
of clergymen indeed is rather deficient, than ſuperfinous. But ſtill ont 
would not add to it by overlooking undeſervedly thoſe who are of it a. 
ready. And particularly where help is wanted only for a ſhort time 
ſhall inſiſt on this point: nor will, without abſoſute neceſſity, ordain ay 
one upon ſuch a title. And if fraudulent titles are brought merely ty 
procure orders, as I hope I ſhall diſcoyer them ſoon enough to difalloy 
them, ſo I ſhall be ſure to remark and remember, who hath attempted» 
impoſe upon me by them. | . 

he next thing to be conſidered in relation to curates is, thelr teſti 
monials. And here the Canon and directions already quoted enjoin, 
that no Biſhop admit ſuch as remove out of another Dioceſe to ſerve in li 
avithout the teſtimony in writing of the Biſhop of that Dioceſe, or ordi 
the peculiar juriſdiftion, from whence they come, f their good life, ability 
and conformity to the eccleſiaſiical laaus of the church of England. For tie 
clergymen of one Dioceſe, or juriſdiction, at leaſt their hand-writing 
being uſually unknown to the Biſhop of another, he can ſeldom, d 
himſelf, be ſure, either that he hath their genuine teſtimony, or how far 
he may truſt it. Therefore it is fit, that he ſhould deſire the atteſtation 
of their proper ſuperior. And even to this it will be prudent to ad 
fuch further information, as can be got: conſidering how very careleſs 
teſtimonials are ſometimes granted, even by reputable perſons, 

But let me intreat you never to be guilty of ſuch careleſſneſs yourſelves 
for whatever purpoſe one is aſked of you. Both the nature of the thing 
and the directions repeatedly mentioned, require, that no Biſhop ace 
any letters teſtimonial, unleſs it be declared by thoſe wwho ſhall ſigu them, tha 
they have perſonally known, not only the man, but his life and converſation 
for the time by them certified; and do believe in their conſcience, that he i 
qualified for that order, office or employment, which he defires. Now tells 
monials, concerning ſuch things as theſe, cannot — of mei 
form, unleſs our whole profeſhon be a very empty form. We, the 
Biſhops to whom they are given, do not, and muſt not, underſtand then 
to be ſo: it would be abſurd to demand them if we did. Some cuſtom 
indeed may grow to be things of courſe; the reaſons for them ceaſing 
or not being thought of moment; and yet the law for them continuing 
But the reaſons for teſtimonials can never ceaſe, cr be thought of {mal 
moment. They are the only ordinary information that we have, in: 
caſe of the utmoſt importance, in Which we have a right to be. informes 
For no one can imagine, that we are to ordain and employ whoche 
comes, or depend on clandeſtine intelligence. We mult therefore an 
do depend on regular teſtimonials. And if they be untrue, we are mol 

(a) 3 Pet. v. 3. (3) 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
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is. x njuriouſly deceived by them: and all the miſchiefs, that follow fn 
tion nence, will fit heavy one day on the deceivers. But, even excluſively 
Aber this great conſideration, would you be chargeable with. declaring a 


liberate falſehood under your hand? Would you have unworthy men 


1 ö 
5 Il eccleſiaſtical ſtations, and exclude their betters? Would you have 


our Biſhop reproached, and your order vilified, through your fault ? 
els r not, remember, how utterly inconſiſtent with all concern for religion, 
arc WK-ich all veracity, probity and prudence it is, to ſign teſtimonials at ran» 

dom: how lamentable a ſort. of clergy it will produce; how dreadful an 


ncouragement to wickedneſs and profaneneſs it will prove. Remember 
lo, that you expreſs in theſe inſtruments, not what you charitably hope 
ne, TS perſon will be; but what you actually know he hath been: not what 
chers tell you at the end of the time, for which you vouch z, but what 
ou have ſeen and heard through the courſe of it: ſo. that, if for a con- 
;derable part of the three years, commonly ſpecified, you have ſeen and 
heard nothing of him, for that part you can certify nothing about him. 
and remember laſtly, that though the affirmation of a perſon's having 


telt. ed piouſly, ſoberly and honeſtly, comprehends a great deal, yet the 
join WT o11cluding article, your belief of his fitneſs for what he deſires, implies 
i grcat deal more. For let him be ever fo good and even learned a man, 
e cannot be fit for a clergyman, and the care of a parith, without com- 
ih tent gravity and diſcretion, and a voice and a manner ſuitable to a pub- 
the ic aſſembly: of all which things they, that have had ſome familiarity 
ting With him, are uſually the beſt, if not the only judges. This part of the 
5 ai: {timonial therefore is highly neceſſary : and every part of it muſt be 
far ell conſidered, before it is given; and no regard paid to neighbourhood, 


cquaintance, friendſhip, compaſhon, importunity, when they ſtand. in 
all WT ompetition with truth. | | OY 
ela it may ſometimes be hard for you to refuſe your hand to improper E 
ons. But it is only one of the many hardſhips, which conſcience bids 
lves nen undergo reſolutely, when they are called to them. It would be 
ung, nuch harder, that your Biſhop ſhould be miſled, the church of God in- 
cet WW ured, and the poor wretch himſelf aſſiſted to invade ſacrilegiouſſy an of- 
cc, at the thought of which he hath cauſe to tremble. And if you fear 
nun e will be revenged on you for not yielding to him, this furniſhes an ad- 
be 0 itional reaſon = denying him: oo will you, or can,you, ſay of ſuch 
ell one, that he is qualified to be a miniſter of the Goſpel any where? 


ner hut if the perſons, to whom candidates apply, would only make it a rule 
the Wo meet, and act jointly on the occaſion, and keep ſecret the particulars 
bent what paſſed, it might be unknown, from whom the denial proceeded, 
ons): ſuppoſe it known, the reſentment of ſuch, as deſerve to be refuſed, 
ing, il ſeldom do a worthy man much hurt: and a number of ſuch refuſals 


vill do the public unſpeakable good. Indeed the expectation of a refu- 
as following upon wrong behaviour will in a great degree prevent ſuch 
haviour, and turn this whole difficulty into a pleaſure, But what is 
nayoidable with innocence, muſt be virtuouſſy borne : and inſtead of 


eve! Wubmitting to recommend unfit perſons, you ought, if others recommend 
ü bem, which God forbid, to interpoſe immediate cautions againſt the - 
7 anger, in all flagrant caſes. Still not every paſt fault, nor every pre- 

[ 


ent infirmity, ſhould be alledged, or allowed, as an impediment, But 
wo | into 
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into an office, the moſt important of all others, none ſhould be adi 
who are void of the proper fpirit, or a competent ſhare of the needy 
qualifications for it: and the leſs, becauſe, though we can refuſe"to' 
dain them, we often cannot keep them back from very unſuitable 
tions, when once they are ordained. | WAS 
After A the title and teſtimonials, whether for orders, a 
racy, Or a living, follows the examination. For though the teſtimoni 
exprefſes an opinion, that the perſon is qualified ; which may be y 
ufeful, to reſtrain ſuch from applying, as are notoriouſly unqualified; yy 
we Biſhops muſt not, eſpecially in the caſe of orders, reft on a mere oj 
nion; but aſſure ourſelves by a cloſer trial, whether he hath ſufficien 
knowledge of religion and the holy Scriptures to teach them in'publig 
and apply them in private, and defend them againſt oppoſers: the tw 
firit of which are abſolutely neceſſary; the third, highly requiſite, 4 
therefore on the one hand, I hope I never have been or ſhall be on 
ſtrict in this reſpect, and rejecting candidates will give me almoſt, if ng 


quite, as much concern, as it can give them: ſo on the other, I mu 


adhere to my duty; againſt all ſolicitations of friends, and all intreatia 
of the parties concerned, who little think what they do, when they pre 
into fuch an employment prematurely. I ſhew my regard to you, whe 
I exclude unqualified perſons out of your number: and I ſhall new 
doubt your candid interpretation of my conduct; nor indeed your zel 
to vindicate it, when you are acquainted with my reafons, which any d 
you thall, who hath cauſe to alk them. But that no injuſtice may 
done to thoſe whom I poſtpone, any more than to myſelf : I beſeech 
to conſider, and, if needful, to fay in their behalf, that though deficient 
in knowledge, they may have a goodneſs of heart, more valuable that 
the higheft knowledge: though not qualified yet, they may be, foon; 
may already have made a good progreſs, though not a ſufficient ont 
may indeed have more learning on the whole, than many who are ab 
mitted, only not have applied themſelves enough to theological lea 
Ss | 

cf WOE muſt occaſionally be repeated after perſons have beet 
ordained. The 39th Canon requires it before inſtitution to benefices; 
therefore ſurely it is adviſable alſo before admiſſion to curacies. A mat 
who was fit to be ordained, may yet have become ſince, through” neg 
gence, or bodily indiſpoſition affecting his mind, unfit to be employel 
or he may be capable ſtill of what he was ordained for, but not of whit 
he applies for: or his ordainer, though ever ſo duly careful, may ſome 
times have miſtaken, or been miſinformed: and if he hath chanced 9 
be too indulgent, the bad effects of his indulgence ought to be prevent 
ed. Accordingly re-examination is common. My brethren the Bithopy 
I am ſure, will not blame me for uſing it: and I truſt, you my brethre 
will not. | | | 


Wen a curate nominated hath been examined and approved, the net 
ſtep is, to appoint him a ſalary. And here I am very ſenſible, that whit 
is far from a comfortable maintenance for life, may however be a tolet 
able competency at firſt: and likewiſe, that ſome benefices are fo meal, 
and ſome incumbents in ſuch low circumſtances, or burthened with 6 
numerous families, that they muſt be excuſed, if they endeavour wh 

eh 
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jelp on as eaſy terms, as they well can. But if any miniſter, who hath 
ther a large preferment, or two moderate ones, or à plentiful tem- 
Oral income, tries to make a hard bargain with his brother, "whom he 
loys; and is more ſolicitous to give the ſmalleſt — poſſible, than 
0 Ind the worthieſt perſon; it is matter of ſevere and juſt reproach? the 
riends of the Clergy will be ſcandalized at it; their enemies will take 
Ireadful advantages of itz indeed the people in general, if we think a 
rifle enough for fam that doth the work, will be apt to conceive it 4 
eedleſs, that he, who doth little or nothing, ſhould have a great deal 
ore. For this reaſon therefore, — incomparably weightier ones, 
concerns you much, both to labour diligently, and to allow liberally. 
\ccordingly I hope I ſhall never have the diſagreeable office thrown upon 
e of augmenting what is propoſed, but the ſatisfaction given me of 
onfirming a ff.... I ns 
But beſides yr - 4 reaſonable allowance, the miniſter of a pariſh 
ught to provide, with the kindeſt attention in all reſpects, for the con- 
remzence and accommodation, the credit and influence, of his curate: 
rho is bound in return to conſult faithfully the miniſter's honour and in- 
ereſt in every thing; but above all, to be unwearied in that beſt proof 


2 12 5 y 


* gratitude, a conſcientious care of the fouls committed to him 

ot proportioning his Giligente to the poor recompence paid him here, 
*. ut fo be unſperkable happineſs refervedfor good Thepherds hereafter. ' 
ny Indeed whether the principal or his repreſentative, or both reſide, their 
7 nduſtry and fervency and prudence will be the meaſure of their people's 
1 you benefit, and their on final acceptance. If you content yourſelves with 
le languid formal recital of ſtated offices, and by indolenee, or amuſe- 
nents, or buſineſs, or even ſtudies, are loſt to your pariſhioners, while 


ou are in the /\midſtvfithem, or by inditeretions in converfation, dreſs 
t demeanour, become diſliked or deſpiſed by them, you may, in reſpect 


Hd f 1 uſefulneſs to them or yourſelves, be, al: as well, per- 
haps better, ever ſo far off. But this is no excuſe for being abſent, but 


only a reaſon for being preſent to good purpoſe. And ag the non-reſi- 
— — 


bel ence of ſome, the una f n 
ee =<t of a third fort, (which cauſt great ſorrow, but 5 — complain 
ic WW mongit wiſe and good people,) are favourite topics ef fhreckfre againſt 
5 10 ks, not only in the mouths of irreligious perſons, 'bitt of 'riew-ſeC pre- 
oe ending to the ſtrifteſt piety; though we are bound always, we are pe- 
e oliarly bound at prefent, to behave in ſo exemplary a manner, as wilt 
no” occaſſon from them which defere octaſion to glory (c) of themſelves, 
end {peak evil of us. It is not rendring to them railing for railing (d); 
rent. is not ridiculing them, eſpecially in terms bordering on profaneneſs, 
roi” affecting more gravely to hold them in contempt z it is not doing them 
Th he honour of miſcalling other perſons of more than ordinary Teriouſneſs 
heir name, that will prevent the continuance or the increaſe of the 
net, which they are doing. The only. way is, for the Clergy to imi- 
hne and emulate what is good in them, avoiding what is bad: to atten 


ar cures, edify their pariſhioners with awakening, but rational and 
riptural, diſcourſes, converſe much with them, as warchmen for their 
3 r „ we * N ö 
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heb (e) 2 Cor. xi, 12. (4) 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
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fouls (e), be ſober, grave, temperate, and ſhea themſelves in all thing: 
20 go⁰ . ). If the people ſee, or but imagine, chen 
fer unwilling to take more pains about them, or preſerve more gun 
upon himſelf than for ſhame; he muſt, no wonder if it alienates then 
owerfully both from him and his doctrine: whereas when they petecine 
im Carefal to inſtruct them, and go before them, in whatever ih 
duty to do, they will hearken to him with great regard, when he <a 
tions them * overdoing; and be unlikely to ſeek for imaginarj im 
provements abroad from irregularities, and extravagances, whillt theyey 
e themſelves really improved at home in an oxderly eſtabliſbel 

me OR TIES | bs Wark. 5:55 8 1 450 r FO 
But then, to improve them effectually to their future happineſs, 28 wel 
as to ſilence falſe accuſers, you muſt be aſſiduous in teaching the principle, e: 
not only of virtue and natural religion, but of the Goſpel: and of the ee 
pel, not as almoſt explained away by modern refiners, but as the truihini 
Feſus. (g]; as it is taught by the church, of which yen are membete ga 
you have engaged, by your ſubſcriptions and declarations, that you wil 
teach it yourſelves. You muſt preach, to them faith in the-eyer-bleſſed 
Trinity: and vindicate, when it is requiſite, thoſe parts af our Cee 
and offices which relate to that article, from the very unjuſt imputatiom 
of 7 9 8 and uncharitableneſs which have been caſt upon them. V0 
muſt ſet forth the original. corruption of our nature; our redemptidn 
according ta Gods eternal purpoſe in Cbri 65. y the ſacrifice of the cxoſt 
our ſanctification by the influences of the Divine Spirit; the inſufficienq 
of our on good works, and the efficacy of faith to ſalvation: yet hun- 
dling theſe points in a doctrinal, not controverſial manner, unleſs particy 
larly called to it; and even then treating adverſaries With mildneſs and 
pity, not with bitterneſs or immoderate vehemen ce. 
The truth, I fear, is, that many, if not moſt of us, have dwelt: ta 
little on theſe doctrines in our ſermons: and by ne means, in gener 
from diſbeliev ri as lighting them; but partly from. knowing, that fn 
merly they had been inculcated beyonditheir proportion, and even to:the 
diſparagement of Chriſtian obedience; partly from fancying them ſo ge 
nerally received and remembered, that little needs to be ſaid, but on 
cial obligations; partly again from not having ſtudied theology deep 
enough, to treat of them ably and heneficially: God grant it may neui. 
have been for want of inwardly. experiencing their importance. But 
whatever. be the cauſe, the effect hath been lamentable. Our people” 
have grown leſs and leſs mindful, firſt of the diſtinguiſhing articles uF'* 
their Creed, then, as will always be the caſe, of that one, which they 
hold in common with the Heathens; have forgot in effect their -Creatoyliſ "+ 
as well as their Redeemer and Sanctifier; ſeldom or never ſeriouſly was 
ſhipping him, or thinking of the ſtate; of their ſouls in relation to him. 
but flattering themſelves, that what they are pleaſed to call a moral aui. 
harmleſs life, though far from being either, is the oe thing needful. Ref 
flections have been made upon us, of. different natures; and with differ 
ent views, on account of | theſe things, by Deiſts, by Papiſts, by Be. 
thren of our own, which it is eaſy to ſhew have been much too * 


— 


ao, (F) Ti. ü. 5. . 
8 Eph. iv. ag | (5) Eph. ul. 11. 


99 
79 


400% 7 be judged of man's judgment: He, that judgeth us, is the Lord (m). 
wert while we teach the genuine truths of the Goſpel, and evidently feel 
um e truths we teach; and are more anxious about the ſouls of men, than 
an r own profit, or pleaſure, or power; while we ſubmit ourſelves duti- 
Rey and affectionately, (as we never had greater cauſe) to the King and 
fer ole 20% are put in authority under him; lead quiet and peaceable lives in 
Bre Ldlineſt and Hongſty (u); and join with our piety and loyalty and 3 
: | but 
But (i) Phil. iii. g. (4) Heb, xiii. 22. 
(!) 1 Tim. i. 5. (n) 3 Cor. iv. 3, 4. 
(») I Tim. ii. 2s 8 : 5 
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| but a common ſhare of prudence: we ſhall, in ſpite of enemies, | 


his mercy, who hath promiſed to be with us alway (4), not fail of being 
held. The reli ious will efteem us very highly in J for our work «| ah 


(p) - "the wiſe in their generation (q), though not religious, will percens 


our importance: the vicious and deſtitute of principle will berawed 
us: and the ſeed of the word, however trampled under foot by ſome, 
will ſpring up and bear fruit in the hearts of many. Let us think the 
ſeriouſly, what depends on us, what it requires of us, and give. am 
ſelves wholly to it (r). God hath placed us in a ftation of difficulty an 
labour, at preſent alſo of reproach and contempt from great numbers d 
men. But ſtill, if we only learn to value our function juſtly, and lo 
it ſincerely, we ſhall be unſpeakably happier in diſcharging the duties g 
it, than we poſſibly can be in any thing elſe. The theogs, in which th 
world places happineſs, are very trifles. We may plainly fee them to h 
ſuch now, if we will: and we than ſee in a little time, whether we wil 
or not, that the only real point of moment is, to have approved ourleln 


good and faithful ſervants (c) to our great Maſter. Let us all therefon 
ear 


in mind continually, how matters will appear to us, then; and ben 
tily pray and earneſtly endeavour, ſ to paſs through things 1 tha 
we finally laſe not the things eternal, Grant this, O heavenly Father, ju 
. Us Chats fle, our Lord ( 0000 
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r Theff. v. 13. 14184) Luke xvi. 8. 

1 Tim. iv. 15. 1 8 Me Matth. xxv. 21. 
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T having pleaſed. God that 1 CY ure by bone nw 

1 ſecond 105 pl 1 think i it my qu roceed with the ſame you's 
erhortatioinh, which 18 ave. you at krff. For though many ſubj 1 —1 
of inſtruction mi ght be Ks,” there i is a peculiar pr eie in tha 

Which relate Mf imn diatcly to your conduct: 0 Hough 1 me ; 
very juſtly gi ou, in general, 55 inſtead of advice, yet they who - 
deſerve the ES "of the former, will be moſt defirous of Se latter, 
know! ing 5 much need of it the beſt of us have. And I hope the 
freedoms which I ſhall take with you in this reſpect, will the rather be 


pardoned, as I hoth permit and intreat you to uſe the ſame with me, when 
Vol. VI. F occaſion 


82 The Archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
6ccaſion requires it; being ſincerely diſpoſed, if I know myſelf, to fe 


you an example of docility. _ 7 

I began. with your obligation to reſidence ; and the appointment of 
curates, either to ſupply your abſence when you could not reſide, or to a. 
fiſt you when the work was too heavy for you. And then I entered x 
little into the common duties of incumbents and curates, in which I ſhall 
now make ſome further progreſs : more ſolicitous about the importance 
of directions, than the accuracy of method; and uſing no other apology, 
if I ſhould happen-tg repeat what I have given you in charge already, 
than that of the Apoſtle : To ſay the ſame things, to me is not grievous, and 
for you it is ſafe (a). | 

The ſame Apoſtle's admonition to Timothy is, Take heed unto thyſelf, 
and to thy doctrine (b). The main point is what he begins with, the care 
of our temper and behaviour. For without that, our preaching will ſel. 
dom be ſuch as it ought, and ſcarce ever bring forth its proper fruits, 
Now a Chriſtian tęemper conſiſts of various parts: but the firſt impreſſion, 
which a genuine faith in the Goſpel makes on the ſoul, and the ruling 
principle, which it fixes there is a deep ſenſe of love to God and our fel. 
low- creatures, producing an earneſt deſire, that we and they may be 
for ever happy in his preſence. Whoever therefore is deſtitute of this 
feeling, ought not, though free from groſs vices, to become a Coy 
man: and without obtaining it from the Giver of all good things by fer. 
| N. prayer, no man is qualified to fill the place of one. For notwith; 

ſtanding that he may preſerve ſome form of godlineſe, without which he 
would be miſchievous and ſhocking in the higheſt degree: yet not having 
the reality and power theregf (c), he muſt profeſs, and ſeemingly attempt, 
to make others what he. is far from being himſelf. Conſequently his 
endeavours out of the pulpit will be infrequent, reluctant, faint : and 
in it they will at beſt be unnatural and ungraceful, whatever pains he 
198 take in his compoſitions, or whatever vehemence he may affect in 
is delivery. Hence he will be diſſatisfied within, detected and diſeſteemel 
by the judicious part of his hearers, and of little uſe to the reſt, if he is 
Not even hurtful by miſleading them. Or whatever his caſe may be 
amongſt men, his inward want of the piety, which he outwardly pretends 
to, muſt render him uncommonly guilty in the ſight of God. Heaven 
2 that I ſhould have need to enlarge on ſuch a character in this au- 
ience. 

But have we not moſt of us cauſe to apprehend, that our religious 
principles, though ſincere, are not ſufficiently exerted; and therefore 
produce not the fruit, which they might ? Do we not rather take it tor 
granted, that we approve ourſelves to be duly in earneſt, than find on 
anger examination, that we do? No man ſhould-raſhly. ſay or fur} 
mite this of another: but every one ſhould ſearch home into it for hin- 
elf. | And we ſhould attentively read the Scriptures, and the treatiſes 
written by wiſe and good men concerning the duties of God's miniſters: 
40 ſee if we axe ſuch as they deſcribe, and ſtir up ourſelyes to become 


duch as we ought. 


Good inclinations, thus excited, will not fail, through rhe alſiſtanc 
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of Divine. grace, of direQing us into a ſuitable, conduct. And were a 


- - 


man, who confeſſedly means well, to overdo a little ſometimes, the right-- 


neſs of his intention would plead. his excuſe very ſtrongly. However we 
ſhould carefully. avoid extremes, even on the better ſide: not give un- 
commanded. demonſtrations of our Chriſtian. zeal, when they will ꝓro- 
bably ſerve no good purpoſe, and be deemed oſtentation, or turned into 
ridicule; ar provoke ill humour; but reſtrain, geeording as times and 
places and company may require, the ſentiments which elſe we could be 
glad to utter. Only we muſt do this in ſuch a manner, as not to tempt 
the moſt rigid profeſſor of religion to imagine, or the moſt-profligats; 
enemy of it to ſuggeſt, that we have little or none: but ſhew our,concern! 
for it on every fit oceafion, with full as much diligence, as we decling unfit; 
ones. And here, I conceive, it is, that we of the Clergy: are chiefly apt 
to fail. We do not always appear in the commog intercourſes of thte;: 
ſuſficiently penetrated with the importance of our function, or ſuffi- 
ciently aſſiduous to promote the ends of our miſſio n. 
Too poſſibly a great part of our people may like the lukewarm amongſt 
us the better for reſembling themſelves, and giving them no uneaſineſs 
on compariſon, but ſeeming to authorize their indifference. But then, 
fuch of us can do them no good. Our example can teach them nothing 
beyond a little decent regylarity, in which they will fancy they need not 
quite come up to us neither. Our ſermons, and reading of prayers, 
they will conſider only as matters of form: and finding in us hardly any 
thing at other times of what we expreſs at theſe, they will preſume; that 
our inward regard to it ĩs not very great, and that they are not bound to 
have more. "Therefore if they, are pleaſed with IN eſteem us, 
while we continue to be of this turn, it muſt. be for ſomething foreign 
from our office, ſomething of a middle, or it may: be a blameable nature, 
not as teachers of the Copel : a character which they take us to lay 
aſide as much as we well can. And ſo the better they think of- us, the 
more lightly they will think of our miniſtry; till at length they join with 
thoſe avowed Infidels, who boldly, affirm, though often againſt theix un 
conſciences, that we believe not what, we preach, elſe it would have more 
influence upon us. EE e e out 37S 
Then, at the ſame time, the right diſpoſitions of well inclined perſons 
will languiſh, and decay, for want of that countenance and aſſiſtance in 
ſerious piety, which they ſhould receive from their paſtors. For if che 
tokens of our piety be confined to the church, they! will be of little ſer- 
vice either out of it, or in it. Or if ſome. good people ſuffer no harm 
themſelves from our defects, they will ſee with great ſorrow, that others 
do: all of them will be much xeadier toſ think the clerical order in ge- 

neral careleſs and light, if thoſe are ſo, of whom they fee moſt: their 
ears will be open to the invectives, which artful or heated men are daily 
pouring forth againſt us: they will eaſily be led to underyalue and miſ- 
conſtrue the beſt inſtructions of thoſe, with whom they are diſguſted; 
and run after any teachers, who have the powerful recommendation, for 
it will always, and no wonder, be a yery powerful one, of ſeemirig more 
in earneſt. The irregularities and diviſions which have prevailed ſo la- 
mentably in our church of late, are greatly owing to an opinion, that we! | 
are uſually indifferent about vital inward religion. It is true, the 
. „n ſpreaders 


% 


8 The Archbiſhop of Canterbiiry's 


ſpreaders of this imputation, which hath been monſtrouſly exagperated! 
will have much to anſwer for: but ſo ſhall we alſo, unleſs we take ie only | 
way to filence it, by cutting off hereafter all occaſion for itt. 

No the firſt neceſſary ſtep to ſeem good is to be ſo; for mere pre. 
ten will be ſeen through: and the next is, to ler your light ſhine befor: 
men (d), in the faithful and laborious exerciſe of your function. Lin 

amongſt your pariſhioners, or as near them as may be: inquiring fre- 
quently and perſonally concerning the welfare and behaviour of thoſe, 
with whom you cannot be ſtatedly preſent; reverent and judicious read. 
ing of the prayers and leſſons in your churches, inſtructive and affecting 
ſermons delivered with diſcreet warmth, readineſs to take extraordinary 
pains for the occaſional aſſiſtance of your brethren, diligence, in forming 
the youth to a ſenſe of their Chriſtian duty, in bringing your people ts 
the holy communion, and where it can be, to week-day prayers alt 
theſe things will tend very much both to your ufefutneſs and your credit. 
Relieving or obtaining relief for ſuch as are diſtrefled in their cireum- 
ſkances: hearing your people willingly and patiently, though 1 5 5 
lo in rank or weak in underſtanding, when they would confult you 
upon any difficulty, and anſwering them with conſideration and tend 
nefs: diſpoſing them to be viſited when fick, praying by them with fer- 
vency, exhorting and comforting tliem with fidelity, compaffion and 
prudence; and reminding them ſtrongly, yet mildly, after their recovery, 
of their good thoughts and purpoſes during their illneſs; will be fut- 
ther well. very beneficial and very engaging ones, of your ſeriouſneſs: 


n 
which however you muſt complete by going through every other office uf 


re 1 with dignity: 1 will fpecify two. Me i 
One is that of baptiſm: which, -efpecitally when adminiſtered in pri. 
vate houſes without neceſſity, is too often treated; even during the ads 
minfſtration, rather as an idle ceremony than a'Chriſtian ſacrament: or 
however that be, 'is commonly cloſe followed by very unfuitable, if not 
otherwiſe alſo indecent levity and 158 Now in theſe circumſtances 
it is highly requiſite, that the miniſter ſhould by a due mixture of pravi- 
ty antl judgment ſupport the ſalemnity of the ordinance ; and either pte- 
vent improprieties in the ſequel, or if it be doubtful whether he can, ex. 
eaſe himſelf, with a civil intimation of the unfitneſs of them, from be- 
8 The other inftance is, that of faymg e e 
food: which mafiy, if not moſt, of —1— have, wich a profaneneſs 
more than Heathenifh, laid aſide: and Tam forry to add; that ſome of 
the clergy hurry it over ſo-irreverently; in a mutter or a whiſper, fcarce, 
if at all, intelligible, that one might queſtion whether they had not Vetter 
lay it aſide too, which yet Gott forbid, than make it thus inſignificant; 
ad expoſe to contempt᷑ an ict of devetion; and thetnſelves along with it, 

as doing what chey are aſhamed f. ö 
- Indeed far from autfioriz ing wry Nights of this fort by out TI 
and as it were bur confent, we -rault through our whoſe converſation 
ſteadily and reſolutely, though with mildneſs and modeſty, always keep 
up the honour of religion and our order, which is inſeparable from out 
own: never ſpeak a word, or uſe a geſture, which can with tlie leaſt co- 
| lows be interpreted, as if we had fimall regard to our profeſſion, or - 
8 KW og $86 © 948 | #14 i837 PR 36: IL SEALS ert N 
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of an irreligious or immoral turn, without expreſſing a plain 192 


it: nor can we act a more incongruous part, than to chuſe raifing and 


better things. I own, both affected and exceflive reſtraint, will 
harm. But if we are ſincerely pious, and endeavour to be prudent, 
we ſhall combine uſeful informations and reflections with harmleſs en- 
tertainment : our ſpeech will be with grace, ſeaſoned with ſalt, that we may 
know how wwe ought to anſwer every man (1): we ſhall prove that we have 
the end of our miniſtry conſtantly in view, by drawing profitable leſſons, 
frequently, but naturally, out of topics of indifference ; and bringing 
back the diſcourſe, if it goes aſtray, from exceptionable or unſafe fub- 
jects, to- innocent ones; yet if poſſible without offenſive re , and 
perhaps imperceptibly. For the ſervant of the Lord muft not firive, that 
is, roughly and harſhly, - but be gentle unto all men (m), eyen the wart. 
Yet on the other hand ſervile obſequiouſneſs, or flattering words (n), 
eren to the beſt, are far remote from having our converſation in ſimplicity 
and godly fincerity (0). | J e FED] 
Talking with great earneſtneſs about worldly affairs, or with great 
delight about diverſions and trifles, betrays a mind overmuch ſet upon 
them: and numbers will repreſent the cafe, as worſe than it is. N , 
our being only in a very peculiar degree good judges of ſuch matters, or 
of any that '#re unconnected with our office, will, unlefs we have ſome 
eſpecial call to them, be commonly thought to imply, that we have ſtu- 
died and love them beyond what we ought, to the neglect of = proper 


i ce) Eph. v. 4. Matt. xii. 6. 

ö 2 32 xv. 2. | 655 Gal. i. is. | 
(7) 1Cor. ix. 22. () Matt. Xii. 34. 
(%) Col. iv. 6. ()) 2 Tim. ii. 24. 

(=) 1 Theſſ. ii. 5. (%) 2 Cor. i. 12. 
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. buſineſs, For we are not to expect very favourable, conftruftions from / 


- mankind : yet it greatly imports us to have their good opinion z which 


de hall not ſecure, unleſs in whatever other lights they may ſee us de. 


.cafionally, the worthy clergyman be the.. predominant part of our cha. 
\raQer. If practical Chriſtian piety and benevolence and ſelf-government, 
with conſtant zeal to promote them all upon earth, are not the firſt and 
chief qualities, which your pariſhioners and acquaintance will aſcribe to 
you: if they will ſpeak: of you, as noted on other accounts, but pals 
over theſe. articles; and when aſked about them, be at a loſs what to 
lay, excepting poſſibly that they know no harm of you, all is not right: 
nor can ſuch a clergy anſwer the deſign of its inſtitution any where ar 
even maintain its ground in a _cquntry of freedom and learning, though 
a yet worſe may in the midſt of ſlavery and ignoranccde. 
Actually ſharing in the gaieties and amuſements of the world will pro- 
voke cenſure ſtill more, than making them favourite ſubjects of diſcourſe. 
I do not ſay, that recreations, lawful in themſelves, are unlawful to us: 
or that hots which have been formerly prohibited by eccleſiaſtical rules, 
merely as diſreputable, may not ceaſe to be ſo by change of cuſtom. But 
Iſtill nat all things lawful are expedient (p), and certainly theſe things, fur- 
ther than they are in truth requiſite for health of body, refreſhment of 
mind, or ſome really valuable purpoſe, are all a miſemployment of our 
leiſure hours, which we ought to ſet our people a pattern of filling up 
well. A.miniſter of God's word, attentive to his duty, will neither haye 
leiſure for ſuch diſſipations, public or domeſtic, nor liking to them. He 
will ſee, that pleaſure, or rather a wretched affectation of it, is become 
the idol of mankind z; to which they are ſacrificing their fortunes, their 
families, their healths, their reputations, their regard to God, to their ſo- 
.cial duties, to the ſtate of their ſouls, to their future being. Now what 
are the clergy to do in this caſe ? If we but ſeem to go along with them, 
who ſhall call them. back? For as to the pretence of keeping. them 
within bounds by our preſence, it is viſibly a mere pretence. Or were 
it not, the older and graver of us would ſurely think ſuch a ſuperinten- 
dency no very honourable, one: and few of the younger and livelier could 
be ſafely truſted with it. Indeed we none of us know, into what impro- 
prieties of behaviour, at leaſt what wrongneſs of diſpoſition we may be 
drawn by the evil communications of theſe afſemblies ; whether, if hap- 
P y they ſhould not otherwiſe corrupt our good manners (q), we may not 
howeyer grow .inwardly fond of them; come to think our. profeſhon a 
dull one, and the calls of it troubleſome ; throw off as much of the bur: 
then as we can, and perform with reluctance and cold formality. the re- 
mainder, which we muſt. | Ar 


At leaſt it will be ſuſpeQed, that we cannot greatly diſapprove the 
cuſtoms in which we voluntarily join, the perſons with whom we fami- 
liarly affaciate, or indeed any thing ſaid or done where we delight to be; 
thatif we do not go the utmoſt lengths, yet we ſhould, if for ſhame wo 
durſt ; far theſe | xhas are our choice, not the duties of our miniſtry; 
which therefore declaimers will ſay we are not fincere in, or however 
unfit for. And even they, who plead our example as a precedent for 
themſelves, wilt ufually honour us much the leſs for ſetting it. __ 


(/) 1 Cor. vi 12: (2) i Cor. xv. 33: 
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ſecond Charge is his Clergy.” 3 
till I do not mean, that we ſhould be ſour and moroſe: condemn 
innocent relaxations, and provoke men to ſay, that we rail out of "ny 
at what we have abſurdly tied up ourſelves from partaking of: but expreis 
our diſlike of them as mildly.as the caſe will bear; ſlight with good hu- 
mour the indulgences, in which others falſely place their happineſs; and 
convince them by our experience as well as reaſoning, how very com- 
ſortably they may live without them. It is true, 2 to the 
gay and inconſiderate by imitation of them, may often be the ſhorter | 
and ſometimes the ſurer way to their favour. But the favour of the fa · 
ſhionable world is not our aim: if it be, we have choſen our profeſſion 
very unwiſely. And though we ſhould ſucceed thus with ſuch perſons 
in point of intereſt, we muſt not hope even for their eſteem.” For they 
will both think. and ſpeak with the loweſt contempt of the complying 
wretch, whom yet for their own convenience or humour they will careſs, 
and now and then prefer. Eos Tele tyo, thine Yolo oas oarlngcy 

Our predeceſſors, that their abſtaining from indiſereet levities might 
be notorious, wore conſtantly the peculiar habit of their order. And 
certainly we ſhould be more reſpected, if we followed their example in 
this more univerſally, They complained of no inconveniencies from it: 
nor did Jever, in a courſe of many years, find any worth naming. In 
the primitive and perſecuting times indeed Clergymen wore no peculia? 
dreſs; and long after were diſtinguiſhed only by retaining a greater ſim- 
plicity of garb than others. But gradually ſuperiors diſcerned reafons 
for enjoining a different ſort : and ſurely others may well pay them ſo far 
the obedience promiſed to them, as always to ſhew by ſome evident 
and proper marks, (for nothing more is expected) of what claſs of men 
they are. If you do not, it will be ſaid, either that you are aſhamed of 
your cauſe, or conſcious of your unſkilfulneſs to defend it, or that yon 
conceal yourſelves to take occaſionally unfit liberties. - Indeed ſome ex- 
ternal reſtraints of this kind, merely as an admonition againſt unſeemly _ 
diſcourſe and conduct and company, would, though not preſcribed, be 
very adviſeable for young Clergymen: amongſt whom they, who dillike 
them the moſt, might ſometimes perceive, that they have the moſt, need 
of them. And we that are older, thould keep up the cuſtom for their ſakes, 
though unneceſſary for our n. Beſides, we may all prevent, by ſuch 
notification of 5 a great deal of unhecoming talk and deportment 
in others: and ſo eſcape both the diſagreeableneſs of reproving it, and the 
impropriety of not reproving it. Or if after all it cannot be prevented, 
they who are offended with it, will imm:diately ſee in us a refuge from it. 

But then a habit, viſibly a Clergyman's, muſt be ſuch in every part as 
befits a Clergyman ; have no look of effeminacy or love of tinery in 
it (r). For we had better put on the lay dreſs intirely, than diſgrace the 
cierical one. And it is doubly contemptible, firſt to ſhew what a fond- 
neſs we have for things utterly beneath us, and then how poorly we are 
able to indulge it. Therefore let us be uniform : and as our character 
is a truly venerable one, let us think we do ourſelves honour by wearing 
the ancient, badges of it. I, need not add, that our whole demeanor 
ſhould be anſwerable to our cloathing : that ſoftneſs and delicacy' of 
manner, {kill in the ſcience of eating (, and the perfection of liquors, in 

| 5 | thort 


(0 Hieron, ad Nepotian, ö. g (59 Ibid. 6. 4 
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eee! pproach to luxurious gratification, is ſtrangely out of g 

- — 5 devoted himſelf to endure hardnefs as a good foe 
Ch . (* ; . F * An er e 


Still we ought to judge very charitably of thoſe, who take greater . 
berties, 2 2 : — . ons more, ſeldom fo much as they 
deſerve; and confine our ſeverity to our own practice. Only ve mei 
watch with moderate ſtrictneſs over our families alſo z not only Keepin) 
up the joint and ſeparate worſhip of God in them, which I hope no Ce 
gyman omits, but forming them to every part of piety and virtue ant 
prudence, St. Pay requires, that not we deacons, but their ui be 
grave (u): and that the higher Clergy be ſuch, as ride dull 'Thedr pus 
houſes, having their children in ſubjeftion with all gravity : for f a man ho 
not how to rule his own houſe, how ſhall he take care of the church of Gotl(w)? 
Whence we have all promiſed at our ordination, to frame and faſbion wit 
Families, together with ourſelves, according to the doctrine of Chriſt, and 5 
male them at much as in us lieth, wholtſome examples and patterns b by 
Nock. They are naturally the firſt objects of our care: we have Peculiar 
opportunities of inſtructing and reſtraining them. If we neglect them 
we ſhall never be thought to have much concern for others: if we wn Wo: 
unſucceſsful with them, we ſhall be deemed very unſkilful ; and bid t 
look at home before we reprove the reſt of our flock. But exhibiting 
inſtances of goodneſs and happineſs, produced under our own roofs by 
che methods, to which we direct thoſe around us, muſt needs add ſings 
lar weight to our exhortations. - PIES Oy . i in 
Por der importance of the rules hitherto laid down, we have tlie julg Wo: 
ment of a moſt able and ſubtle and determined enemy, the emperor Julliun 
who deſigning to re-eſtabliſh paganiſm, and accounting, as he declares, 
the ſtrictneſs and ſanctity, profeſſed by Chriſtians, to be a principal eau 
of the prevalence of their faith, in two of his epiſtles gives directions 
undoubtedly copied from the injunctions obſerved by the Clergy of thoſt 
days, that the heathen prieſts þe men of. ſerious tempers and- deport- 
ment that chey neither utter, nor hear, nor read, nor think of any thing Wir 
licentious or indecent ; that they baniſh far from them all offenfive jeſt 
and libertine converſation : be neither expenſive nor ſhewiſh in their ap: 
parel; go to no entertainments but ſuch as are made by the worthieſt 
perſons; frequent no taverns appear but ſeldom in places of concoutſe; 
never be ſeen at the public games and ſpectacleg; and take care, that 
their wives and children and fervants be pious, as well as themſelves (x, 
Let not, I entreat you, this apoſtate put us to ſhame. e 
But Clergymen, who are ſerious in their whole behaviour, and the 
care of their families alſo, are often too unactive amongſt their people: 
apt to think, that if they perform regularly the ordinary offices of the 
church, exhort from the pulpit ſuch as will come to hear them, and am 
ſwer the common occaſional calls of parochial duty, they have done 7 
much as they need or well can, and ſo turn themſelves to other matters; 
perhaps never viſit ſome of their pariſnioners; and with the reſt enter 
only into the ſame ſort of talk, that any one elſe would do. Now gt. 
Faul ſaith, he taught the Ephefians both publickly and from houſe to hoiſt 
| < |  teftifyt 
(t) 2 Tim. ü. 3. (z) 1 Tim. iii. S, r1, (v) 1 Tim. v. 4, 2 
(+) Ep. 49+ ad Arſac. p. 430, 431. Fragm. Ep. p. 301-3056. 
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iin repenternce teward God, and faith toward our Lord Fefus CrNi 
42 d avarn every one day and Wight" (2). 'He * commands 
Jimathy to preach the and be infant, in ſeaſon and our of feaſon (a); at | 
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dated times and others: not foreing advice — — en Tt w 
bey WW icelier to do harm than good: but prudently impreving leſs favourable 
M epporrunities, if no others offered. Thus wiqueſtioriably ſhould we do. 
And a chief reaſon, why we have ſo little hold upen our people is, that 
lee converſe with them fo little, as watehmen over their Touls, The. 
N aſtors of the foreign proteſtants dutdo us greatly in this reſpect, and art 
e broured in proportion. The Romiſhuprieſts have their kity under 
wn WW heir hands, on one account or another; Almoſt continually, and 'acquire 
y it an abſolute dominion over them. Boch the odd 'diffenters from out 
„church, and 'thofe who are now forming new ſeparations, gain and pr 
nerve a ſurpriſing influence amongſt their followers by perſonal religious 
dt Whotercourfe. Why ſhould not we learn from them? At firſt ſuch appli- 
' by WWcations may by difufe 2 ſtrauge; and both have cheir difficulties and 
lin beir dangers. But the moſt apprehenſive of them will be the fafeſt 
en, rom them: and all will improve their talents by prackice. On young per- 
ons you will be able to make good impreſſions by diſecurſe with them 
0 cfore confirmation: theſe may be renewed in private exhortations after- 
F- ards to receive the ſacrament-: and the fpiritual acquaintance thus be- 
Fi 


zun, may be continued ever after. Other meatis may be found with pop 
xerſons : on the firſt ſettling of a family in Four 'pariſh'; on occahonH f 
ny great ſickneſs, or affliction, or mercy; on many others, if you fer 


lag, or them, and engage worthy friends to Aſſiſt you. Even common con- 
on erſation may be led very naturally to points of piety and morals; and 
red umbers be thus induced to reading proper books, to public, to private, 


o family devotion, to ſobriety, Juſtice, alms-giving and Chriſtian love. 
Vhen once you are well got into the method, you will proceed with eaſe 
nd applauſe ; provided your whole character and conduct be conſiſtent, 
iſe you will fall into total diſgrace; and particularly provided you con- 
ng ince your pariſhioners, that you ſeeb, uot their, but them (b), 
jeſt A duc meaſure of difintereſtednefs is one main requiſite for the ſucceſs 
a Clergyman's Jabours. You will therefore avoid all mean attentions 


niet o ſmall matters: never be rigorous in your demands of chem; never 
Her ngage in any diſputes about them, unleſs a part of your income, too 


arge to be given up, depends upon them. In- all diſputes you will prefer 

liſereet references to proceedings at law: and when the latter become 

eceſſary, carry them on in the faireſt, the leaſt expenſive, the friendlieft 

nanner, You will be very tender in your demands upon the poor, and 

ery equitable towards the rich; though you will conſcientiouſſy pre- 

ve all the material rights, with uhich you are intruſted, for your fuc- | 
eflors, If you find room and reaſon to improve your income, you will 5 
0 it within bounds: and prove, that no wrong motive induces you to it, 

living with decent frugality, providing for your families with mode- 


nter tion, and going as far as ever you are able in acts of good - natured, and * 
"bt, pecially of pious, hberglity ; which are the moſt valuable in'themfelves, 
att ie moſt incumbent on you, and the moſt overlooked by others. For 
in 7 | nothing 


0) Acts xx. 20, 21 (2) ver, 31. (a) 2 Tim, iv. 2. 
6 2 Cor. xii. 14 a : 


ſons to countenance and protect us. Indeed we ought, if poſſible, ty 
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nothing gives greater or juſter offence, than to ſee à Clergyman«intoy 
upon hoarding, or luxurious, or ſplendid, inſtead of being charitable.) 
Few indeed of our order have much to ſpare : and many have eau 
to with for a more plentiful ſubſiſtence. ' Yet even theſe, and mud 
more the better preferred, if they are earneſt ſeekers and importunat 
ſolicitors for promotion, lower their characters grievouſſy: andifuchy 
uſe indirect means to obtain it, are often providentially diſappointed; q 
though they ſucceed, always diſhonour themſelves, and never do mud 
od to others: whereas the loweſt of their brethren will be juſtiy e 
Peted, and may be highly uſeful, if he ſubmits 'contentedly'toiGodk 
good providence, and labours to live within the compaſs of kis income: 
exceeding which, without viſible neceſſity, will bring fome imputatiot 
even upon him, and deſervedly a much heavier on ſuch as enjoy àn a 
pler proviſion. a 28 
However inoffenſive we are, we muſt expect to receive, from time u 
time, injurious and provoking treatment, as the Scripture hath fore 
warned us. We ſhall hurt both our own cauſe and that of religia 
dreadfully, if we return it: and do honour to both, if we behaveunde 
it calmly, with ſuch meekneſs of wiſdom (c), as may tend to bring our a& 
verſaries over, if not to our ſentiments concerning the matter in queſtion 
whatever it be, yet to a good opinion of our meaning and temper; u 
may at leaſt, if we fail of ſucceſs with them, engage more impartial per 


keep not only ourſelves, but others, out of all angry conteſts.: - We 
lemnly promiſed at our ordination, to maintain and ſet forwards, as mu 
as heth in us, quietneſs, peace and love among all Chriſtian people, ani ae 
cially among them that are or ſhall be committed to our charge: and = 
doing we are bound never to raiſe or foment perſonal, family, parocki 
political or eccleſiaſtical animoſities, but do all in our power to compok 
and extinguiſh them : nor will any thing conduce more to our credit 
to our uſefulneſs. The political party-ſpirit is, God be thanked, of latt 
years much abated. Let us guard againſt the return of it: ſhew, il 
word and deed, becoming reſpect, as we have great cauſe, to our ere 
lent King, and all who are put in authotity under him: nor exerciſe u 
ſelves in matters too high for us (d), but be quiet and do our own buſineſs (1) 
let our moderation, even where we are concerned to meddle, be known in 
all men (J), exerciſing it even to thoſe who have leaſt of it; and alway 
remember, that neither patriot love to our earthly country, nor Jo 
attachment to our earthly ſovereign, will be accepted by our heaven 
Father, without uniform obedience to the whole of his Goſpel. © 
Another point of great importance to Clergymen is, that they be ſs 
dious. This will keep your money from being ſpent unwiſely; 
likewiſe your time from being thrown away hurtfully or unprofitably, 
hanging Woe on your hands. It will procure you reverence too, 
perſons of knowledge: whereas the idle will, even by the ignorant, 
thought deficient, And, which is the main thing, this alone will enal 
you to underſtand the buſineſs of your ſtation, and perform it well.! 
then you muſt apply to ſuch things chie dy, as will fit you moſt to ani 


(c) James iii. 13. Pſal, cx xi, 2. cn Tv 
(f) 5 iv. * (<) __ POO (e)-1 . 1. 11 
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e great end of your employment; and determine with St. Paul to kn 
bing, comparatively ſpeaking, among ſi your people, /ave Chriſt Fefus 
1 lim crucified (g). The concern of a pariſh miniſter is, to make the 
welt of his congregation apprehend the doctrine of ſalvation by repen- 
nce, faith and obedience z and to labour, that when they know the 
ay of life, they may walk in it. If he doth not theſe things for them, 
doch nothing: and it requires much conſideration to find out the pro- 
er methods of doing them, and much pains and patience to try one 
ter another. Smooth diſcourſes, compoſed partly in fine words whi 


* cy do not underſtand, partly in flowing ſentences which they cannot 
mellow to the end; containing little that awakens their drowſy attention, 
ad tle that inforces on them plainly and home what they muſt do to be 


Amed; leave them as ignorant and uninformed as ever, and only lull 
FY \em into a fatal ſecurity. - Therefore bring yourſelves down to their 
ne eel; for what ſuits the meaneſt Chriſtian will ſuit the higheſt : examine | 


for they take in what you ſay, and change the form of it till they do. 
abs | recommend for your firſt ſtudy: and be aſſured you will improve 
man bourſelves by it no leſs than your hearers. But ſo far as you have op- 
vb runity confiſtently with this, apply to any part of Science, to every 


rt you can, that is connected with your profeſſion: only learn, by 
eighing carefully the judgments and reaſonings of others, to think mo- 


SY. 3 | : 4 l 
pe of yourſelves; avoid, in the outſet of your inquiries more eſpecial- 
le, oi drawing haſty concluſions : be at leaſt as much on your guard againſt 


ndneſs of new opinions, as prepoſſeſſion for eſtabliſhed doctrines: and 
ware of being miſled, either by the poſitiveneſs of vehement writers, or 
e falſe colours of artful ones, e beg a 29299 
You will doubtleſs cultivate peculiarly thoſe branches of knowledge, 
hich the circumſtances of the times, or of your pariſhes, peculiarly,point 
t to you. God hath permitted us, for our ſius, to be attacked in a re- 
arkable degree, by infidels on one hand, and by maintainers of innu- 
of n erable ſtrange notions on the other. And we have need, that every 
e. who is able to qualify himſelf well, ſhould aſſiſt in defending his part 
ere he common cauſe. For there are too many unanſwered books abroad 
the world, and more appearing daily, written againſt chriſtianity and 
orals and the doctrines of our church. Nor have we of the Clergy, for 
me time paſt, born ſo large a thare, comparatively. with perſons of 
her communions, in vindicating what we teach, as might be expected 
dm us. I hope you are not often obliged, in this Dioceſe, to en- 
auen unter unbelievers from the pulpit : and you will certainly not chuſe to 
arm your people, by refuting, in form, objections to which they are 
angers; though it may be uſeful to obviate them briefly, and if pollible 
thout naming them. But as, probably enough, ſome of you will at 
e time or another in company meet with ſuch perſons, or hear of their 
too, would give you a few directions in relation to them. 1 
If any of them are virtuous in their conduct, and backward to offend 
all diſcourſe, they. ſhould not be unſeaſonably provoked, but treated 
11. th reſpect. - If any of them build their unbeliet on ſerious argument, 
ich plainly very few do, they ſhould be directed to the books or the 
ned men, that are beſt fitted to anſwer them: aud the leſs able ſhould 
& |  prepar 
(2) 1 Cor, ii. 3. 
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pI for combat with them, but not engage too far in it premutyn 
| ey cannot at preſent be convinced : falſchood of their tem 
they ſhould be ſhewn however, in a gentle manner, the pernicious ef 
of promulging them. But if they will obſtinately perſiſt to ſaci 
very thing valuable amongſt men to their own vices, or their own vai 
ve muſt openly withſtand them, and warn others againſt them. Ye a 
this ought to be done without paſſion or bitterneſs, otherwiſe alli 
blame will be laid on us: eſpecially without perſonal incivilities, em 
the worſt of them, elſe they will become ſtill worſe than they were 
then we mult never aſſiſt the very beſt of them in gaining inſluenct 
growing dangerous; nor bring our own. ſincerity into queſtion by i 
macies with them, which they will uſually repreſent, and ſometime 
Heve to proceed from our inwardly thinking as they do. Much! 
ſhould we ever condeſcend to the — meanneſs of paying e 
For private ends, either to them, or to wicked wretches of any ki 
though not infidels ; but connect ourſelves with worthy perſons; en 
their ſupport, and excite their endeavours to repreſs profaneneſs 
immoralney.” oo 71 ot 7 5 
It is peculiarly unhappy, that while we are employed on one ſde 
defending the Goſpel, we are accuſed on another of corrupting it. Il 
not now in my view either the Church of Rome, or the Proteſtants 
broke off from us a century ago. The methods of dealing with h 
Have been long ſince preſcribed, and T repeat them not: but intreat 
attention to the movements of each, elherially the former, if d 
any of them in your pariſhes. But I mean to ſpeak of perſons tiſen 
in our own times, and profeſſing the ſtricteſt piety : who vehemal 
charge us with departing from the doctrines and {lighting the pres 
of our Religion: but have indeed themſelves advanced -unjuſtihu 
"notions, as neceſſary truths; giving good people groundleſs fears, 
bad ones groundleſs hopes; diſturbed the underſtandings of ſome, 
paired the circumſtances of others; prejudiced multitudes againſt 
proper miniſters, and prevented their edification by them; producedi 
diſorders in our churches, then partial or total ſeparations from the 
and ſet up unauthorized teachers in their aſſemblies. Where theſe i 
gularities will end, God only knows: but it behoves us to be very 
Ful, that they make no progreſs through our fault. | 
Now it would not only be injurious, but profane, to brand, wil 
opprobrious name, Chriſtians remarkably ſerious, merely for being lu 
and equally imprudent to diſclaim them as not belonging to us, t 
a ſect gain the credit of them, and labour to drive them into it. 80 
we ſhould take, even were they wavering, or actually gone from us, 
moſt reſpectful and perſuaſive means of recalling ſuch, and affixing ti 
with us. Nay, ſuppoſing any perſens irrecoverably gone, we ſhould 
be haſty to condemn, even in our thoughts, either them or their pi Fry 
as enthuſiaſts or hypocrites : whatſoever they are, it maketh no mal 
1 (5). And much lefs ought we to fay of either worſe than we ate 
they deſerve. When we are undonbtedly well informed of any e 
vagant things, which they have aſſerted or done, it may be uſe 
"ſpeak ſtrongly of them: but not with anger and exaggeration; 


(>) Gal. it. 6, 
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1 only give them a handle to cenſure our uncharitableneſs, and confute | 
. but with deep concern, that when fo few perſons expreſs any zeab - 
the Goſpel, ſo many of thoſe, who' do, run into extremes, that hurt 
intereſts. Nor will ridicule become our character, or ſerve our 
ſe better than invective. It may pleaſe thoſe very highly, who are 
no danger of being proſelyted by them. But what ſhall we get by 
at? Perſons negligent of religion will at the ſame time be CR 
their negligence : and think, that all they need to avoid is being righ- 
us overmuch (i). Tender minds will be grieved and wounded by ſuch 
placed levitx: and crafty declaimers will rail at us with ſucceſs, as 
Fri (H, denying the power of godlineſs (I). But if we let fall any light 
preſſions, that can be wreſted into a ſeeming diſreſpect to any ſerip- 
re doctrine or phraſe, we ſhall give our adverſaries unſpeakable ad- 
tages: and — have ſhewn, that they will uſe them without merc 
equity. Therefore we muſt guard every word, that we utter, again 
repreſentations : be ſure to expreſs, in public and private, our firm 
lief of whatever evangelical truths border upon their miſtakes : and 
rainly be as vigilant. over our behaviour, as our teaching: encourage 
violence, no rudeneſs towards them ; but eee ourſelves to 
em by our mildneſs, our ſeriouſneſs, our diligence: honour thoſe, who 
truly devout and virtuous amongſt them, much more on that account, 
an we blame them for being injudicious, and hard to pleaſe; and be 
| as ready to acknowledge the good they have done, as to complain 
the harm : yet beware, and counſel others to beware, of being drawn, 
eſteem of their piety, into rehſhing their ſingularities, and patronizing 
ir ſchiſm. h 
Acting thus, we ſhall not only cut off occaſion from thoſe who dęſire occa- 
(n) to ſpeak evil of us, and be able to remonſtrate with authority and 
ect againſt their exceſſes and wildneſſes; but, which is the chief point, 
ſhall become better miniſters of Chriſt for their harſh treatment of 
And we ſhould always labour, that every thing may have this in- 
ence upon us: think with ourfelves, if others go too far, whe- 
er we do not fall ſhort ; aſk our conſciences, whether we really do all 
it is in our power to reform and improve our people; whether the 
all ſucceſs of our endeavours be, in truth, as it ought, a heavy grief to 
; whether we have carefully ſearched out, and try inceſſantly to over- 
e the difficulties that lie in our way to making them better. Theſe 
ngs, if we are in earneſt, we ſhall chiefly have at heart: and if we 
x1 in earneſt, zwe are of all men the moſt guilty, and the moſt miſer- 
(n). | 3 
n giving you my advice thus largely and freely on thefe ſeveral 
ads, I no more ſuppoſe you culpable in relation to any of them, than 
u do your pariſhioners, when you exhort them to any particular duties, 
warn them againſt N ſins. On the contrary, to uſe the 
dltle's words, 7 am perſuaded of you, brethren, that ye are Cha 0 2 


5 * with all knowledge, able alſo to admoniſh one another. Newverthe- 
* I may preſume to adopt, with due abatements, the ſubſequent 
A "ds alſo, 7 Have ſpoken ſomewhat boldly unto you in part, as putting ou 25 


) Keel. vi 16. 10 2 Pet. ii. 3. (1) 2 Tim. H. 15. . 
(n) 2 Cor, Xl, 12. 3 1 Cor. xv. 19. 0 | : 
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mind, becauſe of the grace which is given me of God, that I ſhould b, 1 
miniſter. of Feſus Chriſt. to you (o), as you are to your reſpective gon; 
tions. And let us all pray for ourſelves and each other daily; that i 
may ſo 2 the flock of God wwhich is among us, and be enſamples to it, tid 
when the chief ſhepherd ſhall appear, abe may receive a crown, of glory, 1h 
fadeth not away p-). x | 4% TH ane 


(9) Rom. xv. 14. 157 16. ) 1 Pet. v. 2, 3, 4. f 515 f $1 
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| Reverend Brethren, | 


AVING diſtributed amongſt you, above three years ago, 
J when ſickneſs prevented me from viſiting you in perſon, a print- 
diſcourſe, in which I exhorted you, as St. Paul did Timothy, to 
le heed unto yourſelves ; 1 proceed now to add, as he did, and to your 
arine (a). 3 ere * 1 
To inſtruct perſons in religion is the leading part of a Clergyman's 
uty. And though he will do it in a very uſeful degree by the example 
fa Chriſtian behaviour on all occafions ; yet he will do it more eſpe- 
al in the peculiar diſcharge. of his office. When he is only to uſe 
e forms preſcribed him, he may, by uſing them with due reverence and 
opriety, greatly promote both knowledge and pious W — his 
| i as bie 3 Xs * hearers. 


RG 
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(a) 1 Tim. iv. 16. 
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' weighing of them ye may ax riper and ſtronger in your miniſtry. And ig 
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hearers. Therefore we ought to watch diligently over ourſelves in t; 
and ſhould learn a great deal from the exhortations, the ptayers, th 
praiſes, the portions of ſcripture, of which our liturgy conſiſts; thi 
therefore, even when there is no other ſervice, they ſhould come to chird 
for the ſake of theſe far more conſtantly, and attend to theni far mor 
carefully than the generality of them do; indeed ſhould have then i 
much higher eſteem, than the mere products of our private thoughts, 

But I ſpall confins myſelf to the inſtryctions which you give pf you 
own ; ſpeaking of them chiefly avith a view of ſuggeſting ſuch advice u 
the younger part of you, as I hope the elder will approve, and enforce; 

And here I muſt begin with repeating, what I need not enlarge up 
for I have done it already, that the foundation of every thing in our pm 
feſſion is true piety within our breaſts, prompting us to , excite it 
others. Even heathens made it a rule, that an orator, if he would her: 
ſuade, muſt be a good man: much more muſt a preacher. When a hal 
one utters divine truths,” we ſhut our ears, we feel indignation. For 
yourſelves therefore thoroughly, by devout meditations and fervent pray; 
to ſeriouſneſs of heart, and zeal for the eternal welfare of ſouls : for the 
every thing elſe, that you are to do, will follow of courſe. 

You will earneſtly labour to complete yourſelves in all proper knows 
ledge : not merely the introductory kinds, which unhappily are ofta 
almoſt the, pnly ones, taught the cangigates for holy grders ; but ggf 
chiefly which have a Lots connection” with ypur wprk. Ang thaugh 
amongſt theſe, the ſcience of morals and natural religion is highly to 
valued, yet the doctrines and precepts of the * require your pring 

pal regard beyond all compariſon. It is of the goſpel, that you are ny 
niſters : all other learning will leave you e utiall unqualified ; and th 

alone comprehends every thing, that is neceſſary. Without it you ml 
never afprove yourſelves to God, as workmen that need not to be aſhamed (ii 

nor make your hearers wiſe unto ſalvation 19. Therefore you mult di 
gently peruſe the holy ſcriptures, and as much as you can of them in tf 
original; ft, as the office of ordination expreſſes it, by daily reading a 


mult not grudge the expence, which may ſurely be well ſpared.in ſon 
other . of procuring, according bs yoke! abilities che affiſtan 
beth of ſuch cammentators, as will bejt ſhew You the trug ſenſe of 
writz and of ſuch alſo, as will beſt direct you how to draw froſꝑ it ned 
ful inſtructions. General ſyſtems of N 0 y and particular treatiſts 
nts. of moment, will enlarge your ſtock. of matter : and the moſt nos 
ermons will be patterns to you of compoſition. © _ - - 1 
For ¶ ſuppoſe the diſcourſes, even gf thoſe who have the loweſt qui 
 Kheatiane, 40 he; in a great meaſure at leaſt, ,of their own compoſitio 
Kite they will ſeldom eithex ſufficiently ſuit the con 1 10, wht 
they are delivered, or be delivered in the manber , Bi they ought,” # 
bs, i poeſousdeclie king the gropble, they will protably af tes 
that of fitting themſelres in other ways for parochial uſefulnels, a 
throw away their time unwiſely, if not worſe. That will foon be d 
ſerved to their diſadvantage z and if once it be ſuſpected, that throu 


jy, 


(5) 2 Tim. ii. 15. | (c) 2 Tim. in. 15. 
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incapacity or idleneſs they ſteal what they preach; they will have ſmall 
-nfuence, if any. I do not mean, that no-uſe ought to be made of the 
ubours of others: for indeed I have made no little uſe of them in what Tt 
am ſaying, and about to ſay. I would have young Clergymen, eſpecially, 
make very great uſe of the works of able divines: not inconſiderately 
mn aa ſervilely tranſcribe them; but ſtudy, digeſt, contract, amplify, vary, 
MY adapt to their purpoſe, improve if poſſible, what they find in them. For 
25 thus it will fairly become their own ;. mix naturally with what proceeds 
70 altogether from themſelves ; and preſerve their youthful productions from 
* the imputation of being empty and jejune. In the choice of ſuch au- 


5 WT hors you will conſider religious and judicious friends, always joining 
apay our own experience. Thoſe writers, whom you find the moſt effectual 
to enlighten your underſtandings, convince yew of your faults, animate 


you to good reſolutions, and guide and ſupport you in the execution of 
them, will beſt help you to produce the ſame effect on others. Theſe 
therefore imitate : but with judgment. If, amidſt their excellencies, you 
obſerve miſtakes, defects, redundancies, flights indiſereetly high, deſpica- 
bly familiar condeſcenſions, ſallies over-vehement ; beware of adopting | 
any of them. And remember too that a very cloſe imitation, of ſingu- 
larities above all, will both betray you, and be diſguſtful; N 
When you go about to prepare an inſtruction for your people, firſt 
conſider carefully of a proper ſubject and text: begging God to direct 
your choice, and diſpoſe you to treat them in a proper way. Chuſing a 
text, without need, that will ſurpriſe, or a ſeeming barren one, to ſhew 
what your art can extract from it, will appear ingenious perhaps to ſome, 
bot vanity to moſt with good reaſon. Chuſing one, that requires much 
| thi accommodating to your purpoſe, is but miſpending pains and time: and 
bp is labouring to clear up a very obſcure one, unleſs it be of great im- 
WT portance. And giving a new. tranſlation or ſenſe of a text, unleſs the 
preſent hath conſiderable inconveniences, will only puzzle your audi- 
eace, and tempt them to doubt, whether they underſtand the reſt of their 
bible. Such a text is moſt convenient, as will branch out of itfelf into 
the main parts of your diſcourſe : but at leaſt you ſhould make it appear 
to be the ground-work of your diſcourſe, and not an after- thought. 
Plan your method in the beginning of your compoſition; but change 
it afterwards, if you fee cauſe. Never {run the matter of one head into 
another, nor digreſs to any thing foreign: for every ſubject, well conſi- 
dered, will afford you enough. It is uſually beſt to propoſe your gene- 
ral heads together, before you proceed upon them ſeparately, and to give 
notice when you come to each. Subdiviſions alſo aſſiſt the memory of 
the hearer, if they are not too many: and paſſing from a former head to 
the next by an eaſy tranſition, is graceful. But a diſpoſition may be very 
orderly, without mentioning in form the ſeveral members, of which it 
conſiſts : and, ſometimes that formality prevents a diſcourſe from flowing 
MT ith freedom and ſpirit. After the explanatory part, proofs from res ſon 
aud ſcripture take the next place: then inferences, if any uſeful ones fol- 
bo peculiarly from what hath preceded; and laſtly exhortations to ſuit“- 
able practice, which can hardly ever be omitted, and ought to be ſuch as 
may leave a durable impreſſion-. The length af ſermons, though it 
ould always be moderate, may be very different at different times. 
Vor. VI. 2 Only 
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Only give no room to think, that in a ſhort one you have ſaid but little; 
or in a long one have either ſaid any thing which was not pertinent, ot 
dwelt upon any thing beyond what was needful. WE $122” 
An indiſpenſable point throughout is to preſerve attention: for if that 
be not paid, all your labour is loſt. And perſons are ſingularly apt to be 
inattentive to preachers. , Our ſubjefts are, and ought to be, the moſt 
common and trite of any. And hence, unleſs we uſe a little honeſt ar 
to prevent it, our people will think, will many of them find indeed, that 
they know beforehand moſt of what we ſhall deliver to them, and ſo will 
ſoon grow weary of minding us. Coming to church, the bulk of man- 
kind, even ſtill, conſider as a duty: but hearing as they ought, they partly 
neglect, and partly experience to be difficult, Therefore we myſt not 
only admoniſh, bur aſſiſt them. For this end we muſt ſhew them from 
firſt to laſt, that we are not merely ſaying good things in their preſence, 
but directing what we ſay to them perſonally, as a matter which concerns 
them beyond expreſſion, More general diſcourſes they often want ſkill 
to take home to themſelves; and oftener yet inclination : ſo they ſit all 
the while ſtupidly regardleſs of what is delivered. Therefore we muſt 
intereſt them in it, by calling upgn them to obſerve, by aſking them 
queſtions to anſwer ſilently in their own minds, by every prudent: incite- 
ment to follow us cloſely. But then we muſt make them underſtand, 
that in preaching againſt ſin we never preach againſt ſuch or ſuch a fin- 
ner ; but mean to amend and improve all, who want it : wiſhing every 
one to apply as much as poſſible of what he hears to his own benefit, but 

nothing to the reproach of his neighbour. | 
Still you will preſs them in vain to pay attention, unleſs you win them 
to it by what you have to ſay. And one principal contrivance for that 
purpoſe is to make your ſermons extremely clear. Terms and phraſes 
may be familiar to you, which are quite unintelligible to them: and I 
fear this happens much oftener, than we ſuſpect. Therefore guard againſt 
it. Your expreſſions may be very common, without being low: yet 
employ the loweſt, provided they are not ridiculous, rather than not be 
underſtood. Let your ſentences, and the parts of them, be ſhorr, where 
you can. And place your words ſo, eſpecially in the longer, that yout 
meaning may be evident all the way. For if they take it not immedi- 
ately, they have no time to conſider of it; as they might in reading 2 
book: and if they are perplexed in the beginning of a period, they wil 
never attempt going on with you to the end: but give up the whole, a 
out of their reach. Avoid ruſticity and groſſneſs in your ſtile : yet be 
not too fond of ſmooth and ſoft and flowing language; but ſtudy to be 
nervous and expreſſive ; and bear the cenſure of being unpoliſhed, rather 
than uninfluencing. Never multiply arguments beyond neceſlity ; for 
they will only tire: abſtain from weak ones; for they will diſcredit the 
ſtrong. Empley no arguments to prove things, which need not be 
proved: for you will only make them doubtful. Employ no long or ſub 
| tle arguments to prove any thing: but reſt your aſſertions on the diCtates 
of plain good ſenſe. Never expreſs yourſelves on any point, as having 
dominion over the faith (d) of your hearers; but lay before them the bel 
evidence, of which they are capable, In matters too high for o_ kt, 
Dei 


(4) Cor. i, 24. 
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them know, in a modeſt manner, that you ſpeak the ſentiments, of the 
more learned, in which providence hath by their ſtation directed them to 
acquieſce : in others, reaſon more at large, in the ſpirit of St, Paul, when 
he told the Corinthians, I ſpeak as to wiſe men: judge ye what I ſay (e). 
You might perhaps give more entertainment, and procure more ap- 
plauſe, by diſregarding ſome of theſe directions. But your buſineſs is, not 
to pleaſe or be admired, but to do good: to make men think not of your 
abilities, attainments, or eloquence, but of the (tate of their own ſouls; 
and to fix them in the belief and practice of what will render them happy 
now and to eternity. For this purpoſe (obſerve further) it will by no 
means ſuffice to teach them outward regularity and decency; and let 
them fancy they have religion enough, when they come to church pretty 
conſtantly, and live as well as their neighbours: though, in ſome re- 
ſpects, ill, and, ſcarce in any, well from a principle of conſcience. Or 
be they from a ſenſe of duty ever ſo honeſt, and ſober, and chaſte, and 
beneficent ; another indiſpenſable part of morals is the diſcipline of the 
inward man, And affectionate piety is full as neceſſary, as morals can 
be: and goſpel piety no leſs than natural. | WT 
Here then lay your foundation: and ſet before your people the lament- 
able condition of fallen man, the numerous actual ſins, by which they 
have made it worſe, the. redemption wrought out for them by Jeſus 
Chriſt, the nature and importance of true faith in him, their abſolute 
need of the grace of the divine Spirit in order to obey his precepts. This 
will be addreſſing yourſelves to them as Chriſtian miniſters ought to 
Chriſtian hearers. The holy Scriptures will furniſh you with matter 
for it abundantly. Short and plain reaſonings, founded on their autho- 
rity, will dart conviction into every mind: whereas if your doctrine and 
your ſpeech be not that of their bibles; if you contradict, or explain 
away, or paſs over in ſilence, any thing taught there, they who are beſt 
contented with you, will learn little from you; and others will be off 
fended, and quit you when they can. We have in fact Joſt many of our 
people to ſectaries by not preaching in a manner ſufficiently evangelical: 
and ſhall neither recover them from the extravagancics, into which they 
have run, nor keep more from going over to them, bur by returning to 
the right way: declaring all the counſel! of God (/); and that principally, 
not 5 = — which man's wiſcom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghoſt 
teachet "ho | | 
Yet 2 obſcurer of ſcriptural paſſages we ſhall do well to omit : or, 
if there be need, illuſtrate them, as far as we can, briefly: nat to aim at 
minute explanations of myſteries ; but urge the belief of them from de- 
ciſive paſſages of God's word, quoted according to Its real import, and 
leave them as that hath left them. For by attempting to throw in more 
light, than our preſent ſtate admits, you will only dazzle and blind thoſe, 
who /aw before as through a glaſs darkly (O). * wh. 
You are debtors indeed both to the wiſe and to the unwiſe (i). But re- 
member, the ignorant are by far the greateſt number: and unneceſſary 
knowledge, if you could communicate it to them, is of ſmall uſe. But you 
will never be able to enlarge on abſtruſe and difficult points to the edi- 


G 2 * fication 


(e) 1 Cor. x. 156, (A xx. 27. ) x Cor, ii. 13. 
(5 1 Cor, * 1) Rom, i. 14. 0 | | 
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fication of the generality : whereas you may dwell on the plaineſt to the 
ſatisfaction and improvement of the moſt learned. It is true, declining 
to ſhew reading or acuteneſs may te to ſome a painful ſelt· denial: but 
able judges will eaſily perceive, both that you could ſhew them, and why 
you do not. Therefore enter bur little, if at all, into matters about 
which your hearers are not likely to err, at leaſt dangerouſly. Yet 
ſuffer not either the evidence or the fundamestals of Chriſtianity, or the 
honour of the Proteſtant religion, or of the eſtabliſhed church, to want a 
due ſupport, when you are any way called to the defence of them. At 
ſuch times demonſtrate your zeal; but be ſure to do it with Chriſtian 
temper ; in meekne/s in/trufing thoſe that oppoſe themſelves (t) : at others, 
avoid a controverſial manner, and confine yourſelves to. brief inſtructions 
on theſe heads. | 

It may poſſibly ſometimes be neceſſary in our ſermons to vindicate 
our rights, and magnify our office (1). But this muſt be done very ſparingly 
and cautiouſly; ſo as to cut off all pretence, that we take the overſight of 
God's flock, cither for filthy lucre, or from a defire of being lords over his he- 
ritage (n). We muſt never ſet up an undue, never a ſuſpicious claim: 
but confeſs, that the Zrea/ure of the Goſpel is committed to us entirely 
for the ſake of others, not our own; and that we have it in earthen we/- 


| fels (n); are liable to continual imperfections and frailties. Such humi- 


lity is no leſs our wiſdom, than our duty. For that Clergyman will al- 
ways acquire the greateſt reſpect, who ſhews the moſt care to deſerve it, 
and the leaſt eagerneſs to demand it. | 

Every part of your diſcourſes muſt preſerve the gravity and the ear- 
neſtneſs, which is inſeparable from ſubjects of a religious nature. If you 
can ſpeak of theſe lightly and negligently, your auditors will ſuſpect yon 


have little concern about them: they of courſe will have leſs in hearing 


you: their thoughts will wander to the ends of the earth, or their atten- 
tion to every thing be buried in ſleep. But though languid in no part, 
you will however be comparatively cool in expoſitions of Scripture, in 
doctrinal, in caſuiſtical points, reſerving your chief warmth for the great 
articles of Chriſtian practice. There your very utmoſt endeavours will 
be needful to produce in your people a due ſenſe of guilt and unworthi- 
nels, fervent deſires of pardon, love to him who hath loved them, reſig- 
nation to God's pleaſure, firm purpoſes of obeying his laws; to caution 
them effectually againſt profaneneſs, lukewarmneſs, formality, reſent- 
ment, hard-heartedneſs, vnjuſtlove of gain, fondneſs of unlawful indul- 
gences z to inſpire them with good will towards all men, with propor- 
tionably kind regards to thoſe who ſtand nearer relations to them, di- 
ligence to be uſeful in their ſeveral ſtations, reaſonable indifference to- 
wards the things of this life, pious longings for a better. Their degree 
of knowledge, rank and circumſtances of life, their prevailing notions and 
cuſtoms, will afford you much further employment, to make your fer- 


mons local, if I may ſo exprels it; calculated to promote the virtues 


which they are chiefly called to exerciſe, and guard againſt the ſins, dt 
which they are chiefly in danger. For what perfectly ſuits one congre- 


fur 


) 2 Tim. ii. 25. (!) Rom. xi. 13. (m) 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. 
(2) 2 Cor. iv. 7. 5 N | | 
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further ſtill you muſt not only urge them to do their duty, but to uſe the 
means of doing it; which muſt be pointed out to them: avoiding temp» 
tations, keeping clear of bad company, contracting friendſhips with ſeri- 
ous and prudent perſons, employing themſelves in proper buſineſs; read- 
ing good books, forming pious, yet prudent, reſolutions, ' and begging, 
in private prayer, grace to helþ in time of need (o) : not ſtrictly confining 
their devotions to any forms, though forms are very uſeful, but varying 
them according to their ſpiritual condition. ' Theſe are the things, on 


* which you muſt inſiſt with your whole force: net 'as pleaſing men, but God, 
5 which trieth cur hearts (5). | " POST AIR 
= Yet, while you take without reſerve all requiſite freedom, you muſt. 
alſo take care not to provoke, inſtead of reforming them ; but ſhew, that 
5 you ſincerely wiſh well to them; and think as well of them as you can: 
of you muſt praiſe them when you have opportunity; give them cautions 
9 oftener than reproofs, and never reprove harſhly; but expreſs à fatherl 
ſh concern, rather than anger, at their faults. Repreſent no fault as worſe 
. than it is: and carry no injunction to any extravagant height. If you 
els do, they will either think you unreaſonable, or themſelves incapable of 
by becoming good; or will run into ſome abſurdity by attempting it. And 
«4 for their encouragement, along with the duties, lay before them, in a 
1 ſtrong light, the comforts alſo, preſent and future, of religion. 
it It is but too poſſible, that ſc 1etimes you muſt excite your people to 
| virtues, in which you are, more or leſs, deficient yourſelves. © For it 


would be heinous unfaithfulneſs to omit or explain away neceſſary pre- 
cepts becauſe you are imperfect in the practice of them. And lament- 
able is our caſe, if there be any Chriſtian obligation, on which we dare 
not for ſhame ſpeak freely: ye {till worſe, if we harden our conſciences, 
till we venture boldly to enjoin what we habitually tranſgreſs. For in 
that Caſe, not only our credit will be utterly loſt, but our amendment 
almoſt abſolutely hopeleſs. Therefore correct your own hearts and lives 
in the firſt place by the diſcourſes which you compoſe : become in all 
=_ good men; and then you may fearleſsly ſpeak on all points like 
uch. | r 
Yet even good men muſt obſerve a difference. Thoſe of leſs know- 
ledge muſt expreſs themſelves with leſs poſitiveneſs, thoſe of leſs gravity - 
and diſcretion with leſs authority and ſtrictneſs, than their betters. And. 
every one ſhould conſider, what his age and ſtanding, reputation for 
learning, prudence and piety, will ſupport him in ſaying; that he may 
not take more upon him, than will be allowed him. Yet all muſt aſſi- 
duouſly take pains to acquire, and preſerve, ſuch eſteem, that they may 
lay with propriety whatever their function requires. For how unhappy 
would it be to diſqualify yourſelves from uſefulneſs by levity or indiſ- 
cretion ! | t \ 14 

But even the beſt, qualified to exhort muſt keep within due bounds ; 
convince the judgment before they attempt to warm the paſſions; riſe 
gradually into what deſerves the name of vehemence; and be ſure nei- 
ther to riſe any higher, nor continue in that ſtrain any longer, than they 
are likely to carry their auditors along with them, For if they are cold, 


while the preacher is pathetic, the impreſſion made upon them will be 
; * ©, waa 


(o) Heb, iv. 16, (p) 1 Theft. ii. 4. 
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very different from what he wiſhes. And our nation is more diſpoſed, 
than moſt others, to approve a temperate manner of ſpeaking. ,Eveyy | 
thing, which can be called oratory, is apt to be deemed affectation: 5 
If it a great length, raiſes contempt and ridicule. But were the 
moſt ſerious emotions to be raiſed by mere mechanical vehemence, they 
would be unfairly raiſed : and what is beyond nature will uſually ſoon 
ſubſide ; perhaps with ſcorn, upon reflection, of what was admired when 
heard. Or ſuppoſing ſuch admiration to continue, bad effects may ag 
poſlibly follow as good: whereas warmth of affection, excited to a proper 
degree by the rational enforcement of ſolid arguments, promiſes to be 
durable, and will never do harm. The faculty of moving hearers thus, 
is a moſt valuable bleſſing. And ſuch, as have but little of it, may gos- 
ſiderably improve it, by labouring to affect themſelves deeply with What 
* they would fay: and thinking, what methods of ſaying it will be molt 
perſuaſive. - But they muſt not attempt to force an unwilling genius tag 
far. If they do, what it produces will be ſo ungraceful and unſucceſsful, 
that they had much better content themſelves to do as well as they can 
in their own way. | 56 
Your delivery muſt in the firſt place be ſuch, that you can be heard; 
elſe you preach in vain: beſides that ſpeaking too low argues indolence 
and indifference ; whereas an audible exertion is a mark of earneſtnels: 
and the common people are peculiarly pleaſed, when their miniſter ap- 
pears to take pains about them. But then you mult neither be precipi- 
tately quick, (for if your words be underſtood, your meaning will not) 
nor tediouſly flow ; nor fink any one part of your ſentence under its pro- 
per level, eſpecially the concluding part. Diſtinctneſs will do much to 
ſupply want of ſtrength in ſpeaking : which however it is very material 
that you ſhould try to remedy gradually, as many have done, by a pru- 
dent exerciſe of your voice. Yet ſtraining beyond your due pitch will 
give your hearers pain, make you in ſome degree inarticulate, and pro- 
duce a finging ſort of cadence and tone. This laſt indeed hath been 
ſometimes known to pleaſe weak perſons: but it cannot poſſibly make 
them either wiſer or better : and it offends the judicious extremely. 
Many learn in their childhood a provincial diale& ; which they cannot 
lay aſide eaſily ; and yet ſhould endeavour it, eſpecially if they ſettle in a 
different part of the nation. Some acquire uncouth accents one knows ſ 
not how : ſome bring them from the ſchool or the college : and now and ] 
then one ſeems to hear a theatrical pronounciation ; which hath been 1 
condemned even by heathen writers 'upoa oratory; and is the very 
worſt, that a Chriſtian orator can adopt. It reminds his hearers, greatly 
to his diſcredit, where he mult probably have learnt it: he will allo ap- 
pear By means of it to be only acting a part, and be regarded accordingly. 
ndeed all remarkable imitation, in delivery as well as compoſition, 
thongh of a perſon in your own profeſſion, and one juſtly admired, will be 
diſliked. You will never attain to an advantageous reſemblance of his 
manner: but, by a miſtaken or overdone mimicry, turn what perhaps 
tnay be graceful in the original, into oddneſs. Or could you avoid that, 
you would leſſen your weight and influence: which muſt ariſe from 
| fpeaking in your own character, not perſonating another. Every man's 
yoice and utterance, as well as his face, belongs to himſelf alone ; _ 
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i yain to think either of looking or talking like ſuch or ſuch a one. 
Therefore preſerve what is native to you : free it from adventitious 
faults: improve it, if you can: but remember, that you may deprave it 
by the endeavour ; and certainly will, if you change it eſſentially. Speak 
to your people, as you would in-converſation, when yon undertake to 
inform or perſuade a friend, in a concern of great moment; only with 
more deliberateneſs, more ſtrength and energy, in porportion to the 
numbers: and vary both your ſtile and your elocution, as in-converſa- 
tion you always do, ſuitably to your matter. For monotony both abſo- 


lutely prevents emotion, and ſoon deadens attention. It is worſt indeed, 


when uniformly unnatural, by degenerating into a kind of chant. But 


| merely to be uniformly inexpreſlive, be it through heavineſs, or effemi- 


nacy, or inſignificant lightneſs, is either very blamable, or, if it cannot 
be helped, very unhappy. And — 2 little even of injudiciobs va- 
riety is better than a weariſome ſameneſs. . OL 5 
In public ſpeaking, perſons commonly fall into errors, and ſometimes 
great ones, without perceiving it, though they can obſerve ſmall ones in 
others. Therefore you will act prudently in deſiring ſome well- wiſher, 
on whoſe judgment and frankneſs you can depend, to advertiſe you of 


any thing wrong in the conduct of your voice, or in your action ; and 


you will (hew your gratitude and good ſenſe by ſtudying to amend it. 

We of this nation are not given to uſe or to admire much action, 
either in ordinary diſcourſe, or even in popular harangues. And, were 
it for this reaſon only, a preacher ſhould be moderate in it. But beſides, in 
the nature of the thing, you had far better have none, than what is unbe- 
coming, or unmeaning, or unſuitable to what you are ſaying, or repeated 
at certain diſtances, whatever you are ſaying. Yet ſomewhat of geſture, 
appearing to be artleſs, and regulated by propriety, may be very uſeful, 
eſpecially ia the warmer parts, of exhortation, reproof, or. even argu- 


ment. For to be altogether motionleſs, when the ſubject is animating, 


and our language perhaps vehement, ſeems an inconſiſtency ; and may 
raiſe a doubt, whether we are in earneſt. But ſtill defect in action is 


better than exceſs, And a great deal cannot well be uſed by thoſe who 15 


read their ſermons. 14 

This is one objection againſt reading them: and there are ſeveral be- 
ſides. Perſons, who are ſhort-ſighted, have peculiar reaſons io avoid it. 
Indeed almoſt all perſons are accuſtomed from their early years to read 
in a different tone, from that in which they ſpeak at other. times: and 
we ſeldom correct it thoroughly. Or if we did, what we ſay in fuch 
manner as to make it ſeem the preſent dictate of our own hearts, will 


— 


much better make its way into the hearts of others, than if our eyes are 


fixed all the while on a paper, from which we viſibly recite the whole. 
It will ordinarily be uttered too with more difengaged freedom and live- 
lier ſpirit. The preacher alſo will be abler to enforce his words by 
ſignificant looks: to perceive from the countenances of his hearers, what 
they comprehend, and by what they are moved; and may accordingly 
enlarge on that head, or proceed to another, as he finds cauſe. He may 
likewiſe oppoſe with ſaeceſs irregular itinerant declaimers, who affect 
aud gain popularity by this method: and as their credulous followers are 
apt to think it a ſupernatural gift, he may undeceive them by imitating 

| 1 . in 
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| > 
in this caſe the practice of St. Paul in another, which he deſcribes thuy: 
-what I do, that I twill do; that wherein they gloty, they may be found even u 
wwe (5). But then there muſt be a long and diligent preparation 80 d 
this well: ſome will ſcarce ever attain ſufficient preſence of mind, and 
readineſs of expreſſion: others will acquit themſelves handſomely. ja x 
good flow of ſpirits, but meanly when theſe fail them: and though lit 
inaccuracies will be obſerved by few, yet heſitations will by all, an 
every other conſiderable fault by ſenſible hearers, to the preacher's great 
diſgrace. Or if ſuch do get the faculty of being always able to ſay-ſome 
thing plaufible, it will tempt them to neglect the improvement of their 
anderſtandings and their diſcourſes; and to be content with digreſſag 
whenever they are at a loſs, from their text and their ſubject, to any point, 
on which they can be copious: to utter off hand ſuch crudities, as they 
could not bear to write down; and think the meaneſt of extempore ei 
fuſions good enough for the populace. Now on the contrary, previouſly 
ſtudying and writing ſermons tends to fill them with well digeſted; and 
well adapted matter, diſpoſed in right order: eſpecially, if you wilkcare 
fully reviſe them every time you preach them; ſupply deficiencies, blot 
out repetitions, * correct improprieties, guard againſt miſapprehenſions 
enlighten what is obſcure, familiarize what is too high, tranſpoſe What i 
wrongly. placed, ſtrengthen the weak parts, animate the languid ones. 
Your: compoſition needs not be at all the ſtiffer, but may be the freer, | 
for the pains thus employed upon it. You may frame it purpoſely. to be 
ſpoken as if you were not reading it: and by looking it over a few times 
when you are about to uſe it, you may deliver it almoſt without being 
obſerved: to read it. The more you acquire of this art, the more you 
will be liked, and the ſtronger impreſſion you will make. But after al, 
every man, as the apoſtle faith on a different occaſion, hath his proper gift 
F God; one after this manner, another after that (r) let each cultivate 
his own ; and no one cenſure or deſpiſe his brother. There is a middle 
way, uſed by our predeceſſors, of ſetting down, in ſhort notes, the me- 
thod and principal heads, and enlarging on them in ſuch words as preſent 
themſelves at the time. Perhaps, duly managed, this would be the belt 
That which is, or lately was, common amongſt foreign divines, of wri- 
ting ſermons firſt, then getting and repeating them by heart, not only 
is unreaſonably laborious, but ſubjects perſons to the hazard of ſtopping 
diſagreeably, and even breaking off abruptly, for want of memory. 0r 
if they eſcape that danger, there ſtill remains another, of ſaying their 

leſſon with ungraceful marks of fear and caution. | N 
Inſtead of taking a text, which comprehends within itſelf the whole ſub- 
jet, of which you would treat, it may often be uſeful to chuſe one, which 
hath a reference to things preceding and following, and to expound all 
the context. This will afford you a variety of matter, and give you op- 
portunities for ſhort unexpected remarks; with which perſons. are fre- 
quently more ſtruck, than with an entire diſcourſe; for of the latter 
they foreſee the drift all the way, and therefore ſet themſelves to fence 
againſt it. Thus alſo you may illuſtrate the beauties, at the ſame time 
that you ſhew the practical uſes, of large portions of ſcripture at once: 
for inſtance, of a parable, a converſation, a miracle, of our bleſſed Lord; 
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r 2 narration concerning this or that other memorable perſon, whether 
eſerving of praiſe or blame. For ſcripture hiſtories and examples are 
eaſily remembered, and have great weight. In proportion as we over- 
look them, we fhall appear leſs to be miniſters of God's word: and our 
zople will have leſs veneration for us, or for it, or for both. You may 
ile o in this method, as you go along, obviate objections to. paſſages of 
and WW God's word without ſtating them in form, at which otherwife many may 
reat tumble, if they read with attention: and if they do not attend, they will 
me. read with no profit. Several things in holy writ ſeem to be: {ftrange ; 
heir hardly conſiſtent. one with another, or with our natural notions/ Of theſe. 
ins, WW Gificulties, which muſt always perplex perſons and may often deliver 
int, WW them over a prey to infidels, you may occaſionally remove one and an- 
they oer; meddling with none, but ſuch as you can overcome: and from 
 o& WW our ſucceſs in theſe, you may obſerve to your auditors the probability, 
ay that others are capable of ſolutions alſo. Perhaps they will forget your 
and ſolution : bat they will remember that they heard one, and may have it 
are repeated to them, if they pleaſe. By theſe means you will teach your peo- 
blot WH pic, what is grievouſly wanting in the prefent age, to value their bibles 
ons more, and underſtand them better; and to read them both with pleaſure 
ts end profit, drawing from them uſeful inferences and oblervations, as they 
nes, WT have heard you do. Formerly courſes of lectures on whole books of 
cer, WW (cripture were cuſtomary in churches ; and they were doubtleſs extremely 
) be beneficial. It would not be eaſy, if poſſible, to revive theſe now: but 
me Wa the practice, which I have been propoſing to you, is ſome approach to- 
10g wards them. | 7.0 EF tho ng 
you | would alſo adviſe you to inſtru your pariſhoners, amongſt other 
all, things, from ſome proper text or texts, ia the daily and oceaſional ſervices 
gift of the church: not with a view to extol either immoderately, much leſs to 
date WY provoke wrath againſt thoſe who diſſent from us; but mildly to anſwer 
Idle unjuſt imputations upon our liturgy, and chiefly to ſhew the meaning, 


me- the reaſons, the uſes of each part; that your congregations may, as the 
ſent WY apoſtle expreſles it, pray with the under/tanding (s). In all compoſitions, 
«lt. there will be ſome things, which to ſome perſons want explaining : and, 
n. vere the whole ever ſo clear, men are ſtrangely apt both to hear and 
nly to ſpeak words, that are become familiar ro them, with ſcarce any atten- 


ing ion to their ſenſe. And ſo by degrees a bodily attendance and worſhip 
becomes all that they pay: and they return home almoſt as little edified, 
geit eas they would by devotions in a tongue unknown. Convincing them of 

this fault, and aſſiſting them to mend it, muſt greatly contribute to the 


ub- promotion of true piety amongſt them. Nor will it be a ſmall benefit, 
ich ib in the courſe of your liturgical inſtructions, you can perſuade the bulk 
all of your congregations to join in the decent uſe of pſalmody, as their 
0p- boretfathers did; inſtead of the preſent ſhameful neglect of it by almoſt 
re- all, and the conceited abuſe of it by a few. | 29455 
iter But a fervent deſire of being uſeful will teach you more than any par- 


noe ticular directions can, upon every head. Without this defire, you will 
me elther be negligent; or if you would ſeem zealous, you will be detected 


ce: for want of uniformity and perſeverance. Therefore make ſure firſt that 
rd; all be right within, and out of the good treaſure of the heart y:u will bring 
or | e 


(5) 1 Cor. Xv. 15. | 7 
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ere good things (1), naturally and prudently, and, through the graz 4 


the holy Spirit, effectually. It is not eaſy indeed even to inſtru@ th 
willing; much leſs to convince the unwilling, and reform the wi 
But ſtill theſe are the purpoſes, for which we are God's embaſladors: ay 
we muſt try with indefatigable perſeverance, every way to execute oy 
commiſhon. We muſt ſtudy human nature in our own breaſts, and tha 
of others: we muſt acquaint ourſelves, by all innocent means, with th 
opinions and practices of the world, eſpecially of our hearers, that we 
may lay their hearts and minds open to their view, and make them feel why 
we ſay: We muſt conſider all the while we compoſe, and reconſider x 
we preach and afterwards: ** [s this adapted ſufficiently to the capacitiz 
<« the ſtate of mind, the circumitances of the poor people who are to hey 
* jt: will this part be clear, that home enough, a third well guards 
* againſt miſtakes : will they go back as much better diſpoſed than th 
* came, as it is in our power to make them ?” Perhaps one or mor 
ways of repreſenting a neceſſary doctrine or duty have failed. We mul 
think, whether a more likely may not be found, or a leſs likely in-appex. 
ance prove more ſucceſsful. 

If you have preached a conſiderable time in a place, and done little u 
no good; there muſt, in all probability, be ſome fault, not only in you 
Hearers, but in you or your ſermons, For the word of God, when duj 
diſpenſed, is to this day, as it was originally, powerful, and ſharper than 
#09-edged ſword (u). Inquire then, where the fault may be. New 
deſpair, nor be immoderately grieved, if your ſucceſs be ſmall: but be 
not indifferent about it: do not content yourſelves with the indolent plez 
that you have done your duty, and are not anſwerable for the event 
You may have done it as far as the law requires: yet by no means ha 
diſcharged your conſciences. You may have done it conſcientiouſly, ye 
not with the diligence or the addreſs that you ought. And as we ar 
ſeldom eaſy in other cafes, when we fail of our end; if we are fo in this 
it doth not look well. At leaſt conſult your hearts upon the point. And 
if you have been deficient, beg of God pardon, grace and direction: ei- 
deavour to do more for your people: conſult your brethren about the 
means. Converſation of this nature will much better become Clergyma 
when they meet, than any which is not relative to their profeſſion, or on 
relative to the profits of it. But eſpecially aſk the advice of the moſt abi 
and ſerious. 8 

I am very ſenſible, that in all the particulars before · mentioned I har 
been far from obſerving ſufficiently myſelf the rules which I have not 
recommended to you : but hope I 1 ſome amends, though late 
to the church of Chriſt, by exhorting And directing others. It was 1 
purpoſe, after ſpeaking of {tated inſtructions, to have proceeded to occi 
Bona ones: a very important and ſadly neglected part of the paſton 
care. But my ſtrength will not ſuffice: and I have detained you alreid) 
too long. If God ſpare me to another like occaſion, that ſhall be 1 
fubjet. If not, as is moſt probable, I ſhall endeavour to leave behind 


me ſome admonitions to you concerning it (v). At preſent J can on) 


intreat you to conſider very ſeriouſly, what numbers there are in mol 


(7) Matth. xii. 355 (2) Heb. iv. 12. 5 | 
() Nothing of this kind hath been found anong his Grace's papers. 


third Charge to his Clergy. 105 
ſhes, and therefore perhaps in yours, whom you cannot think. ta be 
a ſtate of ſalvation; and how greatly it imports you to uſe with them, 
you ſolemnly promiſed at your ordination, not only public but private 
it ions, as need ſhall require, and occaſion ſhall be given. The eternal 
lfare of many poor Creatures may depend. on this: . own is 
ply concerned in it, as God himſelf hath declared: who wil certainly 
, that what he requires you to do, be done to the very utmoſt 


t our ability. Son of man, I have made thee a watchman unto the houſt 
ve: therefore hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from 
er . V thou doſt not ſþeak to warn the wicked from his wicked way, be ſball 
ite i: Ji iniquity, but his blood will I require at thine hand. But if thou 
be the wicked, and he turn not from his wickedneſs, he ſhall die in tis 
me y, but thou haſt delivered thy foul (x.) : 
| a f E 2 
A (2) Ezels iii. 17, 18, 19. xxxiii. 7, 8, 494. 
mak - | 
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After their ſubſcribing the ART1c LE 8. 


Gentlemen, 


O U have now made the ſubſcription by law required. And! 
in ſo doing, you have acknowledged the liturgyvand articles of 
church of England to be agreeable to the word of God; I hope] 
will think yourſelves bound, as you are, to be careful, that the inlin 
tions which you give, and the doctrines which you maintain, in put 
and in private, be agreeable to that liturgy and thoſe articles: that | 
neither contradict, nor omit to inculcate and defend, on proper occali 
the truths which they contain. 

In the next place Iexhort you to ſpend a due ſhare of the remainder 
this day in what, I truſt, hath employed not a little of your time alread) 
weighing diligently the nature and importance of the undertaking 
which you are abaut to engage; forming ſuitable reſolutions ; and © 


ji 
5 


＋ 
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My begging that grace of God, which alone can make you able miniſters 

the New Teſtament (a). | | | "MES ©. 
Nothing is better fitted to aſſiſt you in this good work, than the office 
ordination, of deacons or prieſts, as you are reſpectively concerned. 
ou muſt certainly have read it over, before you offered yourſelves. 
nce that you have been directed to read it again. But I deſire you to 
ruſe it once more this afternoon with your belt attention, that you may 
in in it to-morrow with a greater degree of rational ſeriouſneſs ; and 
ticularly, that you may anſwer, on more deliberate conſideration, the 
eſtions, which will then be put to you. For there can hardly be a 
ſe, in which either inſincerity, or even thoughtleſſneſs, would carry in 
heavier guilt. | f 

And that you may be in no perplexity concerning the meaning or fit- 
ſs of any part of the office, it may be uſeful to go through ſome parts 
it along with you beforehand, proceeding as they lie in the book. 

The firſt thing, which candidates, both for deacons and prieſts or- 
rs, after they are preſented, are required to do, as diſtin& from the reſt 
the congregation, is to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. 
or, as you are to be miniſters of the church eſtabliſhed by law in this 
ation, it is evidently reaſonable, that the civil government, eſtabliſhed 
law, ſhould be aſſured of the fidelity and affection of perſons to whom 
gives and ſecures privileges and profits; and who are intruſted with 
e care, amongſt other matters, of making men good ſubjects. Now 
cle oaths bind every perſon, who takes them, to honour the king (6), 
nd by conſequence all that are put in authority under him, both in word 
ddeed; and to lead, in ſubjection to them, quiet and peaceable lives (c). 
hat theſe things may with a good conſcience be promiſed and perform- 
| there is no juſt cauſe of doubt. But if any one thinks there is, he 
ught to apply for ſatisfaction: and till he receives it, he ought to ab- 
ain from taking the oaths. For whatever is not of faith, is /in (d): and 
this caſe it would be no leſs, than perjury. Nothing is a plea ſuffi- 
jent for committing any ſin, much leſs one ſo heinous : not even all 
e force, that can be uſed. But here is no ſhadow of force. You are 
dme voluntarily to offer yourſelves, well knowing that the oaths muſt 
2 tendered to you: that is, you have made it your choice to take 
em. a os. | 

But by your ſubſcription you have entered into a further obligation : 
d uſe the liturgy in all your public miniſtrations (e): and therefore, to 


" * * j 


- y for the king by name, for his long life and proſperity, for his obtain- 
a ea victory over all his enemies. God forbid, that any one, who doth 
1 is, ſhould be diſaffected to the government, under which we live. And 


we are friends, it is both our duty and our wiſdom to ſhew that we 
e. For thus we ſhall ſtrengthen an eſtabliſhment, on which, under 
pod, the ſafe enjoyment of our religion entirely depends; we ſhall 
ocure the ſupport, which we cannot but be ſenſible, that we want; and 
e ſhall ſilence, or at leaſt confute thoſe, - who love to ſpeak deſpitefully 
painſt us on this head. 1 OY | a4 

| After 


(a) 2 Cor. iii, 6. | 
(5) 1 Pet. ii. 17. (c) 1 Tim. n. 2. 
(4) Rom xiv. 23. (e) Can. 360. 
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that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghoft to take upon you this affia g 


for the promoting of his glory, and the edifying of his church. This th 


Holy Ghoſt to take it upon you. For we can have ſuch truſt to Goda 


rule of your behaviour, and probably alſo the meaſure of your ſu 
ceſs. = . 


and the due order of this realm, to the miniſtry of the church © That is, 


to inform us. And you are bound to anſwer with ſincerity, 0 
: 1 
EI te Io {© 1 


210 Fyſtructians given to 
After the oaths, Candidates for deacons orders are aſked : Do you 


miniſiration? A ſolemn queſtion : and which qught to be well q 
dered, before it is anſwered. Obſerve then: it is not ſaid, Do you jy 
have you an immediate perception of ſuch an impulſe from the fy 
Ghoſt, as you can diſtinguiſh from all other inward movements hy j 
manner of impreſſing you: but, Do you truſt; are you on good gro 
perſuaded ? What then are the proper grounds of ſuch perſuaſion? - } 
In the firſt place, if he hath not moved you effectually to live /onf 
righteoufly, and godly (J), you may be ſure he hath not moved you tg 
ſume the office of a _ miniſter in God's church. Examine your i 
therefore ſtrictly on this point: a moſt important one to all men; 
to you, if poſſible, above all: and before you preſume to officiate inh 
houſe, aſk your hearts, Do you tranſgreſs, do you oimit, 60 om, 9 
fully or knowingly? Have you a genuine practical faith. in Chi 
Arg you, on the terms of the Goſpel covenant, intitled to everlafti 
life? But ſuppoſing that you are, more is requiſite in the preſent al 
and what more, the latter part of the queſtion points out. To ſerve Gi 


being the deſign of the office; if, ſo far as you know your own hean 
this is your motive to deſire it; and if, ſo far as you can judge of 30 
own abilities and attainments, they are equal to it in ſome compete 
degree; then you may ſafely anſwer, that you fruſt you are moved by lf 


only through Chriſt, who hath ſent us the Spirit: we are not ſufficient 
do or think any thing as A ourſelves : but our ſuffictency is of God (g). N 
gether with this principal motive, of ſerving God by edifying bis people,) 
may allowably have the ſubordinate one, of providing a decent main 
nance for your own ſupport, and for thoſe who may belong to you: | 
if you are indifferent or cool about the former, and attentive only 
chiefly to the latter: ſince you cannot think that ſuch diſpoſitions a 
approved by the Holy Spirit, as proper for the miniſtry, you will | 
guilty of lying to him (b), if you affirm, that he hath moved you toe 
ter on it with them. Therefore inſpe& your ſoul thoroughly; and ft 
them, by the help of Divine grace, to be duly influenced by the rig 
principle, before you venture to anſwer this queſtion : which is n 
wiſely made the leading one; becauſe your inducement will be! 


The next queſtion, put to thoſe who apply for deacons orders, 
the firſt to ſuch as have received them, and deſire to be admitted priel 
is, Do you think, that you are truly called according to the will of Gin 


you conſcious neither of any defect in body or mind, nor of any ol 
impediment, which may, for the preſent, if not for ever, be, accord 
to the laws of God or man, a juſt obſtacle in your way? Such thin 
may eſcape our knowledge or memory. Therefore. we call upon 


C) 2 Cor. iü. 4, 5. (+) Acts v. 3. 


8 
2 
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It is not requiſite, that I ſhould enlarge on every queſtion; though ip. 
that you ſhould weigh every one ſeriouſly. That, which recites the 
tes of deacons, may ſeem to have ſome difficulty in it: as it affigns 
them occupations, which the Acts of the Apoſtles do not, in the hiſ- 
ry of their appointment (i); and as they are but little employed now 
the ſingle buſineſs, there allotted to them. But that paſſage of Serip- 
re plainly was intended to ſet forth, only the immediate and urgent 
ſon of ordaining them, not the whole of what was, then or ſoon af- 
„given them in charge. For we find in the ſame book, that Phils 
e deacon both preached and baptized (4). And the qualifications, re- 
vired in deacons by St. Paul (I), intimate very clearly, that more things 
uſt, even then, have been incumbent upon them, than adminiſtring to 
erelief of the poor. Accordingly, from the primitive ages downwards, 
ey are deſcribed as performing occaſionally moſt of the ſame offices, 
hich they do now; and being, what their name denotes, aſſiſtant and 
ibſervient to prieſts in all proper employments (m). And the leſs they 
e engaped in their Chief original one, the more opportunity and the 
ore need they have, to ſhew diligence in the other good works, be- 
aging or ſuited peculiarly to their ſtation. 

The next queſtion is common to Candidates for each order: Will yon 
bion your own lives, and thoſe of your families, ſo far as in you lieth, to be 
holeſome examples to the flock of Cbrit? This extends to avoiding in 


pd dur own behaviour, and reſtraining in theirs, follies, levities, mean and 
i eputable actions, as well as crimes and vices. The Apoſtle enjoins 
* acons, and their wives, to be grave (n): much more then ought prieſts. 


le enjoins every Chriſtian to ab/tain from all appearance of evil (o). And 
r bleſſed Lord enjoins all his Diſciples to be wi/e, as well as harmleſs (þ). 
herefore govern yourſelves and yours by theſe rules: and conſider fre- 
ently, whether you obſerve them well. For without it you will neither 
in eſteem, nor do good. | | 

The laſt queſtion, put alike to the whole number of Candidates, is, 
ll you reverently obey your ordinary, and them to whom, the government 
er you is committed? You would be bound to this, though you were 
dt to promiſe it: for both reaſon and Scripture demand it. Still more 
mly you will be bound, when you have promiſed it, though it were of 
dall importance. But it is of very great, not only to the dignity and 
ſe of your ſuperiors, but to your own intereſt, and the benefit of the 
hole church. Our Saviour both commands, and prayed for unity 
nongſt his followers in the moſt expreſſive terms (9). Without union 
ere cannot be a ſufficient degree either of ſtrength or beauty: and with- 
t ſubordination there cannot long be union, Therefore obey, as the. 
poſtle directs, them that have the rule over you (r); and promote their 
our, their credit, their influence. I his will make us abler to ſerve 


| | the 
" (i) Ads vi. (#) Ads viii. 5— 13, 26—44. 35 


(?) 1 Tim. in. 8-13. (m) See Bingham's Orig., Eccl. I. 2. c. 20. 
(n) 1 Tim, iii. 8, 11. (o) 1 Thefl. v. 22, | % 
6 Matth. x. 16. | | y 
) John xiii. 34, 35. xv. 1 12, 21, 22, 32. 8 
G) Heb. xi. 17. | | 
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the cauſe of religion, and protect you. And God forbid that, ſo far 
we are able, we ſhould ever fail to be willing and zealous. + | 
In the office for the ordination of prieſts, after a pious and aſi 


charge, which I recommend to your molt ſerious attention, follow {vet 
ral queſtions of the greateſt moment, your anſwers to which, I hope 


you will remember to the laſt day of your lives. In theſe anſwers, he 
fides what hath been already mentioned, you promiſe, that the dim 
and diſcipline of Chrift, as contained in Scripture, and received in this churg 
and realm, ſhall be the ſtandard of your teaching and acting; and ever 
thing contrary to them be faithfully oppoſed by you: that you will 
Both public and private monitions and exhortations, as well to the fick as toth 


whole, within your cures; and that, as frequently and fully as need ſhall rg 


guire, and occaſion be given. You promiſe alſo, that you will be diligent i 
prayers and reading the Holy Scriptures ; which by the preceding exhorts 
tion evidently appears to mean, private prayer and reading; and in fu 
fludies as help to the knowledge of Scripture ; laying aſide the fludy of th 
world and the fleſh : that is, not making, either groſs pleaſures, or moꝶ 
refined amuſements, even literary ones unconnected with your profeſſion 


or power, or profit, or advancement, or applauſe, your great aim in lik 


but labouring chiefly to qualify yourſelves for doing good to the ſouls d 
men, and applying carefully to that purpoſe whatever qualifications you 
attain. Further yet, you promiſe, that you will maintain and ſet forwarkz 
as much as lieth in you, quictneſs, peace and love among all Chriſtian prijl 
and eſpecially among them, that are or ſhall be committed to your charge. N 
this you oblige yourſelves, never to raiſe or promote perſonal, tamily 
parochial, eccleſiaſtical, political, or any other, animoſities; but to i 


courage, and, if poſſible, compoſe and extinguiſh them; than whit 


you cannot perform a more Chriſtian part, or one more conducive 
your honour and your uſefulneſs. 

| But, beſides pondering well beforekand theſe anſwers, which you : 

to make, I earneſtly beg you, to read and think them over often after 

wards: and particularly, at each return of the ember weeks to examine 

' yourſeIves, as in the preſence of God, whether you have made good the 


engagement, into which you entered at your ordination. So far as 0 


have, this practice will afford you the greateſt poſſible comfort: ſo fi 
as you may have failed, it will ſuggeſt to you the moſt uſeful admonition, 

After theſe queſtions, a ſhort filence is appointed to be kept for it 
ſecret prayers of the congregation, that God would enable and incline 
you to do what you have undertaken : which bleſſing, I hope, you ul 
aſk at the ſame time for yourſelves very earneſtly. Then follows a hymi 
of conſiderable antiquity : and ro be repeated with much reverence, d 
account of the important petitions and doctrines comprized in it, though 
it be altogether void of ornament in that old tranſlation, which we fil 
retain. Next to this, follows a very proper addreſs to the Throne 
Grace, pronounced by the Biſhop alone, in the name of the whole 4. 
ſembly : which is inſtantly ſucceeded by the act of ordination. 

I be firſt words of that, Receive the Holy Ghoſt, were uſed by our % 
viour to his Apoſtles, immediately after he had ſaid, As my Father but 
ſent me, even ſo ſend I you (s). God gave not the Spirit by meaſure unto 4 


(5) John xx, 21, 22. (5) Ichn m. TY 
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and he was able to beſtow what meaſure he pleaſed; both of ſpiritual 
gits and graces, upon others. He meant howeyer by this benediction 
to confer only the ordinary ones: for the extragedinary, you know, were 
reſerved till after his aſcenſion. Far be it from the Biſhops of his church 
to claim, even in reſpect of the former, = powers which he bad. But 
fill theſe words in our mouths, when ſpoken over you, properly expreſs, 
in the firſt place, the communication of that authority, which proceeds. 
from the Holy Ghoſt. For we read, that the Holy Gbeſi ſaid, Separate me. 
Barnabas and Saul for the work, «wherunto I have called then (u) : and that 
the latter of theſe exhorted the elders of the church Sf Epheſus, Take heed, 
ts the flick, over which the Holy Ghoſt hath made you overſerrs (w). They. 
alſo expreſs, in the ſecond place, our earneſt requeſt to, the Father of 
Mercies, that you may at all times enjoy ſuch proportions, both of the 
oraces and gifts of the Spirit, as will be needful for you: which requeſt, 
if it be not your own fault, will prove effectual; becauſe having, in the 
common courſe of his Providence, appointed us, though unworthy, ta, 
act in this behalf, he will aſſuredly be ready to own and bleſs our miniſ- 
trations. ; | VE | 
It follows very ſoon : whoſe fins thou deft forgive, they are forgiven ; and 
whoſe fins thou 4 retain, 2 Por Theſe again 5 the 292 
of Chriſt to his Apoſtles, immediately after the former. But he did not 
grant to them the power, either of retaining the ſins of penitent perſons, 
pr of forgiving the impenitent. Nor do we pretend to grant, * 
them, all the powers, which the Apoſtles had in this reſpect. They had 
the diſcernment of ſpirits (x) : and could ſay with certainty, when perſons 
ere penitent, and conſequently forgiven, and when not (0). They 
were able alſo to inflict miraculous puniſhments on offenders; and ta 
remove, on their repentance, the puniſhments, which had been inflicted. 
heſe words will convey nothing of all this to you. But ſtill, when we 
uſe them, they give you, firſt, an aſſurance, that according to the terms 
of that Goſpel, which you are to preach, men ſhall be pardoned or 'con- 
emned : ſecondly, a right of inflicting eccleſiaſtical cenſures for a ſhor- 
er or longer time, and of taking them off; which, in regard to exter- 


nal communion, is retaining or forgiving offences. This power, being 
beſtowed for the edification of the church, muſt be reſtrained, not only 


dy general rules of order, but according to the particular exigencies of 
ircumſtances. And our church wiſhes, with much reaſon, for circum- 
tances more favourable to the exertion of it (z). But how little ſoever 


txerted, the power is inherent in the office of prieſthood. And though 


e are no more infallible in our proceeding and ſentences, than tempo- 
i judges are in theirs ; yet our acts, as well as theirs, are to be reſpect- 
d, as done by competent authority, And if they are done on good 
rounds alſo, whatever we fhall bind or looſe on earth, will be bound or looſed 
1 heaven (a). Nor will other proofs of repentance be ſufficient in the 
zht of God, if ſubmiſſion to the diſcipline of the church of Chriſt, when 
t hath been offended, and requires due ſatisfaction, be obſtinately refuſed, 


ther from haughtineſs or negligence. T 
0 


(2) Acts xiii. 2. (w) Acts xx. 28. (x) 1 Cor. xit. 10. 
0) Adds viii. 21, 23. () Office of Commination. () Matth. xvili, 18. 
You NI. H . IT 
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To theſe words is ſubjoined the concluding charge: and be bon s 
faithful diſpenſer of the word of God, and of his holy ſacraments. This then 
is the ſtewardſhip commieted to you. And you cannot but ſee, in What: 
profane and corrupt age it is committed to you: how grievouſlly religion, 
and its miniſters, are hated or deſpiſed; how lamentably both they, aut 
its other profeſſors, are degenerated and divided. Your buſineſs will he 
each within the ſphere of his intizence, to prevent theſe things fron 
growing worſe ; which, bad as they are, they {till may ; and, if poſſible, 
to make them better; or at leaſt, to recover or preſerve ſuch, as yu 
can, from the general depravity. But you will never ſucceed in your 
attempts for this purpoſe, either by bitterneſs againſt Infidels, Hereticy 
and ſectaries, or by contempt and ridicule of enthuſiaſtic or ſuperſtitioy 
perſons. The only right method is a very different one: diligent ſtudy 
to fit yourſelves more completely for teaching and vindicating the truths 
of Chriſtianity :* Scriptural and rational inſtruction, aſkduouſly given 
with zeal and mildneſs duly tempered, and ſuited to the capacities and 
condition of your hearers: a willing and devout and affecting perform. 
ance of all ſacred rites, whether in the church or elſewhere : but abore 
all, a behaviour, innocent, humble, peaceable, diſintereſted, beneficent 
abſtemious, diſcreet, religious. LE 

Take heed therefore to your ſteps: and walk in the preſent evil day 
with ſuch piety and caution, that, as the office exhorts, you may neitin 
offend, nor be occaſion that others offend; but may cut off occaſion from tha 
which defire occaſion (b) againſt you; that they who are of the contrary pon 
and falſely accuſe your good converſation in Chriſt, may be aſhamed (c) of then. 
ſelves ; or however, that your Maſter and Judge may not be aſhamed ( 
you (d) at the gregt day, but pronounce over each of you, Hell dm 
good and faithful ſervant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord (e). 


(0 + Cor: ki. 12.  _ (0 Tit. ii. 8. 1 Pet. iii. 16, 
(4) Mark viii. 38. Luke ix. 26. () Matth. xxv. 21. | 
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E have reaſon to wonder at the great corruptions that at pre- 

ſent are to be found among Chriſtians. The religion they 
profeſs, does chiefly tend to ſanctify men, and to purge the world 
from corruption and vice; and one would think it ſhould produce that 
effect, ſince it affords ſuch a clear light, ſuch powerful motives, and ſuch 
effeCtual helps to holineſs. Notwithſtanding all this, whoever enquires 
into the notions and manners of Chriſtians, muſt have no great ſhare of 
lincerity or judgment; if he does not acknowledge, that religion has but 
little influence upon their minds, and that there is an amazing contra- 
diction between their lives and = rules of Chriſtianity. This corrup- 
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116 | Preface. © 4 
tion is fo evident and ſo generally confeſſed, that T need not Rand th 


rove it. | | 
6 Taking it then for granted, that Chriſtians live in a great negle& c 
their duties; it is natural to enquire into the Cauſes of this corruption, 
and to conſider what remedies ſhould be applied to it. This is what ! 
intend to do in this Treatiſe, in hopes that ſuch an enquiry will not he 
altogether unuſeful, | 

For firſt, it may contribute to maintain the honour, and the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion, and to confute infidels and libertines, who are apt 
to deſpiſe it, becauſe it's precepts are little practiſed. If religion, fay 
they, be true and divine, How comes it to paſs, that it has fo little effi. 
eacy, and that there appears ſo much diforder and licentiouſneſs among 
the profeſſors of it? To undeceive ſuch men, and to infuſe into them 
a greater reſpect for religion, it is of very great importance to diſcover 
the cauſes of the decay of piety; and to ſhew, that if. men are corrupt- 
ed, it is not becauſe Chriſt's religion is inſufficient to introduce virtue 
and order into the world; but that this evil flows from ſome other cauſe, 
and that if Chriſtians did what they might and ought to do, true piety 
would not be ſo uncommon as it is amongſt them. 

A ſecond advantage which may be reaped from this enquiry ; is this; 
it will appear by it, that how great ſoever the corruption may be; it is 
not however, as many imagine, paſt remedy. Which imagination, is 
a moſt dangerous prejudice; while men look on it as impoſſible to ſtem 
the tide of corruption, and to re-eſtabliſh order and purity of manners 
in the world; they do not ſo much as attempt it, they let things go on 
at the ſame rate; and fo the diſorder increaſes and ſpreads farther, It 
cannot be denied, but that the corruption is great, general and invete- 
rate; but God forbid, we ſhould look upon it as an incurable diſeaſe, 
The fountains of it may eaſily be diſcovered; and it is not impoſſible to 
ſtop them. I hope this will be acknowledged by thoſe, who ſhall at- 
tentively, and without prepoſſeſſion conſider, what is propoſed in this 
work. 

Thirdly, There is no means more likely to remove this corruption, 
than to cut off the occalions of it: that is the fureſt as well as the moſt 
compendious meched. One «of the main reaſons, why ſo many excel- 
lent books deſigned to inſpire men with a love of religion and piety, have 
not all the effect that might be expected from them; is, that the authors 
do not ſufficiently obſerve the general cauſes of the depravation of man- 


ners. It is to little purpoſe to deplore the corruption of the age, to ex- 


hort men, and to give them fine leſſons of morality: the work of re- 
formation cannot be much advanced, as long as the evil is not taken in 
its cauſe, and as long as ſuch principles and abuſes continue among 
8 as are, and will always be, obſtacles to the progreſs of ti 


ofpel. 
_ Laſtly, I conſidered that 'this matter had not yet been +thoroughh 
handled by any author, at leaſt that I know of. Of thoſe who hau 


touched upon it in their books; ſome have confined themſelves to con- 


ſiderations purely moral, and others to theological reflections, upon the 
errors Which are in vogue, or upon the controvexſies which divide Chri- 
tians; but they have omitted many things which 2 


3 Preface. 117 
doubt, becauſe they did not intend to treat this ſubject purpoſely, or be- 
cauſe they did not take a view of the whole extent of it. * 8 03 
As theſe conſiderations have: made me wiſh for a long while that among 
ſo many able men whe write about religion, ſome might undertake ſo 
important a ſubject; fo they have determined me to. publiſh theſe Eſſays 
upon the Cauſes of Corruption; hoping that others will apply themſelves 
to the full diſcuſſion. of thoſe. matters, which are here but imperfectly - 
hinted at. | | 125 
But that the ſcope of this Treatiſe may be the better underſtood; and 
that no body may expect that in it, which, according to the ſcheme I 
formed to myſelf, ought not to have a place here; I ſhalt acquaint the 
Reader with one thing, which he may perhaps have foreſeen, from what 
has been already ſaid. TE 40. 
do not propoſe to myſelf to handle this matter in the way of the di- 
vinity ſchools. No man. therefore ought to wonder, if F fay nothing of 
the ſtate in which all men are born; nor of that inclination to vice which 
is obſerved in them. For tho? this is the firſt original of corruption; 
ret certainly this corruption would be much leſs, if Chriſtians did uſe 
the means which God affords them, to overcome it; and if there were 
not other ſources which feed and ſtrengthen that vitious propenſity. Be- 
ſides, I do not conſider corruption in general, as it is common to all 
mankind, but I enquire into the Cauſes of the Corruption of Chriſtians in 
particular, Neither do I defign to write a moral treatiſe ; ſo that it muſt * 


not be expected, that I ſhould diſcourſe of ſelf-love and pride, and of all 


the other paſſions, which are the ordinary occaſions of men's fins ; or that 
I ſhould trace out all the particular cauſes of every ſin, This would 
carry me too far; and ſuch things have been often examined. I there-* 
fore apply myſelf only to the general Cauſes; and J manage the matter thus. 
[ divide this Work into two parts, becauſe the Caufes of Corruption 
may be of two forts, I ſhall call thoſe of the firſt ſort, particular or in- 
ternal ; becauſe they are within us, and to be found in every particular 
man that lives ill. Thoſe of the fecond ſort, which are more general, 
name external, becauſe they proceed rather from certain outward cir- 
cumſtances, and from the unhappineſs of the times; than from the fault 
of particular perſons. | „ CYO TY 
The Cauſes I ſhall treat of in the Firſt Part, are no other, but the ill 
diſpoſitions in which moſt Chriſtians are, and which hinder their ap- 
plying themſelves to piety : and of theſe I ſhall obſerve nine. | 


I. Ignorance. -.' Yo 4 foe Atadefty. 
II. Prejudices and falſe Nations an- VI. The delaying Repentance. 
cerning Religion. | VII. Man's Shth and Negligence in 


III. Some Opinions and /Maxims which | Matters of Religion. 

are uſed ta autharize Corruption. VIII. Worldly Buſineſs. 
IV. The Abuſe of Holy Scripture. | IX. Aden's particular Callings. 
The Cauſes to be conſidered in the Second Part are theſe ſeven. 


— 


I. The State of the Church andof Re- | IV. The Defetts of Chriftion Princes 
ligion in general, ' | - and Adagifirates, | / 
Il. The Want of Diſcipline. | V. Education. 
III. The Defetts of the Glergy. | VI. Example and Cuflom. 
VII. Beats. 
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I declare here that in diſcourſing upon theſe ſources, I do not mea 
to tax all Chriſtians without exception: ſo when I ſpeak of ignorance, 
and of prejudice commonly received ; knowing and learned men are ex. 
cepted : and when I obſerve certain defects in the ſtate of the church an 
of religion, in diſcipline, in clergy-men, or in Chriſtian magiſtrates;] 
ſuppoſe thoſe faults obtain more in ſome places than in others. In ſho 
whoever ſhould apply what is ſaid in this Treatiſe, to all ſorts of perſons 
and churches, would certainly miſtake my deſign. nw 

And now I muſt deſire thoſe who may chance to ſee this Book, to ex. 
amine ſeriouſly what I propoſe in it. No lover of truth or religion, can 
refuſe his attention to a ſubject of this nature. But I hope it will be 
more particularly welcome to church-men and divines ; who are called 
by their function, to ſet themſelves againſt corruption, and to endeayour 
all they can to promote piety and the glory of God. | 

To conclude; I heartily implore his Blefling upon this Work, who Wil 
put it into my head to ſet about it, and who is my witneſs with what de. 
ſign and intention I publiſh it. "1 


. 


: . I, 
Ignorance, | ti 


1 A HEN a man thinks of the Cauſes of that Corruption which 7 
over-runs the Chriſtian world ; the firſt which offers itſelf to 
his mind, is Ignorance, and therefore I ſhall begin with that. 

Our notions and knowledge, are the firſt principles of our action 
We can never love a thing, or adhere to it, when it is not at all, or when f 
it is but imperfectly known to us: ſuppoſing then that men are igno- 
rant, or very little inſtructed in religion, there is no wonder that they 
ſhould be corrupt: for they muſt of neceſſity be ſo. On the other hand, 
when they appear to be extremely corrupt, we may conclude, that they 
want inſtruction. I do not deny, but that corruption proceeds ſome- 


underſtanding ; and that men frequently act againſt their knowledge. 
But it may ſafely be ſaid, That if Chriſtians were well inſtructed, they 
would not be ſo corrupt, and that wherever an extraordinary corruption 


* 


1 
0 
times from the wickedneſs of the heart, which reſiſts the light of the c 
h 
a 
c 


is viſible, there is likewiſe a great deal of ignorance, | 
This is confirm'd by the Scripture, and by God's conduct in the eſta: 
pliſhing the Chriſtian religion. When the Apoſtles ſpeak of _ di. 
1 5 f 7 orders, 


Cavs I. Citruption of Chriſtians. 119 
ea orders, wherein the Heathens lived before their converſion, they aſcribe 
dem to the darkneſs of their minds. * The Gentiles (ſays St. Paul) 
ö bseve their undenſtanding darkned, being alienated from the life of God through 
the ignorance that is in them, becauſe of the blindneſs of their heart. The 
1 WY ame Apoſtle calls the times which preceded the coming of Chriſt, the 
b times of Ignorance. And the firſt thing which God did to change the face 
* of the world, and to reſcue it from Corruption; was to diſpel the clouds 
of their ignorance, and to enlighten them with the knowledge of him- 
„(ele by the preaching of the Goſpel. I -4 n 
vil Although Chriftians cannot be charged with fo groſs an Ignorance as 
| he BY that of the Heathens; yet they fall very ſhort of that knowledge they ought 
l 


to have, and it muſt be confeſſed, that for the moſt part, they live in 


an ſhameful and deplorable Ignorance. This is the reaſon why piety is ſo 
much wanting among them, and why they are ſo depraved and vicious ; 

who WY hich is the thing I will endeavour to make app ea. 

de. In order to this; as the Chriſtian religion may be reduced ta-theſe 


two heads, 


Fir, The Knowledge of the Truth. 

Secondly, The Practice of Holineſs. | | 39382 

t is fit to enquire, Whether with reſpect to thefe, Chriſtians are fur- 
niſhed with neceſſary information? I ſhall make it appear that they are 
very little, inſtructed. 0 | „ 1 4 

J. In that which concerns the truths of religion. And | 

II. In what relates to manners, and to the duties of Chriſtianity, «- - / 

The reflections I ſhall beftow upon both theſe heads; will I hope, 
clearly prove, That among thoſe vaſt multitudes of men, who profeſs 
themſelves Chriſtians, there are very few, who are well acquainted with 
their religion. From whence it will be natural to conclude, That they 
muſt needs be very corrupt. | ' DDR . 

I. To begin with the Knowledge of the Truths of Chriſtianity j' we 
muſt diſtinguiſh two ſorts of truths in religion : the general, and the par- 
ticular truths, The General Truths, are thoſe, upon which the bred poi 
religion is founded; ſuch as theſe, That there is a God, That the Bible 
is a divine book, and That the Chriſtian religion is true. By Particular 
Truths, I mean the various doctrines which religion contains, and which 
are the parts of it; but which at the ſame time, depend upon the Gene- 
ral Truths, as upon their principle. The doctrine of the ſacraments, 
of juſtification, and many others, are of this number. Now let us con- 
me the Ignorance of Chriſtians in reference to ' theſe two ſorts of 
truths : 3897's v6 | 
1. Every man who makes uſe of his reaſon, may eaſily apprehend, 
That the General Truths are the moſt important; that they are thoſe 
of which one ought chiefly to be perſuaded; and that without theſe Ge- 
neral Truths, the Particular ones would be uſeleſs, nay, would not be 
fo much as Truths. To enquire, Whether there be any ſacraments, or 
how a man can be juſtified ; one muſt believe firſt, That there is a God 
and a religion: for if I am not convinc'd of the exiſtence of God, and 
af the truth of religion, it would ſignifie little to me, whether or not 
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220  Canyes of the preſent Parr h 
there were any facraments, and all the time I ſhould employ in the prac 
fecution of this enquiry would be loſt, 133 
This firſt reflection does already diſcover to us an eſſential and eapiyl 
defect. A great many Chriſtians want inſtruction concerning the prig. 
ciples and foundations of Chriſtianity; they do not ſufficiently conlide 
the certainty and importance of it. Their knowledge of religion, da 
ſeldom go further than the particular truths of it, and does not reach 
the general. This is ſo common a fault, that it may be obſerved eva 
in thoſe whoſe profeſſion it is to ſtudy religion and to teach it to other, 
Some have ſpent the beſt part of their lives in the ſtudy of divinity, ot in 
expounding the Scripture; who never ſeriouſly examined the argument 
for the truth of Chriſtianity, or the divinity of the Scripture. - Som 
are maſters of the principal controverſies which divide Chriſtians, who 
would ſtand mute if they were called back to the firſt elements of reli. 
ion, and if they were to maintain againſt an Infidel, that there is a . 
— or that the Chriſtian religion is true. The people enter yet hc 
than the divines into the examination of the general truths; and there 
are very few who either attend to them, or indeed believe them as they 


ought. | 


And yet the whole of religion depends upon a firm perſuaſion contetn- 
0g the principles of faith; it is that which renders the particular trufli 
effectual to ſalvation, and which begets piety and the love gf virtue. 


When a man is perſuaded that religion propoſes nothing but what is cer. 


tain, he immediately receives with reverence whatſoever it teaches; he 
feels an inclination in himſelf to obſerve its precepts, and he believe x 
judgment and another life, as if he ſaw them before his eyes. Such is 
the efficacy of a true faith, and of a ſteady perſuaſion about fundamental 
truths, But without this perſuaſion it is very hard, not to ſay impoſſible, 
to adhere ſincerely to religion, and to perform the duties of it. And this 


is the conſtant ſource of the Corruption bf Chriſtians. | 


| ir may perhaps be objected, that all Chriſtians receive the genera 
truths of their Creeds, and that theſe are not queſtioned but by Pagans | 
and Atheiſts, Upon which I ſhall make two reflections. 2674 
1. It is but too true, that in the point of religion, there is at this da 
a great number of perſons who entertain very looſe opinions, and that do 
at leaſt border upon Atheiſm. Theſe pernicious tenets are ſpread wider 
han ſome people think. Not only the Libertines are infected with tliem, | 
but even the common people. All the prophane men and Deiſts are not 
to be found at courts, in armies; or among the learned; there are ſome 
in towns, among the vulgar, and even among country clowns. If we ex- 
amine a little the diſcourſes and apprehenſions of men, eſpecially of thoſe 
whoſe life is irregular; if we do but begin to reaſon with them and preſs 
them, we may ſoon perceive the principles of ineredulity and Atheiſm in 
many of them. It will be found that they are not thoroughly/perſuaded 


that there is a God, and another life; or that if they do not proceed t 


that degree of impiety which attacks directly the very foundations of te- 
Fgion; they harbour at leaſt this fancy, that God doth not narrowly ob- 
ferve men's deportment ; that he will not be fo ſevere as to damn them 
tor ſome fins they have committed, and that there is no ſuch great harm 
in gratifying one's paſſions, and living at the uſual rate of the * 
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heſe and the like ſentiments are general en ugh, and yet they lead 
* ht way to Deiſm, and tend plainly to the ſubverſion of e 
as be therefore highly. neceſſary, in order to root ont ſuch dangerous 
errours, carefully to eſtablith theſe great truths; That there is a God, 
that this God ſpeaks. to us in his. word, and that whatever the G 


2 
=> b * 


needful, if it were but for the inſtruction of thoſe I have now menti 
and their number is greater than is commonly imagined. 


2ly, We may take notice, that tho Chriſtians profeſs to believe the 
uths of their religion, yet that belief is not lively and ſtrong enough 


#8 S876 © 


becauſe they were engaged by their birth in the profeſſion of Chriſtiani 
y; but that after all,. they know very little of the truth and divinity of 
it, They would in like manner have been Jews or Pagans, if they had 
deen born in Judaiſm or Paganiſm ; ſo that properly ſpeaking they can- 


perſuaded ; and 'tis impoſfible to believe a thing right without reaſon or 
examination. That which is called faith is commonly nothing elſe but 
a confuſed and general opinion, which makes but very {light impreſſiona 
pon the heart and mind; but true faith is 4 greater rarity among Chriſ- 
ans, than we are aware of. Now as faith is the only principle of 
ety, ſo a bad life does chiefly ſpring from want of faith and from 
ncredulity. And there are two ſorts of Infidels ; ſome deny and reject 
Divine truths 3 others do not quite deny them, but they doubt and be- 
jeve but weakly. The Infidels who deny the fundamentals of religion, 
re not many, but the number of thoſe who doubt, and are not well 
ferſuaded, is very great. ke | 
This diſcovers to us the reaſon why men who are acquainted with the 
Divine truths and profeſs to believe them, do yet act quite contrary to 
he dictates of faith and religion. There ſeems. to be in their proceed- 
g a manifeſt contradiction: it is a thing wondered at; that people who 
delieye a God, and a religion, ſhould live as if there was neither God 
jor religion; upon this we are apt to ſay; that ſinners are not conſiſtent 
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rith their belief, we cry out, that the depth of man's heart is unſearch- 
ble. But there is no ſuch wonder in the caſe, and the proceeding 


onfels that men fin ſometimes againſt the convictions of their own 
E and that ſome who want not knowledge, do yet live 
ery ill. 3 5 

This may proceed from ificonſideration, from the violence of their 
afhons, from too great a regard to their temporal intereſt, from the flat- 
ring hope of pardon, or ſome ſuch principle. But for the moſt party 
nen act conſonantly and ſuitably to their belief, and it is but ſeldom, 
at in the conduct of their lives, they behave themſelves contrary to the 
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ſans believe the truths of religion, and in that we are miſtaken. Man 
{ them want faith, and are not fully convinced of thoſe truths. Is it 
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«nce of nothing, and who violate every minute the rules of their du- 
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Ne 


tells us of another life, is moſt certain, This I ſay would be altogether, 


in them all. It is beyond all queſtion, that moſt Chriſtians are fo only 


not be ſaid to have faith; for faith is a perſuaſion; to believe, is to be 


ith themſelves z and as if it were impoſſible to reconcile their practice 


dd Chriſtians, is not always ſo contradictory, as it ſeems to be. 1 


ntiments and. principles that poſſeſs them. We ſuppoſe that bad Chrif- 


be imagined, that ſo many perſons who live in ſin, who make con- 
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ty; ſhould be thoroughly perſuaded, that there is'a God who ſees them, 
and to whom they are to give an account? From all this, I coneludy 
That the Ignorance of the General Truths of religion, is one of the 
principal ſources of Corruption. | n 
Some will ſay, That theſe truths need not be proved, and that the 
are of the number of thoſe firſt principles, which are taken for granted 
becauſe they are imprinted on the hearts of all men. But this objedtn 
is eaſily anſwered by what has been ſaid juſt now. I own that the idey 
and principles of religion, carry in them a natural evidence, inaſmuch 
as they are demonſtrable from reaſon and conſcience ; and becauſe then 
are principles in men by the help of which, they may arrive at the know. 
ledge of the truths of religion. But theſe principles and ideas have been 
in ſome meaſure ſtifled in many, either thro” ill education, or world 
bufineſs, or vice, or ſome other cauſe; ſo that they feel the force and 
evidence of them but imperfectly; and ſome have no ſenſe” at all d 
them. | | th + 
Upon this account it is neceſſary to excite and enlighten thoſe ideas 
to explain and eſtabliſh thoſe principles. I acknowledge further, That 
ſome parts of thoſe proofs upon which religion is built, lie open to al 
men's eyes; bat yet the ignorant, and thoſe who are taken up with othe 
objects, do not obſerve them: they ſhould therefore be made to attent 
to them: juſt as we make ſtupid and heedleſs people take notice of the 
beauty of a palace, or the ſkill of an artiſt in ſome curious workmanſhip 
which would otherwiſe paſs unobſerved by them. However the opino 
of thoſe who pretend that the General Truths ought not to be proves 
is contrary to the Holy Scripture ; which teaches us to reaſon upon tie 
principles of religion, and to ſearch into the proofs of them; Where it 
order to convince men that there is an Almighty and Infinitely gout 
God, it propoſes to them; the beauties and wonders which ſhine in hi 
works, and exhorts them to the conſideration of them. This may it 
ſeen in the book of Job. In the XIX. and CIV. Pſal. Rom. i. 10 20 
and in many other places. 2 
30, It may further be ſaid, That the proof of General Truths, is td 
difficult for the common people, and that the learned only are capable d 
ſuch a diſcuſhon. I grant that all ſorts of perſons are not able to cons 
prehend all that has been writ upon theſe matters. And therefore 19 
not pretend, that it is impoſſible to have a true faith without entring int 
the detail of all theſe proofs, and without following with the utml 
ſtrictneſs, all the deep and abſtracted reaſonings, which have been 
to prove the exiſtence of God, or the truth of the Chriſtian religion. 
think rather thoſe matters ought to be treated with great diſcretion, elpt 
cially in ſermons. It would be a great piece of imprudence, to mulit 
up in a publick diſcourſe, all the objections of Atheiſts, or the ſubtilt 
of Libertines; theſe ought to be referred to private conferences. Tha 
who ſpeak to the people, muſt take heed, leſt by diſputing and ſpeculi 
ing too much, they render the fundamental truths problematical, al 
raiſe ſcruples in men's minds. They ought to build upon this prince 
That men are carried by a common and natural inclination to beli 
the exiſtence of God, to acknowledge a difference betwixt good li 
evil, and to own Providence, and the other truths of religion; bu 
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il that, it may be very uſeful and neceſſary to confirm thoſe truths, to 
let them in the cleareſt light, and to convince the people of them. | 
As to what is ſaid, That the proofs of the principles of religion are 
ot ſuitable to the people's capacity: I anſwer, That moſt of thoſe proofs 
re ſuch, that there is no need of being either learned, or a divine, to be 
[ted with them. We ought to ſuppoſe here, that the more important 
any truth is, the clearer and the eaſier the proofs of it are. I do not ſpeak 
fall truths; there are ſome that are moſt certain, whoſe proofs are dif- 
(cult, and above the reach of common underſtandings; ſuch are many 
etaphyſical truths, and mathematical demonſtrations ; but at the ſame 
time, the knowledge of thoſe truths is not neceſſary, and a man without 
lancer may be ignorant of them. I ſpeak now only of thoſe truths which 
it concerns every perſon to know, and which are of general uſefulneſs 
and neceflity. "Theſe are always clear and eaſily proved. And this, by 
the by, ought on the one hand, to make us admire the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God, who has ſo well provided for the neceffittes of men; and on 
the other hand to ſet bounds to our curioſity, and to fortify our faith 
gainſt thoſe doubts, which might ſtart up in our minds, by reaſon of 
o many things which we are ignorant of. eh HORSES. OP LAN | 
As therefore of all truths, none are of greater conſequence, or of a 
ore intire certainty than thoſe, which religion depends upon; ſo the 
proof of thoſe truths ought to be ſimple, evident and ſuited to all men's- : 
apacity. Thus when in order to prove the being of a God; we alledge, 
for inſtance, the ſtate and order in which the world ſubſiſts; when we : 
ſhew that the world cannot be eternal, and that things had a beginning; 
when we eſtabliſh the inſpiration of Scripture by the prophecies it con- 
ains, which were undoubtedly written before their accompliſhment : 
hen we prove the truth of the Chriſtian religion by the truth of matters 
of fact and hiſtory, and demonſtrate that if the facts upon which reli- 


Pion is founded, are not certain, there is no ſuch thing as certainty in 


e world, in reſpect of things that are paſt ; and that if the teſtimony 
of the Apoſtles is rejected, there are no witneſſes or hiſtorians, who ma 
not be rejected upon better grounds: when we confirm the Sacred Hiſ- 
tory, by the concurring teſtimony of Pagan writers, and by the moſt an- 
ent, and the moſt unqueſtionable monuments, which paſt ages can afford: 

hen we reflect upon the manner in which the Chriſtian religion was 
planted in the world, and upon the alteration it has made in it; when 
re inſiſt upon the characters of truth, ſincerity and divinity, which are 
dſervable in the Scripture: in ſhort, when we take religion to pieces, 
and make men ſee and feel, that its doctrines, its precepts, its promiſes, 
and its threatnings, have nothing in them that is abſurd or bad, or con- 
rary to our natural apprehenſions; nothing but what perfectly agrees 
vith ſound reaſon, and the ſentiments of our own conſciences; and no- 

ing but what is advantageous to particular perſons, and to ſocieties: 
hen I ſay, we urge theſe proofs and others like them, and have the art 
of propoſing them in a clear and judicious method, it is certain that they 
ontain nothing that is very difficult. Theſe are the cleareſt and the 
ſtrongeſt proofs that can be uſed, in a ſubject of this nature; and the ar- 
guments which are made uſe of to eſtabliſh theſe proofs, are for the moſt 
art ſo natural, and fo conform to the ideas of our minds, and to the 
| | principles 
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principles of common ſenſe, that there are few even, of the vulgar yi 
may not apprehend. them; if not perfectly and in. their whole exte 
which is reſerved to men of a larger capacity; yet ſo far at lealtastahs 
ſufficiently ſenſible of their force. | + 
If then difficulties and obſcurities are to be met with in the diſcuflia 
of the principles of religion; it is becauſe this matter is neglected, an 
the people are little informed. But if the fame care had been taken g 
inſtruct Chriſtians in the fundamental truths. of religion, which was bs, 
ſtowed. upon explaining and clearing particular ones; they would hay 
another kind of perſuaſion than they have of the truth of religion. Thek 
great and ſublime truths, have without compariſon more ſuitableneſs an 
affinity with the nature of men and the ſentiments of their hearts, thay 
many obſcure, difficult and leſs neceſſary things, which yet have ber 
effectually taught them. | | rl 
 4ly, But againſt this, experience may poſſibly be objected: it may hy 
ſaid, That there are Chriſtians, who moſt certainly have piety, = yet 
did never meditate much upon the foundations of Chriſtianity. IA. 
ſwer, That it is not conceivable, how a man ſhould be a pious Chriſta, 
without being perſuaded of the truth of his religion. For at this ray 


piety would be but meer conceit and enthuſiaſm ; and we muſt ſay not. 
withſtanding all that Scripture and reaſon tells us to the contrary, that 
men are Chriſtians without knowledge or reaſon. It cannot be other. 

- wiſe, but that good men muſt have been convinced of the truths of the 
Goſpel, and have had a lively ſenſe, that theſe are the moſt certain and th 
moſt important of all truths. If we enquire what principle it is which 
produces piety in the hearts of the moſt ſimple people, we ſhall find i 


is an unmoveable perſuaſion, That there is a God, a judgment, a bes. 
ven and a hell; which perſuaſion is neceſlarily founded upon ſome. of the 
proofs I have hinted at. fo 
I grant, which no doubt will be objected to me, That in many this 
perſuaſion is not clear enough, and that it is not the reſult of a partias 
lar examination; but this does not leſſen the force of my argument 
For though the perſuaſion of good men ſhould not be ſo clear and ſo wel 
grounded as it might be, yet it does not follow but that it is ſincere; 
man may be convinced of a truth, tho” he does not diſcover all the cel 
tainty and all the proofs of it, and tho” he is not able to anſwer all the 
objections againſt it. So that {till it is true, that there is no religion 
without the belief of the general truths of it. After all, we muſt ac 
knowledge, That there are good men, who are not ſo well inſtrude 
upon this head as it were to be wiſhed. And this defect of inſtruQian, 
this imperfeCtion of their faith, is one of the main cauſes of the defelt 
and imperfeCtion of their piety. Thus we may frequently obſerve, i 
their conduct, ſuch weakneſſes and opinions as do not agree with the punt 
light of faith, and with the exactneſs of the rules of the Goſpel. This 
is part of the unhappineſs we lament, and of that Corruption of hid 
we ſeek the Cauſes. But no man will diſpute, but that if the ſame pets 
ſons had more inſtruction, they would carry virtue much farther. thai 
2 do. The degree of piety, does ordinarily follow the degree 

faith: where there is no faith, there is no piety; and where faith is 
and faint, piety is languid and defective. This is the general 28 " 
| digs 


laracter of Chriſtians at this time; either ight impiety, or a piety 
hat is both feeble and imperfect. . 
«th, In the laſt place, ſome will perhaps object here, That incredu- 
ity is the effect, rather than the cauſe of corruption; and that Atheiſm 
ſoes not produce corruption, but corruption Atheiſm. Toſthis, I fay, 
at theſe two things do mutually uphold and ſupport each other. Many 
all into Infidelity, becauſe their hearts are vitiated, their licentious 
living takes them off from enquiring into religion, and hinders their 
clieving of Divine truths. But it is not leſs certain that one of the 
reat cauſes of the diſorders of Chriſtians, is that either they do not 


— 


lere at all, or that they believe weakly and confuſeely ; and this can- 
ot be reaſonably conteſted. | FT 

than II. Here is then the firft and the principal defect, That men are not 
e ciently inſtructed in the general truths and principles of Chriſtianity. 


ſaid that the particular truths and the parts of religion were better 
own; which does not imply but that in this reſpe& too, Ignorance is 
ery great and general. | 

I. I ſhall not ſcruple to ſay, That there are prodigious numbers of 
rople, who ſcarce have any knowledge at all of the doctrines of reli- 


ai ion. If all Chriſtians were obliged to render an account of their faith, 
ne they were examined upon the articles of their belief, or the main facts 
a ated in Sacred Hiſtory; there would appear in moſt of them, ſuch an 
* toniſhing Ignorance, or ſuch confuſed and intricate ideas; that one 


yould hardly think them more knowing than if they lived in the-darknefs 
f Heatheniſm, And what religion, what piety can we look for among 
men ? 5 | | 


But beſides this groſs and palpable I. norance; there are ſeveral defects 
ben inſtruction to be obſerved, even in thoſe who have, or fancy that they 


ave more knowledge than others. I ſhall particularly take notice of 
heſe two. | | * | 
, Thoſe who exceed the ordinary degree of knowledge, have yet 
ften but a falſe kind of light: either they do not know thoſe truths 
en Which they ſhould know, or elſe they know them not right. They ap- 
wel ly themſelves to things which are not eſſential to Chriſtianity, or which 
re leſs conſiderable than others which they do not ſtudy. Thus in all 
hriſtian ſocieties, inſtruction is commonly placed in the knowledge of 
e doctrines and opinions, particular to every one's on ſect and party. 


NOT” hocver is able to debate thoſe points, and is ſkilled in controverſie, is 
IF to underſtand his religion. Theſe matters may perhaps have their 
del e; but there are other things which men are more concerned to ænow, 
7 cauſe they are more conducing to piety; and yet they are almoſt con- 


antly neglected. The occaſion of this error, is that the various im- 
tance of the truths of religion, is not duly weighed, and that religion 
not ſtudied in an orderly method. Very few perſons diſtinguith be- 
reen the more and the leſs neceſſary things, between the moſt uſeful 


thick jets and thoſe which are of little edification. Moſt men ftudy-reli- 
a on without rule, and to no purpoſe, and fo run out upon many unpro- 
"y able ſubjects. That which is called learning in divinity or knowledge 
4 | religion, is frequently nothing elſe, but a heap of notions, which 


We no influence upon piety, or reſpec to men's ſalvation. It is but a 
and a 8 * 75 E confuſed 
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confuſed medley, wherein the leaſt neceſſary things are blended, withay 


choice and diſtinction, with the moſt important. I do not ſpeak hed , 
of the perplext and unaccurate ideas which men often have about M! 
matters; I paſs by the falſe reaſonings, which are ſometimes uſed toe 
bliſh the truths of Chriſtianity, as well as thoſe miſts, which the ſchod | 
divinity has caſt upon the Goſpel: I do only obſerve, That the kno; 
ledge which moſt men have of religion, is not very fit to make them (yi; 
ſible of the beauties of it; ſo that when all is done, it is no wong n. 
that it ſhould ſeem to many an obſcure, crabbed, unpleaſant and i 
tricate ſcience, and that it ſhould have fo little effect upon mem 
minds. | | Py” 
'2dly, The other fault is, That men content themſelves with bare i . 
ſtruction, or with the ſimple knowledge of the Chriſtian truths, whidil .; 
they are ignorant of their uſe. If they do but know in an hiſtoma :! 
manner, what is believed by. Chriſtians, and are able to reaſon about 21 
and to diſcern truth from error, they think themſelves ſufficiently inn: 
ſtructed. But theſe inſtructions do not reach the heart. Among Han 
ſmall number of perſons who have ſome knowledge, there are but U 
who conſider that this knowledge is to be directed to a holy life, as Men 
its proper end and intendment ; and they are fewer yet who actually br 
rect it to that end, and make it ſubſervient to the reforming of e p- 
lives. And ſo it comes to paſs, that a great many of thoſe who are be of 
acquainted with the truths of religion, have yet but an imperfe&t B. 
barren knowledge of it, and that with all. their attainments, they live ti 10 
in the darkneſs of corruption and vice. „ . Fe 
II. Hitherto we have conſidered Ignorance with relation to the trum tu: 
and doctrines, which the Chriſtian faith embraces: let us now view t dit 
Iznorance with reſpect to the duties which Chriſtianity preſcribes, U 
this ſecond head we ſhall diſcover yet a greater Ignorance than upon n. 
firſt. For after all, ſomething may be done, when we are only ton tir 
fuſe into men ſome knowledge of truths and doctrines. It is uſual enoui an 
to ſee very ill men, who in this regard are not deſtitute of light. fo 
it is much harder to inſtruct them in the duties of holineſs. -We mal bo 
apply here theſe words of our Saviour's ; “ Men love darkneſs rather u ji 
light, becauſe their deeds are evil; for every one that doth evil hateth the iv 
neither cometh to the light, leſt his deeds ſhould be reproved. The maxim of 
the Goſpel and the rules of its morality condemn ſinners, and there ire 
they do not care to be informed about them. Thoſe who love the wf the 
and their fins, are glad if they can enjoy the ſweets of theſe without « tak 
ſturbance and interruption : and therefore they will not enquire muy is 
into the moral precepts of Jeſus Chriſt ; they are loth to come atfuch | 
knowledge as would diſcloſe to them the turpitude of vice, and bu ne 
diſquiet and remorſe in them. Ignorance begets ſecurity + the more . 
norant a man is, the fewer ſtings he feels in his conſcience, the bre 
pleaſure he takes in his ſin. The very ſhadow of evil frights a wells: 
ſtructed Chriſtian ; but crime itſelf does not daunt one who is 1gnoranoay cor 
he does: not hear within himſelf thoſe alarms or reproaches, which a tic: 
either the preſervatives againſt fin, or the remedies of itt. e 
From this it may be judged already, that men are generally very la w 
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ſtructed in what concerns manners. But that we may the better un- 
gerſtand how great the ignorance is in this matter, it muſt be obſerved, 
That whoever will perform the duties of religion, muſt be perſuaded of 
their neceſſity, and acquainted with their nature. One cannot imagine 
how they can be practiſed by a man, who either does not know them, or 
does not think them neceſſary: this is the plain reaſon why men do ſo 
little addict themſelves to piety ; they know neither its neceflity nor its 
ature» | | | 
1. As the foundation of faith is the belief of the truth and certainty of 
thoſe facts and doctrines which religion propoſes ; ſo the ground-work 
of piety is, to be perſuaded of the neceſſity of the duties which Chriſti- 
nity requires: without this perſuaſion, it is impoſſible for men to reſign 
up themſelves to the practice of virtue. Now one would think that 
al Chriſtians ſhould be fully convinced of this neceſſity. For if there is 
any certain truth in Chriſtianity, it is this, that the practice of good 
works is neceſſary. Good works do ſo immediately belong to the deſign 
and the eſſence of religion, that it falls to the ground as ſoon as they are 
taken away: and in proportion as the neceſſity of a good life is weak - 
encd, ſo much is the power and beauty of that holy religion which Chriſt 
brought into the world leſſened. Religion contains doctrines, precepts, 
promiſes and threatnings. It does altogether depend upon the exiſtence 
of a God, and the certainty of another life, and a judgment to come. 
But if you baniſh out of religion the abſolute neceſſity of good works, 
you attack it in all its parts, and you undermine its very foundations. 
For this makes the knowledge of its doctrines vain and needleſs ; it 
turns its precepts into bare counſels; the promiſes of it, which are con- 
ditional, and ſuppoſe obedience, ceaſe to be promiſes ; the threats which 
God denounces againſt ſinners, are but empty menaces, which God 
makes only to fright men, but does not intend to execute. This de- 
ſtroys the chiefeſt and ſtrongeſt proofs of the exiſtence of a God, and of 
another life; it ruins that great argument for religion, which is drawn 
from the difference between virtue and vice, and from the deſerts of 
both; and it contradicts the neceſſity, the nature and juſtice of the laſt 
judgment. All this may eaſily be demonſtrated. This neceſſity of good 
works might likewiſe be proved, from the plain declarations of the word 
of God; and it might be ſhewn, that there is no truth more clearly and 
frequently inculcated than this in Holy Writ. But not to engage in 
theſe particulars, which do not properly belong to my purpoſe ; I ſhall 
take it for granted, that a holy life is abſolutely neceilary ; for either that 
i true, or there is nothing true in religion. | 
Yet how clear ſoever this truth may be, it is but little known, and 
men are not much perſuaded of it. No man indeed, does flatly and 
without ſome preamble deny the neceſſity of holineſs ; every teacher 
profeſſes that to be his docttine; all Chriſtians, in ſhew at leaſt, are 
agreed about it. But when they come to explain their meaning clearly 
concerning this neceflity ; when it comes to the application or to prac- 
tice, or when they eſtabliſh other doctrines, they contradict themſelves, 
tiey heſitate upon the matter, or they explain it with certain reſtrictions, 
Which ſooth men in ſecurity, and diſpoſe: them to believe that ſalvation. 
may be obtained without good works; which overthrows their . 
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have very little force. The moſt honourable motives are not always the 


practiſe them, when we do not know them. It is not poflible to & 


not expreſly enjoyn it, we need but conſult reaſon and natural juſtice i 


Nay, ſome frame to themſelves ſuch a notion of religion as even ax. 
cludes good works; this will appear in the following chapters. 
If it be faid, That though this intire and indiſpenſable neceſſity of f 
good life were not ſuppoſed, yet this would not preſently open a door tg! 
Hhcentiouſneſfs, ſince there remain other ſufficient motives to holt 
ſuch as thoſe which are derived from the juſtice and reaſonableneſs q 
the divine laws, from the gratitude and love we owe to God, from tie h 
edification of our neighbour, and from our calling and duty, I anſwer 
that theſe motives are very juſt and preſſing, and that they necelſajy 
enter into that obedience, which all true Chriſtians pay to the command. 
ments of God. I acknowledge beſides, that they would be ſufficientto Wl 
inſpire all men with the love of virtue, if they did all govern themſehm 
by the principles of right reaſon and juſtice. But theſe are not the only 
motives which ought to be urged ; God propoſes others beſides ; he pro- 
miſes, he threatens, he declares, * that without holineſs no man ſball ſee his di 
face, which imports an abſolute neceſſity. And ſurely as men generally 
are, there are many of thein upon whom thoſe motives taken from de- 
cency, juſtice, gratitude, duty, or the edification of our neighbours, wil 


moſt effectual. Man being fo corrupt, is ſo many ways, and by 6 
ſtrong a bias carried towards evil, that it is hard for him, without a 
abſolute neceſſity, to abſtain from it. But how much leſs will he refrain 
from fin; if he is perſuaded that it is not neceſſary to controul his incl 
nations, and to conhne himſelf to a kind of life, which appears unples- 
fant and melancholy to him? Now as this is the diſpoſition in which 
moſt we. are, we need no longer Wonder, why there is ſo little reli 
gion and piety among men. | EF | 
2. If it is difficult to practiſe thoſe duties, which we do not think ne- 
ceflary, eſpecially when they croſs our inclinations; it is yet*harder ts 


good or to avoid evil, if we do not know the good that we ſhould do 
and the evil we-ought to ſhun. Now in this the generality of Chriſtians 
want inſtruction. Every body ſpeaks of piety and virtue, but few mei 
know what they are. Ihe common people are little acquainted wit 
the duties of religion or the rules of chriſtian morals. ' This muſt be 
confeſt, and the glory of God requires, that we ſhould ingenuouſly'oml 
it. I cannot but enter here into ſome particulars, to prove this igne- 
rance. ; OY 

1. There are ſome eſſential duties unknown to a great number of 
Chriſtians, and which were never thought of by an A of men. | 
will alledge for an inſtance one of the plaineſt and of the moſt neceflary 
duties of morality, and that is reſtitution. Tho' the ſcripture ſhould 


be convinced, that he who has done an injury to another man by taking 
from him any part of his property; is bound to make up that damag 
by reſtoring to him whatever he has wronged him of. There is every 
day occaſion enough to make reſtitution ; nothing being more common 
than for one man to appropriate to himſelf by unlawful means, what be- 
longs to another; and yet in many places reſtitution is a thing witho 
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precedent. But this we ought not to wonder at, conſidering that there 
are thouſands of Chriſtians who never heard a word of this duty. This 
matter is ſo little known, and the people are ſo little inſtructed about it; 
that a treatiſe concerning reſtitution, written by Mr. /a Placette, having 
heen publiſhed ſome years fince ; it has been read as a very ſingular 
hook, the ſubje& whereof was new and curious. Nay, ſome have gone 
{o far as to cenſure this doctrine of reſtitution, pretending that it was 
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nly novel and too ſevere; ſuch a pitch of ignorance are men arrived at in 
id matters of morality. And this is not the only duty which is not under- 
to good; there are many others beſides, either among thoſe which are 
common to all men, or among thoſe which are particular to every call- 


ing, and which it does not appear that men were ever taught or ever 
made the leaſt reflection upon. Now a man muſt needs neglect the 
duties that he does not know. GR | 3 | 

2. There are divers fins, which are not commonly ranked among 
ſins, or which men do not think to be damning fins. Of this number is 
lying and unſincerity, either in diſcourſe or in dealings. Among theſe 
we may alſo reckon luxury, ſloth, a ſoft and voluptuous life; many 
indirect practices to grow rich, which are eſtabliſhed and authorized by 
cuſtom ; drunkenneſs, which in ſome countries is not eſteemed a vice, 
and all thoſe ſins which are only committed by our thoughts. Chriſtians 
now a-days think themſelves innocent, ſo they do not do things mani- 
eſtly criminal. They conceive that murther is a crime, but they do not 
hink themſelves guilty for paſſing a raſh judgment upon their neigh= 
bours, or taking up unjuſt ſuſpicions of them. They believe uncleanneſs 
to be a ſin, though even ſome are very indulgent to themſelves upon this 
head; but impure thoughts or ſenſuality go for nothing with them. 
hus there are many ſins which men are not inſtructed about, and 
what wonder is it then, if they commit them without ſcruple, and if 
here is ſo much corruption in their manners. | 

3. There are ſome general maxims in morality without the know- 
edge of which, it is impoſſible to have a ſolid piety ; and yet theſe are 
moſt univerſally unknown; eſpecially theſe two, which deſcribe to us 
he characters of true holineſs. The firſt is, That a habit of ſin is an 
nfallible token of a corrupt man; and that any one habitual ſin which 
man does not forſake, e when he is warned of it, is enough to 
but him out of heaven. This maxim is underſtood but by very few 
cople, Moſt men are ingaged in vitious habits ; ſuch as praying with- 
put attention, ſwearing, falling into a paſſion, or the like: Theſe habits 
row ſtronger with age, men live and die in them, and yet they think, 
dey die in a ſtate of ſalvation. The other maxim which is neither leſs 
portant nor better known; is, That there is a vaſt difference, between 
in and fin, and between ſinners and ſinners z that the frailties of good 
den are one thing, and the great and wilful fins of bad men, another 
bing. If men do not apprehend this difference, they will confound vir» 
te with vice, and good men with impious wretches; and yet this is little 
dlerved. It is commonly believed that all men being ſinners, they are all 
pon the matter in the ſame condition, and do all fin alike, fo that there 
Ao odds between them. Such notions muſt needs make way 
* libertiniſm. | | : 1 
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4ly, If Chriſtians have ſome knowledge concerning the duties of mg. 
rality ; yet that knowledge is too general and ſuperficial. They know per. 
haps in the main, that ſome fins are to be avoided, and ſome virtues to he 
practiſed; but that they only know confuſedly, they content themſelyes 
with ſome general ideas, which for the moſt part prove uſeleſs and infy. 
nificant. The deſign of morality, is to regulate men's actions, in all the 
circumſtances they may be in, and to teach them how they ought to he 


have themſelves, in all the different caſes and emergencies of life. Noy. 


as theſe cafes and circumſtances are infinitely various, it is neceſſary 
that men ſhould know their duty with ſome exactneſs, and that they 
ſhould have rules at hand applicable to all particular caſes, by the help 
of which they may diſcern, what is lawful from what is not. For here 
ſuperficial knowledge and general ideas, will not ſerve the turn; becauſe 
they do not determine particular caſes. | 1 

The principles of morality are clear, but it is requiſite to make a juſ 
application of them, and to draw right conſequences from them, Every 
body acknowledges, that wrong is net to be done to any man, but fey 
know what the doing of wrong is. There are innumerable ways of 
violating juſtice in relation to our neighbours, or of getting money, 
which are ſinful ; and yet theſe are made uſe of every day, and people 
think that there is no harm in them; and ſo they are guilty of cheating, 


extortion and injuſtice, and they do not know it. Whence does this 


proceed, but from ignorance, or from thoſe general and ſuperficial notions 
which I have mentioned ? This is one of the reaſons why ſome books 
and diſcourſes of piety produce ſo little effect; they handle things only in 
the lump; they treat of virtues and vices, of temperance, of covetoulnels 
and injuſtice ; they exhort and threaten ; but they uſually go no further 
than generalities, and they ſeldom deſcend to thoſe particulars, which 
are ſo neceſſary to inform and direct the conſcience. : 
5ly, Men are no leſs ignorant concerning the degrees, than they are 
concerning the parts of holineſs. Chriſtians are not only obliged: to the 
practice of many virtues; but they ought beſides that to practiſe them 
in the moſt perfect manner. Our Saviour does not require in his diſc- 
ples a mean and ordinary degree of holineſs ; but he calls them to per- 
fection. He demands that they ſhould carry virtue much farther, than 
either the heathens or the Jews did, that they ſhould practiſe charity, 
even to the loving of their enemies ; that they ſhould be [> patient, as to 
think it their happineſs to ſuffer; ſo. humble as chearfully to bear con- 
tempt and injuſtice ; ſo pure, as to baniſh all uncleanneſs from their ver 
thoughts; and ſo of all the other virtues. But an infinite number of 
Chriſtians, are ſtrangers to theſe ideas of perfection. They never kne# 
the extent of the duties of Chriſtianity ;. they have neither tenderneſs of 
conſcience, nor elevated ſentiments about morality. They think the 
do much, if they obſerve that which is moſt ſimple and eaſy in eve 
virtue; they confine themſelves to that, and aim àt no other perfection 
ſo that ſublime virtue and piety are not to be ſought for amongſt them. 
6ly, Laſtly men's ignorance does not only appear in that they do 90 
know their duty; but it does likewiſe diſcover itſelf in this, that the 
do not know themſelves. The knowledge of one's ſelf is a capital point 
in religion, For it is not enough to be informed of one's duty; 5 
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one muſt know beſides, whether he obſerves it or not, whether he really 

has religion and piety ; for upon this depends the judgment he is to make 

of himſelf, and of his own condition: now people are as much in the 

dark about this article, as about the others I have mentioned. The 

greateſt part of men live without reflecting upon themſelves, and in a 

prodigious unconcernedneſs about their ſpiritual ſtate. They do not 

trouble themſelves to inquire, whether they are of the number of good 

or bad wen, whether they are in a ſtate of grace, or of damnation or 

not. Or, if at any time they take this into conſideration, they moſt 

commonly flatter themſelves, by pronouncing too favourable a judgment 

upon their own condition. There are many who boldly rank themſelves 

among good men; and yet are not able to give a ſolid reaſon of that opi- 

nion they have conceived of their own probity and virtue; nay they are 

perhaps actually engaged in vice and impiety. If they are but free from 

noiſy and ſcandalous fins, if they feel now and then ſome good motions, 

if they have ſome good qualities, or an inclination to ſome virtues, or 

an abhorrence of ſome vices ; that is enough to fill them with a good 

opinion of themſelves. Now when men are thus blinded by ſelf-love, 

and do not know themſelves ; there is but little hope of them, and they 

will undoubtedly fall into a ſtate of ſecurity. : | 
Theſe conſiderations plainly ſhew, if I am not miſtaken, that men for .-- 

the moſt part live in very great ignorance. But I think my ſelf bound = 

to anſwer an objection, which may be offered againſt what has been ſaid. 

Some will think no doubt, that it is very difficult for men, to be ſo well 

inſtructed as I ſuppoſe they ought to be; and that the people are not ca- 

pable of ſuch an exact knowledge of morality. | 
To ſatisfie thoſe who make this objection, and to clear this matter 

fully: I obſerve firſt ;. that by all I have ſaid, I do by no means pretend, 

that all Chriſtians can, or ought to be equally inſtructed. I know that 

there are degrees of knowledge, and that in morality, as well as in doc- 

trines, divines and men of parts, go a great way beyond the bulk of 

mankind, It is ſufficient for every one to be inſtructed, according to 

his capacity and his condition. But after all, it muſt be granted, that « 

the knowledge of the principles of morality, is neceſſary to every body; 

or elſe we muſt ſtrike ſeveral precepts out of the Goſpel ; unleſs that we 

imagine that thoſe precepts are intended only for a ſmall number of 

learned and ſubtil men; which is directly oppoſite to our Saviour's words, 

who ſaid, that his doctrine is deſigned for all mankind, for the little ones 

and the ſimple, rather than for * the wiſe and prudent. There is no Chriſ- 

tian but ought to be a ſpiritual man and taught of God. When St. Paul 

ſays, prove all things, hold faſt that which is good. Whatſoever things are 

true, whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever 

things are pure, whatſcever things are lovely, whatfaever things are of good. 

report ; if there be any virtue, ¶ there be any praiſe think of theſe things. 

When St. Peter exhorts Chriſtians, fe add to their faith all Chriſtian vir- 

. tues, to grow and abound in all theſe virtues; ſuch exhortations do belong 

hot equally to all the profeſſors of Chriſtianity. 5 | 

t muſt not be ſaid, that there are men in the world of very dull and 

a „ 5 lhallow 
yer] * Matth, xi. 25. 1 Cor. x. John vi. 45. 1 Theſſ. v. 20. | 
oe fil. iv, 8. 2 Pet. ii. 5, 6, 7, 8. | 
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ſhallow capacities, and that country people and mechanicks cannot com · 
prehend all theſe maxims of morality. This is not ſo difficult as it h 


imagined. The duties of morality are clear, they preſently affect a man, 
becauſe they are conſonant, to the common notices and ſentiments of 
conſcience. Chuſe what part of morality you pleaſe, and you may with 
due endeavours, make either a handy-crafts-man, or a day-labourer ap- 
prehend it; ſo you confine your ſelf to the knowledge and practice of 
thoſe duties which are neceſſary to ſuch people in their ſeveral callings, 
Ts there any thing more ſubtil or difficult in the rules of morality, than 
there is in a hundred dexterities and ſhifts, which are practiſed in the 
affairs of this life; and which common people can attain to without 
any great pains ? If therefore men's underſtandings are fo groſs and ſtu- 
pid in moral matters; it is not becauſe theſe matters are above their 
reach ; but becauſe they were never taught them, or never applied them- 
ſelves to them. We ought not to judge of what men might be by what 
they are. The beſt ground becomes barren, when it is not cultivated, 
If things were well ordered among Chriſtians, in, relation eſpecially to 
the inſtruction of the people, and the education of children; the gene- 
rality of them would not be ſo ſtupid and ignorant as they are. We 
may therefore conclude, That ignorance is one of the general Cauſes. of 
Corruption. Chriſtians being ill informed of the truths and duties. of 
their religion; and wanting inſtruction both as to faith and manners, 
they muſt needs live in a great neglect of religious matters. $7” 
It may be aſked, Whence does this Ignorance proceed ? I ſhall ob- 
ſerve three principal Cauſes of it. The firſt is Education; the way in 
which children are bred up, does infallibly lead to ignorance. The fc 
cond is the want of means to get good inſtruction, and particularly the 
defect of thoſe inſtructions which are delivered to Chriſtians, in ſermons, 
catechiſms, and books. The third is the ſloth and careleſſneſs of men, 
who will be at no pains to acquire neceſſary knowledge We might be- 
ſtow very weighty conſiderations upon every one of theſe three heads; 
but ſince they will come again in our way, in the ſequel of this Treatiſe, 
it is enough to have pointed at them in this place, as the three main 
ſources of Ignorance. In truth, if men are ill educated, if they are de- 
ſtitute of the neceſſary means of inſtruction, and take no care about it; 
whence ſhould they have ſufficient knowledge ? unleſs they were inſtruct 
ed by miracles, by revelations, and inſpirations, they cannot but be ig: 


norant and corrupt. 


But now if Ignorance be the firſk, Cauſe of Corruption; it is plain 
that the firſt remedy to be uſed againſt Coftuption, is the removing 
that Ignorance. It is that we are to begin at, if we would bring back 
Chriſtians, to a life worthy of the religion they profeſs. Exhortations, 
cenſures, and all other ſuch methods will ſignify nothing, as long as men's 
minds are not prepared by proper inſtructions. 3 

From all that has been ſaid in this chapter, it may be gathered, That 
the right way to inſtruct men, is before all things to convince them 
the truth of religion; and to make them ſenſible that there is nothing 
more certain, or of greater conſequence in the world, than the prind 
ples of Chriſtianity. The belief of the General Truths, ought eſpe- 


cially to be well faed in their minds: as that there is a God, 8 Fron 
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dence, a judgment and another life. After this we muſt proceed to the 
Particular Truths of the Goſpel, and as we go on in explaining them, 
we ought to ſhew, what influence thoſe truths have upon holineſs agd 
ſalvation, | 3 | STR: 

Bat the moſt important thing of all, when theſe truths are ſettled; is 
to ſhew, that the bare knowledge of the Chriſtian doctrines, is not able 
to make men happy ; that the ſcope of religion, is to make men truly 


good ; and that without piety and good works there is no ſalvation. 

It will not be ſufficient to recommend ſanctification in general, but 
the nature of it muſt beſides be diſtinctly explained; it muſt be ſhewed 
which are the general and particular obligations of a Chriſtian life, and 
what ſins are contrary to theſe. And here thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to 
inſtruct the people, ought to be as particular, as poſſibly they can; ſhew- 
ing upon each virtue and vice what the nature of it is, and what are the 
ſeveral characters, kinds, and degrees of it; and propoling likewiſe the 
motives which ſhould diſcourage men from thoſe vices, and prompt them 
to the practice of the oppoſite virtues ; as alſo the directions which may 
facilitate the performance of all theſe duties, When teachers ſhall 
thus to work, they will ſoon perceive ſome amendment; God's bleſſin 
will accompany the uſe of thoſe means which he has appointed. Cbril⸗ 
tians being rightly informed, will of their own accord apply themſelves 
to virtue; Corruption will leſſen by degrees; and Chriſtianity recover- 
ing its ancient luſtre, will begin to appear with another face than it does 
at this day. 


0:54 48-25 
Prejudices and falſe Notions concerning Religion. 


OW ignorant and corrupt ſoever men may be, they cannot 
live abſolutely without religion; very few at leaſt can go fo 
far. If they are hindered by their Corruption, to know and practiſe 
pure Chriſtianity ; yet a-remnant of light and conſcience within them, 
does not ſuffer them to run themſelves wholly into irreligion, and to lay 
alide all thoughts of ſalvation. But to reconcile theſe two principles, of 
which one draws them off from religion, and the other leads them to it; 
they form to themſelves ſuch ideas of religion, as are agreeable to their 
inclinations, and flatter their ſecurity ; and being poſſeſſed with thoſe 
ideas, they confirm themſelves more and more in their Corruption. Theſe 
falſe Notions and Prejudices are worſe than Ignorance, and prove a greater 
obſtacle to the reviving of virtue and piety. It is better to deal with 
men who are ſimply ignorant, than with people who have wrong appre- 
henſions, and are full of prejudices. The former being not prepoſſeſſed, 
may more eaſily be reclaimed ; but it is much harder to prevail upon pre- 
ingaged perſons, eſpecially in point of religion; becauſe while they 
maintain their errors, they fancy they defend the truth, and that they 
ö 13 
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promote the glory of God. Falſe Notions and Prejudices in Religion, 


are therefore one of thoſe Cauſes of Corruption, which, it concerns ys. 
moſt to take notice of. I ſhall endeavour to point at the chief of them in 

I. The firſt I ſhall name, is the opinion of thoſe, who think that te. 
ligion is intended only to comfort men, and to render them happy. And 
it is no wonder that men ſhould commonly reſolve all religion into this 
The deſire of happineſs is natural to men; and as they are ſenſible, upon 
ſerious conſideration, that perfect happineſs is not to be obtained in this 
world, if it were for no other reaſon but that they muſt die; they ſeek 
in religion ſome conſolation and remedy, againſt that fatal neceſſity, of 
quitting all the e and advantages of this preſent life. Indeed the 
ſenſe of their Corruption ſhould reſtrain them from flattering themſelve 
with the hopes of ſalvation; but they rely upon the aſſurances of the 
Divine Mercy, which religion gives to men; and they perſuade them. 
ſelves, that their ſins will not obſtruct their felicity. This is properly 
the Notion which men entertain of Religion, and that which they think 
it is good for. But that religion ſhould indiſpenſably oblige men to fear 
God and to live well, and that without this, there is neither true rel. 


gion, nor happineſs ; is that which is not commonly believed. 


There is no queſtion but that the deſign of religion is to comfort men, 
'and ro lead them to happineſs. This was God's purpoſe in ſending his 
Son to redeem the world. But this is not the only end of religion; it 
is intended beſides for the glory of God and the ſanCtificatfon of men; 
and it does properly conſiſt in the ſervice and obedience which are paid 
to God, Salvation is a conſequence of this ſervice, and a gratuitous 
reward, which God is pleaſed to beſtow upon thoſe, who honour and fear 
him. Nothing therefore is more abſurd than the conceit of thoſe, who 
look only upon that fide of religion, which promiſes comfort and ſalva- 
tion : and nothing is more dangerous or more apt to make men remils 
and careleſs in their duty; yet this imagination is very common, and it 
I was to define religion, by the ordinary apprehenſions which men hare 


of it, I would ſay; that it is nothing elſe, but a mean to, bring ſinners | 
to heaven, and to make men eternally happy, whatſoever their courſe 


and manner of life may be. | F —_ 
II. But men would not fo eaſily promiſe themſelves ſalvation, if they 
had not very mean and imperfect ideas of religion, I ſhall therefore ob- 
ſerve, EDA . 41 
Secondly, That men commonly place Chriſtianity, either in bare know: 
ledge, or in an external profeſſion, or in confidence. But holineſs does 
not make a part of their Nutjon of Religion, or at beſt it makes but 
very inconſidęerable part of it. wry | 1 
It is not to be denied but that knowledge is eſſential to religion, and 
that as it holds the firſt rank in it, ſo it is the foundation of it all. Nay 
it is impoſſible to engage men to holineſs, without laying firſt in them 
the foundation of good and ſound doctr ine. This I have proved in the 
firſt chapter of this Treatiſe. An outwa rd and publick profeſſion is like. 
wiſe eſſential to religion, for one cannot be a Chriſtian without it. _ And 
further, it is beyond all doubt, that re ligion inſpires confidence, peace, 


: and joy. The knowledge of Chiilt, and of the ſalvation he has ont 
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on, ed for us, mult naturally produce theſe effects. Knowledge, profeſſion, 
us and confidence, are therefore included in the idea of religion, but as ne- 
in ceſſary as they are, yet they are not ſufficient. 5 

| Knowledge is not the whole of religion, ſince the Goſpel as well as 
re- experience teaches us, that it may be found in the worſt of men; it is 
ind not therefore a ſaving knowledge but when it produces piety and charity. 
lis, The definition which St. Paul gives of the Chriſtian religion, is that it 
on is * a knowledge of the truth according to godlineſs. We may read what 
his the Apoſtle tells us concerning that knowledge which is. void of charity, 
xk 1 Gr. xiii. As for an outward profeſſion, it is altogether uſeleſs without 
of ſanctity. A hypocrite may live in the church, and perform even with 
the applauſe, the external duties of piety. This we may likewiſe learn from 
ves Scripture and daily experience. Laſtly, all confidence which is not ſup- 
he ported by piety, is vain and deceitful. The bare perſuaſion that one 
Me ſhall be ſaved, gives no man a right to ſalvation. A very wicked perſon 
ly may without any ground rely upon God's mercy, and this is what divines 
ok call preſumption and ſecurity. | | 

ar But tho? all this is very plain, both from Scripture and good ſenſe, yet 


men entertain opinions contrary to it. A great many think themſelves 
Chriſtians, becauſe, they know the truths and doctriues of Chriſtianity, 
I do not enquire here, Whether all thoſe who think they know religion, 
do really know it ? But howſoever this knowledge true or falſe, makes 
many judge moſt favourably of themſelves ; it does ſo puff them up, that 
they look on themſelves as the ftays and ſupporters of religion. Others, 
of whom there is an infinite number, imagine that ſo they profe the 
true religion, they need not fear any thing concerning their ſalvauon; 
eſpecially if this outward profeſſion is attended with ſome apparent zeal, 
and ſome aſſiduity in the publick exerciſes of religion. Laſtly, it is be- 
lieved by many, that God requires nothing elſe of men, but confidence, 
and that if they are in that diſpoſition they cannot come ſhort of ſalva- 
tion, They think that in order to ſalvation, it is enqugh to acknowledge 
that they are miſerable ſinners, and to truſt in the Divine mercy, and in 
the merits of Jeſus Chriſt. _ | 
This laſt Prejudice which reduces Religion to acts of confidence, is 
perhaps the commoneſt of all. And yet if we were to determine which 
of theſe three, viz. knowledge, profeſſion, and confidence, is the leaſt 
eſſential to religion ; we muſt ſay, that it is confidence. It is a thing 
unconceivable and contradictory, that a man ſhould be a Chriſtian with- 
out knowing and without making publick profeſſion of his religion: but 
a man may be a Chriſtian and a good man too, and yet want confidence. 
For as it frequently happens that a bad man is animated with a falſe con- 
dence ; ſo a good. man may have a timorous conſcience, and be poſſeſ- 
ſed with groundleſs fears. Sometimes : melancholy, or a want of know- 
ledge, or of force of mind, or even conſtitution, may throw good men 
into a ſtate in which they feel no comfort. But without inſiſting upon 
this; it is viſibly an error as common as it is peruicious, for men to pre- 
tend, that knowledge, profeſſion, or confidence, are ſufficient to ſalva- 
tion, when they are ſeparated from the practice of holineſs. WET | 
It may perhaps be objected, that no man has theſe opinions, and that 
| 14 every 

* Tit. L 1. | | ; 
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every body acknowledges, that religion obliges men to be holy. I gry 
that no man does expreſly exclude holineſs ; it is confeſſed by all, tha 
the practice of it is neceſſary. "But yet I maintain, that it is looked yy. 
on as the leaſt neceſſary thing in religion. And to prove this; I need 
but alledge the difference which is made between knowledge, profeſſian, 
and confidence; and the practice of good works. The three firſt ar 
generally preſſed and recommended in another manner than the laft, 
2s to knowledge, it is not without reaſon repreſented as abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary; it is ſaid, That a man muſt know and believe all the articles of 
the Chriſtian faith; and whoever denies any one of them, is excluded 
from ſalvation. This neceſſity is extended to many doctrines, which i 
not of the ſame importance with fundamental truths; many queſtions are 
determined, and all theſe deciſions are made articles of faith. If a 
one raiſes any doubt about them, he is treated as a Heretick, and people 
cry out as if religion was upon the brink of ruin. So that upon thi 
head extreme ſeverity is uſed, every fault is capital, and no allowance i; 
made for humane infirmity. 185 | | 

As to outward profeſſion; the neceſſity of it is openly maintained, and 
not without juſt cauſe. In this point man's duty, and the precepts d 
the Goſpel are rigorouſly preſſed. The leaſt difiembling of a man' be- 
lief, the leaſt a& of unlawful worſhip, is called apoſtacy. It is declar- 
ed, That men are bound upon pain of damnation, to forſake and ſuffer 
all ; rather than do any thing againſt their conſcience. In relation to this 
nothing is remitted or ſoftned, and the weak and timorous are no ways 
indulged. 

Ait to confidence, it is ſpoken of in ſuch manner, as makes people 
conceive, that it is the more effectual to ſalvation, the firmer it is, aud 
the more removed from doubt. The greateſt ſinner relies boldliy upon 
the mercy of God, and does not queſtion but that he has a right to apply 
to himſelf all the promiſes of the Goſpel, provided he believe ; that is to 
ſay, as it is meant, ſo he has but confidence enough. | 

But when the practice of good works is diſcourſed of, the declarations 
of the Goſpel are not preſſed with the ſame rigor. That zeal which 
upon all other heads hearkens to no accommodation, becomes here very 
tractable ; and a great deal of remiſneſs appears as to this article. The 
doctrines are preſſed, publick profeſſion is ſtrictly enforced, and conk- 
dence is highly recommended; but it is ſaid, That moral duties mull 
not be ſo ſeverely urged, and that ſomething is to be allowed for humane 
frailty. And yet it ſeems that as the Scripture inculcates nothing fo 
much, as the neceſſity of a good life; ſo it were neceſſary to inſiſt as 

much at leaſt upon this point, as upon any other, and that it ſhould not 
be ranked, as it is, in the loweſt degree, and among the leaſt neceſſary 
things. One would think likewiſe, that the preſſing ſanctification, is to 
require nothing of men, but what is as eaſy, if not more, than certain 
other duties, which are abſolutely impoſed on them, upon pain of dam- 
nation; ſuch as the forſaking all that is dear to them in this world, and 
the ſuffering of death in time of perſecution. But without enlarging 
upon this ſubjeR, it is evident, that the generality of Chriſtians, do not 
believe that holineſs is ſo eſſential a part of religion, as it really is; * 


* 
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that they do not well underſtand the nature of Chriſtianity; from whence 
it neceſſarily follows, that they muſt negle& the practice of holineſs. - 
il. But there are ſome Prejudices, which do yet more diteCtiy attack 
jet and they are thole which people entertain concerning. piety and 
morality it ſelf. I ſhall inſtance this firſt in the opinion of thoſe, who 
retend that morality is not of ſuch great moment in religion, who 
ſpcak of it with contempt, and cry it down; and who unreaſonably ſet- 
ting aith in oppoſition to good-works ; maintain, that it is enough to 
\clieve, and that thoſe who inſiſt upon morals do not apprehend the na- 
ture of the Goſpel, Now one would think that ſuch abſurd and un- 
chriſtian imaginations, ſhould be univerſally rejected; but becauſe what- 
ever pratifies corruption is uſually welcome to men; theſe opinions have 
their advocates, even among divines, as might eaſily be ſhewn from the 
printed works of ſome authors, who ſeem to have had a deſign to diſpa- 
nave good-works, and to oppoſe the neceſſity of ſanctification. This 
Prejudice overturns the foundations of morality, by .deſtroying its ne- 
c:\ſity, and rendering it contemptible. I only give here a hint of it, be- 


od WWcauſe 1 am to ſhew in other places, that it is the heighth of extravagance, 
tus to ſet up faith againſt morality, to aſcribe all to the one, and to ſpeak 
e- but very Cightly of the other. : | | a 

Ir- IV. And yet ſome people do not ſtop here. They think it is dange» 
fer Wrons to inſiſt ſo much upon morality ; nay, ſome have proceeded fo far, 
hs as to ſay, This was one of the characters of Hereſy. I confeſs, this opi- 


nion is not very common. It ought not to be imputed to the people, 
or even to the Libertines. None but a few Tonceited divines have had 
the face to mags it, which by the bz increaſes the ſcandal, that is 

caſioned by ſuch propoſitions. I am willing to believe that thoſe who 
advance them, qualifie them with ſome reſtriftions, and that they are 
pot ſenſible of the terrible conſequences which flow from them ; but 
that they have been betrayed into the ſpeaking or writing of ſuch things, 
either through ſome prejudice, or through the heat of diſpute. But af- 


ons er all, if theſe propoſitions were ſtrictly taken; and ſet out in their true 

ich WFcolours, they could not but be looked upon, as falſe, raſh, ſcandalous, and 

5) apable of producing moſt diſmal effects, eſpecially, being aſſerted by 
e 


divines : and if we did not judge charitably of the intentions of their 
fi- authors, we might juſtly ſay, That thoſe who dare diſparage morality, 
uſt ad infinuate, that the prefling it is a mark of Hereſy : do themſelves 


anc publiſh, a moſt pernicious Hereſy, Can it be a mark of Hereſy to in- 
fo Wit upon that, which our Saviour has ſo vehemently preſſed; which is 
I the only thing he inculcates in his ſermon upon the mount; which the 
D 


ipoſiles perpetually * urge in their epiſtles, + and declare to be the end 
of our whole religion, and the character whereby the children of God 
pre diſcriminated from the children of the Devil; and without which, 


ain boch Chriſt and his Apoſtles aſſure ys, | that no man ſhall enter into 
m- be kingdom of heaven ? | | JE | 
and By this, the truth of religion is as much ſtruck at and injured as piety 
ing t elf. It gives one an indignation to ſee, that the honour of defending 
= ue and piety, ſhould be yielded up to Hereticks. To fay that for the 


moſt 


* Matth, v. 6, 7. 7 1 Tim. i. 5. 1 John iii. 8. 
Matth. vii. 21. Heb. xii, 14. | 
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moſt part, Hereticks are ſtrong upon the head of morality, is in a may 
ner to give up the cauſe; it is the ready way to confirm them in tha 
errors; and it does baſely to aſcribe that to Hereſy, which belongs i 
true religion, and is the glory of it. It would be to no purpoſe to 
ledge, that ſome Herecicks have writ upon morality with good ſuck 
For granting this to be true, it is not a token of their Hereſy; on 
.contrary, ſo far they are orthodox. Some orthodox Chriſtians have g 
commended morality. as much and better than the Hereticks, becauſ 
they have eſtabliſhed it upon the foundations and motives, which Pur 
doctrines afford. On the other hand, there have always been Heretic 
who did ſubvert and ruin morality ; as for inſtance, thoſe wha are d 
ſcribed by St. Paul in the ſecond to Timothy, and by St. Peter in his f 
cond epiſtle. It is then very unreaſonable to ſay, That a thing whit 
neither agrees to all Hereticks, nor to Hereticks alone, is a mark of Hy 
reſy. There is much more reaſon to charge thoſe who ſpeak fo ina 
ouſly of morality ; with maintaining a Hereſy, which comes very nex 
that of the Gno/ticks, who were oppoſed by the Apoſtles, and condemn 
ned deteſted by the whole church, as corrupters of the morals of f 
Goſpel. 

V. But tho' the greateſt part of Chriſtians reject the opinions T hi 
now mention'd, and acknowledge the excellency of morality ; yet thy 
form to themſelves too eaſie a notion of the duties of it. This is au- 
ther Prejudice, which does not a little contribute to that neglect of pie 
they live in. The notion of thoſe who think, that the practice of piey 
is eaſy, is true ia the main; * God's commandments are not grievout: 
+ And Chriſt's yoke is eaſy, and his burthen light, We ſhould therefore 
ways ſuppoſe, that it is not difficult to lead a good life, and to work out 
one's ſalvation. But the error lies in imagining, too great an eaſel 
in this, and in not conſidering aright, the nature and the extent of thy 
duties of morality. There are but few whoſe notions in this matter 
come up to the ſtandard of the Goſpel, and to that perfection whid 
Chriſtians are to aim at. Few underſtand to what degree the pracho 
of virtue is to be carried: as for the purpoſe ; what ſort of juſtice, equi: 

ty, honeſty, diſintereſtedneſs, purity, or charity becomes a profeſſor ¶ oe 
Chriſt's religion? Inſtead of riſing up to that high and ſublime pia 
of morality which the Goſpel demands; and inſtead of being acted wi": 
noble views and-defigns worthy of Chriſtianity ; men commonly take wy: : 
with mean and flight apprehenſions of it. According to the gene 
opinion, a very extraordinary and elevated virtue is not requilite, ſt: 
order to be a good man. It is enough for a man if he is not a notoriowiid 
villain, or a profligate wretch; and if he. obſerve ſome of thoſe uti 
which have a ſhew of ſanctity. Thus holineſs is reduced to the loud 
degree of virtue, or rather, to the leaſt degree of ſin; it is brought 
very little, and yet that little is often neglected; for men never go f 
far in practice as they do in ſpeculation ; they always do leſs than thy 
think themſelves bound to do; ſo that their actions ſtill fall ſhort of tas 
idea which they form of their duty. | | ? 
VI. What judgment then are we to make of Chriſtians now a- dap! 
Tho' they ſhould act ſuitably to their notion of piety and morality ; „ 


* 1 John v. 3. + Mat, xi. zo. 
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ey would diſcharge their duty but very indifferently, becauſe that no- 
en is but low and defective. But yet as mean and imperfett as ir is, 
er practice does not reach it. They frequently allow themſelves in 
o iags which are apainſt their own conſcience ; and tho? they violate. the 
col bareſt and the eaſieſt rules of virtue, yet they fancy thoſe to be, fins 
om which no man is free, and which will however be forgiven. At 
e ss cate corruption muſt needs be very great. or 

cab But as men often form to themſelves rao eaſie a notion of piety, fo 
ey have ſometimes too ſevere an idea of it. It may perhaps ſeem. at 
> Gght, that it is not very neceſſary to remark and confute this Preju- 
ee. The general depravation of manners ſeems to make it evident, 
is at the notions which prevail at this time are not the rigid ones, and 
rid: men do not much trouble themſelves about the rules, of too auſtere 
devotion or morality. But yet it is uſual enough for men to run into 
Maß bis other extream ; and ſuch an exceſſive ſeverity is not ſo inconſiſtent 
it may be thought, with the corruption of manners. For tho? many 
mod 1me to themſelves too hard and rigid a notion of piety ; yet they do 
ot think themſelves” bound to live according to it, but they leave thoſe 
axims to the devout, and they imagine that ſo much piety is not ne- 


ch a morality as has nothing that is troubleſome or difficult in it. 

ano Howſoever there are many who look upon piety as an auſtere thing: 
pie cy conceive it to be an enemy to all joy, and that it debars men of all 
pie eure, ſo that it produces nothing but ſadneſs, and-melancholy., And 


0001 ace beſides poſſeſſed with this error; that the practice of it is unea- 


e and difficult, or even impoſſible. But why do men judge of piety 
a. wh ſo much prepoſſeflion and injuſtice? This proceeds from two 
{18 auſes. c 

f le firſt is their carnal diſpoſition. They are incapable of reliſhing 
ate ay other pleaſures, but thoſe of the body or of this preſent life, becauſe 
hi ey are accuſtomed to be governed only by their ſenſes; and that is 
che oogh to repreſent piety to them as ſower and diſtaſtful; not only be- 
equi ue it does not procure to them thoſe grois pleaſures; but becauſe it 
Joes likewiſe in many caſes oblige them to renounce them. 


bat it is not repreſented to them in its true ſhape. And here firſt, there 
e a great deal of hurt done by the falſe pretenders to devotion ; who af- 


nene a mournful and ſevere outward appearance, and whole behaviour is 


e, en intolerably ſtern and ſavage. In the next place, profane men con- 
riowidute to this miſchief; for as they neither know nor love religion, ſo 
ute bey wake odious pictures of it, and they take a delight in carrying the 
actions of devotion too far, that it may appear ridiculous. 

bt VR Thirdly, there are ſeveral well-meaning perſons, whoſe zeal being 
ot regulated and ſoftned by a diſcreet . and prudent knowledge, gives 
occaſion to thoſe unfavourable judgments, which the world paſſes up- 
| en piety. Such people think that it is the duty of a devout perſon, ne- 
er to be ſeen but in an auſtere appearance, and with a dejected look; 
bey are continually cenſuring and never pleaſed ; their zeal is either ſu- 


atremely apt to alienate men's minds from devotion and piety. 


eſſary ; ſo that they faſhion to themſelves a commodious religion, and 


The ſecond reaſon. why men entertain this Prejudice againſt piety, is 


erſtitious, ſcrupulous, or ignorant, ſharp, or unſeaſonable; and ſo it is 


Fourthly, | 
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Fourthly, ſome divines and moraliſts confirm this Prejudice, by f 
way of recommending the practice of piety, both in their public 
courſes and in their books. Religion and its duties are often prop 
to the people from the pulpit, in ſuch a ſevere and frightful manner 
is not very fit to make it appear lovely to men, who for the moſt 8 
have already a Prejudice againſt it. We find too rigid a morality, 4 
ſeveral ſtrained maxims in many ſermons and books of devotion,” 
it my perhaps be of ſome uſe, to give here ſome inſtances of , 
kind. — 4 

When worldly- minded men are told, that ſalvation is a moſt diffs 

thing, and that whoever will obtain it, ought to ſpend his life in per 
tual mourning ; this is no great attractive to gain them to the lone 
religion. Such maxims may be true in ſome reſpect ; but they are fi 
and extravagant, when they are propoſed without diſtinction or explig 
tion. By the deſcriptions which are ſometimes made of the valid 
the world, and of devotion ; one would think, that a man cannot tk 
like a Chriſtian, without laying aſide all ſecular concerns and bufine 
and giving up himſelf to ſolitude and retirement. Now this is why 
few men are capable of ; and beſides it is againſt the order of Proj 
dence, which has placed us in the world, to live and labour in it, af 
enjoy the good things which the Divine liberality has provld 
or us. / | | 
That which is aſſerted by ſome moraliſts, concerning the love of 
and their zeal for his glory; ſuppoies that men are obliged to think as 
tually upon God at all times, and to have a poſitive intention to pry 
mote his glory in all the actions of their lives. But ſuch morality, to f 
no more, is abſurd, and impoſſible to be reduced to practice. It is nd 
poſſible for a man to have God always in his thoughts, and to mi- 
pious refleftions upon every ſtep he takes, or every word he ſpeaks. Al 
there are ſuch actions in life, which cannot without profanation be rt 
ferred to the glory of God by a direct intention. St. Paul, indeed ei. 
joyns us, * to do all things to the glory of God; but this rule is not tobe 
taken in the utmoſt ftriftneſs, nor extended to all particular actions. 
is enough to have a ſincere and general intention to procure God's glory 
and to do one's duty upon all occaſions. In order to which, theſe fout 
things are neceſſary. 1. That we ſhould not fail to think of God adi. 
ally, in all thoſe actions that require it. 2. That if by reaſon of the pre 
ſent ſtate we are in, we cannot think on God at all times, and in all out 
actions; we ſhould at leaſt think often upon him, and make frequent t 
flections upon our own conduct. 3. That in indifferent actions, wly"* 
ſhould not abuſe our liberty, but demean our ſelves according to tit 
rules which the Goſpel prefcribes; and that we ſhould eſpecially have 
great regard to the edification of our neighbour ; it being particularly i 
that ſenſe that this commandment of doing all things to the glory if Gud,\s 
to be underſtood. 4. That we ſhould love God above all things, and 
that it ſhould be our chief care and endeavour to obey him, and to ad- 
vance his glory to the utmoſt of our power. = 
How many ſcruples have been infuſed into men's minds, by ſtraining 


1 


* 1 Cor. x. 31. + Match. xi. 36. 
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rences have not been drawn from this place, to fill good men with 
-d and terror? It is expounded as if all diſcourſes, which neither con- 
ibute to the glory of God, nor to the edification of our neighbours, nor 
the promoting of our own ſalvation 3 were thoſe idle words, of which 
en are to give an account ta God. And yet it does not appear that 
ords purely idle, are always ſinful, or that they deſerve the ſevere. 
reatning Which our Saviour denounces here. We cannot forbear talk- 
g every day, of many indifferent things, and holding ſeveral diſcourſes 
hich do neither good nor harm. Indeed if this ſhould grow into a 
bit, if we ſhould for the moſt part ſpeak only of trifling and frivolous 
ings; it would be a ſin. But I do not apprehend what hurt there can 
, in talking now and then of news, of rain, or of the weather, Cer- 
;nly theſe are not the words which are meant in this declaration. The 
ace where we find it, and the terms in which it is conceived ; do ma- 
feltly ſhew, our Saviour's meaning to be this; That men ſhall give an 
count at the day of judgment, of all the wicked and impious words 
hich they have ſpoken; and that the Phariſees particularly ſhould be 
ſwerable to God, for the blaſphemies which they uttered againſt his 
racles, | | WO OY 

Theſe ſtrain'd maxims produce very pernicious effects. They expoſe 
ety to the flouts and contempt of libertines ; and they diſcourage great 
mbers from it. Young people eſpecially, are by this means diſguſted 
ith religion, and they take up an averſion to it, which they ſeldom 
lake off afterwards. They accuſtom themſelves in that age which is ſo 
ſible of pleaſure, to look upon piety under an auſtere and melancholy 
Im; whilſt on the ſide of the world and of their paſſions, they ſee no- 
ing but ſweetneſs, and charms. Between theſe two objects; one of 
hich is ſo enticing, and the other ſo diſguſtful; it is eaſy to imagine 


e ich fide they will chuſe. They run into the embraces of the world 
eich the full ſwing of their affections, But as to religion they mult be 
to h ed and driven; and it is much if they can be brought to make ſome 
„ es towards it. Even good men being diſcouraged. by this exceſſive 
lo erity, do not make that progreſs in ſanctification, which otherwiſe 
fo ey might. Their conſciences are diſturbed with troubleſome ſcruples 
ach d continual fears. It is therefore very neceſſary to remove this preju- 
pe; by repreſenting virtue and piety, under that eaſy. and agreeable 
Hon pe which is natural to them; and by propoſing ſuch ideas of religion, 
may neither on the one hand, produce ſecurity, and lull men's conſei- 
„ e aſleep, nor on the other hand, involve them in groundleſs ſcruples. 
. But if men are averſe to things auſtere and painful; they are 


ont likewiſe to deſpiſe thoſe, who they think have ſomewhat in them 
at is mean and ridiculous. And there are many who have ſuch an 
pinion of piety :. which proceeds firſt from the ignorance and corrup- / 
dn of men; who becauſe they are not well acquainted with religion, 
are poſſeſſed with falſe notions of honour ; look with contempt-upon 
ery thing, which does not agree with the prevailing cuſtoms and 
axims of the world. And then we may take notice beſides, that liber- 
nes do ſometimes obſerve either in that religion which obtains in the 
« ty wherein they live ; or ia the deportment of thoſe who have the 

| | | f reputation 
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than religion, and it is the higheſt pitch of injuſtice, to take an eſtiam 
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reputation of being devout, ſeveral things, which lead them into this 
nion. With relation to doctrines, they find certain articles which vg 
of good ſenſe cannot digeſt, and they | perceive manifeſt 'abuſes*in 
worſhip; they fee the people amuſed with childiſh devotions, Which 
vour of nothing elſe, but ſuperſtition, credulity or bigottry. Some 
thoſe who do profeſs devotion ſeem to them to hold opinions, contrary i 
found reafon, and to have ſome odd and ridiculous ways with then 
They perhaps, obſerve in the miniſters of religion ſeveral whimfies, 
norances, and weakneſſes; they do not always find the beſt ſenſe in af 
courſes of piety, neither do they think the idea which is given them d 
religion and it's duties, to be true, rational, or ſatisfactory. From al 
this they conclude, that to give themſelves up to it, would be adiſpng 
to them; that it is calculated only for the vulgar, and for weak mindy 
and that the being neither pious nor devout, argues a ſtrength” and 
greatneſs of ſoul. This certainly is a moſt falſe and unjuft prejudice 
There is nothing more ſerious, nor more worthy of eſteem and reſpef 


of it by the errors and weakneſſes of men. But yet this prejudice is ven 
VIII. Laſtly, we are to rank among the prejudices and falſe notion 
of men concerning religion, the opinions of thoſe who are infatuate( 
with myſtical piety and fanaticiſm. And it is the more neceſſary 1 
caution men againſt thoſe opinions, becauſe they are grown of late yen 
to be very common. Fanaticiſm ſpreads very much, and there is ſcar 
a country in Europe, where it does not obtain under various denominz 

tions, and where it has not occaſioned ſome diſturbance. "0 
It would be difficult to give here an exact account of myſtical piety 
and fanaticiſm. It is a ſubject upon which we cannot ſpeak very clearly 
becaufe we can hardly have perſpicnous and diſtinct ideas of it; beſides 
that the My/?icks are not agreed among themſelves: they are a ſe& which 
is ſub · divided almoſt to infinity; for not to mention the "Anabaptifts, the 
Drakers, the Quietiſts, and all thoſe who come up to the heighth of fans 
tical extravagances ; there are many particular ſects which- would ſcom 
the name, and yet are wholly, or in part, poſſeſſed with the principles d 
the fanaticks. But in the main here is their character.. F 
They are almolt all _— in one thing; which is, that they male 
bat very little account of outward. means, and of thoſe acts which con- 
cern the exterior of religion; ſuch are the order of the church, goverts 
ment, diſcipline, preaching, liturgies, and the public exerciſes of det. 
tion. All theſe, if we believe them, are to be conſidered, as the fill 
elements of piety, which are uſeful only to imperfect Chriſtians, The 
have no great eſteem neither for thoſe labours and ſtudies, by which mes 
endeavour to acquire knowledge. They reaſon little about religion, abt 
for the moſt part, they alledge no other arguments for the articles of that 
belief, but the inward ſenſe they have of them. They do not condem 
morality and good-works, but among themſelves, they ſpeak but feebif 
of them, and in ſuch a ſtrain, as leſſens conſiderably their uſefulneſs al 
neceſſity. They ſay, that our works are nothing but defilement ai 
abomination ; that God does not look upon works, and that man'ongit 
not to judge of his condition by them; but that all depends upon * 
. F | | ; ' 


I 
17 


hem. They prefer contemplations, mediations and inward recollec- 


ey make to advance in piety, ſignifie but little. According to them, 
de way to perfection and ſolid virtue, is for a man to be in a ſtate of in- 
gion, to go out of himſelf, to annibilate himſelf; to have neither 
oughts, nor deſires, nor will, but to be as it were dead in the fight of 


rds. Under pretence of aſcribing all to God, they aſſert, that man is 


a ough for us to be ſenſible of our nothingneſs, and to wait in ſilence and 
id | ranquillity, till God is pleaſed to work his will in us; and that when the 
die och is thus in the ſtate of inaction, and intirely abandons ir ſelf to God, 


> be in a ſtate of perfection, and look upon the reſt of Chriſtians, as 


1 anal men, who are yet in darkneſs, and who never taſted that which 
one call the Heavenly gift. I might relate here their refining upon divine 
are and upon prayer; but what I have ſaid is ſufficient, to diſcover the 


birit and character of fanaticiſm. | 


he ſeverity which is uſed towards them in ſome places, and the odious 
mputations that are caſt upon them in order to vilify them all, without 


poſſeſſion, rather than thro' malice. 
Nay it may be ſaid in their behalf, that theſe illuſions would not have 


n incurable corruption in the world. But they ſaw every where a pro- 
Iigious decay of piety, and little hope of amendment. For what may 


n ignorant and ſuperſtitious Clergy and people; whoſe whole religion 


ale onfiſts, in ceremonies, and in devotions, which are merely external, and 
on-WP'ten ridiculous; above all, there appears in thoſe places a deluge of im- 
rn orality. Is it then to be wonder'd at, that quietiſm and fanaticiſm 
n0- ould rear up their heads in ſuch places? Theſe groſs abuſes do not in- 
rl ed prevail every where; but generally ſpeaking, there is but little of 
hey rue piety among Chriſtians, there is ſcarce any order or diſcipline left 
ne mongſt them; men live as they pleaſe; the ſacraments are prophaned ; 
abe precepts of the goſpel are trampled under foot; charity and honeſty 


re almoſt entirely baniſhed. No man ſets about the redreſſing of theſe 


orders; church-men make it their capital buſineſs, to maintain their 

bly liputes and their tenets, and they apply themſelves but faintly to the re- 

wing of manners. Religion being upon this foot, many who had 

i od intentions, could not but perceive that this was not true and genuine 

oht driſtianity. But becauſe they ſaw no likelihood of things being brought 

WF better poſture; or becauſe they wanted capacity to find out 2 ; 
| | 6 caſions 
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4 an union with God. Hence it is that thoſe books, which lay a 
reat ſtreſs upon the practice of Chriſtian virtues, do not relith beſt with 


ons, before an active life and the practice of morality. Nay there are 
dme who think, that all the care which men uſe, and all the efforts that 


od; for thus they expreſs themſelves in figurative and myſterious 


mere nothing, and an abyſs of miſery ; that in order to be happy, it is 


hen it is, that God ſpeaks to, and operates in it. What they ſay con- 
erning man's not hingueſe, does not hinder but that moſt of them pretend 


I am far from charging all thoſe who hold theſe opinions, with hy- 
ocriſy and impiety; I am perſuaded that there are good men amongſt 
hem, who are not ſenſible of their errors; ſo that I cannot but blame 


Iiſtintion. If they err, it is for the moſt part, thro' weakneſs and pre- 
own ſo common, if there had not been a general, and in ſome meaſure - 


ye not ſay of the preſent ſtate of Chriſtianity,? There is in many places 
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* cated with myſtical devotion; for theſe will reaſon, but the other vil 
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caſions and remedies' of ſo great an evil; or laſtly, becauſe they wy 
men of weak parts, they hearkned to thoſe who propoſed to them * HH 
myſtical piety. : | | IT | 

This is the cauſe of the progreſs of fanaticiſm, and the reaſon wy i 
fome perſons of virtue and piety are engag'd in that party. And ther i! 
fore the true way to reclaim them, would be to re-eſtabliſh order in ra 
church, and to labour for the reformation of manners. As long ba 
theſe are neglected, all the precautions and methods uſed againſt fanatic pr 
by the clergy, or by the magiſtrate, will either prove unſucceſsful, or he 
found contrary to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. OP | 

But after all, this ſpirit of fanaticiſm is highly pernicious. For ff 
it opens a gap to all manner of licentiovſneſs. Not to mention the u 
chiefs which may redound from thence upon civil ſociety ; myſtical pe ſer 
is a large fountain of illuſions ; it leads men into endleſs errors, and it ix 


apt to turn all religion upſide down; for as it is lodged only in inan 


ſentiments it cannot happen otherwiſe, but that vaſt numbers of nd 

who either want knowledge or ſtrength of parts, will take the wanderinn 0. 

of their own fancies for divine inſpirations. I know that ſome of thoe ii": 

contemplative men, acknowledge the Scripture for the rule of their faith, WW?" 

and read it carefully; but the miſchief is, that thro? their prejudices, they 

fix a wrong ſenſe upon it, ſo that what they read does but confirm then 

in their errors. Their expoſitions are very ſingular ; they do not affix 

to words the ſame ideas which other men do; they forſake the literal ſenk, 

to run after myſtical explications ſuitable to their preconceived notions; 

they reject or make very light of thoſe helps which the knowledge d 

languages, hiſtory, and the ſcope of ſacred writers, afford; and it 7 

one of their principles, that women, mechanicks, and the moſt fimpl 

people, are able to underſtand the Scripture as well, if not better, than 

the molt learned doctors. . OA EE. 
2. Fanaticiſm is an evil which is hardly to be remedied : a heretich, 

or a prophane perſon, may ſooner be undeceived, than a man intous 


hearken to no reaſoning ; ſo that he is proof againſt all the arguments hide 
can be offered to him. It is in vain to diſpute with people, who look oi 
all thoſe who are not of their mind, as ignorant men; who think them-! 
ſelves illuminated above the reſt of mankind, and who return no othet 
anſwer to the objection urged againſt them; but that they are-otherwile 
perſuaded in their minds. There is no good to be done upon them; el 
ther by reaſoning or by ſenſe, of which they make but little uſe; or e 
by the Scripture, wherein they ſeek nothing leſs, than the lireral meaning, 
3. Tho' myſtical men profeſs a ſublime piety ; yet their principle 
favour corruption more than one may be apt to imagine. How can W 
reconcile thoſe maxims concerning contemplation, inanition, and filenct, 
with that activity, zeal, and fervour which the Scripture recommends? 
If a man is a mere nothing, if he is to wait patiently till God works lit 
wilt in him, and ſpeaks to his ſoul; it is in vain to exhort men, and 
would be to no purpoſe for them to uſe any endeavours on their pat 
Beſides, 'that contempt of outward means which the Myfticks expteß 
makes way for a total neglect of devotion, introduces diſorder and licet 
tiouſneſs, and is ditectly oppoſite to God's defign, Who thought fit 0 
; 2 preſciibe 


* 
* Na 
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reſcribe the uſe of thoſe means. might add, that the principles of 


10 fanaticiſm are commodious enough for ſinners, ſo that I do not wonder, 
dat ſome of them ſhould go over to that party. A devotion which con- 
wil fiſts in acknowledging a man's own nothingneſs, or in contemplation and 
einc, is much more acceptable to a corrupt perſon, than an exact mo- 
the r2lity, which obliges a man, to do acts of repentance, to put his own 
„band to the work, and to ſet about the reforming of his life, and the 


practiſing of Chriſtian virtues. C 
Upon the whole matter, fanaticiſm makes religion contemptible; 


becauſe the men of the world confound true with myſtical piety. 


eb They fanſy that a man cannot be devout, without being ſomething. vi- 
mi fonary and enthuſiaſtical; and that devotion does not well agree with 
in Tg and reo... 
iti The prejudices I have mentioned in this chapter, are not the only ones 


which foment and cheriſh corruption; ſome others might have been 
ſome of the following chapters. What I have ſaid in this, does yet far- 


ther ſhew the neceffity of good inſtruction; which may conquer thele 
prejudices, and give men true notions of religion and piety, = * 


1 .. Eno mwocomo = 1 
ch AU Set, 
The Maxims and Sentiments which are made uſe of to authorize Corruption. 


I has been ſhewn in the two preceding chapters, that men are 
generally involved in ignorance, and that they entertain ſuch notions 


ick, concerning religion and piety, as muſt of neceſſity maintain corruption 
on the world. But they are likewiſe poſſeſt with divers particular maxims 
vil nd ſentiments, which lead directly to libertiniſm. A modern author 


very well obſerves; * That people are not only very little acquainted with 
be extent of that purity. which the Goſpel nequires ; but that they are beſides 
Yul of maxims, incomparably more pernicious, than errors of pure ſpeculation. 


eM- 

her WY | eſe maxims do the more certainly produce corruption, becauſe they 
vir e uſed to authorize and countenance it. And in fact, 9 
cad licentiouſneſs are come to that paſs; that not being contented with 
e practice of vice; they do beſides plead authority for an ill life. The 
0g, 8 ſo far as to defend the cauſe of corruption; they diſpute with 
mJ | oſe that condemn them, and they vent ſuch maxims and ſentiments, 


BS (if we believe them) will juſtiſie, or at leaſt excuſe all their diſorders. 


E 
ict, 8 ou not omit here the examining of thoſe maxims, ſince their effect 
4s! . of 3 I ſhall therefore TE them as the third cauſe of cor- 
is on, „ rs bo N bs 48 Feen * 
dit The maxims and ſentiments which favour corruption are of two, ſorts. 
1eme are viſibly profane and impious; ſuch. are a great many maxims of 
ee libertines, which go for current in the world: but there are er 
1 * New Moral Efays, Tom. I. in the preface. | 
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added, but they may more conveniently be ranged under the titles of 
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Cauſe he is good, and we hope he will forgive us ? 


ſition is evidently falſe, and contrary to the holy Scripture.” The 
of God's mercy, are promiſed only to thoſe who fear him and depart — 
* I EY — . : Ws — * a : | 


* es nn. 
8 N 
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which men pretend to draw from religion. I ſhall inſiſt _partieulyj 
upon the latter, becauſe as they are taken from religion itſelf, they as 
by much the more dangerous. When profane e undertake to de. 
fend vice with maxims which are manifeſtly impious, we ſtand upon aur 
uard againſt them, and we may confute them by the maxims of relipia, 
But when they employ religion and the truths of it, in the defence 9 
vice; the danger of being ſeduced is lifinitely greater. 
I ſhall reduce the maxims which are made ule of to authorize corrup. 
tion to theſe four orders. W 
* I rank thoſe in the fir order, by which men endeavour to prove, thy 
holineſs is not abſolutely neceſſary. | 3 8 
The ſecond order contains thoſe which tend to ſhew, that the praflice 
of holineſs is impoſfible. . : e 
The third comprehends thoſe which inſinuate, that it is dangerous for 
a man to apply himſelf to good-works. n 
The fourth and the /2/t includes thoſe which are alledged to excuſe car 
ruption. N 3 | "+: + Oh 
But as it is not leſs neceſſary, to know the remedies againſt corny. 
tion, than to diſcover the cauſes of it; I ſhall not only mention, but a 
go on confute thoſe maxims. 1 © © "Rn 

I. Although nothing is more clearly aſſerted in the Goſpel, than the 
neceſſity of good-works ; yet Chriſtians entertain many opinions whid 
deſtroy this neceſſity, and which conſequently open a door to licentioul 
neſs. The neceflity of good-works cannot be overthrown but one d 
theſe two ways; either by ſaying, that God does not require them; a 
elſe by maintaining, that tho* God requires them, yet a man may be fav 
without the practice of them. - , 

I. In order to prove that God does not require ſanctity and good- 
works, as a condition abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, theſe two maxins 
are abuſed. 1. That we are not ſaved by our works. And 2. That faith 
ſufficient to ſalvation. The firſt of theſe maxims is intended to exclud 
good- works; and by the ſecond men would ſubſtitute another mean fr 
obtaining ſalvation. I refer the. diſcuſſing of theſe two maxims to tht 
next chapter, becauſe they are drawn from the holy Scripture. ' © 

IT. Men endeavour to perſiude themſelves, that tho' they neglect bo. 
lineſs, yet for all that, they ſhall not be excluded from ſalvation. And 
that which contributes moſt to flatter them in this imagination, is fir 
the notion they have formed to themſelves of the mercy of God. 6 
fay they, is good, and will not judge us with the utmoſt rigour. This is fat 
every day, and it makes every body hope for ſalvation. © The Prins 
mercy indeed is without queſtion, the only ground we have to hope i 
ſalvation. But the vileſt affront we can offer to that merey, is to malt 
it an occaſion of ſecurity. Becauſe God is good and merciful, muſt nt 
we therefore endeavour to pleaſe him? May we freely offend him, be 
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Thoſe who reaſon at this rate, underſtand very Uttle that the Divi 
mercy is. They muſt ſuppoſe that it extends indifferently to all mel 
without any regard to their obedience or diſobedience, But third 
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evil; and by conſequence, it is a falſe and pernicious: maxim, to ſay, $5 
much holineſs 1s nat neceſſary; God ts good, and he will not mark ſeverely 
what is done amiſs, This is to aſcribe to God an eaſineſs and a conni- 
yance, utterly unbecoming the ſovereign Judge of the world. © 
It is ſaid beſides, That God will nat judge us rigorouſly. That indeed, 
is true; God is indulgent towards us, and the Goſpel is a covenant of 


grace, in which God has a great regard to our preſent conditian, and 


weakneſs, But it is likewiſe certain, that God will judge us accordi 
to the rigour of the covenant of grace; and that no ſalvation js to be ha 
for thoſe who do not fulfil the condition of the Goſpel; now this condi- 


tion, is a true faith, inciting us to holineſs. This muſt be granted, and 


we muſt acknowledge the neceſſity of performing this condition, and of 
leading a holy life; or elſe the Goſpel is but a jeſt ; and we muſt ſay, that 
God does not ſpeak ſeriouſly in it; bi he preſcribes certain con- 
ditions, that he commands and threatens; but that nothing of all this is 
to be ſtrictly underſtood; ſo that tho* a man does not comply with the 
conditions which God requires, yet he ſhall feel the effects of his cle- 
mency. If this is true, there is an end to the Chriſtian religion. 

2. It will no doubt be replied, That provided à mam repents, and aſts 
Gud's forgiveneſs, he ſhall be ſaved. This is an unqueſtionable truth; fo 
by repentance we mean that, which the Goſpel requires, and which con- 
fits in a ſincere deteſtation of ſin, in true converſion and amendment of 
life, But this is falſe, if by repentance, we mean only a general con- 
feſſion of ſins, accompanied with ſome ſenſe of grief and fear, whereby 
ſinners hope at the hour of death, to atone for all the diſorder of à vi- 
tious life. I would ſhew here that. this is no ſaving repentance, but that 
I am to handle this matter purpoſely in another chapter. _ 

If men commonly neglect thoſe . e which are not very 1 
they apply themſelves much leſs, to tho 
ble. Now this is the notion which men commonly have of piety. It is 


ſaid firſt, That it is impoſſible for à man to be ſo holy, and to d that which 


God commands. A great many like the precepts of the Goſpel very well, 
and acknowledge their juſtice and excellency, Would to God, ſay they, tor 
could live thus, but 10e are not able to do it: and being poſſeſt with this opi- 
nion, they uſe no endeavour to practiſe thoſe duties which they own to 
be juſt; or to attain to that holineſs, to which. God calls them. And 
indeed, what man would attempt that, which he looks upon as impoſſible? 

Now what is ſaid of man's incapacity to do good, is very true, hen 
we ſpeak of man conſidered barely as man, in the corrupt ſtate of nature. 
But the queſtion is, Whether thoſe whom God has reſcued out of that 


ſtate, and called to the communion of the Goſpel,” are incapable to ar- 


rive at that degree of holineſs, which he requires of them ? The A | 
give us another notion of thoſe who know and believe in Jeſus Chriſt. 
They repreſent to us indeed the miſerable condition in which men natu- 


rally are, and the greatneſs of their corruption; but they tell us at the 


lame time, that Chriſt is come to deliver them from that ſtate, ® that a 
Chriſtian can do all things through Chriſt, that trengtheneth him: 4 that he 
1s perfect and throughly furniſhed to all good works : 4 that he who loves God 
keeps his commandments, and * the world. This plainly ay 
iy 9 | d 

* Phil. ir. 13. 1 2 Tim. xi. 21. +'7 John ver. 34. 


which they think to be impoſſi- 
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that we are no longer in that ſtate of corruption and death, wherein maj 
being left to himſelf, is a ſlave to ſin; or at leaſt that we ought to beng 
longer in that ſtate, after all that which the grace of God has done for 
us. It is the greateſt injury, that can be done to Chriſt and his grace; 
to ſay, That his coming, his death, his Goſpel, and his Spirit, arehot 
able to ſanctify men; and that after they are redeemed and adopt U 
God, it is impoſſible for them to be good; and to do what he commands, 
If this was true, where would be the power of the Chriſtian religion 
and what could we think of God's proceeding when he addrefies his 
commandments to us? At this rate, he gives us a law, not that We f 
keep it; but rather to convince us that we cannot obſerve it. In chi 
caſe, what will become of our Saviour's precepts, and what are e to 
think of thoſe pure and exalted morals which he has left us? Evangelien 
holineſs will be nothing elſe but an imaginary and unpracticable ſatiQlity, 
"Thoſe ideas of perfection will be but meer ideas, without any reality; 
like thoſe of that philoſopher, who form'd a fine ſcheme of the beſt go. 
vernment of a common- wealth; but it was a project which could never 
be executed. It were to be wiſhed, we might remember, that, thanks 
be to God, we are no longer heathens; and that men ſhould be en- 
couraged, and not diſheartened by extravagant maxims and diſcourſes, 
Which is the imitating thoſe cowardly ſpies, who after they had viewed 
the land of Canaan, went about to diſpirit the //rael:tes, and to perſuade 
them, that the conqueſt of that land was impoſſible. 


2. It is not only ſaid, that we are not able to be fo holy as the G oe 


requires; but it is added beſides, that God would not have us be ſo; that be 
makes uſe of ſin to keep us humble, and to make us feel the ' conſlant-"needwt 
have of his grace, as well as to kindle in us, the 2 of a better and more per. 
fect life. This maxim repreſents corruption as a thing unavoidable, 
agreeable to the will of God, and in ſome meaſure uſeful. But what 
can be more falſe than to pretend, that God would not have us to be holy? 
Why then does he command us to be ſo? Why does St. Paul ſay, . Thi 
is the will of God, to wit, your ſanciificatiun? What can be meant by theſe 
words of St. Peter, + As he who has called you is holy, be ye alſo holy in all 
manner of; converjation ; for it is written, be ye holy, for I am holy? If it be 
faid, chat God would haye us to be holy, but not perfectly holy, as we 
ſhall be in heaven: I aſk no more, Who did ever pretend cling we ought 
to be as holy in this world, as we are to be in the life to come? Nothing 
elſe is required of men, but that they ſhould be as holy, as God would 
have them to be, and as holy as his grace enables them to be in this life. 
To alledge againſt this, That God coul not have us be ſo holy; is à ridi- 
culous evaſion, which implies a contradiction. © Beſides, this maxim 

in that ſenſe, which it firſt offers to the mind, ſeems to make God the 
author of fin. For it ſuppoſes, not only that God would not have us to 
be ſo holy, but which is more ſtrange, that he wills the contrary, that he 
bas his views, deſigns, and reaſons, why he ſhould not permit us, to at- 
tain that degree of holineſs, to which the Goſpel calls us. That is che 
meaning of theſe words, That God makes uſe of fin, to keep us humble, # 
make 7 the need we have e his grace, and to make us long for anathit 
. It it was ſaid only, That God had ſome reaſons N 


| 0 1 Theſſ. iv. 3. i + 1 Pet. i. 155 16. : * * T8 
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ſalvation, teaches men to live ſeberly, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent 
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ſuch an aſſertion would be true; but thoſe who alledge this maxim, to 
excuſe. themſelyes from obeying the Goſpel, aſcribe to God a poſitive 
deſign; and a direct intention, Which renders that obedience impoſſible ; 
which derogates from his holineſs and juſtice, and which is manifeſtly 
contrary to thoſe declarations Which he himſelf has made in Scripture. 
If it were further ſaĩd, That our fins ought to humble us, and that they 
ſhould ſerve to make us wiſer, and more circumſpect for the time to 
come, and to raiſe in us a longing aſter a happier ſtate; this would be ver 

reaſonable. But it does not follow from thence, that we are to aſcribe 
to God, thoſe views and intentions which this maxim aſcribes to him. 
There is a vaſt difference between the deſign which God propoſes to 
himſelf, and the event ofꝭ things. Theſe two ſhould never be confounded; 
Neither ought the natural effect of ſin, to be confounded with the con- 


ſequences of it. The natural effect of ſin can be no other hut evil; if 


the conſequences of it are not always fatal, and if men reap ſome ad- 
vantage from it, that is, as we ſay, by accident. However God has no 
need of vice to form us to humility; he has other means to humble us, and 
to make us feel the need we ſtand-in of his grace; without being neceſſi- 
tated to let us live under the dominion of ſin, to produce thoſe diſpoſi- 


tions in us. And there remain ſtill even in the very holieſt men, matter 


enough for them to have recourſe ta the Divine mercy, and to aſpire to 4 
better life, notwithſtanding all the progreſs they can make in holineſs. 
This will be fully cleared in the ſequel of this chapter. 
3. Here is another maxim which is _ common; it is ſaid, That 
this world is the place of corruption, that this li 
holineſs is reſerved for heaven. Men's minds are ſo infe with this 
imagination; that we here it ſaid every day, even by thoſe who have ſome 
piety ; That we live in this world only ta-offend. God, and that we do nothing 
but ſin. But certainly, nothing is more contrary to the doctrine of the 


Goſpel, than this: for tho! it is true, in a ſound ſenſe, that this world is 


the place of corruption, and that fin will never be entirely aboliſhed but 
in heaven; yet that does by no means excuſe us from ſerving and fearing 
God, as long as we live here. The firſt thing a Chriſtian ought to know ; 
is that God has placed him in this world, not to offend, but to glo- 
rite and ſerve him. The goſpel tells us, every where, that this life is 
the time which God gives us to ſanctify our ſelves in. That this earth 


is the place where Chriſtian virtues are to be practiſed ; that now is the 


time to labour, to walk, to fight, and to ſow, if we intend to obtain ſalva- 
tion; and that whoever neglects theſe duties ſhall be ſhut out of heaven. 
Ia the life to come theſe opportunities will be over, the door will be ſhut, 


and the ſentence which God ſhall pronounce at the day of judgment, 


will be founded upon that which men do in this life. 
Nay, we may draw an argument from the nature of holineſs it ſelf, to 
demonſtrate, that the praice of it is not referred to another life. The 
greateſt part of the duties which God preſcribes ; ſuch as repentance, 
patience, chaſtity, ſobriety, almſgiving, and hope, cannot be practiſed in 


heaven, Here then, is the time, the place, and the > 3 en to per- 


form theſe duties. Let us reflect upon what St. Paul ſays, in his 2 
10 Titus, Chap. xi. There he declares, That the grace of God which brings 
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evorld.” That is, in this life, and upon earth; and then he adds; n 


for that bleſſed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great G = 


Japieur 174 us Chriſt, He makes a diſtinction between the duty, A, 
hope of a 


Chriſtian ; between this world and that which is to tome. 


This life is the time, and this world the place, wherein we ought to prac. 


tiſe temperance; juftice, and godlineſs, ''It muſt not be aſked, where the 


* 


difference then lies, between this life and the other, between grace and 
lory? For the difference is great and ſenſible enough in other rep 
n the next life we ſhall be perfectly holy; our holineſs will be of anothet 
nature than it is here; we ſhall be like the angels, And as we thall prac: 
tiſe no longer a great many duties, which we praiſe here on garth þ 
we ſhall exerciſe many virtues, which cannot be exerciſed in this HH. 
4. I ought not to omit here another maxim, which is not only 
very common, but is likewiſe moſt pernicious, by reaſon of the uſe that 
is made of it. Some ſay, That there was always, and that there will ul. 
.vays be corruption; that this is the way of the world, that men will always lr 
men, and that the worlt will not change. It is neceſſary to dwell a littk 
upon this maxim, becauſe it is ſpecious, and tends as well as the former, 
to make men believe that corruption is neceſſary and unavoidable. I 
has beſides a general influence upon the ſubject matter and deſign of this 
book for it is to little purpoſe to deſcant upon the ſources of corru 
tion, if there is no amendment to be hoped for. I have four things 85 
upon this maxim. 3 . ie 
r. The inference which is made from it is abſurd. For tho' an eil 
is general, it does not follow, that it is to no purpoſe to endeavour to 
our ſelves free from it; unleſs it were an evil from which men 
could not poſſibly preſerve themſelves. There have been always and 
there will always be diſeaſes in the world; and yet no man hitherto has 
been ſo weak as to maintain, that the precautions and 'remedies which 
are uſed againſt diſeaſes, are altogether uſeleſs. Thus tho corruption 
reigns in the world; yet that does not hinder, but that men ought to uſe 


thoſe means which God affords them to that end. P 


the church which we | Oa) 
| tho' there is a general diſſoluteneſs, yet there is more or leſs corruption in 


2. This maxim is founded upon a falſe ſuppoſition. For tho! it is true, 
that there has been always, and they always will be corruption in the 
world ; yet it ought not to be ſuppobel, that this corruption is alike at al 
times, or that things are always to be in the ſame ſtate they now are in. 
This were a falſe ſuppoſition and contrary to experience, as may eaſiſ be 
proved with reſpect to the time paſt, the preſent, and the future, Full, 
when we reflect upon paſt ages, we cannot ſay that all times have been 
alike, in reference to religion. It is not to be denied, but that before 
Chriſt's coming, the world was plunged in a general corruption, and that 
the ſtate of it has been conſiderably altered by the preaching of the gol- 
pel. Can any one deny but that the primitive church was purer, than 

find in the ninth or tenth century? At this day, 


ſome places than in others. It is true in fact, that where the golpel i 
duly preached, and where there is ſome order and diſcipline dell there 


appears more piety and religion than in other places. As for the time 
to come we muſt not think it impoſſible to reſtore things to a better 
ate, or imagine that the world will always continue as it is, tho the 
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weans were uſed which God hasappointed to reform it. For this will 

ing no ſooner be done, but corruption will abate ; as I hope to make it ap- 

ol | in the ſecond part of this box. | © $3 

— 3. This maxim 1s directiy contrary to the word of God. The ſcrips 

mY ture often ſpeaks of the corruption of the world, but does it always in 

he ſuch a manner, as gives us to underſtand that Chriſtians may, and ought 

1 to renounce it. St. Paul ſpeaks of the ſinful courſes which the world 

dy lies in, Eph. xi. But he ſuppoſes, that the Epheſians did no longer fol- 

low thoſe courſes after they were converted to the Chriſtian religion, 

* The ſame apoſtle commands us, not to be conformed to this preſent world, 

7 And St. James when he deſcribes the ſpirit and character of that + pure 

and undefiled religion, which is acceptable to God, he tells us, among 

aly other things, that it conſiſts in a man's keeping himſelf unſpotted from the 

- 4. In the laſt place, this maxim is extreamly dangerous. In that ſenſe 

„end defign in which it is propoſed, it leads to impiety, it robs religion © 

al its power, and it furniſhes libertines with a plea, Which does intirely 

juſtify them, For in ſhort, either corruption may be remedied, and men 

va be reduced to a more Chriſtian life; or it may not. If it canno 

„be remedied, this maxim is true, and prophane men are in the * 3 

; But in that caſe, I fay it again, religion is but a name; for if no ſtop 

by can be given to corruption, if things muſt {till 90 on at the ſame rate; 
why do we talk of religion, or why do we preach the goſpel? We may 

teach and exhort as long as we pleaſe, but for all that, there will be nei- 


ther more nor leſs fin ; men wilhalways be what they are, and the world 
on vill not alter. What notion muſt this give us of the efficacy of Chriſti- 


anity, or of the ſincerity of its precepts, promiſes and threatnings ? 1 
grant then, that corruption is great, that the courſe of the world is very 
bad, and that in all probability, there will always be wickedneſs upon 
earth, But that this corruption ſhould be always the ſame, ſo that no 
reformation can be hoped; is what cannot be maintained without af- 
fronting religion, without introducing fatality and extinguiſhing all zeal 
among Chriſtians. 15 FEES Re 5 
III. By the max ims we have hitherto examined, men endeavour to prove, 
that the practice of holineſs, is either of no great neceſſity, or that it is 
Impoſſible. But there are ſofne others, which repreſent the ſtudy of vir- 
tue, as dangerous; ſo that here vicious men do not ſtand barely upon the 
defenſive part, but they attack their adverſaries, who recommend the du- 
tics of holineſs. - "IH | 1 a 
1. They pretend, that we cannot inſiſt ſo much upon works, without 
obſcuring the glory of the divine mercy. Me muſt aſcribe all, ſay they, 
tj mercy, and nothing to our own righteouſneſs. There is no true Chri- 
ſian, but acknowledges, that our ſalvation is entirely owing-to the di- 
vine mercy; and.rejects the opinion which attributes any merit, to goods 
works. It is that mercy which gave us Chriſt for our redeemer, and our 
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i WY vation is founded upon that redemption. It is that mercy which par- 

bons the ſins of thoſe who believe and repent, and which bears with the 

e infirmities of regenerate Chriſtians.” And it is from the ſame mercy, that 

ve expect that glorious and N reward, which is laid up in hea- 
OW, ET e ven 

« * Rom. xii. 2. | + James i. 2, 7 "oY 
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His crime? And yet this is the ſame thing which ſome would have Gol 
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ſpeat fo nueh of good-works, left we inſpire men with pride and preſumptin. Will r. 
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wy i | |  Canfes of the preſent ., Pearl 
ven for good men. All theſe are ſo many acts of the pure mercy of Gay 
But as we have ſhewed that the mercy which ſaves us, does not exeub! 
us from good-works, ſo the neceflity of good-works, does not lellen 
the leaſt.the riches. of God's mercy. ” Unleſs' we lit that WREM 
contradictions in ſcripture ; we muſt acknowledge, that the doEtrine of 


ſandtification, does perfectly agree with the doGtrine of grace. * BN" 
Na entry Nr God gave up his Son to death, in order g .; 


2 


ſave men, and that he will grant remiſſion of ſins, and eternal happinek, 
to every believing and repenting ſinner; is as much as can be wil i: 
magnify the divine mercy: except we ſhould pretend, that God would he 
more merciful, if he did indifferently fave all mankind, and rewatd vie Wl». 
and virtue alike; but this would be a 4552 thought, and no leſs than down. ch 
right blaſphemy. Then ſinners might ſay indeed, Let us continue in fn, 
that grace may abound. 8 . | 
Let us ſuppoſe that a prince pardons a rebellious ſubject, and that he in 
is ready to confer the greateſt honours and benefits upon him, on condi. in. 
tion that this ſubje& ſhall accept of the pardon that is offered him, and Wl c.. 
ſhall relapſe no more into the ſame crime; would any man be ſ unte. 
ſonable as to ſay, that the clemency of that prince would be much Wl .,; 
greater, if he did grant his favours to this rebel, tho” he ſhould perſiſt in Wl oe 
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do. It is very ſtrange, that any one ſhould think to honour "God; g. 
ſuch conceits, as do not only injure his mercy, but his other perfeCtions Wl mne 
too, Becauſe God is merciful, muſt we forget that he is holy, juſt al ba 
ood? It is ſaid, That we muſt ajcribe all to the mercy of Gd; what then, tie 
muſt we have no regard to his holineſs, his juſtice and his truth? Muſt hy 
what the ſcripture tells of theſe laſt perfections, be faintly and tenderly ot 
ee whilſt we preſs and ſcrue up to the higheſt biten, NE hu 
of mercy. 5 . SE 
As kde is added, That we ought to aſcribe nothing to our own right Wil co 
ouſneſs ; it is unqueſtionably true. But do we aſcribe any thing to man ab. 
when we ſay, that he is bound to do his duty, and to accept the favour 
which God is pleaſed to beſtow upon him? Can any man ſay, that the pr 
rebel I mentioned juit now, is the author of his own happineſs, and that Wl {, 
he deſerves the pardon granted him by his prince; becauſe he accepts of ag; 
it, and fulfils the condition upon which it is offered? What reaſon then Wl we 
has a man to value himſelf upon his own righteouſneſs, or to arrogate de. 
any merit to himſelf, ſince he is indebted to the grace of God, both lor Bll pe 
the beginnings and the progreſs of his ſanctification? In ſhort, we ſhoull it! 
take heed, that for fear of aſcribing any thing to man, we may not od it 


the divine grace of what belongs to it, by not acknowledging its gift no! 


and power 1n a regenerate man. 


2. Here is another maxim, which is alledged in confirmation of the | 
receding and which aims at the ſame mark; it is this, That we mui nt Wl, 


And to ſupport this maxim it is uſual, to run out on men's inclination tue 
to pride; and upon the heinouſneſs of that fin. But this maxim pro- gr. 


ceeds only from the falſe and confuſed notions which men have about fe. bu 

ligious matters. | 5 8 | A 1 
Either this maxim has no ſenſe at all, or elſe it amounts to this; tt ly... 

whoſoever applies himſelf to holineſs and good- works, is in 4 ts 


. Cerruption of Cirilimu -. 12 


: . 
urs into pride; and that a neglect of virtue. contains a man withia | 
de bounds of humility. Which is as much as to ſay, that a man may | 
be holy without humility, and humble without holineſs. Two 2 | 
nich are the moſt. ridiculous; and; contradictory, that can be aſſerted. | 
( this rate it would; be a dangerous thing to be a good man, and more 
ase be orberwiſe., By purſuing, virtue and holineſs a man draws near | 
F100 co fin, and to the greateſt of ſins, I mean pride; and b negleRing ho- | 
bless, he attains bumility, which is one of the chief Chriſtian, virtues, 
| to If this is true, all that we call vice or virtue, is but an empty ſound, It | 
Lhe BY much that men ſhould not ſee, that there can be no holineſs without | 


humility, nor humility without holineſs ; that where there is holineſs, | 
there is humility, and pride is excluded; and that where pride is, there is | 
no true ſanctification. The holier a man grows, he becomes the more 
humble ; and he is ſo far from coming the nearer to pride by proceeding | 
in holineſs, that on the contrary he removes the fartber from it. 5 The 
inſtance of our bleſſed Saviour, who was both perfectly holy, and per- 
ectly humble; is a proof, that humility is not incompatible with holineſs. 


a. But the nature of humility is not well underſtood. There are many 
ven Wl who conceive no other humility, but that which ariſes from the 1 80 
in of a vicious and irregular life, So that, when they would humble go 

500 WY men, they rank them among the vileſt ſinners ; they make them fay, 
by WY that there is nothing but wickedneſs and abomination. in them; and that 
ons hl they have deſerved eternal damnation by innumerable. fins which they 
h bave committed, every moment of their fines, and even by the beſt ac- 
” tions they have done. The ſtrongeſt expreſſions and the moſt exceffive 
U 


hyperboles, are ſcarce ſufficient to exaggerate the number and greatneſs 
of their ſins. But there is enpugh of other inducements and motives to 
humility, without thus confounding vice with virtue. It would be a pretty 
sort of humility, for a man to live in ſin, to be at defiance, with God, to 


os nothing for his ſake, and then with all this to confeſs himſelf a miſer- 
dle ſinner.. 3 eee, ee 
* Pride and preſumption ſhould not be encouraged; but yet under the 


pretence of humbling men, we ought not to turn them into blocks, or 

to confound a good man with a profligate ſinner. When we inveigh 

againſt the pride of man, we ought not to ſink his courage; for that 

would immediately make him incapable of any thing that is good. Un- ; 
der colour of honouring God, we muſt not diſhonour his workmanſhip, 


peak llightingly of his gifts, and overlook his image, in thoſe who bear 
i in a double capacity; as they are men, and as they are Chriſtians. 
- lt is a piece of pride to arrogate any thing to our ſelves which we have 


not, or which does not come from us; but it is a falſe humility, it is hy- 
pocriſy, not to acknowledge the graces of God in us. 


the It is objected; That ſome preſume much upon themſelves, that man is very 
ws WU fatter himſelf, and to this purpoſe, the Phariſees are mentioned, who 
= truſted in their dun righteouſneſs. To this I reply, that thoſe preſump- 


tuous perſons are hypocrites,” who have no ſolid piety, I fay, that the 
grace of God beats down that pride, and that the Phariſees had nothing 
but an external righteouſneſs, a deceitful and hypocritical ſanctity. It is 
therefore without reaſon, that men cry down holineſs, and pretend that 
the ſtudy of good- works begets preſumption, becauſe there have 3 
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ſumption and boldneſs? 


1% cute of the e "Phi 


and there ſtill are hypocrites. If we may ſay where pride is t6 be hun 


it is in thoſe wild and extravagant moraliſts, who make all theſe 


jections. Thoſe men aſcribe very little to -works, and yet ww 
D inion do they not entertain « chemllves? They ane a 
God's favourites, and the truly humble men; and all this by virtues 
their ſtock of confidence: and which is yet worſe, they judge raſhly q 
thoſe, who endeavour to live better than themſelves, and they make bd 
to call them Phariſees and hypocrites. Is not this a moſt intolerable pn 


* 


* 


3. The abettors of corruption inſiſt mightily upon this maxim % 
exceſs in all things is to be tondemmed; and that 1 ra 
degenerates into Jaberflition and Wen It is not only the libertines ſpeak 
after this manner; many who would be thought wiſe and rational ne, 
uſe the ſame language. They pretend to virtue, they condemn ache 
and impiety; but they likewiſe condemn thoſe who would tie men to th 
ſtrict practice of the duties of holineſs. In all things, ſay they, a juſt me 
dium is to be obſerved. The worſt of it is, that ſome moralifts give 
occaſion to theſe opinions, by the pictures they make of hypocritical and 
ſuperſtitious men. They repreſent them as men, who carry all the aps 
pearances of devout perſons ; they tell us that hypocriſy goes beyond 
true devotion ; and they are not aware that by this, they turn lig 
into ridicule, and render it odious. - | 

This maxim as well as the former, is founded upon the un-accurit 
notions, which moſt people have concerning morals ; for it will appar 
to every man who examines this matter with ſome care, r. That piety 
can never be carried too far, and that we can never do too much in obe 
dience to God, and in compliance with our duty. And 2. That picyf 
and ſuperſtition, or . are things oppoſite to one another; ſo that 
to imagine, that a diligent and ea application to piety, leads met 
to ſuperſtition, or hypocriſy, is a monſtrous abſurdity, ha the higheſt con 
tradiction that can be maintained, It is juſt as if one ſhould fay, that 

old or ſilver by being very much refined might at laft degenerate ints 
ſead, or earth, How or which way can piety turn to ſuperſtition, or hys 
pocriſy? This is a thing that cannot be conceived. As long as met 
reaſon upon true principles, they may purſue them with aſſurance, an 
without fear of running themſelves into falſe or dangerous conſequences. 
Men will never fall into ſuperſtition or hypocriſy by the practice of vt 
tue. So far from it, that the more true piety a man has, he will find 
himſelf at the greater diſtance from ſuperſtition and hypocriſy : and 3 
ſuperſtitious perſon is ſo far from muy, 3 a good man, that on the 
contrary he comes infinitely behind him. Solid virtue is always attendel 
with theſe two characters: firſt it is ſincere and from the heart, and by 
that it deſtroys hypocriſy, inſtead of producing its and then ſecondly, i 
is well-informed and rational, it fills the mind and heart with true 10. 
tions, with great and elevated views; and ſo it ſets men at an inhnite 
diſtance from thoſe mean, ignorant, and trifling things which the ſupet- 
ſtitious are taken'up withal. Letus conclude . Seay at hypocritical and 


ſuperſtitious men, are ſo far from having too much piety, that they hare 
none at all: if it happens ſometimes, as it certainly does; that men un 
have a ſound and honeſt heart, are ſomewhat given to an odd kind of & 
; / votion, 


* 


gose III. | Corruption of Chriftians. „ 


., which in ſome felpeRts favours of ſuperſtition; this does not pro- 
— 2 piety itſelf, but from a defect in thoſe that profeſs it, who 
. either want knowledge, or force of mind. ; 


V. Tho' men endeavour'to defend corruption, with thofe maxi ms 1 


ee related ; yet as theſe maxims may eafily be confuted, ſo they are 
TORE, octimes forced to acknowledge, that the depravation of the age is 
bald t, and that the life of Chriſtians is not agreeable to the rules of their 


igion. But for all this, they do not give up the cauſe. They betake 


Svc a reaſon which diſtinguiſhes us from brutes, and a conſcience which 
cerns between good and evil; we ought then to live according to rea- 
el Fon, and the principles of conſcience ; and to do that which becomes the 
ture of man. WW: are men, and by conſequence mortal; we know we 
Src not to live always in this world, and knowing this, we muſt either 
ror ink of another life, or propoſe to ourſelves no other end, than that of 


deaſts; which follow their inſtinct while they live, and then die never to 


no ive again. Je are men, but we are not independent, we have a creator 
5 | a maſter; and as we are endued beſides with underſtanding, we are 


o give an account of our actions before his tribunal; it is therefore 
greeable to the nature of man, to live like a creature that depends upon 
od, and that muſt be judged. ' So that this conſideration, that we are 


151 nen, is ſo far from excuſing, that it condemns corruption. 
But it may be ſaid that we are weak men. This is very true, our na- 
4 re is frail, and has beſides a ſtrong byaſs to evil. But God ſpeaks to 
by as to weak men; he commands us nothing but what is proportioned 
® i that ſtate of imperfection we are in. Beſides, this excuſe does not 
ea become Chriſtians. To fay, toe are weak men, is to ſhew we have 
Mer little ſenſe of God's kindneſs towards us. We are not only men, 
"Ft we are Chriſtians too, and this quality raiſes us above the natural 
ue ndition of men; it makes us new men and new creatures. Why do- 
oy re then forget the glory to which God has exalted our nature through 
„ Jeſus Chriſt? Why would we {till lie under the burden of frail and cor- 
„yr nature ? | 


It is further ſaid, that we are not angels. But neither 1s jt neceſſary 
it we ſhould be ſo, to do that which God commands us. When God 
| ee HS = e ot 403-07, ines 


156  Caſerof the paint OR 
gives us his laws, he nous be gives. tbem to e therefore the 
el | 


are admirably ſuited, to. Our prelent condition in this world. If h we 
angels, God would give us quite other laws, the goſpel. would be a 
liſhed, and the world ſhould continue no longer in, the ſtate it ig | 
is therefore an abſurd imagination, to think that one cannot perform 4 


duties of religion without being of an angelical nature. 


4 — 


Let us then no longer pretend, That becauſe we are men Weiare 
weak to obſerve the duties which religion preſeribes ; this excuſe charges Gd 
with injuftice, as if he did re uire from us ſuch. things, as are not g 
able with our nature and condition; it is injurious to the goſpel, andy 
the Chriſtian religion, as well as to the grace of Chriſt, and the po 
of his ſpirit; it is falſe, ſince the ſcripture declares, that grace regen 
rates and ſtrengthens us, and that it makes us,able to overcome the. 
tious inclinations of our nature, and to free our ſelves from the & 
minion of fin: and laſtly, it is contrary to experience 3: for thoſe may 
ſaints and good men, who practiſed the moſt * ſublime and difficult dug 
of piety, were men as we are, and as the + ſacred writers obſerhe, th 
were ſubject to the ſame infirmities with us, and many of them, perhayt 
had not thoſe advantages which we hape. 
2. It is often alledged as an excuſe, That no man is perfect, and thi 
every one has his faults. This is ſaid every day, and ſonie pretend 
that ſaying, to excuſe every thing, Excuſes for the, moſt part hay 
ſomething of truth in them. This propoſition, That no man is perjil 
is very true in one ſenſe, and altog Fe Elſe in another. 
No mari certainly is perfect, in the ſtrict ſenſe of that word, or. i 
imports a full and accompliſhed. perfection, free from all defect; tuck 
perfection is to be had no where elſe but in heaven. But there is.a pi 
fection commenced, or begun, of which a man redeemed and ſanchinl 
by Jeſus Chriſt, is capable. If it was not ſo: why ſhould Chriſt and i; 
apoſtles exhort us, 4 to be perfect? Why ſhould they tell us, | thet 
who is born of God does not fin? And that a Chriſtian is 5 thoroughly f 
niſbed to every good work ? If you aſk, who thoſe perfect men are ? I Anf 
that they are thoſe who aſpire to perfection, in whom fin does not eig 
who do not allow themſelves in any vicious habit, who ſincerely and 
neſtly apply themſelves to holineſs, and have. accuſtomed themſelyes 
ractiſe the duties of it with delight. Whoever, is arrived at ſuch 
Hate, has attained that perfection which is attainable in this life, and # 


which Chriſtians are called 5 the Goſpel ; tho? there remain ſtill in hin 
r 


of 


ſome infirmities inſeparable from human nature, and never np to | 
rooted out, before he gets to heaven. We cannot be perfect in that in 
and ftri& ſenſe I have mentioned; but we may be perfect, and God mi 
have us be ſo, in the ſtrict and evangelical ſenſe of that world. 

It is therefore a frivolous excuſe in the mouth of corrupt men, to la 
That no man is perfect, and that we cannot attain to the perfection, or in in 
fate of the bleſſed in heaven; for this is to ſhift the queſtion, becauſe lat 
is not the perfection which God requires. We ought not to fix a falk 
and abſurd ſenſe upon God's commandments, that we may Orr 
I James v. 17. KR, TK OE RISE. 
1 Matthe. v. 48. Phil. i. 10. 1 Theſſ. v. 3. ll 1 John v. 9. 

N : 1 Cor. i. 8. 2 Tim. xi. 21, ; : 
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nd to do that which God would have mem de, and which they are 
de to do in this world; this is the perfection to which he calls us. 
We may apply 8 1 the ſame anſwer to that other, excuſe, That 
ery body has his faults ; there are faults which do not deſtroy piety; and 
dd is graciouſly pleaſed not to impute ſuch faults to thoſe that fear him; 
4 in this ſenſe, no man is free from faults ; but there is another ſort of 
ults, which ſhould not be called bare faults or defects; thoſe are the 


g, the habitual or deliberate fins. True Chriſtians are free from uch 
ults, and thoſe who are not free from them, are not true Chriſtians, I 


eak no longer of virtue and vice; for this excuſe will ſerve for all 

nd acquit everybody. If a man is given to ſwearing, if he is re- 
ngeful, paſſionate, or falſe, if he commit adultery, it is but ſaying, 272 
* his faults, and no man is perfett. Such language from a man 

f vicious habits is inſufferable. hat diſmal conſequences, would not 
tertines draw from ſuch a' principle? We muſt therefore underſtand 
is propoſition, in the ſenſe, and with thoſe reſtrictions I have obſerved, 
nd then it may be uſeful to comfort good men, but it will never excuſe 
hoſe who are vicious. eee 
3. Men endeayour to excuſe themſelves, by laying the ſins they com- 
it upon the great number and the force of temptations,” It ig ve 


* 


% /irong and fo frequent, that we muſt go out of the world, if we would 


ey fall into, and at other times, ſo great is their audaciouſneſs, that they 
row them upon God and his providence. © ee RO fol 
All theſe excuſes are trifling, and fome of them are impious, For, to 
gin with that which is borrowed from the multitude and ſtrength of 
mptations ; it is unreaſonable to imagine, that the number of tempta- 
ons is ſo great, that their force is irreſiſtible. Temptations are fre- 
ent, I confeſs ; but it is an error to think, that there is nothing but 
res and ſolicitations to fin in the world. This would give us a ſtrange 


ron of God, and of his works, and in chat caſe man's condition would 
very miſerable. It is certain on the other hand, that the opportuni- 
and ſolicitations to good, are very common, eſpecially in relation to 


briſtians, whom an infinite number of objects and motives call back to 
cdl and to their duty. Even temptations themſelves give them occa- 
ons of doing good. God ſupplies them abundantly with all things ne- 


eſume, that if God permits that men ſhould here meet with tempta- 
ons and opportunities of undoing themſelves, he offers them on the 
(0 der hand, many occaſions and inducements to take care of their ſal- 
tion, So that the great number of ſolicitations to good, does already 


Neither is it more reaſonable to complain of the ſtrength of thoſe 
cnn aptstions. Such a complaint is very oy from Chriſtians, who 
| e appointed to overcome the world, the fleſh, and all other tempta- 
ns, When all things are well conſidered, it will appear, that it is 


e not to obey them; The'qieſtion'is, whether Chriſtians are nat 


(ces and paſſions which cannot conſiſt with 15 the great, the reign- 
r 


s maxim, That every one has his faults, is not thus explained; we muſt 


rd, fay they, to avoid fin, we are fo many ways drawn into it, temptations 


ſerve our innocence. Sometimes they impute to the devil the fins which 


ſary to life and godlineſs ; as we are told, 2 Pet. i. Certainly we are to 
roy the excuſe which is taken from the great number of temptations. 


within 


0 | IF 
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within our ſelves, in our own negligence, and in the perverſenels of g 
wills, that we ought to look for that which makes temptations b ſha 
and too hard for us. They have no more ſtrength than we give then 
St. James has decided this queſtion in ſuch a manner as ſhould. flop 
mouth of thoſe who ſeek the cauſe of evil any where elſe but in ths 
own hearts. Evuzry man, ſays he, is tempted when he is drawn aw 
his own luſt, and inticed. © \- «5-5 4572) a 
Ihe devil has no more power over us, than temptations have; forh 
can but tempt us. But yet we are apt to aſcribe to him à kin of a 
nipotence. According to the vulgar opinion, one would think; that 
devil is the author of all the ſins that are committed; that he is ve 
where; and that men are but his inſtruments; which he uſes at 
If this was true, men were indeed to be pitied, and it would be ſome g 
cuſe to thoſe who live ill. The Scripture teaches us no ſuch thing, 
But the higheſt pitch of temerity, is to charge God and Providen 
with our ſins. Thus ſome men are wont to ſay, Such a thing am 
aſs becauſe Gad would have it ſo; and ſuch another thing did not happen 
cauſe it did not pleaſe God that it ſhould. When this excuſe is made wit 
relation to fin, it amounts to the moſt horrid of blaſphemies; it ly 
upon God all the evil that happens, and makes him the author of it; f 
either this excuſe ſignifies 3 or elſe it imports, that God ig 
cauſe of what happens, and not we. This muſt needs be the meant 
of it, becauſe men pretend to excuſe themſelves with ſaying, God wi 
have it ſo. In a word, here is no middle way; either the cauſe of fin 
in man, or it is not, If it is in man, he can accuſe no body elſe 
himſelf; he cannot clear himſelf by ſaying, God would or would at 
have it ſo. If the cauſe of ſin be not in man, he is diſcharged, and 
the evil lights upon God. It is an aſtoniſhing thing, that men who b 
lieve God to be equally holy and juſt, can entertain ſuch thoughts. 
4. Another excuſe is often alledged, and it is fetched from comm( 
practice, cuſtom and example. That which is generally done is though 
to be innocent, or at leaſt pardonable. But the greatneſs and the u 
verſality of corruption excuſe no body: cuſtom and example can 
make any thing lawful which is bad. Where there is an exprels | 
it is to nq purpoſe to plead practice to the contrary, Cuſtom or. aud 
bers exempt no man from doing that which God commands, and w 
never protect him at the day of judgment. Cuſtom. and example an 
far from excuſing vice, that on the contrary, this very thing that d 
cuſtom is bad, ought to make men ſenſible how neceſſary it is to 
about a good reformation. e „e anti 
5. But if men think that example and cuſtom excuſe them, W 
fancy themſelves yet much. more excufable, when they can- alley 
the examples and the fins of good men. The libertines triumph het 
To what purpoſe is it, ſay they, ta recommend holineſs ſo ftriftly, and i 
force it with ſuch ſevere penalties, when we ſee many good men follow a d 
quite oppaſite to thoſe maxims, and to that exat? morality? But they oughti 
conſider that it is extream hard, or rather impoſſible, to know. certall 
whether a man is truly a good man or not. We cannot be aflured 
- this, unleſs we knew men's hearts, which belongs only to God, I 


_— 


* 1 James i. 14» 


Causs III. Corruption of Chriſtians. _._ 09 
refletion does already defeat the excuſe, which is borrowed from the fins 
ofgood men. We frequently imagine the perſon who ſins to be a good 
man, when he is but an Acre or an atheiſt. Indeed piety and cha- 
rity require, that we ſhould think the beſt of our neighbours, eſpecially 
of thoſe in whom the marks of ſolid piety and virtue appear ; but nei- 
ther charity nor piety obliges us to confound vice with godlineſs, or to 
call evil good. Sin is fin, and ought to be condemned wherever we 
meet with it, and more particularly in thoſe, who paſs for better men 
than others. When men who ſeem to be pious fall into ſuch ſins as 
ace inconſiſtent with regeneration z we ought. to think, that thoſe men 
either give the lye to their character, and are not what we took them 
for; and then we may apply to them-the words of Ezekiel, chap. xxxiii. 
v. 18. Men the righteous turneth from his righteouſneſs, and committeth 
iniquity, he ſhall even die thereby; or elſe we muſt think, that the? they 
have ſome piety, it is but weak as yet, ſo that they are not what they 
zppear to be; but however, we. ought to be poſitive in this, That the 
examples and the fins of others, will excuſe no man in the ſight of God. 
6. Another very common evaſion, by which men endeayour to excuſe 
the neglect and omiſſion of their duty, is that they do not profeſs devotion 
and piety. This is the ordinary plea of men of buſineſs, of worldlings, 
of young people, of courtiers, of military men, and of a great many be- 
fides in all conditions. Wie ds not pretend to devotion, they cry, we are in- 
raged in the world, And with this ſhift, they not only think themſelves 
excuſable for neglecting piety; but they fancy they have a right to neg- _ 
lect it, and that they do a great deal, if they obſerve ſome of the external 
duties of it. One can hardly believe, that theſe perſons are in earneſt, 
when they make ſuch an excuſe. It aſtoniſhes a man to find Chriſtians, 
who have the confidence to ſay, That piety is not their buſineſs, that 
they are of another profeſſion, and that they are not at leiſure to be de- 
vout, 3 0 . 
I fancy, there are two things which deceive thoſe who alledge this 
excuſe. 1. That they do not well underſtand, what devotion is; they 
look upon it as a very auſtere and ſingular way of living; from whence 
they conclude, that * few people are able to apply themſelves to it, 
and ſo they turn it over to the clergy, to women, or to thoſe Who have 
much leiſire. I have obſerved already the falſeneſs of this 2 
and ſhewed that piety is neither ſingular nor auſtere. 2. The other 
cauſe of their error ſeems to be this; that they do not conſider, that piety 
is every bodies buſineſs, and that ſuch is the nature of it, that it may be 
practiſed by all men. Not but that ſecular occupations and callings, do 
frequently obſtruct piety, and ingage men in vice; and therefore a 
Chriſtian ſhould never be ſo taken up with the affairs of this life, as 
thereby to diſable himſelf from performing the duties of Chriſtianity. 
But after all, a man may live like a good Chriſtian in any lawful calling; 
and in that ſenſe properly we are to underſtand the words of St. Paul, 
* That the grace of God which brings ſalvation, has appeared unto all men, 
teaching them to live ſoberly, righteouſly and godly, in this preſent world. 
Do thoſe who plead it for an excuſe, that they de not profeſs devetion, 
nagine, that there are two. ways to go to heaven, the one — 


* Tit. ii. 11. 
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160. "Cauſes of the preſent - Pabet, 
and the other for worldly men; the one narrow, and the othet be 
Do they think that the commandments of God do not concern men, 
that there is reſpect of perſons'with God, or that he diſpenſes Wii i 
own laws? How can they prove theſe diſtinctions? Are not e al 
Chriſtians ? Have we not all been baptized? Does not God gie 
the ſame laws? Or have ſome more reaſon to love God than che, 
And 742 not the great concern of our ſalvation to be equally dear u 
wales 7 7H. ro IA „ ee eee ee 
1 grant, that thoſe who have greater opportunities, and more eg 
than others; ought to make uſe of theſe advantages: but I rpaintainy 
the ſame time; That none ſtand in greater need of piety, than tho wig 
fay, We are ingaged in the world, we do not pretend to devotion. It g be. 


cauſe they are not devout, that their condition is very fad 3 and the mare 


they are ingaged in the world, the greater are the temptations ah d, 
ſtractions to which they are liable: now he that is expoſed to à för- 
had need take more care than he who enjoys a calm, © 

Thheſe are the principal maxims and ſentiments, which are made uſe 
of to authoriſe corruption. Whoever takes notice of what is faid 10 
done in the world, muſt needs acknowledge that theſe and the like 
maxims are vented abroad every day; fo that in order to obftrud the 
progreſs of corruption, it is abſolutely neceſſary, to undeceive menj i 
reference to theſe ſentiments, and to oppoſe that criminal boeldnels 
which ſhamefully corrupts the truths of religion, and turns impietic 
into religious maxims, and articles of faith, nn. 
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CAV YE W-. 
The Abiſe of Hol Scripture,” 


JT is a dating piece of confidence to authorize Corruption wil 
1 maxims borrowed from religion; but it is the laſt degree” of aus 
acjouſneſs and impiety, to turn the holy Scripture to ſuch" fears 
dalous uſe, and to ſeek in that divine Book pretences and apologia 
for vice; and yet the'extravagance and temerity of many bad Chriſtans 


come up to this pitch, Several declarations of the word of God at 
made by them as many maxims, under which they think to ſhelter" them: 


ſelves: and if we believe them, there is nothing either in their practi 
or opinions, but what is agreeable to the will and intentions of 

himſelf: This'abuſe of the Scripture, I deſign to ſhew, in this chapteh 
to be one of the cauſes of corruption; and it cannot be too ſefjoul) 


The paſſages Re which are abuſed to this purpoſe,” may 
$. 


are brought againſt the neceſſity of good-works. Under the Second, 


will examine thoſe declarations of Scripture,” by which ſome endeavod 


to prove, that all men, without exception, are in a ſtate of — 


"i 


* 


The Firſ comprehends the places wiia 


Cue IV. Corruption of Chriftians. - 161 
which ſubjects them to fin, In the Third place, we ſhall anſwer the 


. gaments drawn from the examples of thoſe ſaints, whoſe ſins are 
ho tecorded in Seripture. And laftly, we ſhall make ſome reflections upon 
coc Scriptures, in which the divine Mercy is promiſed to the greateſt 
5 l | „ wort 49208; „iet tat er wget, 1 19117 425 Fein ; 


ſinners. i 408 = I 2 l 2 5 28 8 * TY "y 25 * 
There are divers paſſages in Scripture,” which being ill underſtood, 


bead many into this pe uaſion, That good-works are not of abſolute 
e neceſſity. Lr more Nr bo 95 ry 

e, then what we read in many places; * That wwe are juſtified by faith, 
I wb by e No dodirine iy more clearly and expreſly Adee 
WY in the Goſpel, than that of juſtifieation by faſth. But it is a . 
6: of this doctrine to conclude from it, that ſalvatiom may be obtained 
1 vithout good- works, This concluſion muſt needs be : ſince the 
4 Co cpel enjoins good-works as a neceſſaty condition in order to ſalvation. 


St. Paul tells us, that + tbiaheut holineſi no man ſhail ſes Gad. And does 
not that import, that none ſhall be ſaved without holineſs and good- 
works? The ſame apoſtle teaches us, that at the! day of judgment, 


5 when men ſhall be admitted into, or excluded from heauen; God will 
re 2 regard to their works, to the good or evil which they ſhall have 


done. f God will render to every man according to his-warks. Ne mu 
all appear before 'the' judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that we may recerve according to 
what we have donc whether good or bad. This is very poſitive, and 
therefore ſince their can be no contradiction in Scripture, here is 
enough already to convince us, thut the doctrine of juſtification! by faith, 
has nothing in it which deſtroys the neceſſity of good- works. 
But it will appear yet leſs difficult to reconcile theſe two doctrines . 
if we ſuppoſe that which no man can reaſonably: conteſt, namely, That 
when the Scripture ſays, that faith is ſufficient» to: ſalvation, we are ito 
underſtand by- the word aith in this propoſition ;| that true faith-which 
the Goſpel requires. Now if we aſk; What that faith is, and by what 
marks may it be known ? All the Apoſtles: will-unanimoully telus, 
That true faith produces a holy life; and that it diſcovers it ſelf by all 
manner of good- works. They aſſign good- works as the eſſential mark 
and character, that diſtinguiſhes a ſaving from an hypocritical faith. 
By that very thing therefore that the Goſpel requires faith, it does like- 
wiſe require good wt ks, ſince faith cannot be without works. And by 
conſequence the opinion of thoſe, who fancy that faith is-ſufficient with- 


by out works, is evidently abſurd, and contrary to the Goſpel, and to the 
"ature of faith it ell. eie e ige h 
em- But to ſet this matter ſtill in a clearer light; it is neceſſary to take 
e rotice here of two miſtakes, which men are apt to run into when. __y 
ol Poo of faith and good- works. The firſt is, that they ſeparate fai 


from works; they look upon ſaith as a thing quite different from works, 


uh and which ſuppſies the want of them; or rather they / oppoſe faith to 

works, as if theſe two things were contrary to each other. A corrupt 
ple re will ſay, 7 confeſs that I have not good works, but however I Hr 
© MET ,. 


r 8 i F «#23 37; 2 
Thoſe who ſpeak thus, ſuppoſe that they may have faith tho' they have 
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LL oo. Cau es of the preſent W 
en eee eee e e e. ef 1 fuk 07 een e 
hat does it preſit, m Brethrengt hougb a man ſay he has faith aud haven 
nig J 03 sti 4 N e e e al ee 
Who can after this ſeparate ſaving faith from good-works ? Canw 
ſeparate that from. faith, which:God: has declared to be-inſeparableFton 
it? It ſhews that men are ſtrangely blinded with ignorange an rt 
dice, when at this time of day we are e te W 
queſtionable; t. ws „ d e e ee e ee ow teri e aig 
The ſecond illuſion is, that men place faith in confidenes alant aa 
2 define it by that. N e Lyra” is nothing elt 
t. to believe that Gad. is mer ifu and: to rely ä n the merits vf 
Chriſt q becauſe>faith-embraces the promiſes of the e 4 
effect of which promiſe is, tao fill the heart with aſſurance and; iA 
ty. It is beyond all doubt, that ſos the moſt part true faith is \attendd il * 
vith confidence. But copfilence isl nate he Whole of faith; and f an-Wll © 
not imagine what part of God's, word: countenances that notion, which 
places the ęſſence of faith in auce alen. . t e ee 
The faith which the Goſpel ſpeaks; oh, conſiſts in believing that Je, 
is the .Chriſt, the Son of God, and the. Saviour of the wonldg ig em 0 
bracing his doctrine as true, r e in doing di 8 
commandments, and hoping for ſalvation from him. But the xeſolying a 
all-faith and religion into acts of, aaufidence, is the moſt Ex g 
conceit that can enter into a man's head. If this notion Wag ue, My 
would follow from it, that in order to he ſaved, it ;is,cnough: fora: mari * 
to believe that he ſhall be, ſayed. ;, Which is the ſame. thing as 40 fh p 
That whoever would have a right to conſide in God, needs de no mt 1 
in order to that, than actually ta truſt: in him; and that is & M « 
culous thought, which turns all religion into a ſtrong fancy. Beloze wy 7 
good reaſon and ſolid grounus far our belief. Before e truſt in Goh 
we ought to ſatisfy. our ſelves that we have a right to conſide in him Wl - 
for can a man be ſaved only becauſe without any ground. r reaſon qe a ＋ 
cies that he ſhall? We ought. not to rely upon God: but, accordingly I, 
-his' promiſe. Now God has promiſed nothing to thoſe who live and ar 
hardened in fin; far from promiſing any thing to ny threatens 
them with inevitable ruin. What claim or title then can an baum 0 
ſinner have to, the mercy of God? What confidence can ge pee Wn e 
God's promiſes, as long as he continues impenitenti None at a . 
.cept we ſuppoſe in God a general decree, to ſaveindifferenty all forts d N 
e df ĩ 
Ie muſt. net be fd, "Thar zheſs conſiderations ate apt to e 
diſturb the peace of men's conſciences; for they will alarm none f thok = 
who are animated with true faith and; fincere piety. And as to ney 
ve do them a great piece of ſervice, when we, awaken and Yerrify.0ng . 
. out of that falſe quiet, into which a groundleſs confidence has betray „, 
them. On the other hand, it is a e thing to teach, Teen 
j ſdence is the moſt eſſential thing to faith for by this e may. alarin fm | | 
good men, who: either through melancholy or want of inſtruchon 
dieſtitute of confidence and inward peace. And it has certainly are 
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fons which imply, that C 
of them, and 125 they have no influence on men's falvation'e 


fore I add, That he ſpeaks thus with relation to 


2 we are Jufti ified by't 


Caoss IV. 


ed, that ſeveral S568; effons are fallen into black thi ah d fad. 
ples ebe eir ſalvation, a 5 jave in fome meaſute de 
ſponded,. beca they did not find confidence,” and a kale N of 
God i in ew e eee een * 
From all theſe reflections it dorv'evidy 5 buch peer 
ought, nor can be ſeparated from 1 3 5 Lge ng bog 
much obliged to apply themſelves tt to god: EPI "5 hy ue) © | 7 
and to have fai Ks { 
But now if it be aſked, wy St. — ben opp 9 5 | 


why he excludes” works, when he treats" of 1 n T A1 
That the Apoſtle aims at two Bogr by y this.” His defſgu is to — 
1. That works are not the cauſe aid foundation of men th vation; er 
that it flows from a 5 Pt mercy y of God throu b er t. Thi 
he proves wi to the” Hes ins Alc 
Super, of His "ie to the Wo 0 he did hot 

t good- works are not necellaty" under the er at 0 7 
ur ons are too ear to leave the leaſt ode 977 dou IG ws 
matter: to rejet the meritariouſtiefs of one thing, and 
to deny theit neceffity is andther. But 2 8 it may be 


that St. Paul! aces ele exclude” works, and that he wes bel 
Kae are no Na obli ed to the | 
"as 


cauſes or conditions ; but on the contrary, are oppoſed to faith'*' there- 
4m works of the'cere- 
monial law, and eſpecially to circumciſion. There were many ift St. 
Paubs time, who aſſerted, that Chriſtians were bound to obſerve” thioſe 
legal ordinances. It was about, this queſtion" that the Rpoſtles met met * 
Feruſalem, and determined, Thal Chriftians are juſtified I faith only, 


that the yoke of Maſaical ne "our ht not tu be laid upon them. 
lame controverſy. is handled: ; HO t, Paul, in his her 1 to the ce 


where giving” an zccbunt of fis diſpute with Sk. Plteß, and of his e- 
proving him for his too e compliance” with! e he Artus, 
th 70 and "the works F the 

/ * IE nl N, * 3. 2 94 
Why has not that dterener been oblerved which Sti Paul makes 
about works? When he pay. 'of the works of che Moſaical lau be 
calls them the works of the latb, of bare! works ; but when he treats ef 


the works which the Goſpel 1. e calls them g, be- 


cauſe they are really good, holy and profitable in their dn nature ; but 
this title of good-warks, is lev? 6H tiber the works of the cere- 
monial law, which conſidered in themſelves had nothing of goodneſs | or 
bolineſs in them. In a word, gbod-works in St. Phi? ſtyle, are Quite 


another thing than barely works, or the works of the .. 


If this. had been conſi ered, 9 ains needed not to have wal 
taken, to make +4 St. Paul agree ames.. "+ St. Paul ſays, That 


nan is juftified by faith @oithour the 60 E of the Inw ;; f and St. nes, That 
man is juſtified by, works, a ale. xt by faith ouly. There is no contradiction 
between — two A 


Both 1 pot 


5 een | 
if 'the 


Ad x. 4 mob. M. 26 8 Gal. ü 16. | 1 les b. * 
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[08 . Ganſex of the preſent > rb 
2 ne 2 i Paul diſputing againſt the Terug who woul 
r 


AS 9 5 the works of the Seen law; #, 
Chriſt ; 18 ſufficient, 6 Ar it. brings. forth. good. 
ſerve the Moe ans $ 


ting ity 
-works, and ſo 4d * 8 1 our Saviour" s morals ; * 
8 chat fai which docs: not produce: good-works, i is not ſulficien 
to 2 vation. — not this the fame doctrine with 'St. Pauls} 3 ins 


7 12 55 
Fel 99 


is aler bes ed to i el to. in OO Nay, Faith 
TE e 85 God Fan he le x 


ſaved without thera too 1 7 ſince the 1 * ered is the ſame. thing 


the being ſaved: now if a man can be ſaved without ood. wor * 

may ſee the face of God without holineſs; which is Grech 7 contray 
to what St, Paul. tells. us, That Without AM 0 . ul fee tte 
Lend. 

2. A great many people i imagine, that it is ane. of the Fen Fes of 
Chriſtians, not t I tyed, to.the obſervation of God's law as the, Jew 
were; ſome miſtaken, places giye occaſion to that error, ang Wees aut 
this; + Me are no more under the law but under grace." ſe work 

-are thus interpreted. The law did pres works,. but the Goſpel requiri 
. only faith; the law did threaten, but the Goſpel /j 22 only of grace and pat- 
don. So that to reguire works, at 17915 time of day, is to bring back the al. 
ation ＋ the laws There is ſting truth in this reaſoning; 
3 thoſe Who make: uſe. of it to free them clves from the obſervation df 
God's commandments, do very little underſtand either what the Jay « 
the Goſpel is, and wherein theſe two diſpenfations differ. It is gert 
that the law was a diſpenſation. of ſeverity,; it did; not propoſe: 40. me 
remiſſion of ſins and ſalvation as the Goſpel does. Ihe law had mt 
that power and efficacy 10 ſanctify men, which grace has. The law lad 
upon the Jews, a great many obligations which were not only. burden. 
iome and painful; but which beſides had no intrinſecal holineſs in then 


and thoſe duties i enjoyned under à curſe. The law-it ſelf was a] 


time of ſeverity. and malediction, in reſpect to all the nations of dl 
- earth, fince all the while that e did ſubſiſt, they were 2 


* Heb. xi. 14. | 54 7 18 th Row, vi. Us,7 $ 
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ictneſs; {6 


care N. Oreruptisn 'of Gbriftians, _— 
from the coyenant which God had made wich the Jets. In theſe Rye 
ul regards, we are not under the law, Vit under grace 
But if from this that we are not under the law; we ſhould infer, that 
we are no longer bound to de What is juſt; this inferenee would oyer-/ 
turn the whole Goſpel, and transform teligion into Iibertiniſm. If be? 
cauſe we are under grate we ought to ſpeak ns" more of werks 3 Why 
hould the Goſpel preſeribe works, and the fame works which the law 
enjoyned, excepting only the ceremonies? Why ſhould this Goſpel 
call us to a holineſs} which exeeeds that of the Jett, ànd enforce this 
obligation, with more terrible threatnings, than thoſe of the law? Why | 
id our Saviour, John the Baptiſt and the Apoſtles; preach up 'repent- 
ance, and enter upon their miniſtry with theſe words, ® Repent ye 
According to the hypotheſis of theſe men, they ſhould have ſpoken" to 
them after this manner, This it ihe time of grace, the law ig pat, 'and the 
cvenant of toorłs ig aboliſhed 3. therefore fear nothing, let not your fins trouble 
yu, fir ſalvation is prumiſed to all mant ind. W hence comes it to pals that 
our | Saviour ſpeaks only of works, in his ſermon upon the mount; or 
that St. Paul declares; that the natural intention andthe proper effect of 
grace, is to teach men to live according to the rules of temperance, juſtice; and 
zodineſs? Muſt we ſay, that God is altered that he does not love ho- 
lineſs ſo much now, as he did heretoſore; or that ſin is become leſs 
odious to him, ſince it was expiated by the death of his Son? Bur (it 
is ſaid) zwe are no more under the lum. What, are Chriſtians then a la- 
leſs people? On the. contrary we are under the law; mean under the 
law of Chriſt, under t the 4¹⁰ dhe ſpirit of liſe, which" mates ut free 
r . og OD PS > 
But let us hear St. Paul himſelſ, in what ſenſe and reſpect does he fay,' 
That we are no more under the law but under grace © He ſays this, preciſe- 
y to ſhew, that we ought to live no longer in ſin. Theſe are his own 
words, + What then? Shall we fin becauſe we are not under the law burt 
under grace? "God forbid. On the: contrary,” fin ſhall not have dominion © 
wer you, for ye are not under the lau but under grace; you were formerly. 
the ſervants'of fin, but now being made free {om fon; and become the ſervants 
of God, ye have your fruit untd holineſs. Wie need but read the equel of 
his diſcourſe to ſee how he inveighs againſt thoſe, who turned the grace 
of the Golpel into a pretence to liye in ſinn #10.D0) Ct} e 
Before | leave this matter, I ſhall take notice of two errors, which 
are pretty common. The firſt is, the applying to Chriſtians at this day, 
al thoſe thiags Which were ſpoken. of old by the Apoſtles, to the con- 
rerted Jews. It is ſaid, That toe are no mort under the lau; and Chrifs 
ans are often exhorted to bleſs God for being no longer under the curſe 
of the law, and the yoke of Moſes, And upon this a great many oppo- 
tions are obſerved betwixt the law and the Goſpel. For my part, I do 
not think thoſe exhortations and oppoſitions, ſo very proper to be inſiſt- 
ed on, when we are ſpeaking to men who never were Jeus; unleſs we 
do it with a deſign to ſhew the excellency of the Goſpel covenant, above 
that of the law, and the advantages of Chriſtians above Jets. For af 
ter all, the law was given only to the Jes, and the Gentiles were ne- 
„ SS... 8 
Matth. iii. 2. & iv. Wo. * N Rom. vil 2. 
f Rom. vi. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. | PR x OA Ot . 


Cauſes of the pee. e 


166% ) 
ver. jected to the ceremonies or the eurſe of it, as; the Zeus were, 
Why ſhould we then ſay to people who never were under de -law,..7; 
are mo more under the law? The Apoſtles indeed ipok e. in that) manner 
to the converted Fetus; but as to thoſe who wete formerly Pagans, it 
would be moxe fitting to tell them; . 27% have been rorfuerted: fm de 
to the living God, Remembir that g dere in times pa/d;:Gantiles withaut hede 
and without Cod in the world ; and therefore live ne longer like Heathen, lg 
is a great fault not to expound the Sciipturę according to the true coe 
of th and to apply all that it,contains, to all ſorts of perſons. without 6 
on. N Atlan engaged? oc eee, 
The other error is of greater conſequence. People fan) "that be. 
cauſe we are not under the law, which was a covenant; of rigom we are 
now to ſpeak of nothing elſe to men, but of grace and promiles, anc 
that it is contrary to the ſpirit of the Goſpel, to threaten and to denounce 
curſes againſt fingers. It has been ſaid already, in What ſenſe the law! 
Was a covenant of rigor, in oppoſitian to the covenant fegte, bu 
the Goſpel has alſo its curſes, and they axe much more terrible than thoſe 


of the law., The Goſpel ſpeaks of the future puniſhments of anotherffil - 
life, in much clearer and ſtronger expteſſions, than the lau dees. T *: 
be convinced of this, we need but reſſect upon that oppoſitioa Which St. . 
Paul makes between de lau and the Goſpel, in the zenth chaptet te ce . 

Hebrem's, He that deſpiſed Moſes's law died without mere under two or thre 
witneſſes ; of how mach forer puniſhment, Juppeſe ye, ſhall he be thought worthy ** 
who Has trodden under foot be Sen of Gad, and has, counted\thebludef ail © 
equenant wherzwith be was ſanfiified an unbech thing, and bag dont dig 
unta the ſpirit of grace ? © Ie know him that has ſaid, Vengeance. \belangeth 150 
unto me, 1 will recompenſe, ſaith the, Lord. , It is a fearful thing to fall i 
the hand of the A vin God. 5 
3. The Libertines do likewiſe abuſe what St. Paul ſays in the pie, 
to the + Galatians concerning Chriſtian, liberty; when he declares hat ix 
Chrifians are freed from the bondage of the law, when he exhorts them, f i 
land faſi in that liberty, and proteſts, that Chriſt prafiteth nothing ta tho 11 
wha would be juſtified. by the law. , But a man may fee with half.an ee. 
2. the Apoſtle meant only, that Chriſtians are no longer bound to. ob a 
| enen the other ceremonies of the law. of Ales. That - 
St. Paul has no other view or deſign but this, will plainly appear -ts a 
20 0% will read the whole epiſtle, and particularly ihe fend -* 
chapckr of it. anne | 
In the V chapter we find tuo things which are deciſive in«his matter 
1. Se. Paul ſpeaks there expreſly of eircumciſion. t Babe Paul jail .. 
unto you, that if ou be qircumc iſed Chrift ſbail profit you nothing fr 4.191 :. 
fre. again to every, man that is circumeiſed, that he is a debtor ta. do the while . 
law, Lhrift is become of none effect unto. you, wheſpever of you are, Juftified 1 0 
the law, ye ar D grace, 2 It is, very obſervable, with what cir P 
cumſpection the Apoſtle delivers himſelf, leſt his doctrine ſhould be wel: , 
ed, to fayour licentiouſneſs; after he had ſaid, ¶ Jou are called unto libert), ba z. 
adds immediately, only uſe not liberty for an occqſion to the fleſh, He explain ng 
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exhortationS, an e with bels Tembr 
contain, t the ſum. bt Fg | Tine ; 1 "For i in 7 Chrt rift. Ck neither. 11 105 


1 Jh We any th hing, . 11 Hiliccume, an, ut 70 now . $ F t is to 


in, Vi b Red ley, TY Tk ma 11 "not, ſo "he. N, 
leres in e 9 t, and 5 


Pee, 1 eber an CL 
ery be on. them all w SEN 59 120 thing — 5 
than th 6 75 ine? iow 0 for y be, Chriſtian li- 
berty is all ws N ſet x ol yea from the in 2 keep 'God's « com- 
nandments, | W Þ Paul fays 10 1555 0 fion and che ere 
monics of the law, is by & <normgus 8 Yo turned againſt the; ly 
commandments of the Son of God. * Can > Of tos i thin 8 " odious 


0 8 be imagined, 1380 the peryerting Script tu e at this 


nate 
Thoſe, wh plead 0 e of corruption, are wont to ject 
wi what is PT in 50 f of Freie, this Tentence e 'of Solomon „ T Be 
ut righteous, overmuch, neither make thyſe . And what infe- 
tences do they not draw from thence ? © hey onclude from this place, 
That a man ought. not to pretend ſo much to olineſs, or. to Tet 1 up for a 
good man, and that in all things a. mediocrit is beſt: One ma "eaſily 
pprehend that ſuch. ſentiments | muſt needs inti duce. licentiouſneſs ; 
eſpecially, when they are Aan to be e by a Divine: autho- 


* 
Q=* 


C3 Ho — 


nity, 

| But let us ſte whether or no, Rk conceits can be founded upon this 
ſentence of Solomon's. 1 ſhall aſk in the firſt lace,, Whether it is poſ- 
ible for a man to be too Juſt, or too mk, 1 whether there can be a 
vicious excels i in  righteouſne 555 wiſdom ? jan may be over righte- 
ous, he ra bi kewiſe love <P much; 15 o be righteous, and to 
love God is the ſame thing. Now God r equires. that we ſhould love 
tim with all our heart, and con 1 ts we ſhould be as righteous, | 
x it is poſſible for us 80 be. Pup. uf TOM. being over-righteous, - 5 
can never be ri ghteous enough. ' we can never be rigliteous 
enough, is there: any occaſion to na 2 that we ſhould not be oer 
ighteous? I wiſh men had at leaſt that reverence for the Sea as 
not to make it ſpeak abſürdities. 

I know the ordinar evaſion.: vicious, men will fay, that when piety | 
runs to excels, it 1 t to ſuperſtition or pride, and becomes troubleſome 
and ridiculous. Every body ſays that, but without reaſon, I have re- 
futed that opinion, that ſheweld that true piety never degenerates into ſu- 

perſtition, or pride, and that devout men who are ſuperſtitious, « or trou- 
lleſome, haye but a falſe devotion, - or a miſguided zeal, 

This may direct us to the true meaning of the ſentence 3 in Pn ; 
7 does n not ſpeak here of true juſtice : and. wiſdom. For whether 

de may have an eye here upon ſuperſtitious or hypocritical perſons whoſe | 
righteouſneſs, is but Uh nl which ſenſe is adopted by many inter- 
preters, or whether he ſpeaks of thoſe who exerciſe juſtice with too much 
1 4 ſeverity, 

* Chap. vi. 15. Ver. 16. 4 Fedel, vi 16. 


fine complaint of David, muſt therefore be underſtood with ſome re- Wl ii; 
ſtrictions. e NS TO 096 | 


not much better than the Heathens, and that they had as much need of 
a Saviour. M bat then, are we better than they! No in ng wiſe, ue 
have before proved both Fews and Gentiles that they are ull under fin This 
is the aſſcrtion which St. Paul maintains, and which he pfoves from 


168 Cui of the preſent . ce 
ſeverity, as ſome think; or whether as it is conceived by athers, he that e 


ters z however, is 3s" plain, that, Sdemen dats nor TRaRBER with 
men, who Fran follow the rules of true juſtice and wiſdom.” tat 


n 


Solomon's, deſign; then the meaning of this place is clear and rational, * 


and has nothing in it contrary to piety 3. whereas the ſenſe Which ie pull - 2 
upon theſe, words by the Libertines, is both abſurd and impius. tis 
 _ Thofe who would either juſtify or excuſe corruption ; uſe to'abjett in Wl vord 
the ſecond place, That fince the Scripture” teaches that ll wen, andeven Wi inc 
good men are deeply engaged in corruption: it moſt follow'fromthence, Wl nc: 
that holineſs and good-works, are not fo very neceſſary, aud hat the Will xt 
practice of theſe is impoſhble. Now to prove this univerſal. corruption WY is » 
of all men, they bring ſeveral declarations ffom 'Scripture,” aud this Wl apo 
among the reſt, There is nit one that doeth good, no not ane, ee. E 1, Wl «i 
Kom. . © IO Cote et iy RS . Hea 
If their meaning in citing theſe words, was only to Thew, "that there Wl vn 


is no man altogether free from. ſin ; and if it was granted on the other 
hand, that good men do not fin in the ſame manner that the wicked do; 


is | 0 on jg abc pad bt e „ 
I would not quarrel much about this interpretation, Nen not 17 4 F, 
ther exact or agreeable to the ſcope” of David in the 19th Pſalm. But time 
there is ancther deſign in it, which is to infer from theſe "words, that min 


men differ very little from one another, that they are all guilty of many Wl +: 
great fins, and that none do, or can practiſe the duties of holineſs. In . 
a word, this is intended for the apology of corruption, and to ſilence Wi ti: 
If what David ſays in this place is to be ſtrictly underſtood, it will WM bu 
follow, that there is not one good man upon earth; that all men are or 
perverted, that they are all become abominable by their fins, and that Wo 
there is not one ſingle perſon that is juſt, or that fears God, But this Wl v. 
conſequence raiſes horror, it is contrary to truth and experience, and to il tic 
what the Scripture declares in a thouſand places, where it ſpeaks of good | 

men, and diſtinguiſhes them from the wicked. , Nay, this conſequence Wl n: 
may be deſtroyed from what we read in that very Palm, which mentions Will + 
the juſt who are protected by God, and the ke who perſecute them. 10 


By reading the XIV Pſalm, we may perceive that David intends to Wi © 


defcribe ip it, the extreme corruption of men in his time. There he & 


draws the piQture of impiety and Atheiſm, and ſpeaks of thoſe fools, who 
fa in their hearts that there is no God, and whoſe life is 4 continued 
Hain of ſins. It muſt be obſerved in the next place, that when vt. 
aul cites els words out of the XIV P/alm in the epiſtle to the R.. 
I. he does it with a deſign to ſhew, that the Jeu were 


0 that 
* Rom. uf, 9. f of þ 4” — oat 


CavsE TV. Co) y upt ian of Cbriſtians. 
aut complaint which David made of old t There is not one that dors go 
be. From whence he concludes, that" all niouths miyt 2 and that 
al the world is become” giiilty before God; ſo that the la Meſs "could 
wither juſtify nor ſunctify the Jeus. But he teaches at the ſame time, 
un Chriſt was comè to reſdue men out of that miſerable condition. 
zud it were a ſtrange thing if we 'muſt' ſtil? ſay of Chriſtians, - That there 
ie none that does good, % not one. © Ws oy int ; 1 7 082? be i EAR 3 9 8 
2. This anſwer is to be applied to that place in the Epheſiant, where 
d i aid, {| That we art dead in treſpaſſes und ins, for to the ſume end theſe 
yords are quoted. I do not deny but all men abſtracting from the Di- 
ine grace, are to be conſidered as dead in their ſins. That is St: Paul's 
neaning in that place; he ſpeaks here of che natural ſtate of men, and 


the WW particularly of Heathens; which was à ſtate of corruption and death, 
ion u which they had periſhed had not God taken pity upon them. But the 
his WY Jpoſtle intends to make the Epheſiuns ſenſible of that ünparallebd merey 
14. % God by which they were converted to Chriſtianity, being but poor 
- WH Heathens before, who were dead in their ſins, and obnoxious to the 
ere vrath of God. He docs not ſay to them, you are dead in ybur fins; it is 
ber 2 falſifying the text to cite it ſo, and to ſay, we are dead in 2 5 but 
Oo; WY were dead, he ſpeaks of the times paſt when they were Heathens; 
e Anong 100m, ſays he, ſpeaking of the Fews, we had our converſation'in 
ot 8 tines pa/?, in the lufts of our fleſh, fiilfilling the deſires of way and of\the 
at WW un, but now, he adds, God has quickned us together with\'Chriſt; both yon 
ny WY tit were Heathens, and we that were Fews, are raiſed again from this ſpi- 
ln WY * death by virtue of God's great mercy.” This is the true meaning of 
ce dat place, which gives us a lively idea of men's natural corruption, and 


o that happy ſtate to which Chriſt has exalted them. I do not deny 
but that many Chriſtians are ſtill in the ſame condition with Heathens, 
or very near it, being dead in their fins, and following the courſe of this 


at N vorld; but this can be faid only of bad Chriſtians, and not of thoſe 
s Wl vio have felt the divine and ſanctifying virtue of the Chriſtian reli- 
0 gion. 4: $3.51 EO 47 3 7 D 14H td 21 it: £754 er . 
d 3. It will be further ſaid; That we muſt needs acknowledge, that all 


nen without exception are ſinners, becauſe that is St. John's" doctrine, 
+ If we jay that we have no ſin we deceive ourſelves, That is a truth which 
no man denies, ' becauſe" it is too evident both from Scripture and expe- 
tence. But we mult take care to underſtand this propoſition aright, x 
all men are ſinners; and that we explain it ſo, as that it may comport with 
that juſt difference we are to make between good and bad men; elſe un- 
ber a pretence that all men are ſinners, the diſtinction between virtue 
ind vice will be taken away. It is fit to remark upon this occaſion, 
tat the Scripture does not give the name of ſiuners to all men, but only 
tothe wicked and impious, this may be ſeen in the whole book of Pſalms. 
When we fay then, that we ate all poor ſinners, we muſt know in-what 
eaſe we ſay Id „ an oO an Eres Vo AY and Yarn. 
As to theſe worde, F we ſay that we have no ſin tue deceive ourJeives, 
li is viſtble that St. John ſays this upon two accounts, uhich relate to 
wo forts of ſins, into which men may fall. Firſt there are great fins, 
ea 3 ett ec The att ni un OL Yah” NS: Some 
ichn i en O07 IE eee 
&e. 19 : t I John i. 8. 
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bore, an 0 85 e and wu 2 —— rw rp 
balomon S ma to 1 * Me: fu "ih ut he mot th 0 
in only that the Juſt: falls. . wot pn ll, ſignifies ſometimes to, 
but falling denotes; likewiſe Mage nr „to be afiivied, and a man 
«blind who does not ſee, that in th ; otd fa 
keond ſenſe. The 17 verſe. which comes immediately after that which; = 
ye are now n beyond exception, Rejayce net when, thy: 
neny falleth, & o. Beſides thoſe wh are acguainted with the ſagred ſtyle, 
now, that it does not uſually expreſs the ſins of infirmityy, to which: the 
it are ſubject, by the word alli that word imparting commonly, the 
jll of wicked men. 3. Solamon is made to ſay, That the jgſigñ nan fins 
(ven times a day. This is another falſifying, an addition to tha tant which! = 
gof no ſmall conſequence. Seven times a day, is not in the text, there 
zonly /even times.” Every body knows that ſeven times ignites, many 
mes. And ſo the meaning would be, that the juſt do nothing elſe but 
raoſgreſs ; that many times à day he falls into ſin. But who does not 
ke, that this would be the deſeription of a man in whom fin teigus, and 
vho is habitually engaged in it, and not the character of a, man? 
do not ſay, but that juſt men have their weak ſides, and falſiſometimes 
into ſin ; this happens more or leſs according to the degree of their rege - 
gration; but it is impious to ſay, that their life is ſpeat in continual 
ins, and that they offend God at e e and yet this is hat men 
would eſtabliſh from this maxim, That the juſte/t man 2 times a day. 
Thoſe who have a mind to quote the Scripture, ſhould: neither add to, 
wor diminiſh from it; they ſhould not alter the words, nor divide ſen - 
ences from what goes before and what follows ; for otherwiſe there is 
3 nor impiety, which may not be proved from the word of 


0 : +4 S134 v if 64 SOT COS Of 35 5:61 age 0 „ n 
5. But our adverſaries will ſay, Whether that place is alledged right 
« wrong, it does not matter much, ſince there are others which ſay the 
ke thing in ſtronger expreſſions. Does not St. Paul ſay, Rom. vil. 2 7 
an carnal, fold under fin; far in me dtuelleth no good thing far that which: 
Ids, I allow not: and what I wauld, that du I not ʒ but what d hate that do J. 
fe a law in members, warring againſt the law of my mind, aud bringing 
ne into captivity ta the law of ſin, which is in my members. Ou4retched man 
that I am, who ſhall deliver: me from the body of this death ! If St. Paul 
himſelf ſpeaks after this manner, who can deny, that the greateſt ſaints fall 
ato very heingus/ſins, and have ſtill a large ſtock of corruption.in them: 
Thoſe who draw this inference from the words of St. aul, him - 
heak that which is quite contrary to his thoughts. He js ſo far from 
kjing any thing that favours the cauſe of ſinners ; that on the contrary 
us deſign is to prove, the neceſſity of a good liſe, and to make men ſen- 
lble of the efficacy of the Goſpel in reference to ſanctification. He had 
this in his view, in the vii chapter to the Romans, where he repreſents the 
difference between a' corrupt and a regenerated man, and between the 
condition of man under the law, and his ſtate under the (Goſpel. So that 
il he ſays of the carnal man ſold under fit, &c. is to be underſtood of a 
corrupt man, living under the law. Nin 543 ii nch en ich 4793 5 
, ”\, 1.24 BS3 « Þe Joh EE 4! ty ir 4FL ofy F228 099 yo 52 Iam 
„ | „ en £4o 35s 0G 1 © | 
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text, the word. a is uſtd in this 


6 Cauſes of the projent - Pwr: 1 
I am net ignorant that divines, otherwiſe able and pious men hat 
thought that St. Paul ſpeaks of himſelf in this chapter, and that he 10 
preſents there, what paſtes within a regenerate man; but I Kno like 
wiſe that a great many orthodox divines have rejected that expoſition 
as contrary to the ſcope of the apoſtle, to the conſtant doch rine of the 
New Teſtament,» and to the ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion. It is a fd 
thing that when a place is capable of two ſenſes, men ſhould pitch upon 
that, which comes nearer to the pretenſions of ſinners. I do not intend 
here to enter inta a diſpute, nor to offend thoſe of a contraty opinbng 
am perſuaded that they have no deſign to countenance corruption but as 
in all' things we ought to ſeek the truth, and as the truth here is of gent 
conſequence” for the promoting of piety, fo I entreat thoſe ue might 
have ſcruples concerning thoſe wo ds to make theſe following re- 
2 ̃ͤ‚ ao wi hm, (19:19), aro Rs 
1. Let them ſeriouſly and impartially conſider,” Whether it may be 
ſaid, that St. Puul was a carnal man fold under ſin, a man who did uo 
xd but evi; und a man involved in death; theſe are the ſtrangeſt ex- 
preſſions which can be uſed, and which the Scripture uſes to gi I the 
character of wicked and impious men? To believe this of St. nl i866 
very hard, that a man muſt be able to digeſt any thing, who'is not Rtaitled 
af, e 34 2vight ee, A5 | CC 
2. I deſire them to attend to the drift of St. Paul; he had undertaken 
to ſne w, that the doctrine of juſtification by faith, did not introduce licen- 
tiouſneſs ; this he had proved in the whole vi chapter, as may appear by 
the reading it. Is it likely that in the vii chapter, he ſnould e 
that he had eſtabliſhed in the preceding, and ſay, that the holieſt men are 
captivated to the law of ſin? If this be St. Paul's doctrine, what becomes 
of the efficacy of faith to produce holineſs, and how could he have an- 
ſwered that objection which he propoſes to himſe}f, chap. NM. 1. and 15, 
Shall ue continue in fin,” ſhall we ſin, we that are under graze? St. Paul 
ought to have granted this objection, if it be true, that the moſt rege- 
nerate, are ſold to ſin. But it is plain, that in the vii chapter he goes on . 
to prove what he had laid down already, to wit, that the Goſpel fanckißies . 
men, and not only this, but that the Goſpel alone ean ſanctify men, and WY : 
that the law could not. I'his is the ſcope of the whole chapter. 
| 

! 

| 


he - 
1 8 


In the very firſt four verſes, he ſhews that Chriſtians are no lungen unde 
the law, nor conſequently under fin, and that they are dead to the law, that 
they may bring forth fruits. unto God. He expreſſes himſelf more clearly 
yet in the th verſe, where he ſays, that there is a conſiderable difference 

between thoſe who are under the law, and thoſe who are in Jeſus Chak, | 

He plainly diſtinguiſhes theſe two ſtates, and the time paſt from the pre. 

ſent. Men tot were in the fleſh, ſays he, the motions of ſin which were by 
the law, did work in our. members to ring forty fruits unto death, but new 
we are delivered from the law, that "we ſhould ſerue in newneſs of Jpirit. 
Theſe are the two ſtates ; the ſtate paſt was a ſtate! of corruption, the 
preſent ſtate is a ſtate of holineſs: But as it might have been inferred 
from thence, that the law was the cauſe of ſin, the apoſtle refutes that 
imagination, from the th to the lath verſte 1 22 I 6 
After this, he deſcribes the miſerable condition of a man wh⁰ is not 
regenerated by grace, and who ſtill is under the law. He begins wo 
F-25353 243 X 5 is 
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tis from the-14th verſe, by ſaying, the law is ſpiritual, hut. I am carnal 
kid under ſin, & e, A1 * 80 dont it wi 54 ſaid, that St, Paul ſpeak: 
i himſelf, and not of thoſe Who are.under the law); for ſays he, T 4 
ano, &c. But one may eaſily ſee that the Apoſtle. uſes here a way q 

ing which is very. ordinary in diſcourſe, and by which he that ſpeaks 
puts himſelf in the room of thoſe he ſpeaks of. And St. Paul had the 
nore reaſon to expreſs himſelf after this manner, becauſe he had been 
limſelf under the law, before he was converted to Chriſtianity. There 
ne many inſtances in Scripture of this way of ſpeaking, and we find one 
in this very chapter Which is beyond exception, St. Paul ſays in the 


{:nſe, is, that when the apoſtle conſiders arid ſpeaks of himſelf as a Chri 
| e "To be ſatisfy*d of this we qeed 
iſtles 


i «4 £ 


here, verſe-7, 8. That ily > rnd is felt and relgns within a 


plage God, and have not his pirit, If he fa 
in me dwelleth no good thing; he declares, ' 
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eſus, who walk not after moto Aer the Spirit. For the 
ie, be made ine free from 
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bes in him who is dead to fin ? That he who is not in the fleſh, is a 
1 1 8 carnal 
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Ec thing dwells in thoſe in whom Chrilt dwells? That à n iN 


ame time miſerable and happy, a ſlave, and yet delivered.by Jeſus Chrin 
enden et dee tilt, ts It.nor to call e e gs 
to put darkneſs for light, and light for darkneſs ?” Is it not to. adj 


downright contradictions in Scripture? But eſpecially, is it not to ope 


a door to licentiouſneſs, and to give us a firange notion of 2 regene 
there are no remnants g 


By all that has been faid, I do not mean that 
corruption. in thoſe who are regenerated. Neither do L deny, but th; 
in thats Fhoje e is but begun, there is ſome ſuch ſtruggle 2s 
that which is deſéribed in this chapter. This is * Muſcubus's. notion, ; 
his Commentary upon the Romans, But that this chapter Wau de 
the picture of a 7egenetate man, and of a true mender of hiſt, js 
thing ſo contrary to the Goſpel, and to all the ideas of religion, that on 
an Hardly imagine, how there could ever.be men, who believe it. 
III. Burt that which corrupt Chriſtians endeavour te prove by thok 
paſſages I have mentioned, they think to put out of all gueſt by-th 
examples of thoſe ſaints whoſe ſins are recorded inthe y * 1 0 thi 

urpoſe they alledge Noah, Lot, Abraham, . Sanipſon, David," Solomon: Ft. 
Pau, 'St. Peter, &c. and from theſe inſtances 1157 conclude, that fine 


\ * 


hoſe great ſaints fell into, ſuch, heavy fins ; fin is no obſtacle't g- e 
tion, and that it is not inconſiſtent with-piety; r wh 
Ik we did make a right uſe, of the word of God, we would a ;,. 
a quite contrary inference from theſe inſtances ;_ and conlider. that. it u 5, 
abſurd to-plead, precedents againſt an expreſs law. If we mult needs be 6 
governed by examples; we ought certainly to chuſe the gabd, and net de 
the bad ones; to imitate what is praiſe-worthy in th | 


- WO! the ſaints, and not WW o 
what deſerves blame; their faults being.like ſo many.beacons, fet** be 
keep us from ſtriking upon the ſame'rocks. 4 

But to anſwer directiy; I ſay firſt, that we are a little 00 t ho rat 
among - ſaints, ſome illuſtrious perſons mentioned in the ſacred hiſtory; | 
who perhaps were nothing leſs than holy men, and who it may, be cid i 'r 
periſh in their fins, tho' God thought fit to make aiſe of them, fo carry 20 
on the deſigns of his Providence, and to deliver his people. It woult be 
a raſh thing to pronounce upon any man's ſalvation, or 127 25 "i g. 
verently of thoſe great men; but the inſtance of Solomon, whoſe'lalvation ju 
has been at all times queſtioned by divines, ſhould teach us, not to be Wl f. 
ſo haſty, in placing thoſe among ſaints, of whom the Seripture ſpeaks Wi 7, 
with ſome honour, and in heltermg ou drr under nl examples. 1 
As to thoſe who by the teſtimony of the Scripture. i felf, did truly fear m 
God; I might 'obſerve that they fell but once into thoſe ſins related. in 05 
the ſacred hiſtory; which would: by no means favour impenitent and 7 
habitual finners. But this anſwer does not fully ſatisfie; for beſides that 'P 
it ſuppoſes a thing which in reſpect of ſeveral perſons cannot certain be WW ; 
| known; there are ſome ſins which, are ſo black, ſuch as adultery,and th 
apoſtacy, that a man can hardly commit them more than once, except de h; 
is altogether ſold to ſin, and further, any one of thoſe ſins is incompatible 
„%% at W; 
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Unger of 9 bag. * e which. 9 0 tel 
2 have expre 91 or hem, Tf b 1 8 5 wh 3 . ot 
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"ha which j 1s the Þ 757 of 1111 17 5 er N | iſe h 

er of his fault, in 25 * er? What 2 oY uch W 
a l nfy to yay N iye in ſi nc 1 who hi fore 1 5 
od men 


will him the — 5 ; 29895 imd elf as th 

Thoſe wow me. 0 1 they did, in hopes: 845 they tha 
manner wipe £ their i ins repentance and am ene men reason jt 
ike, 3 man, who fhould wall ow down poyſon, and gonclude, it wo 
hat kill him, becauſe ſome who have. been yſoned, have eſcaped death 
But that which, deſerves | | our gelten conſideration, i is the time 
which thoſe ſaints ly din, , There, 1s great difference between us Ch 
ſans, and the Toe men ner the, 9 Teſtament. Men before OS 
had not by a great deal that ligtt which, we haye; and did hot Nen FR 
we do, the duties of .holineſs., ., Out Saviour teaches us that diſtinet 
when he ſays, * That John the. Ba ft was the greate) among thaſe who are 
born of a tboman, | ut that the 14 5 in the #1 edom m of eauven Was greater thin 
75 the Baptift ; * 7 is to ſay, iſtians, have a much greater 
zht than either. Jaln Baptilt, or all 4 ancient pro ophets. had, Now 


* * 
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fore Chriſtians, ought to excel the 7ews. in holineſs. hat God did 
bear with at tfiat Hime, would be in us altogether. intolerable; 3; and h 
ein it be lawful, for us to imitate. the, ancients in their vices, when we 
ue bound to Aras their virtues? 

This principle is of reat moment, _ without it we can 177 ſſence 
prephane perſons, A libertine inliſting upon precedents, will fay, 
polygamy, the keepin of concubines, murder, divorce upon the flightel 
pretences, 0 ſuch ] 15 5 are not ſo criminal as they are ima- 
zined to be; he will roduce the inſtances of Abraham and Jacob, of the 
Judges of Track, of David, and the. Fews, . Far be it from us to dettact 
from the honour. and praiſe due. to thoſe. ncient worthies; they have 
done much for the time they lived i ut God forbid, too, that we 
Thould leſſen the g glory and the n of the Chriſtian religion. It 
ye ſpeak like, Choltians. we will lay, 155 Phe God in his zoodiieſs did paſs 
ver many things, by. reaſon of the time, and of the natural temper of the 
{ah who were a groſs and carnal people, Our Saviour's anſwer to the 

Phariſees concerning divorce, i is very much — 14 our purpoſe. + Miſes fue 
fered you. to 1280 away, ur WIVES, but rom the Beginning it was not e; and 
o he adds, that whoſoever. ſhould imitate the Fews, and do that which 
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had 1 done and tol rated till then, ſhould be guilty of adulte 
We warp on cally. apply this play: to. the fn of St. 2 Be de- 
bore our 2 /h Kenton, th e > were weak as yet, 
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not only mean the pardoning, but like wiſe the ſanctifying grace; which 


an e e eee 
ich various prejudices, But I think my ſelf. bound to gad ; 

re Colne dan of, e HAN 
taken. That apoſtle ſays, I That h was, 4 al emer, a perſecutor, wh 
was not worthy ts be called an apoftle; and that a thief of fene 
At the firſt hearlng of theſe words many imagine, that St, "PadPhadhc. 

a profligate man, a ſwearer, and a.'godleſs wretch':"ahd'yer he mew, 
nothing elle, but that he had once perſecuted the church, Per other 
wiſe, St. Paul Before his converfion to Chriſtianity, was.a good mag an 
his life| was blameleſs and exemplary ;' for this he N to God, "and 
the. Zetos, Mit xxiii. T. and/xxvi. 4. If he did perſecute the reh they! 


it Was through a blind zeal and ignorance'; and for that Teafoh, be : 
tells us kithſclF "verſe 13, He.obtained mercy from Gud; Is not this quite take 
Another caſe, "that that of thoſe Chriſtians, who'knowlhgly and wih 6: 
allow.them{elves . TRUE I TR, of ( 
It is another miftake to make St. Paul ſay, as fome'do." Tr be 13 bn 
28 ners; he does not ſuy that, he ſays only, That he % the chill ttt 
or the 72 'of thoſe finners whom e, brift-aid "fave. © His meaning 1, n 
that he holds the firſt. rank among converted ſinners, that he ig a remark Wi fr 
able inſtance of the divine Mercy, and that Jeſus had begun by him, toll '- 
New his clemency and ö Thus he explains himſelf, verfe"16.0 5" 
For this cauſe, ſays he, I obtained mercy, that in me fi oj Fo CO mb 
Hetu forth all  long-ſuffering, go a pattern to them which ſhould ereafter thet 
believe on him.” This 1s exactly what he meant; for as to what ſome ima. in | 
gine, that St. Paul out of humility acknowledges himſelf the greateſt of bee 
all finners ; I think that explication is wrong, and that it neither agrees in! 
with truth, nor piety, nor good ſenſe.” A good man is hot bound to br 
think bimſelf worſe than the greateſt ſinners ; on the contrary, he ought Wl . 


to bleſs God, for that good which the diyine Grace has wrought in him. Wl r. 


IV. But as the laſt refuge of ſinners is the mercy of God, fo'they'com. Wl 5" 


monly abuſe thoſe places, which ſet forth the greatneſs of that mercy, br 
They found this principally upon theſe words, Wie "Rt "et abtund, þ 
grace does much more abound. Under the covert of this'ſhort ſentence, the Wl in 
moſt flagitious ſinners think themſelves fafe. But the bare reading St. in: 
Paul's diſcourſe, will ſoon convince us, that this is to wreſt the Serip- Wl i! 


ture into a falſe and pernicious ſenſe. The apoſtle's deſign is to ſhew, Wl ti: 
that all men being rendred ſinners, in Adam, and by the law ; the good Will © 
neſs of God was ſo it, \ 

Chriſt. * In order to this, to eſtabliſh this truth, he had proved that de- i! 
fore Chriſt, ſin and death reigned every where ; not only among the Wl nc 


great, that he was willing to fave them through Jeſus Wi tp 


Heathens, büt alſo 7 the F-ws ; upon this he adds, That where jo WY ci 
did abound, grace did much more abound; to ſignif God's having mercy de 


on them, when they were involved in fin and death. In a word, St. Pal Wi ke 


ſets the happy condition to which men were advanced by Jeſus Obriſt, Wl ti: 
in oppolition to that which they were in before. This is the ſenſe. of 


that place, and the drift of the Whole epiſtle. Can any one infer. from Wl no 
thence, that now we may freely fi 


ely fin, and that grace will exert it ſelf to. »i 
wards us, whatever ſins we may commit? - oo en on ſat 


It is fit to obſerve beſides, that when St. Pail ſpeaks'of grace, he does 


eltroys 


2 


5 +a Tim i. 13, 85. 2 Cor. xv. 19. 1 L 
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&froys the pretenſion of the libertines. The apoſtle himſelf confutes it 
gith a great deal of vehemence. He foreſaw that ſome would argue like 
hoſe we now contend with; and he makes this objection to himſelf: 
hat then? ſhall we continue in fin, that grace may abound? And this is 
is anſwer, Ged forbid ! how ſball we that are dead to fin, live any longer 
therein ® Me who have been baptized into Chriſt's death, that we ſhould walk 
n newneſs of life, : Reckon ye alſo yourſelves dead unto. ſin, but alive unto 
0% through eſus Chrift our Lord. Let not fin therefore reign in your 
wrtal body, that you ſhould obey it in the luſts thereof. The apoſtle pur- 
ues theſe exhortations to the end of the chapter. | „5 

2. The promiſes and inſtances of God's mercy, are frequently alſo 
pken in a ſenſe which favours corruption and ſecurity. All that the 
Goſpel ſays upon this head, is interpreted by vicious men, as if the Son 
of God was come into the world, to give men a licenſe to ſin. To this 
purpoſe the inſtances of that woman who was a; ſinner, of Zacheus and 
de converted thief, are often alledged; as likewiſe the parable of the 
rrodigal ſon, of the publican, and of the labourers, And from theſe in- 
ances, as well as from our Saviour's declarations, + That he is not come 


rraateſt ſinners may obtain ſalvation, as well as the juſt. But if thoſe who, 
quote theſe inſtances, did narrowly examine them, they would read in 
them, their own condemnation. For firſt, all theſe ſinners mentioned 
in the Goſpel, did repent and were converted. That woman who had 
been a notorious ſinner expreſſes the moſt lively ſorrow ; the publican 
ſmites his breaſt, the prodigal comes to himſelf again, and deteſts his 
former exceſſes 3 Zacheus, if he was an unjuſt man, reſtores fourfold. 
From theſe inſtances we may very well infer, that God never rejects 
rturning ſinners, But even this, is an invincible argument, that there 
b Þ mercy for thoſe,” who perſiſt in their fins, and that too in hopes of 
pargon, | | We! ef . n 
Belides, we muſt know that our Saviour's deſign in all theſe parables 
ind inftances, was to inform men that he was come to invite the greateſt 
lnners to repentance z and eſpecially to let the Fews underſtand, that for 
al the high opinion they had of their own dignity and merit, the Hea- 
tiens, who lived in the greateſt corruption, were to be admitted into 
Cod's covenant, and to have a ſhare in his favour... Which actuall 
happened to all thoſe Heathens, who did believe in Jeſus Chriſt, Theſe 
ntances and parables then repreſent the ſtate men were in at that time, 
and not the ſtate of thoſe, who are entred already into the Chriſtian 
church. It can never be ſaid too much, nor remembred too often in 
tte reading of the Goſpel; that there is a vaſt difference, between thoſe 
Heathens, who never heard a word of God or Jeſus Chriſt ;| and Chri- 
ſans who were born in the church and live in the covenant with God. 
Thus I think I have examined thoſe places of Scripture, which are 
noſt commonly abuſed by the libertines. If I have omitted any, I hope 


ltisfaftory anſwers to them. 


} | * Rom. vi. "a, * 3, 11, 12. ; 4 Mark ii. 17. 8 | 
Vor. vi... I Pig 22  _ 
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h call the righteous, but ſinners to repentance, it is concluded, that the 


Flat has been ſaid in this chapter, may ſerve to ſuggeſt pertinent and 
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ſtruction, and are ſolicited by the motions of their own confcienices, to 


2. The effects of it. 


inſi 


178 . Cauſes of the preſent 
n 3 Þ-0% 

| A falſe Modeſty. „ 
FYORRUPTION is not wholly to be imputed to/that ignota 
or to thoſe prejudices and looſe opinions which prevail among 
Chriſtians. For men do not always fin through want off owledge, d 
out of meer wantonneſs and libertiniſm. There are many WhO acknow 


ledge the viciouſneſs of the age, and the neceſſity of a good liſe; and 
yet they neglect their duties intirely, or at leaſt they are very remiſt 
the doing of it; acting, for the moſt part, againſt their own perſuaſions. 
There muſt have been then other cauſes of corruption in men beſides 
thoſe which we have hitherto diſcovered. It is neceſſary to ſearch into 
theſe, and to find out, if poſſible, why many perſons, who' want no in 


vice and corruption. | | | | EP 
This ſeems to proceed chiefly from two diſpoſitions, which men are 


embrace the fide of virtue and piety, do notwithſtanding, Cbntinue 


commonly in. . 8 eee 
On the one hand, they are reſtrained by an ill ſame; from Acting fuit-W No 
ably to the ſentiments of their own conſciences;' and on the ther Band, thi! 


they put off their converſion, hoping they ſhall one diy make up all tief tf: 
Irregularities of their conduct, by repentance. I look upon theſe td ger 
diſpoſitions, as two of the principal cauſes of corruption; And thefef 28. 
I thought it might be proper, to conſider them both AO I defeat de 
to treat of falſe Modeſty in this chapter, and to ſhew; 1. 1 e nature, and a 


1. By falſe Modeſty, I mean that ſhame, which hindets men tn 4 that de 
which they knaw to be. their duty. I call this ſhame vicious or ill, to br. 
diſtinguiſh it from another kind of ſhame, which is good and commend . Th 
able, which conſiſts, in being aſhamed to do ill things. If falſe the 
is a ſource of corruption; that other ſhame which reftrains from evil, is: Wl tc 
ob oh of virtue, and a preſervative againſt fin; and'therefore it ought ju! 

o be as carefully cherifhed and maintained, as Wcious ſhite Mould be ene 
ayoided or ſhaken off. For as ſoon as the ſenſe of this comtnendable Bl rl 
ſhame is gone, innoceney is irrecoverably oft. It is 4 part of the cha- Wil : 
racter of ſinners in Scripture, that their wickedneſs raiſes tio bluſtins, Wl dne 
or comm un them.” ooo CY 641-15 S668 RR 
I fay then, that this falſe ſhame, keeps men from doing at the ſame WW bo. 
time what they know and approve to be their duty; and it is under that fide 
notion, payecularly, that I am to. conſider it here. It is not my deſign WW ken 
to ſpeak of that ſhame, which ariſes from ignorance, or Contempt, and bee 
which is to be met with in thoſe profane oe worldly men, who becauſe A 
they do not know religion, or judge it unworthy of their application, Wl cc 
think it a diſgrace to follow its maxims. 1 refer ſuch” mien to the firlt WW wv 
wes yo of this book, and to ſome further conſiderations, hie I am to pic 

upon elſewhere. The ſhame I ſpeak of at preſent, ſuppoſes ſome By n. 


- 


knowledge in the mind, and ſome value for, and inclination to piety th: 
From whence it appears, how dangerous the effects of that ſhame * > 
Bs I | 2 a 


Cause V. Corruption of Chriſtians. 5 | 179 
and how important it is to know and obſerve them; ſince it ſeduces and 
torrupts even thoſe who are none of the' worſt men, and of whom other- 
tile, we might reaſonably hope well. . c 3 

Now to apprehend the nature of this vicious ſhame ; it muſt be ob- 
tried, that ſhame commonly ſprings from two cauſes ; ſometimes it 
roceeds from the nature of the thing we are aſhamed of, or from the 
ginion, we have of it: thus men are aſhamed of things, which either 
ire, or appear diſhoneſt in their nature. But ſometimes alſo ſhame is 
n effect of the regard we bear to other men's judgment, and then we ark 
ihamed to do things which may bring contempt upon us, and diſgrace 
is in the world. One —— ſoon perceive that the ſhame that is vicious 
bes not ariſe from the firſt of theſe cauſes. Religion has nothing in it, 
that is ſhameful and diſhoneſt; for far from that, it is of all things the 
noſt comely and honourable, and the moſt worthy of a man; and it ap- 
jears ſuch, even to thoſe, who'by reaſon of a groundlefs ſhame, dare not 
actiſe the rules of it. The true cauſe then of this falſe modeſty, is a 
feeble regard to men's judgment, and a fear of falling under their con- 
tempt or hatred. Piety is little practiſed in the world, it is deſpiſed, and 
it is hated ; and theſe are the three principal cauſes of vicious thame, 

1. Piety is little practiſed in the world; few people love or practiſe it. 
Now a man is very inclinable to do that which is commonly done; he 
thinks it is ſafeſt and moſt honourable, to ſide with the multitude: he is 
afraid of making himſelf ridiculous, by being ſingular. Tt is a maxim 
generally received, That we ought to ſheer, with cuſtom, and to do 
x others do. The reaſon then why many have not the courage to be on 
the fide of religion, is becauſe that fide is deſerted and abandoned. 

2. Piety is often deſpiſed in the world. It is looked upon as à mean 
ind diſgraceful thing. The ſtrictneſs of a man, who acts upon princi- 
ples of religion and conſcience, is imputed to weakneſs of mind, ſingu- 
larity of humour, or caprice, and ſometimes to hypocriſy and pride. 
Thoſe who profeſs devotion and piety, are turned into ridicule : and on 
the contrary, it is thought honourable to comply in every thing with 
the ways and faſhions of the age. Tho' theſe ſenkiments are very un- 
juſt, yet they make a great impreſſion, becauſe few people have firmneſs 
enough to ſlight the judgment and contempt of men. We have natu- 
ally a quick ſenſe of honour, and nothing is ſo unſupportable to ſelf-love, 
3 contempt ; ſo that this temptation is dangerous, and it eaſily pro- 
luces in a man a falſe ſhame, which diverts him from religion. | 

3. Piety does likewiſe procure the hatred of the world; becauſe a , 
good life accuſes, condemns, and reproaches thoſe who live ill. Be- 
ies, religion obliges us ſometimes to do things which diſpleaſe ànd of- 
NY fend men, How cautious ſoever it may be, it is much, if upon many 
| occaſions, it does not ſtir up theit jealouſy, their hatred; or their ſpleen. 
good man is often bound to refuſe what is deſired of him. He is un- 
WY *cquainted with the maxims of that mean and fawning complaiſance, 
lich is neceſſary to get every body's love. Many for this reaſon neglect 
" Pty. They dare not let ſhine a light, which diſcovers the weakneſſes 

and errors of others; and fear and ſhame together make them think, 
that it would be ill-breeding, as well as a piece of imprudence, to follow 
courſe of life which might render them odious. | 

| 1 M 2 8 From 


180 Cauſes of the preſent Par Ice 
From theſe confiderations it appears already, that this ſhame is one al 
the general fountains of corruption, and that it can produce none bu 
very ill effects; firſt upon thoſe in whom it is, and next upon other me 
1. The natural effect of vicious ſhame, is to difluade a, man from his 
duty, and to draw him into ſin. It makes his knowledge uſeleſs, it 
fruſtrates the warnings which his conſcience gives him; and fo it extin 
guiſhes in him the principles of virtue. "Thoſe who are Poſleſſed vir 
this ſhame, dare neither ſpeak nor act as they ought, they diflemble thei 
true ſentiments, they offer violence to their conſciences, they. have not 
the courage to ſpeak the truth, or to reprove their neighbours, when oc 
caſion requires; they are loath to confeſs or to amend their faults; in a 
word, they frequently-neglect the moſt indiſpenſable duties of piety and 
charity: and all this, becauſe they are checkt by a falſe ſhame." 
But if this ſhame hinders us to do good, it does as forcibly prompt us 
to evil: as ſoon as man thinks it a diſgrace to do good, and to diftine 
guiſh himſelf by a Chriſtian deportment ; he preſently conceives like. 
wiſe, that it would be a ſhame to him, not to imitate the irregularities 
of others. Hence it is that we applaud ſin, that we are carried away by 


"6s 3; | . | 38 1 
the ſolicitations, or examples of perſons of authority; that we cannot vpe 
withftand the entreaties of friends; that we ingage in unjuſt enterprizes, nn 
or criminal diverſions; and that we fall into many other wicked practices. yin 


A very little reflection upon our ſelves, will eaſily convince us, that ſhame 3 
produces all theſe ill effects. A heathen author * has proved long ago, dei 
in an excellent tract, That falſe modeſty is one of the greateſt obſtacles dre 
to virtue; and that men commit many faults, and bring a great deal d nur 
miſchief upon themſelves, only becauſe they dare not refuſe to comply 0 
with others. | | l . 
2. The effects of this ſhame are not leſs fatal in reſpect of other men, 
As it proceeds from the regard we bear to their judgments, ſo it uſually 
ſhews it ſelf in their company; ſo that we cannot but ſcandalize and cor- woe. 
rupt them, when we govern our ſelves by the ſuggeſtions of this falſe vic 
ſhame. For not to mention here the ſcandal which this gives to good WM for 
men; thoſe very perſons for whoſe ſake we uſe ſuch ſinful compliances, WW ti; 
and who deſpiſe religion, conceive yet a greater contempt of it, when 
they ſec, that thoſe who ought to ſupport it's intereſt, are aſhamed of it, Wl ka 
_ dare not openly profeſs it. They judge that piety, muſt be indeed a WW tr; 
very mean and contemptible thing; and when they obſerve that menare 950 
afraid to diſpleaſe them, they take fuch an aſcendant over them, that vir- nd 
tue dares no more appear in their preſence. Beſides, that ſuch an in - bo 
dulgence towards vice, gives a new force to it. If vicious men are not ere 
reproved, it confirms them in their ill habits ; if they are imitated, they Nat 
are authorized; if we are aſhamed to confeſs our faults before them, we Fr 
do not heal the ſcandal which we have given them, and that is the greater i K 
for having been occaſioned by men who are Dougal pious, and not by ſh; 
libertines. But that we may be the more ſenſible of the pernicious it 
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effects of this kind of ſhame, we ought to take notice of three things, in 
which are very remarkable in this matter. E | 
1. Shame is a thing which has an abſolute power over a man. Other Bl n. 
paſſions may more eaſily be reſiſted; but when ſhame has gained a H ne 
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aſcendant 


Kon V. Corruption of Chriſtians. 181 
ſtendant over the mind, it is extream hard to be conquered, eſpecially 
it proceeds from the regard we have for men; for when it ariſes from 
1 natural diſpoſition, it may ſooner be overcome. The greateſt threats 
nd promiſes will not ſometimes ſhake a man, who will preſently yield 
{ſhame can be excited within him. How often do we find the moſt 
igorous efforts we can make upon our ſelves, and our beſt reſolutions 
quite daſhed, by a filly baſhfulneſs ? A jeſt, a bare look, or a flight ap- 
nehenſion of being thought ridiculous, or a bigot, is ſometimes enough 
p confound us, and to make all our good purpoſes vaniſh. TD 

2. It ought to be confidered, that the ſname we ſpeak of here, re- 
frains thoſe perſons, who in their hearts are inclined to virtue; thoſe 
who live in a profound ignorance, or in a total obduration, being not 
ſiſceptible of this ſhame. It ſuppoſes, as has been ſaid, ſome remainder 
o conſcience and knowledge ſoliciting man to his duty 3 but it over- 
comes that knowledge and thoſe good ſentiments. We are to impute to 
this vicious ſhame, a great part of the ſins of good men; and this is one 
of the articles upon which they have moſt reaſon to reproach themſelves z 
$ is well known to thoſe who make any reflection upon their conduct. 
And if this ſhame is able to ſpoil thoſe who otherwiſe are virtuous, and 
to extinguiſh their zeal and piety; we ought to reckon it among the 
principal cauſes of corruption. | | | 

z. Shame may lead men to the higheſt degrees of wickedneſs. ' For 
beides that a man fins againſt his conſcience, when for fear of men he 
tres not do his duty; beſides that he offends God in a very provoking 
manner, when he is aſhamed to obey him, and fears men more than him; 
| ay, that this ſhame is apt to betray him into the greateſt enormities. 
Aman is capable of every thing when he becomes a ſlave to other mens 
julgment, and when complaifance or humane confideration, have a 
greater force upon him than the laws of religion, and his duty. When- 
wer a man dares not appear good, he dares appear in ſome meaſure 
wicked. And when he tyes to virtue an idea of ſhame, he is not far 
fom affixing an idea of honour to vice, and from complying in every 
ting with the opinions of looſe and prophane perſons.” | 

1. Men do nor arrive of a ſudden at this degree of corruption; falſe 
lame carries them to it by little and little. It makes one fin at firſt 
trough complaiſance, tho' with ſome reluctancy. By this, conſcience 
grows weaker; a man contracts the habit of ſlighting its ſuggeſtions, 
ad vice becomes more familiar to him. Then he begins to ſin more 
; boldly; the ſhame of doing good increaſes, and the ſhame of ſinning 
grows leſs, In a little time he comes to do out of cuſtom and incli- 
mation, what he did before but ſeldom, and with ſome inward conflict. 
rom thence he proceeds to an open contempt of piety, and fo he for- 
lakes an intereſt to which he was well affected at firſt, but which this 
ſhame has made him diſlike. Thus many perſons, who had good diſpo- 
ons in their youth, being let looſe into the world, have loſt their 
unocence, and are turn'd libertines and atheiſts. | N 

Now this falſe modeſty being ſo pernicious we can never labour too 
nuch to prevent its ill effects“ And this we ſhall ſucceed in, if we 'ſe- 
nouſly conſider, that there is a == deal both of error and cowardice 
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in the ſentiments and conduct of thoſe, who are hindet'd b ſhame, rol 


diſcharging the duties of religion and conſcience : firſt, there js a pre 
deal of error in their proceeding. This ſhame is founded upon nothi 
elſe, but the judgment which the world makes of piety. But if tho 
who deſpiſe religion are in the wrong, as they moſt certainly are; if 
is extravagance and folly in them, to paſs a falſe judgment upon pie 
it is a much greater madneſs in thoſe who underſtand better things, 
ſubſcribe to a judgment which they know to be falſe and erroneous, 3 
to make that the principle of their actions. If virtue is a thing that 
good, juſt, neceſſary, acceptable to God, and uſeful to thoſe who prac 
tiſe it; if with it we cannot fail of happineſs, and if without it there 
nothing but dread and terror; why ſhould we be aſhamed to give up ou 
ſelves to it? A wiſe man ought to eſteem that which deſerves eſteer 
and if ignorant and corrupt people are of another mind, he ought to ſe 
| himſelf above their judgment, and to deſpiſe the contempt of the ſenſeleſ 
multitude, The judgment of men cannot make that juſt which is un 
qui, nor ſuperſede the neceſſity of what is neceflary ; ſo that it ſhoull 
e of no weight in ſo important a concernment, as that of our ſalvatio 
Our happineſs is not to be decided by man's efteem, or contempt; and 
the approbation of God and our conſcience, is infinitely to be preferred 
before their groundleſs opinions. 
But if there is ſo much of error in vicious ſhame, there is likewiſe 
"hay deal of cowardice in it. Nothing is more baſe and unworthy 
an for a man to deſert the intereſt of virtue, when he is ſolicited by his 
own Conſcience to adhere to it. Not to have reſolution enough to de 
his duty in ſuch a caſe, is on the one hand to ſubmit his reaſon and con 
ſcience to the caprice of others, and to depreſs himſelf below the vile 
things in the world; and on the other it is to have greater regard fo 
men than for God. And is there any thing more abject than this pr 
ceeding ? Is not this a ſhameful cowardice in a Chriſtian, who is called 
to profeſs openly his religion and faith, and ought to think it his glory 
to maintain the cauſe of virtue and juſtice, in ſpight of all the contra- 
diction and contempt of the age? That threatning which our Saviour 
has denounced againſt thoſe, who ſhould not have the courage to em- 
brace the Chriſtian profeſſion, or ſhould abandon it, belongs alſo to thoſe 
mean-ſpirited Chriſtians we are now ſpeaking of. JF heſoever ſhall be 
aſhamed of me and 95 my words in this adulterous and ſinful generation, 
F him alſo ſhall the Son of man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the glary « 
his Father with the holy angels. | 
The firſt and chief remedy, againſt this falſe ſhame, is then to be pol- 
ſeſſed with the following reflections. Before all things to have a right] 
apprehenſion of the certainty and importance of religion; to conſider 
that it propoſes to us infinite rewards, but that thoſe rewards are reſerved 
only for thoſe, who have the courage to obſerve its precepts; to think 
what pleaſure and glory it is, to be approved-of God and of one's own 
| conſcience; to fix deeply this great truth in our minds; that men's judg- 
ment is very inconſiderable; that our felicity depends neither upon their 
. eſteem nor contempt ; and to remember that the Scripture calls the a” 
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{the world fools, and that a time will come, when /hame, confinſion and 
nj, ſhall fall to the lot of thoſe deſpiſers of religion, while + glory, 
nur and peace ſhall be to every one that does good, BOY 
2. We ſhall eaſily conquer this ſhame if we conſider, that the danger 
fincurring men's contempt or hatred by doing our duty, is not always 
þ great as We may imagine. T confeſs piety is often deſpiſed ; but yet 
t frequently commands reſpe&. Even thoſe who think it ſtrange that 
heir example ſhould not be followed, cannot help having a ſecret eſteem 
ad veneration for good men. When zeal is accompanied with meek- 
neſs and diſcretion, there is no fear that a man ſhould make himſelf odi- 
aus or ridiculous by practiſing virtue. A Chriſtian deportment, is ſo far 
tom expoſing men always to the contempt of the world; that on the 
contrary it frequently happens, that thoſe who would avoid this con- 
tempt, by negleCting their duty, do thereby bring it upon themſelves. 
z. There might be yet another remedy againſt this vicious ſhame ; 
ind that is the example of men of authority. Whatever they approve or 
do, is reputed honourable in the world; and on the other fide, what they 
leſpiſe or neglect, is thought mean and diſgraceful, It would therefore 
be an eaſy thing to them, to correct the notions which men commonly 
have of religion. As Won as they ſhall love and honour it; other men 
will no longer be aſhamed of it, but will place their glory in practiſing 
it, This F am to inlarge upon in the ſecond part of this treatiſe. 
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CAUSE VI, 
The Delaying of Repentance. 


DO not know whether any illuſion is more ordinary, or contri- 
[ butes more to the ſupport of vice in the world, than that which I 
deſign to attack in this chapter, and that is the delaying repentance, 
We muſt not believe that men are ſo blind and fo banks as never to 
think of their ſalvation. There are few who have not a general inten- 
tion to obtain it. Even among thoſe who live ill, many are convinced, 
that converſion is neceſſary, and that they are not yet in a ſtate of grace. 
If it be aſked, why then they do not repent? I anſwer, that ſo unrea- 
ſonable a proceeding, which ſeems ſo contradiQtory to it ſelf, ought 
to be imputed to the hope they entertain, of clearing all ſcores one day 
by repentance ; and of obtaining the pardon of all their fins, through 
the divine Mercy, This is the true cauſe of the (greateſt part of thoſe 


bs, which are committed in the world. It is that deceitful hope which 
fruſtrates all the endeavours that are uſed, to make men forſake their 
vicious habits. The delay of converſion, ought therefore to be placed 
among the cauſes of the bad lives of Chriſtians; and the importance 
of this ſubject, has made me reſolye to beſtow a particular chapter 
upon it. | | | 
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184 | Canſes of the preſent Far 
Now to handle this matter right, we are to obſerve two different wa 


of putting off converſion; for all men do not delay it in the ſame man. 
ner, and the ſame ſentiments and diſpoſitions ought not to be ſuppoſed in 


them all. Some put it off to a remote time, and to the very end of their! 


lives. Others do not adjourn it fo long; they deſign to go about it x 
good while before death; at leaſt they hope ſo; and they put it off to an 
undetermined time. The firſt fin properly in hopes of pardon, but the 
others ſin in hopes of repentance. The former deceive themſelves more 
groſly, they think that in order to be ſaved, it is enough to beg for mercy, 
and to repent tho* never ſo late; the illuſion of the others is more ſubti], 
they conceive it is neceſſary to reform and to forſake fin ; but for all that 
they do not convert themſelyes. Tho theſe two ways of delaying have 
an affinity with one another, and might in a great meaſure be encountered 
with the ſame arguments, yet I ſhall conſider them here ſeparately, 

I. Men commonly entertain this opinion, that if they do but repent 
at the end of their lives, their ſins will be no hindrance to their Gala. 
tion. They allot for this repentance, the approaches of death, old- 

or the time of ſickneſs ; and they ſuppoſe that then, they. ſhall fit them. 
ſelves for a Chriſtian death, by confeſſing their ſins, and having recourſe 


to the divine Mercy. It is not, I think, needful to prove, that this 


opinion is very common, for who can deny it? Neither will I go about 
to ſhew that it feeds corruption and encourages ſecurity, by propoſing to 
men ſuch a method of ſalvation, as leaves them at liberty to live fil in 
ſin; for that is ſelf evident. It is more important to let men ſee how 
falſe and dangerous an imagination that is, which makes them believe, 
that ſo they repent before death, they ſhall avoid damnation and be ſaved. 
In order to this, we muſt endeavour to diſcover the principle they act upon, 
and to unfold the true ſentiments of their hearts. pes 
The delay of repentance includes two different motions ; the one car- 
Ties a man towards ſalvation, and the other towards ſin. On the one 
hand, man is neither ſuch an enemy to himſelf, as to be altogether un- 
concerned about his ſalvation, nor ſo blind as not to perceive that 
repentance is neceſſary. On the other hand, he is ſo addicted to his luſts, 
that he cannot reſolve to renounce them. In this perplexity, ſelf-love 
finds him out an expedient by which he thinks to reconcile with his ap- 
petites, the care of his ſalvation. And that is, that if he fins, yet he 


intends to repent. 


But here it is manifeſt, that this man puts a cheat upon himſelf, and 
that ſuch ſentiments proceed only from ſelf- love, and from a ſtrong at- 
fection to fin. 8 elſe but the abſolute neceſſity of dying, and of 
giving an account to God obliges him to deſtin the end of his life to 
acts of repentance. For it cannot be ſaid, that the love of God and of 
virtue has any ſhare in this conduct. Is it any love or regard to God, 
that makes a man deſire him in his laſt extremity, and when he can en- 
joy the world no longer? This ſhews that a man thinks of God only 
*r he expects ſalvation at his hands; which is to deal with him as 
with an enemy, to whom we ſurrender our ſelves as late, and upon 3s 
$003 terms as we.can, and only that we may not periſh. Such a delay 

ncludes a poſitive reſolution to offend God, and to gratify one's paſſions, 
at leaſt for the preſent. He that thinks to repent hereatter, is not 1 
7 FF , 
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lng to repent now. | He allots the preſent time for the ſatisfying of his 
ſts, and for the N of thoſe ſins, which are to be the matter 
\ his future repentance, . his is all that is fixed and certain in his re- 
blution; for as to what he promiſes for the future it is moſt uncertain 3 
and if we conſider the ung right, he promiſes nothing at all, for he does 
"ot know, whether he ſhall not die very ſoon, nor what he ſhall do, in 
caſe he lives ſometime longer. 70 7 5 
The hazard to which a man expoſes himſelf by this delay, is evident. 
In order to a complete repentance, two things are requiſite. The firſt 
« to have time and 1 repent; the ſecond is, to make uſe of 
that time and opportunity. Thoſe who put off their converſion to the 
Lf, muſt ſuppoſe that they ſhall have theſe two advantages. But theſe 
things are extreamly uncertain, and no man in the world can be ſure of 
them. | 


|. No man can promiſe himſelf, that he ſhall have time and opportu- 


nity to repent at the end of his life, It is true in fact, that more than 


ane half of mankind, die without having time to prepare for desth. If 
we reckon up all thoſe who are ſnatched away in an inſtant by unfore- 
en accidents, or a ſudden death, all thoſe who periſh ia war, all thoſe 
who are ſeized with diſtempers which take away their ſenſes, all thoſe 
whom the approaches of death do not move to repentance, becauſe they 
do not apprehend themſelves in any danger of dying: and if we add to 
theſe, thoſe whoſe only preparation is to have a miniſter to pray by their 
bed-fide, when they can hardly hear a few words of what he 4 it is 
certain, that all theſe together, make up above the half of mankind. 
Upon this I aſk, even ſuppoſing that it were time enough for a man to 
repent when he ſees death coming, whether it would not be folly and 

madneſs, for him to venture his ſalvation upon the hope of repenting then? 
t ſeems to many, that it is the way to drive ſinners into deſpair, to 
tell them they ought not to build the hope of ſalvation, upon what they 
ſhall do in the extremity of life. But what I have ſaid juſt now proves 
evidently, that if ſalvation did depend upon the manner of dying, men 
muſt live in continual fears, and in a kind of deſperation; ſince their 
falvation would depend upon a thing, which the half of mankind cannot 
reckon upon. On the contrary nothing is more comfortable to men, 
than to know that God grants them their whole lives to work out their 
alvation in; and that if they improve to that purpoſe the leiſure and 
conveniences they have, their death will be happy, which way ſoever it 
may happen. But tho' what I have ſaid were not true, and tho” all might 
alure themſelves that they ſhall perceive the approaches of death, and 
have time to prepare for that laſt paſſage ; yet what certainty have they, 
that they ſhall make uſe of that opportunity, and that their converſion 
vill not be moſt difficult, if not impoſſible ? Converſion is not wrought, 
vithout God interpoſing, by thoſe means which 2 uſes for that end. 
And can any man flatter himſelf with the hope, that theſe means ſhall be 
offered him to the laſt, and that God in his juſt anger will not withdraw 
tem from him? There is neither particular revelation, nor general pro- 
miſe, to give ſuch aſſurances to any man living. So far from it, that 
God tells us many things in Scripture, which lcave no ground for hope, 
to thoſe who abuſe his mercy. ie 
But 
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But further, What can we 17 5 that God will do in favour of a 


hardned ſinner, at the time of death? When God has made wiſe Uf the 
preaching of his word; af exhortations, promiſes, threatnings, Inward 
fuggeſtions and mations of his grace; when God, I fay, has uſed al 
theſe means, for twenty, thirty, or forty years without any ſucceſs: 1 
cannot apprehend, hat men expect that he ſhould do more, ar the hour 


den inſpirations, by a kind of miracle, convert a ſinner in his Jaft mi. 


fay, that in the ordinary courſe of grace, converſion is not wrought by 
ſudden and miraculous inſpirations : .the Goſpel ſpeaks of nothing like 
that, and thoſe who look for ſuch miracles, had beſt ſee, what they found 

It is certain beſides, that repentance is moſt difficult on man's part, 
when he is at the point of death. If a man has lived in ignorance and 
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will he perform duties then, of which he has not ſo much as a notion? 
Can a man at that time change his ill inclinations and ſhake off his vi- 
cious habits of a ſudden? All thoſe who have applied themſelves to the 


£4 


fay of many, but of one ſingle vice, has required both time, and affiduous 
and conftant care, Vicious habits are not to be deſtroyed but by de- 
grees, and good ones are acquired only by reiterated acts. It is re- 
pugnant to man's nature, that this ſhould be done in an inſtant, How 
can any one then reckon, that ſo conſiderable a change, as that which 
true converſion requires, will be effected in the ſhort time of a ſickneſs? 
And if this was poffible, and through great endeavours might be done, 
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and all that ſtrength of mind and body, which are neceſſary to ſet about 
this general reformation? Is the time of ſickneſs wherein a man is ſo 
much ſunk, and has the leaſt either of leiſure or ſtrength, ſo very fit for 
a buſineſs of this importance? All that a man can do then, is to betake 
himſelf to ſome confuſed and abrupt devotions, the ordinary refuge of 
thoſe ſinners, who have lived in a ftate of obduration. But will that 
| ſerve the turn? Are ſome haſty reflections upon a man's paſt life, ſome 
7A acts of contrition, ſome prayers proceeding from trouble and agony, and 
1 extorted only by the fear of death, ſome ſobs and groans indiftindlly 
breathed up to heaven; are theſe, I ſay, ſufficient to make amends for all 
14 that is paſt, to extirpate many inveterate habits, and to ſecure to a ſinner 
= ＋* an eternity of bliſs ? | „„ . e 
4 I ſhall add two conſiderations which are convincing, and cannot be 
| + vs TH 
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conteſted. P © | 
1. By growing in years, men loſe the ſenſe and remembrance of their 
ſins. Age and Fuſtom produce this effect. Excepting ſome extraor- 
dinary ſins Which cannot be forgot, moft men do not remember their 
faults. - And how ſhould they remember them, fince for the moſt 


will lye and fear, and fly out into paſſion almoſt every minute; and yet 
do not reflect upon it; nay, they think themſelves free from thoſe faults. 
This error proceeds fo far, that ſome very great ſinners, who are living 


of death. If it be faid, that he can by a particular diſpenſation, by ſud. 
nutes ; I will not diſpute what God can do; but I will not feruple to 


vice, is he not in great danger of dying ignorant and hardned? How 


work of converſion, know by experience, that the conqueſt, I will not 


yet can any man affure himſelf, that he ſhall have then all that freedom | 


- they do not perceive when they coinmit them? We daily ſee men who | 
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-n criminal practices, fancy themſelves pious, and make no doubt, but 
| that they are in the favour of God. Now ſince the cuſtom, of ſinning, 
does blind men to ſuch a degree; is it likely that after they have ſpent 
their lives in this ſecurity, they will effectually repent at their death? 
Can a man repent who does not know the reaſons why he ſhould, who 
Joes not feel, or has forgot his ſins, and who thinks beſides, that he is in 
a good ſtate, and that he needs no repentance? Hips. 

2. If repentance ſuppoſes the knowledge of fin, it ſuppoſes beſides a 
hatred of it. But he who has loved fin to the laſt, is leſs able then to 
hate, than he is to know his ſins. I cannot comprehend, how a man' 
who has loved the world all his life, who has made it his only delight 
and ſtudy to gratify his Juſts, and who has always been cold and indif- 
ferent towards religion; ſhould, when death appears, ny change his 
inclinations, hate what he loved, and love what till then he looked upor 
with indifference. So quick a paſſage from the love, to the hatred of 
fin, is very rare. The ſorrow for ſin, and the hatred of it, are always 
flint and weak in the beginnings of repentance, even in thoſe who re- 
pent ſincerely. Converſion proceeds by degrees; a man mult have diſ- 
continued ſinning, and be already ſettled in the habits of virtue; before 
he can have a ſtrong averſion. to wo And what kind of repentance then 
can that be, which begins in the 4 nw 3 

1. But here it is objected firſt, that God is always ready to reſtore 
the greateſt ſinners to his favour, when wer have recourſe to his mercy, 
and that there are expreſs promiſes in the Goſpel, which aſſure us of this, 
[grant it: God never rejects a repenting ſinner. But before a man can 
build upon thjs, the hope of being received into God's favour at the hour 
of death, he muſt be ſure that he ſhall then ſincerely repent. Now I 
think I have demonſtrated, that this is what no man can depend upon. 
As to the promiſes» which are made to repentance in the Goſpel; I do 
not deny but that they may be applied in a good ſenſe to all finners ; but 
yet it is certain, that they are made in favour of thoſe, whom God 
to call to the Chriſtian religion, and chiefly in favour of the Heathens, 
Chriſt and his apoſtles were to aſſure all men, that the fins they had 
committed, ſhould not exclude them from the covenant of grace, pro- 
vided they did finc&ely mourn for them, and part with them, When 
the Heathens came to baptiſm, nothing elſe was required of them, but 
that they ſhould repent, and make a ſolemn vow of being holy for the 
time to come. But as to Chriſtians it cannot be ſaid, that God demands 
nothing of them but repentance and ſorrow for fins ; for he calls them to 
holineſs upon pain of damnation. - | 1 | 

In this ſenſe it was, that the apoſtles preached repentance, and by this 
we may know, how much Chriſtianity is decayed, That repentance, 
which conſiſts in the confeſſion of fins, and in a reſolution to forſake 
them, is the duty at which the Heathens began. This was the firſt thin 
which the apoſtles required of them ; it was preparatory to the Chriſtian 
religion, St. Paul * places the doctrine of repentance, among the fun- 
damental points, and the firſt duties in which the Catechumens were in- 
ſtructed before baptiſm. But now Chriſtians look upon repentance, as 
tne duty with which they are to end their lives; that is to ſay, they de- 

ff... 
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ſign to end, where the Heathens begun, and to enter heaven at the ſame ble 
gate, which admitted Pagans into the church. . gio 
2. It will be ſaid further, That ſometimes men, who have lived in fin is f 
die to all appearance, in very good diſpoſitions. To this I reply; That n 
we ſee a great many more of thoſe perſons who die in a ſtate of inſenſi. bre 
bility ; and that. by conſequence, a ſinner who puts off his repentance, Wl © 
has more reaſon to fear, than to hope. For who has told him, that the cor 
fate of theſe laſt, will not be his? and what ſurer preſage can there be of Wl 
ſo tragical a death, than the preſent hardneſs of his heart? Beſi des I do e 
not know, whether it happens frequently, as the objection ſeems to ſup. Wl 
ofe, that perſons who have lived ill, are well diſpoſed when they die, ſon 
f repentance can be ſaving and effectual when it begins only upon a ath 
death- bed, every body muſt own, that it ought to be very lively and deep, mu 
attended with demonſtrations of the moſt bitter ſorrow, and with all the are 
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holy than they? They ſhewed ſo much devotion, and uttered ſuch diſ- (0 
courſes, that all the ſtanders by were edified by them ; their tears, their 0a 
prayers, their proteſtations of amendment, in a word, their whole deport- 
ment had, in all appearance, ſo much of Chriſtian zeal in it, that the be- (0 
holders were ſtruck with admiration. But there are not many of theſe, who 
when the danger is' over, continue in the ſame diſpoſitions, remember 
their promiſes, or alter any thing in their former courſe of life; almoſt 
all of them return to their old habits as ſoon as the calamity is paſt. 
Theſe are generally the fruits of that repentance which is excited by the 
ear of death, in thoſe who recover : and what effects then can it have in ta 
reſpect of thoſe that die ? | | f 
I confeſs, we ought not to condemn any body; but I think we ſhould 0 
not pronounce a definitive ſentence, in favour of thoſe who have led an 
ill life. For tho? men's judgment makes no alteration in the ſtate of the 


1 
; L proofs that a dying man can give of the ſincerity of his converſion, But the 
| we do not ſee many inſtances of this nature. There are but few great ; 
| | finners, who expreſs a lively compunction at their death, or a ſincere de. the 
| | teſtation of their ſins, who have a due ſenſe of their wickedneſs, and en- nf 
þ deavour as much as they can to make reparation for it, who practiſe Wil *" 
Ei reſtitution, and edify all about them, by diſcharging the other obligations ts 
th! of conſcience. It is but ſeldom that we ſee ſuch penitents. wh 
2 © Beſides, the expreſſions of devotion and repentance, which are uſed by e 
i] dying men, are not always ſincere. It is much to be feared that their Wl 
| i repentance is nothing elſe but a certain emotion, which the neceſſity of r 
1 dying, and the approaches of God's judgment, muſt needs raiſe in the a 
| 3 mind of every man, who has his wits about him, and has ſome ideas of wi 
A religion. Nothing is more deceitful, than the judging of a man by what ſro 
1 he either ſays, or does, when he is under the effects of fear or trouble. th 
\ | | It is commonly ſaid of thoſe, who have given ſome ſigns of piety upon 
4 their death- beds, that they have made a very Chriſtian end: but there is by 
in often a great miſtake in that judgment. And to be fatisfied of it, we ba 
4 need but obſerve what happens to ſome who have eſcaped death, or ſome da 
: i imminent danger. While the peril laſted, who could be more humble and th 


{0 * 
5 dead; yet it may have a very pernicious effect upon the living, who con- 
I clude from it, that a man may die well, tho” he has lived ill. And while | 5 
I am upon this ſubject, I muſt ſay, that nothing contributes m—_ to the 
* ä | keeping 
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tzeping up of theſe dangerous opinions, than when the miniſters of reli - 
on commend, without diſcretion, the piety of the dead. And yet this 
i frequently done, eſpecially in great towns, and in the courts of princes. 
There are to be found in thoſe places, mean-ſpirited and unworthy 
xceachers, who proſtitute their tongues, and their pens to the praiſe of 
ome perſons, who had nothing of Chriſtianity in their lives, and whoſe 
condition ſhould rather make a man tremble. But if ſome, remnant of 
hame reſtrains them from carrying their flattery ſo far, as to commend 


o te lives of thoſe, whoſe panegyrick they have undertaken ; then they 
p- rek the matter of their praiſes, in ſome 7 of piety, which thoſe per- 
e. ns gave, before they left the world. Now I dare ſay, that the moſt 


atheiſtical diſcourſes, and the corrupteſt maxims of libertines, are not by 
nuch ſo ſubtil a poyſon, as ſuch kind of elogies, delivered before men wu 

are ingaged in all the diſorders of the age, and then diſperſed through 
the world. For, 5 | 3 " $6 
3. The inſtance of the converted thief, who prayed to our Saviour upon 
the croſs, and was received into paradiſe, is ſeldom forgotten. But this 
inſtance is generally very ill underſtood, Firſt, it is ſuppoſed, without 
any ground for it, that this thief repented only upon the croſs, and that 
tis converſion was the effect of a ſudden inſpiration. But who can tell 
whether his converſion: was not begun, either before he was taken, or in 
the priſon, where it is probable that he was kept for ſome time, before the 
faſt of paſſover? But if his, converſion muſt needs be ſudden, and 
wrought only a few minutes before his death; if we muſt of neceſſity 
:cribe it to a miraculous inſpiration and to thoſe ſingular circumſtances 
which he then happened to be in; yet I do not ſee what can be inferred 
ſom this inſtance ; ſince no man living can aſſure himſelf that any ſuch 
thing will befall him. 0 A ee et 
But be that as it will, we ſhould, I think, obſerve a vaſt difference be- 
tween the ſtate of this thief, and that of a Chriſtian. This poor wretch 
tad not been called before, as Chriſtians are; he had never known our 
daviour ; or at leaſt he had not profeſſed his religion; he had not had 
that illumination and thoſe opportunities which grace offers every day, 
tothoſe to whom the Goſpel is preached, And ſo his repentance tho? it 
came late, yet it might be as effeCtual to ſalvation, as that of the Hea- 
tiens, who eee Chriſtianity in their riper years, and who happened 
to die immediately after apt. a, $6.4 
[ ſhall ſay a word or two upon the parable of the labourers, where we 
read, * that thoſe who went to work in the vineyard only an hour before 
ſun-ſet, received the ſame wages, with thoſe who had been at work ever 
ince the morning. From this ſinners imagine it may be proved by an 
nvincible argument, that thoſe who repent a little before death, will ob- 
uin the ſame reward with thoſe whoſe life has been regular. But this 
vas not our Saviour's meaning in that parable. It ſignifies only, that 
thoſe whom God ſhould call laſt, and who ſhould anſwer his call, were to 
received into the covenant, in the ſame manner as thoſe, who had been 
Called to it before, and that the Heathens ſhould ſhare in the ſame privi- 
kdges with the Jews, tho' the Fews had been in covenant with God, a 
Seat while before the Heathens. This our Saviour declares in theſe 
| | i ; | wor ds, 
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yet: a reſolution which no effect follows, is not a fixed and' ſettled reſo- 


. der of Ge preſent Parr. 
words, which conclade the parable; /o the laff bull be firſt, aui the ff 
lift. Here is nothing that can be applied to thoſe Chriſtiatis, who d q 
their converfion. They are not in the fame caſe with the labourers, who 


© 


were ſent but late into the vineyard. Thoſe labourers went no ſooner d 
becauſe no man had hired tbem; but they went as ſoon as they were fone. u. 
I fay, Chriſtians are not in this cafe, ſince they have been called in the t 
morning, and at all the hours of the day, being born and having al\wiys e 
lived in the church. 75 | as 48855 bm 
I have been ſomewhat large in ſnewing how unreaſonable and danger. and 
ous the proceeding of thoſe men is, who pretend to repent only at the Will am 
end of their lives. But all thoſe who put off their converſion, do not mer 
put it off ſo far. There are many who acknowledge, that it is danger. bam 
ous to ſtay till the extremity, and that it is neceſfary to repent betitnes; vr 
they propoſe to go about it in a little time, and they hope that the N 2.0 
ſhall repent ſoon enough, not to be ſurprized by death under” à total Wl tic) 
hardning ; but in the mean while they do nothing toward their conver. Wi bi 
ſion. | | Bs — ns mul 
This way of delaying, is an illufion, which does not appear fo'grofy pro 
and dangerous as the former, becauſe it ſuppoſes ſome inclinatien to WF nt 
ood. Bus yer it is no better than an artifice of the heart, à trick of Wl he 
1f-Iove, by which a man deceives and blinds himfelf. Nay, in fome WH Gu: 
reſpects, the ſtate' of theſe laſt, is more criminal and dangerous, than Wl tie 
that of the firſt. It is more criminal, becauſe they do not what they WW vil 
approve of, and becauſe they ſin againſt the conſtant admonitions of their Wi ie 
confcietices, and do not perform their reſolutions and their promiſes. Wl pci: 
But it is likewife more 33 for with this intention to repent in a Ho 
little time, they think them elves much better than thoſe who are reſov. de. 
ed to repent only upon their death - bed; they applaud themſelves for ſuct Wl vb 
a ſenſe of piety as they have; and they judge, that if they are not quite the! 
in a ſtate of ſalvation, at leaſt they are not far from it. Now one may eul 
eaſily ſee that ſuch an opinion of themſelves, can only lay their conſci- 2pp 
ences aſleep, and inſpire them with preſumption and „ 8 Gay 
But all theſe things confidered, they go no farther with theſe” good 
diſpoſitions, than thoſe, who without ſhuffling, refer the whole mätter Wl fo: 


to the end of their lives. All the difference is, that the latter do all at 
once, what the others do ſucteffively. And therefore all that Has been 
faid in this chapter, may almoſt be applied to theſe laſt, They run the 
ſame riſk with thoſe who deſign to repent only upon extremity, ſince 
death may ſurptize them before they have executed their good refolu- | 
tions. They have as little love for God, and are as much” addicted to 
their luſts: that which deceives them, is, that they fancy, that there is 
in them a ſincere purpoſe of converſion, But if this intention is fincere, 
how comes it to paſs that they do not repent? Whem à man is reſolved 
upon a thing, when his heart is in it, when he defires it in good earneſt, 
he goes about it without loſing time. 3 

But when a man uſes delays, it is a ſign that he is not well reſolved 


ution. This purpoſe of converſion, is therefore but one of thoſe wa- 
vering defigns and projects, which are formed every day, hut never ac- 
compliſhed. It is no more than a general and inactive intention, which 

: may 
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my perhaps be found in all men. Bu She derts of purpoſes are ne- 
efary for a man who hopes to be (weſt Salvation is not obtained b 
hure deſigns and projects, but by the anal practice of holineſs. 
Now men might eaſily be undecei ved; and convince themſelves of the 
in-fincerity of al thoſe reſolutions: they make in relation to repentaner; 
they did but reflect upon the time paſt; and aſk themſelves} Whether 
they have not been very near in the ſame ſentiments and reſolutions for 
bme years together? And yet theſe ſentiments have produced nothing, 
1nd thoſe reſolutions, have made no change in them; they are ſtill in the 
ame ſtate, and perhaps farther from converſion. than ever. Muſt not 
nen blindfold themſelves, when they do not ſee, that it will {till be the 
ane thing for the future, and that lie will ſlip away in perpetual delays; 
for what can they promiſe to themſelves from the time to come, and what 
round have they to hope that it will not be like the time paſt? Are 
they more firmly reſolved than they were before? When will this reſo- 
ution be put in practice? Will it be in a month, or in a year? They 
nuſt confeſs, they do not know when it will be. So that when they 
xromiſe to repent, they do not know what they promiſe; nay, they can- 
dot tell whether: they promiſe any thing. They will ſay perhaps, that 
hey hope to confirm themſelves in a good purpoſe; but What do th 


they imagine will happen to them? Have they any aſſurance that Goc 
will uſe for their cotwerſion, other means and motives than thoſe, which 
he has uſed already? Nay, how do they know but that they ſhall be de- 
rived of thoſe means and helps which-hitherts have been tender d them ? 
How can they tell whether there is a time to come for them, and whe- 
ther their-life is not juſt ready to end? All this is very uncertain. But 


their hearts grow harder, and their return to virtue becomes more diffi- 
cult. The love of ſin increaſes by the habit of ſinning, and the means 
1 to work repentanee, loſe; ſomething of their force every 


J. 8 an 40 D784 96. R „ M4 303-4 anne mem 101 
Theſe conſiderations do evidently ſhew, that the deferring of conver- 
on, is an error as groſs as it is dangerous | 9 og, 
I think it will —. be uſeleſs ping ont this chapter, wich obſerving 
that the reaſon wly ſo many put off their converſion, is, becauſe they 
wk upon repentance às an auſtere and melancholy duty. And this nu+ 
ton muſt needs put them upon deferring the practice of it. It is there, 
bre of the greateſt, moment, to deſtroy that prejudice; and to ſhew on 
tte contrary, that ¶ there is any {ad and deplorable condition, it is that 
* 2 man who lives in ſin. For that is either a ſtate of fear and un- 
ercainty,. or of ſecurity and inſenſibility. Such a man can have no ſo- 
lid peace of conſcienes during his life, and what agitations muff he. fall 
nto, when the thoughts of death and of a judgment to come happens 
o make ſome lively impreſſion upon his mind? For granting that then 
e may uſe ſome endeavour to diſpoſe himſelf to repentance; yet beſides 
tie danger of a late repentance; it is a ſad thing to end one's life in 
tioſe ſtruggles and terrors; which muſt needs accompany ſuch a repen- 
tance, A, man who delays his converſion, prolongs his miſery, and 
makes it greater and more incurable. But joy and tranquillity are the 
21 + portion 


bund this hope upon? what do they wait for, and what new.thing, do 


what is certainly true is this, that through ſo many; procraſtinations, 
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192 20 Cauſes of the preſent "Panel, 
porti ion of a pure conſcience, | There is no felicity or contentment 
that of a ſoul which is freed from the any ſin. 2 nit 
the beginning of that happineſs, which grows ſweeter and more my WW 
according to the progreſs we make in virtue. Then it is that a man Wl 
happy in all the circumſtances of life, beſides that he has the comfort Wl 10 
of being ſupported at the approaches of death, with that peace and jo me 
which flow. from a well-grounded confidence in the Divine * 1 10 
from: the teſtimony of a good conſcience, and from a. ſteady hope 1. 
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Men's Sloth and Negligence in Matters of Religion. 
T is natural and ordinary to men, to be unconcerned about thoſe 
things which they do not know, or of which they do not appre- 
end the uſe and neceſſity. And fo we may eafily - conceive that 
men living in ignorance, and being poſſeſſed with thoſs notions I have 
now confuted, muſt needs be very negligent and flothful; in what relates 
to religion. But as this floth, conſidered in itſelf, is a viſible (cauſe of 
corruption, ſo it will be fitting to take particular notice of it in this 

chapter. . 1 6 24 v 4 . go; wn e Pans 32 8 by 2 
J ſuppoſe, in the firſt place, that it is impoſſible for a man to attain 
the end which religion propoſes to him, without uſing the proper means 
which lead to that end. In religious as well as in worldly concerns, no- 
thing is to be had without labour and care. As there are means ap- 
pointed for preſetving the life of the body, ſo there are ſome ordained 
for maintaining the life of the ſoul; and the uſe of theſe laſt means, is 
of the two the more neceſſary, becauſe there is more care and forecaſt 
requiſite in order to ſalvation, about preſerving the life of the ſoul; than 
for ſupporting that of the body. It is certain that the more excellent 
any thing is, the more it requires our care; but beſides that we ſee the 
life of the body is eaſily ꝑreſerv'd; a natural inclination prompts us to 
thoſe things which are neceſſary for our ſubſiſtence, and the means of 
ſupplying our bodily wants, offer themſelves to us, as it were gf theit 
. own accord. But it is not ſo with the ſpiritual life. Conſidering our 
proneneſs to evil, and the preſent ſtate we are in, we cannot avoid being 
undone, if we neglect the neceſſary care of our ſouls,” and if we follow 
all the hents and propenſions of our nature. Religion obliges us upon 
many occaſions, to reſiſt our inclinations and to offer violence to ou 
ſelves; it requires ſelf-denial, watchfulneſs and labour; it lays many du- 
ties upon us, and it preſcribes divers means, without the uſe of which, 
we cannot but continue ſtill in corruption and death: E ſhall then but 

juſt name the chiefeſt of thoſe duties and means. 
Before all things, a Chriſtian ought to be inſtructed, he ought t 
know with ſome exactneſs, both the truth, and the duties of Chriſtis. 
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tos VII. Corruption of Chriſtians. 193 
ny: Now this knowledge cannot be acquired, without hearing, read. 
ling, meditation, or ſome other are of this nature. In the next place, 
religion does not conſiſt in bare knowledge, but chiefly in practice; 
none of thoſe means ſhould be neglected, which are proper to divert 
nen from vice, and to ſpur them on to virtue. Theſe means are very 
may, but they are all comprehended under theſe two principal heads; 
the _— of devotion, and the circumſpections which every perſon 
ought to uſe. | | 

The exerciſes of devotion are mighty helps to piety and falvation ; I 
nean ſuch as meditation, reading, and particularly prayer, which is one 
of the moſt eſſential acts of religion, as well as one of the moſt effica- 
cious means to advance holineſs, There are on the other hand ſeveral 
nethods of circumſpection and care, which are of abſolute neceſſity: 
s for inſtance, the foreſeeing and ſhunning the occaſions which may 
mw us into fin ; the ſeeking. thoſe opportunities and aids which pro- 
note piety, the not being over-much concerned about the body, the che- 
ihing good thoughts, and the reſiſting evil ones: but above all, it is a 
thing of the greateſt importance, that every one ſhould endeavour tho- 
wughly to know himſelf, which he cannot do, but by examining his pre- 
ſent ſtate, and by reflecting ſeriouſly and frequently upon his actions and 
words, and upon the thoughts and motions of his heart. All theſe cares 
re eſſential and neceſſary, For without the uſe of thoſe means, it is as 
inpoſſible to be religious and pious, as it would be to live and ſubſiſt 
without nouriſhment. A man who will neither eat nor drink, muſt 
reeds die in a little time. And fo the ſpiritual life will ſoon be extinct, 
if the only means which can ſupport it, are not uſed. 

Let us now ſee, whether thele cares and means which I have ſhewn 
to be neceſſary, are made uſe of. It is fo viſible, that they are almoſt 
tally neglected, that I need not be very large upon the proof of it. 

Men take little care of being inſtructed, and of getting information 
ad knowledge about religion. The far greater part either cannot read, 
a never apply themſelves to any uſeful inſtructive reading. Few hear- 
len to the inſtructions that are given them, and fewer yet examine or 
rele upon them. Carnal luſts and ſecular buſineſs, do fo engroſs 
them, that they ſeldom or never give themſelves to ſearching the truth. 
They generally have an averſion to ſpiritual things. Hence it is, that 
1 matters of religion, they will rather believe*implicitely what is told 
nem, than be at the pains af enquiring, whether it is true or not: And 
bey are every whit as careleſs about exerciſes of devotion. Many would 
think it a puniſhment if they were made to read or to meditate. They 
derer do thoſe things, but with reluctancy and as ſeldom as they can. 
They go about prayer eſpecially with a ſtrange indifference, and à cri- * 
ainal indevotion. In ſhort, very few take the neceſſary care to preſerve 
lnemſelves from vice, and to behave themſelves with regularity and cau- 
lon; very few ſeek the opportunities of doing good, and avoiding the 
temptations to which the common condition of men, or their own par- 
cular circumſtances expoſe them: and the greateſt number are ſlaves 
o their bodies, and wholly taken up with earthly things. One of the 
noſt ſenſible and fatal effects of this negligence is, that thoſe perſons 
de no manner of endeavours to know themſelves. It is very ſeldom if 
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194 Cauſes of the preſent | Parr 
ever that they reflect upon what paſſes within them; upon their though 
their inclinations, the motions of their hearts, and the principles the 
act upon; or that they take a review of their words and actions. The 
do not conſider whether they have within them the characters of good 
men, or of wicked and hypocritical perſons. In a word, almoſt all 0 
them live without reflection. | | „ 

Mens careleſsneſs about religion is therefore extreamly great, BI 
they proceed otherwiſe in the things of the world, about which they ar 
as active and laborious as they are lazy and cold in reference to trus 
piety. They will do every thing for their bodies, and nothing for thei 
ſouls. They ſpare no induſtry or diligence, they omit. nothing to pr 
mote their temporal concerns. If we were to judge by their conduct 
we would think that the ſupreme good is to be found in earthly adyan 
tages, and that ſalvation is the leaſt important of all things. 

1 need not ſay what effects ſuch a negligence muſt produce. The 
greater part of Chriſtians being ignorant in their duty, having no know 
ledge of themſelves, declining the uſe of thoſe means which God has 
appointed, and without which he declares that no man can be ſaved; 
and wearing out their lives in this ignorance and ſloth, it is not to be 
imagined, that they can have any religion or piety; and ſo there muſt 
be a general corruption amongſt them. I ſay, it muſt be ſo; unleſi 
God ſhould work miracles, or rather change the nature ef man, and in- 
vert the order and the laws which he has eſtabliſhed. | 

But becauſe it might be ſaid that Chriſtians do not live like Atheiſts, 
and that their negligence is not ſo great as I repreſent it; let us conli. 
der a little, what fort of care they beſtow upon the concerns of their 
ſouls. Certainly there are ſome perſons who are not guilty of this ne- 
gligence : but excepting theſe ; what is it which the reſt of mankind do, 
in order to their ſalvation ? Very little or nothing. They pray, they Y 
aſſiſt ſometimes at Divine-ſervice, and at the publick exerciſes of rel. 1 
gion; they hear ſermons, they receive the ſacrament, and they perform af 

me other duties of this nature. This is all which the religion of the 0 
oreateſt part amounts to. But firſt theſe are not the only duties which a. 
ought to be practis'd ; there are others which are not leſs eſſential, andi b 
which yet are generally neglected; ſuch as meditation, reading, ſell. ex , 
amination; to ſay nothing here of the duties of ſanctification. 80 thut 


if ſome acts of religion are performed, others are quite omitted. The 


reaſon of this proceeding may eaſily be diſcovered. There is a law and 0 
a cuſtom, which oblige all perſons to ſome acts of religion; 9 1 
receive the ſacrament, and to go now and then to church; if a man 

ſhould intirely neglect thoſe external duties, he would be thought an t 
Atheiſt: but there is neither cuſtom, nor law, nor worldly decency, 1 


which obliges a man to meditate, to examine his own conſcience, or te f 
watch over bis conduct, and therefore theſe duties being left to eve! t 
one's direction, are very little obſerved. it 


As to the other duties which Chriſtians perform in ſomè meaſure, the Wi p 
want of ſincerity in them, does moſt commonly turn them into ſo many Wl . 
acts of hypocriſy. They perhaps ſay ſome prayers in the morning; but 
this is fone without devotion, haſtily, with diſtraction, and wearin 1 
and only to get rid of it; alter, they think no more of God * k 


Cavsr VII. Corruption of Chriſtians. 195 
hut are altogether buſied about the world and their paſſions ; and in the 
evening they pray with greater wandring of thoughts than in the morn- 
ing. If it fo fall out, that they go to church, or hear a ſermon, they 
do not give a quarter of an hour's cloſe attention to any thing that is 
aid, or done in the publick aſſemblies. In many places the whole de- 
rotion of the people conſiſts in being preſent at ſome ſermons, which 
xe as little inſtructive, as they are minded or hearkned to. The uſe 
which is made of the ſacraments, eſpecially of the euchariſt, converts 
them into vain ceremonies, and makes them rather obſtacles, than helps 
to ſalvation. As to the mortifying of the body by reaſonable abſtinence, 
faſting and retirement, it is an unknown duty. The indifference of 
Chriſtians is therefore but too palpable. What they do upon the ac- 
count of religion is very little; and yet they do that little ſo ill, that it 
z not much more beneficial to them than if they did nothing at all. 

And now what might not be faid, if after having thus ſhewn, that 
what men do for their ſalvation is next to nothing ; I ſhould undertake 
to prove, that they do almoſt every thing that is neceſſary for their dam- 
nation; and that they are zealous and induſtrious for their ruin, as they 
ze flothful and negligent in what is requiſite to preſerve them. There 
are means to corrupt as well as to ſanctify our felves. The means of 
corruption and perdition, are ignorance, want of attention, neglect of 
devotion, the love of the world, and of the fleſh, unruly paſſions, temp- 
tztions, and ill examples. Now ſuppoſing, that a man was ſo monſtrouſ- 
ly frantick, as to form the deſign of damning himſelf ; what would ſuch 
| a man do? He would negle& the exercifes of devotion, he would not 
pray at all, or he would pray only with his lips; he would profane the 
ſacraments by an unſanctify'd uſe of them; he would only mind his body 
and this preſent life ; he would give looſe reins to his paſſions, as much 
as he might with decency and without danger; if he had an opportunity 
to gratify his ſenſuality, his covetouſneſs, his pride, or any other wicked 
affection, he would gladly embrace it. This is what a man would do to 
damn himſelf: and is it not what a great many actually do? I confeſs, 
no man is capable of ſo wild a reſolution, as to deſign to damn himſelf ; 
but a man ſufficiently damas himſelf, when he takes no care of his ſal- 
ration, and when he does thoſe things, which will infallibly bring his 
perdition after them. . e 

The ſloth and negligence of men in the concerns of their ſouls, being 
one of the cauſes of their corruption, it would be highly neceſſary to re- 
medy that negligence, and to inſpire them with zeal for religion; but it is 
hard to ſucceed in this, lazineſs is attended with a certain ſweetneſs 
to which men give up themſelves with pleaſure. The ſlothful do love 
and delight in reſt; they cannot endure to be egged on to labour. This 
is one of thoſe habits which are moſt difficult to be conquered ; and to ſay 
the truth, there is but little hope of thoſe, in whom it is grown inveterate ; 
it is a great taſk to rouze them out of that ſluggiſh and lethargick tem- 
| fer. God mult interpoſe by a particular grace, by great affliftions, or by 
ſome other extraordinary method. oo © 
But yet, I do not think it altogether impoſſil 
ind dangerous floth, or to preferve thoſe from it, whom it has not 
ſeized as yet, Serious r upon the importance of ſalvation, — 
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upon the. neceſſity of working at it, may produce that eſſect. Me Wl ": 
would nat live in this careleſsneſs, but that they either do not appreheng I 
of what conſequence it is to be ſaved; or that they imagine, there is dot 
much to be done for the obtaining of ſalvation. Theſe two prejudices v; 
maintain their lazineſs. Nothing can therefore be more uſeful, than to po! 
convince them on the one hand, that nothing in the world is of greater il "* 
moment thaa religion; and that eternal happineſs is the higheſt of all con. Wl 
cernments : and to let them ſee on the other hand, that this felicity s 
not to be attained, but by aſſiduous care, and an exact obſervation of ih 
the duties of Chriſtianity. A 
I know that it is difficult to make men ſeriouſly enter upon theſe te- 
flections; but yet they ought ſtil] to be laid before them, and we ſhould | 


- 


if not give over. If they have no effect at one time, there are circumſtances Wil 
il in which they will prove ſucceſsful. I think, few would continue in this WY 
5 ſluggiſh diſpoſition, if they did repreſent to themſelves what notions and il 
iy thoughts they ſhall have at the end of their lives; every man is ſatisfyd iN "" 
14 that he muſt die one day, and that his condition will then be the happieſt Wl 
54 that can be conceived, if he has made uſe of the time and opportunities Wl '® 
vg he had to ſecure his ſalvation ; but that if he has neglected theſe means, box 
by. he ſhall find himſelf in ſtrange agonies, and be reduced to diſmal extremi- h | 
5 ties. When death appears, when the world vaniſhes, a man is then whol- WW" 
"6 ly taken up with religion, he would give then all the world, if it was in “ 
ih his poſſeſſion, to ſecure to himſelf a better life. Now ſince we all know 10 
. that this muſt one day be our caſe, wiſdom requires, that we ſhould over- e 
. come betimes that negligence, of which the conſequences will be ſo fatal; en 
A and that we ſhould apply ourſelves with earneſtneſs and pleaſure to that nat 
ih work, upon which our ſovereign felicity depends. 355 be 
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| E GLIGENCE commonly proceeds, either from indifference, or . 


from diſtraction. We neglect thoſe things which we look up- 

on with indifference; but we frequently alſo neglect things of mo- * 
ment, becauſe we are diſtracted by other cares. Theſe are the two Wl 
cauſes. of men's careJeſneſs in matters of religion. On the one hand, iN... 
piety is indifferent to them, they neither know the nature nor the excel- 
lency of it; the duties which it preſcribes, do not appear very pleaſant or . 
.neceſfary to them; they love and eſteem only the things of the world, all | 
this I have. proved in the fore-going chapters. On the other hand, they n 
are diſtrafted by temporal cares, which rob them of the leiſure. and free- BN. 
dom, that are-necellary for the ſtudy and practice of religion.  Worldy 


buſineſs therefore is another ſource of corruption, as I hope to prove it by WW. 
the following Sonſidera tens 8 Ion 
I. < reckon among worldly employments, all thoſe cares which relate o By: 
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he world, or this preſent life, whether theg,take up the body or the mind. 
There are temporal cares which properly rake up the body ; ſuch are the. 
ares of mechanicks, or huſband-men ; and there are other ſecular cares, 
which chiefly employ the mind ; ſuch is the ſtudy of humane learning, of 
witicks, or philoſophy. Theſe laſt as well as the firſt, ought to be counted 
worldly buſineſs. Nay, we may obſerve that difference between theſe 
two ſorts of temporal employments; that the cares which take up the 
nind are ſometimes the more dangerous. While the body is at work, 
he mind may be at liberty; but when the mind is employed, when the, 
teirt is diſtracted and poſſeſſed with temporal cares, it is much harder for 
the thoughts of religion to enter, or to make any impreſſion upon a, man. 
But whether theſe employments relate to the mind or to the body, we. 
wht not to think, that they are of themſelves hindrances to plety. For 
tis imagination would be a very groſs error. Worldly buſineſs is law- 
ful and neceſſary, and it were a fin to neglect it, ſince that would be con-, 
nary to che order which God has eſtabliſhed in the world. Nay, it may 
eulcful to our ſalvation, it may divert ill thoughts, it may take off men 
fon trifling and vicious employments, and it may ſerve to mortify the 
body, and to baniſh idleneſs, which is the cauſe of all manner of vice. 
make this remark, becauſe fome people fancy, that in order to be faved, 
mult be neceſſary to live in an abſolute retirement, to lay aſide all tem- 
poral cares, and to give up our ſelves wholly to ſpiritual exerciſes, to read - 
g. contemplation, meditation and prayer. But thoſe who. do thus 
ſretch the obligation of renouncing the world, and infiſt ſo much upon a 
ered and contemplative life, do not, 1 doubt, very well under ſtand the 
ature of piety, not do any great ſervice to it. Sometimes by endea- 
wuring to ſpiritualize men too much, we ſpoil all, and we make. piety 
peur ridiculous and, impracticable. We ſhould always remember that 
picty is made for man. Now it is not one in fifty that can thus embrace 
retirement, and abſolutely renounce the world. I am far from condemn- 
og retirement; it is ſometimes very ſeaſonable, and I think it in ſome ſenſe 
receſſary to all men. There are ſome. perſons who for the fake of their 
flration, or the edification of the church, ought to chuſe a retired life, 
liſeng2ged from temporal cares, Others are called to re of life 
7 the circumſtances which providence has placed them in. And beſides, 
here is no Chriſtian, but ovght to allow himſelf ſome times of retire- - 
nent ; nay, there are, ſome temporal employments which'do not hinder, a 
man to live in a retired manner. But after all, it would be the ruin of 
ixicty, and of moſt Chriſtian virtues, if every one ſhould live a-part, and 
"uy himſelf only in ſpiritual exerciſes. God does not require this; He 
las created man to labour in the world, and thoſe who follow an honeſt | 
employment in it, act ſvitably to his will, and their bulinels may prove. 
help to their ſalvation. mee — oo ne EE 
I need nor, I think, advertiſe the reader that I ſpeak here only of lawful. 
mployments, and not of thoſe which are bad and contrary to the laws of 
ture or religion. And yet theſe laſt are very common; but becauſe 
acry body may eaſily ſee that ſuch occupations muſt unavoidably engage 
ben into fin, 1 will make it my chief buſineſs to ſhew, that lawful and 
mocent employments, prove to many perſons a hindrance to piety and 
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Temporal employments then being not bad in themſelves, ot 
occaſion dans bor by the Wks ther is made of 5 pr ode ſp 
are four faults which men commit in this matter. Mo. 

1. The firſt is, when they are intirely taken up with worldly things, WW n 
We have ſhewed already, that men live ih a prodigious ſloth and careler. WY i: 
neſs about religion, and that they do almoſt nothing for their ſouls and 7 
their ſalvation. From this it follows, that they muſt be employ'd only if 
about their bodies and the concerns of this life. And'in fact, if we inquire th 
into their cares, we ſhall find that they terminate in the world, and in 
their temporal intereſt, and this, I think, needs not be proved. 

2. Their hearts fink too deep into the things of the world. The 
buſineſs of life is innocent when it is followed with moderation; but iin 
diverts men from piety, when it is purſued more, and with greater eager. 
neſs than it deſerves. That exceſſive love of the world makes the un- ©: 
happineſs of men. Inſtead of eſteeming temporal goods in proportion th 
to their worth, and as remembering that they are not able to procure © 
them true felicity ; inſtead of conſidering that they are not made for this to 
life only, and that they cannot long enjoy thoſe advantages which they el 
court; they give up themſelves wholly to the world, they ſet their hearts MN 
and affections upon it, and they act as if this life was the ultimate end off 

all their actions. They labour only for their bodies, and for the grati- l 
fying of their appetites. This is the mark aimed at in all their thoughts Wl i 
and projects: this is what inflames their deſires, and what excites in them 5' 
the moſt violent paſſions of grief or joy, of anxiety or impatience, They ee 
are far from having ſuch a hearty concern for religion and piety. In te- 
lation to this, their affections are faint and languid, and they do nothing WM "+ 
but with indifference; or by conſtraint. _ W 174 

3. The third fault is when men are too much employed, and when they 
over-load themſelves with buſineſs. It is a great piece of wiſdom, both WW lt 
in reſpect of the tranquility of this life and the concerns of another, to avoid Will * 
the exceſs and the hurry of buſineſs, as much as poſſibly we may, without Wl de 
being wanting to the duties of our calling; to confine ourſelves to.neceſſary . 
cares, and to wave all ſuperfluous ones. Men would live happy if they did * 
but know, what their profeſſion requires of them, and limit themſelves to u 
it, without meddling in that which does not concern them. But here. K 
they obſerve no bounds ; they will fly at all, they will buſy themſelves WW * 
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8 about many things, which do not belong to their province. This with lt 
9 out doubt is a dangerous diſeaſe, and the occaſion of ſeveral diſorders. th 
. 4. In the laſt place, there is one thing more to blame, and that Nl © 
* when worldly buſineſs becomes an occaſion of ſin, by the abuſe that h; ® 
f i made of it. For beſides that it is a very ill diſpoſition in a Chriſtian to 

| be fond of the world; moſt men are ſo unhappy as to direct all the bul- Wl © 
Wn neſs of life to a bad end, which is to ſatisfy and to enflame the more their * 
_ irregular appetites. And by this means, many enterprizes and particular U] 


actions of theirs, which in themſelves are innocent, become evil and unlav- Wl * 

ful, and engage them in all manner of fins, 4 4:7 

Theſe conſiderations prove already, that the greateſt part of men; . 

vices proceeds from their temporal affairs; but this will appear yet more By 
by the following reflections. 


clear] 3 
1. This exceſlive application to temporal concerns, engroſſes * ; 
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dur whole time, ſo that It does not leave us a ſufficient ſhare of it, to be 
ſpent in cares of another nature. Men confeſs this themſelves, and plead 
it lor an excuſe. They alledge their buſineſs. ' A man who is engaged 
in the world will ſay, I have no time to read, or to perform the exerciſes of 
religion 3 I have too much buſineſs, my employ or my calling does not leave me 
and minute of leiſure. And the truth is, they are too buſy for the moſt part. 
ly If they have any ſpare time, ſome hours, or ſome- days of reſt, wherein 
the courſe of their ordinary employments is interrupted: they are not in 
| in WY condition, to improve to the beſt advantage thoſe ſhort intervals of re- 
ration. a / | | | 
The 2. And truly, ſecular buſineſs does not only take away the beſt part of 
it ir nen's time, but it does beſides diſtract their minds and invade their 
hearts and affect ions. When for a whole day or week the mind and 
body have been in agitation, a man is weary and ſpent, the activity of his 
thoughts is exhauſted, his head is too full to be clear, he is not able to 


ion 

ure drive away in an inſtant ſo many worldly ideas, to calm his paſſions, and 
this d turn himſelf of the ſudden, to ſpiritual exerciſes. So that he muſt. 
ey cither abſolutely neglect the duties of piety, or perform them very ill. 
irs When a man has brought himſelf to a habit, of being employed only in 
| of worldly affairs, he is no longer maſter of his own thoughts and motions. 
at- !t is with great difficulty, if he can at all apply himſelf to objects that are 
bis forcign to him. Thoſe objects affect him but weakly ; he muſt make 
em great efforts, before he can faſten upon them; and if he fixes there for a 
eye moments, it is a violent ſtate in which he cannot continue long. 
e- Thoſe thoughts, of which he is conſtantly full, crowd in upon him, and 
ag be returns immediately to thoſe things which he loves, and which com- 

monly take him up. | 9 5658 

ey This is the true reaſon, why men love and reliſh ſpiritual things ſo 
th lite, and why they think it fo hard to ſubdue their minds with reading, 


attention, and meditation. This is particularly the main ſource of in- 
derotion in the exerciſes of piety. Why is the mind ſo apt to wander in 
prayer? The too great application to temporal affairs is the cauſe of it, 
As ſoon as a man is awake in the morning, a throng of thoughts and a 
nultiplicity of deſigns and buſineſs break in upon his mind, and take poſ- 
kſſion of his heart; he is filled with theſe things all the day, he follows 
ad plods upon them without diſtraction or interruption. ' And how is 
it to be imagined that amidſt all this hurry and turmoil, he ſhould find 
that recollection, that tranquility, and that elevation, without which the 
exerciſes of picty are but meer hypocriſy ? Whence comes it to paſs that 
men bring ſo little attention and ſincerity with them, to the publick wor- 
ſhip of God ? Why do ſermons produce fo little fruit? Why do the moſt 
certain and important truths of religion, the cleareſt and the moſt ſolid 
reaſonings, make either no impreſſion at all, or at leaſt no laſting one 
upon the hearers ? What is the reaſon why, in the moſt ſolemn devotions, 
ad particularly in the holy communion, it is ſo difficult for men to lift 
up their hearts to God, and to ſhake off a thouſand idle or ſinful thoughts, 
which come then to amuſe and diſtract them? And laſtly, Why do thoſe 
'ows and promiſes which are made even with ſome ſincerity, prove fo 
neffectual? Why do the beſt reſolutions vaniſh ſo eaſily and ſo ſoon ? 
All this comes from men's being too much taken. up with temporal cares. 
| x - N 3. Theſe 
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3. Theſe exceſſive cares do not only diſtratt the mind, but they d 
beſides directly obſtruct ſanctification, and lead men into ſin. For firſt it 
is impoſſible to love religion and virtue, when the heart is ſet upon the 
world. Our Saviour tells us, * That no man can ſerve twoumaſters ; and 
St. John declares, + That the love of Gad is not in thoſe who. love. the aworly, 
There is ſuch an oppoſition between bodily and ſpiritual exerciſes, that 
thoſe who give themſelves up to the firſt, are incapable of the others, 
Worldly occupations render men carnal, ſenſual and dull; they keep up 
ignorance and foment ſloth, and they weigh. down all their igclinations 
and thoughts, to the earth, ſo that they muſt be careleſs and indifferent, 


about ſpiritual objects and heavenly concerns. And indeed they are very | 
ill diſpoſed to value thoſe good things as they deſerve; or to ſeek then 


with that eagerneſs and ſincerity which they ought. Can we think-that 
men, who propoſe nothing elſe to themſelves, but the amaſſing of wealth, 
the making their court, or the canvaſſing for places; and who live and 
toil only for ſuch things, thould have a due ſenſe of the concerns of their 
ſalvation? It is hard to imagine it. . 144 nit} met 
But further, religion does not allow Chriſtians to love the world, or to 
cleave to it, I It requires, that they /bould poffeſs temporeul yoods as mot fiſ- 
feffing them, and that they ſhould uſe the world, as not abuſing. it; becaule 
on the one hand, the figure,of the world paſjes away, and it would be a folly 
to fix their hearts upon vain and tranſitory enjoyments : and on the other 
hand, they ought to aſpire: chiefly to the poſſeſſion of ſolid and eternal 
happineſs. To be therefore taken up only with earthly things, and -to 
let them enter too deep into one's hearr, is a diſpoſition quite-contrary 
to that, which a Chriſtian ought to be in. Wet ur 
4. Laſtly, An exceſſive application to temporal affairs hurries a man 
into many diſorders. We need but reflect a little, to be ſatisfied that a 
man who is filled only, with the thoughts and ſolicitudes of this life, mult 
be a ſlave to his ſeuſes and paſſions ; and that he lays himſelf open every 
moment to a thouſand temptations, which he is not able: to withſtand. 
Though his employments are lawful in themſelves, yet he makes them cri- 


minal, becauſe to him they are only means of gratifying his appetites. 
And the greateſt miſchief is, that when a man is once entered upon that 


courſe, he ſtil] confirms himſelf in it, ſo that at laſt he cannot lea ve it off. 
On the one hand, his paſſions are ſtill mounting higher; on the other, 
buſineſs and toil grow upon him. He firſt propoſes an end to himſelf, 
and then he will bring it about at any rate, as being engaged in honour 


and by intereſt not to deſiſt. If he meets with obſtacles he will do any 


thing to ſurmount them. If he ſucceeds, ſucceſs animates him with new 
ardour ; he is for going further: in a word, it is an endleſs labour, a 
continual ſucceſſion of carcs, which are ftill growing greater, and- which 
end only with his life. | 5. „ „ 
From all this we may conclude, that the abuie of worldly buſineſs is 
moſt dangerous, and that if we would not have it obſtruct our ſalvation, 
we ought to obſerve theſe three rules ra tall if 4 
The firſt is, That we ſhould: purſue the things of this world with mo- 
deration. One of the moſt uſeful directious for a happy life, is this; To 
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y nothing too much to heart. The way to preſerve our innocence and 
tranquility, is to crave nothing too eagerly: not to rejayce exceſſively 
n any proſperity, not to be dejefted above meaſure for any diſaſters 
which may happen, and not to be too hot and peremptory upon any de- 
ſgn. The ſecond caution to be uſed, is the avoiding multiplicity of bu - 
ineſs, and excels of employments, as much as is conſiſtent with the du» 
ies of our calling. Every one ſhould . conſider what he is fit for, and 
what be is called to, and go no farther. In the laſt. place, wiſdom: re- 
quires, that among all the affairs of this life, we ſhould reſerve the ne- 
ofary time and care, to pay what we owe to God, and to mind our fal- 
tation, the moſt important of all concerns. To this end, it is very; uſe- 
ful, to have certain times of retirement and leiſure, and to accuſtom our 
{elves to make now and then, even in the midſt of temporal employments, 
ſuch reflections as may call us back to our duty, and be like a counter- 
poiſe to that byaſs which carries us toward ſenſible objects. Let us often 
think that we are mortal, that we have a ſoul, and that there is another 
life after this. Let us conſider what all our worldly cares terminate in, 
1nd what judgment we ſhall make of them upon our death-beds. Theſe 
elections will put us upon wiſe and moderate courſes, and ſo we ſhall 
xoid innumerable diſorders and miſeries which men fall into, by their 
wo great application. to temporal buſineſs. / '', 4) (4 tes 1 
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. Men's particular Callings. 5 


HO' we have ſeen already that corruption has its ſource in the 
abuſe of worldly buſineſs, yet it may be proper to inſiſt a little 
more upon this matter, and to conſider it with relation to the different 
lates and callings which men are engaged in. When we ſpeak” of 
worldly buſineſs, we mean chiefly thoſe things, about which the great- 
lt part of life is ſpent. Now thoſe occupations muſt needs be ſuitabſe 
to the particular kind of life which a man follows. And ſo every man's 
kind of life, may be a ſource, or at leaſt an accidental cauſe of corruption. 

As the world is conſtituted, it is neceſſary that there ſhould' be dif- 
ferent profeſſions among men, that ſome. ſhould cultivate the earth, that” 
others ſhould apply themſelves to arts and trades, and that others ſhould 
fxerciſe magiſtracy or traffick. The difference of ſex, age, condition, 
ad other circumſtances, creates a great variety in relation to particular 
callings. Nov this diverſity of employs: and conditions, is innocent in 
{elf ; the world ſubſiſts, and fociety is preſerv'd by it. But yet it 
cannot be denied, but that a great part of the diſorders, which happen in 
the world, proceeds from the kind of life which men chuſe, and from the 
particular ſtate they are in; and that becauſe they abuſe it, and do not 
&mean themſelves in it, with caution and prudence: The proof of this 
fall conclude the firſt part of this treatiſe. $1003 ee 
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volous or dangerous paſtimes. For a man cannot be perfectly idle. The 
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But here we are to uſe ſome diſtinction. There are callings which ire 
bad in themſelves, and others which are Jawful and innocent; they are 
not all therefore equally dangerous, and ſome produce corruption, more 
neceffarily than others. | eee 
All profeſſions, or callings, are not lawful, ſome are unlawful and cri- 
minal. The world is full of people, who make ſin it ſelf their ordinary 
calling and profeſſion. There are infinite numbers, who inftead of fol. 
lowing an honeſt employment, ſubſiſt only by the fins which they com- 
mit themſelves, or which they make others commit. This might eaſily | 
be proved by abundance of inſtances. How many are there, whoſe trade, 
is a conſtant practice of obſcenity, lewdneſs and debauchery, of artifice 
and intrigue, lying and knavery? How many are there, who are pro- 
feſſed extortioners and cheats, who are always employed in acts of in. 
juſtice, cruelty and violence? nay, there are ſocieties form'd for that 
purpoſe; the trade of robbing, of puniſhing the innocent, and that by 
committing rapine by fea and land, is erected into an honourable and 
lawful employment. Many perſons are ſuffered at this day among 
Chriſtians, whoſe profeſſion was formerly counted infamous: many are 
tolerated, who are only miniſters of voluptuouſneſs, and whoſe only bu- 
ſineſs it is to introduce licentiouſneſs of manners, to corrupt the youth 
by training them up to the love of pleaſure, and to a luxurious and ef. 
feminate life; and to furniſh thoſe who are inclined to debauchery, ſen- 
ſuality, idleneſs, or gaming, with the means to gratify their inclinations, 
Now all theſe profeſſions are not only inſeparable from ſin, but they like- 
Wiſe make way for all kinds of vice among Chriftians. 

We ought to paſs almoſt the ſame judgment upon the way of living 
of thoſe, who without making a publick profeffion of vice, propoſe no 
other end to themſelves in this world, but the pleaſing of their appetites. 
Some have no other view, than to enjoy the pleaſures of life, and they 
level their whole conduct at that mark. Others deſiring to grow rich, 
or to raiſe themſelves to honours, make no ſcruple of uſing all the means, 
which. intereſt, ambition and injuſtice, have eſtabliſhed in the world. 
They make uſe of fraud, violence and oppreſſion ; it is their maxim and 
their ſtudy to diſſemble their ſentiments, and to do miſchief to thoſe who 
ſtand in their way. In a word, they betake themſelves to every thing 
that may further the ſucceſs of their deſigns. Such a method of lite, is 
manifeſtly contrary to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and it muſt negds be 
highly ſinful, ſince both the end of it, and the means uſed to obtain that 
end, are fo. a 

There are other kinds of life, which do not ſeem altogether ſo bad, 
and yet are not much better. This may particularly be ſaid of idleneſs. 
The profeſſion of many, is to have none at all, and to be as little em- 
ployed as they can. "They think it the happieſt of all conditions to have 
nothing to do, and to live at reſt and free from action. But yet It is 
unworthy of a man, and much more of a Chriſtian, to be uſeleſs in the 
world. And if this idleneſs is ſhameful and culpable in it ſelf, it is 
much more ſo in its effects and conſequences. It betrays men inte fri- 
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want of uſeful buſineſs muſt be ſupplied with amuſements; and thole 
amuſements are generally ſinful, Thus we ſee multitudes of prop | 
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vhoexcepting the time which they muſt needs beſtow upon the neceſſities 
of nature, and upon ſome external and indiſpenſable acts of religion, cons: 


ſume the beſt part of their lives at play, or in diverſions, in unprofitable: 


reading and converſations, in meeting companies, in receiving or return- 
ing viſits, or in other ſuch things, which tho' they are thought innocent, 
jet they enervate the mind, they devour time, they enſlave a man to che 
opinions and modes of the world, and they make him moſt frequently 
ranſgreſs the laws of relig ion. It would not be difficult to apply this to 
jrf:ſed gameſters, to thoſe who ſpend their time in trifling diſcourſes 
and impertinent viſits, and to many other perſons. I might eaſily ſhew, 
if it was neceſſary, that ſuch a life has little of Chriſtianity in it, and that 
it is a great deal more to blame, than is commonly believe. 
Thus men follow divers kinds of life, which are eſſentially bad; ant 
* by conſequence, purity of heart, and innocency of life, cannot 
de preſerv'd. OR : 1 5 E bie ig 
Fa to thoſe kinds of life and occupations which are lawful, I might 
obſerve in the firſt place, that for the moſt part men are too much wedded 
to them, and that they commonly abuſe them. But I will not preſs this 
conſideration, having ſhewn already in the foregoing chapter, that too 
great application to temporal affairs, robs men both of the time, and of that 
inclination and freedom which are neceſſary to mind. fpiritual things, and 
that it makes them dull, earthly-minded, ſenſual and ſlaves to their paſ- 
ons. To ſpeak then only of what concerns particular callings, I ſhall 
obſerve theſe two general faults. AD Tal 
1. It is a great miſchief that men embrace profeſſions which are not 
fit for them. Every profeſſion require ſome particular qualifications and 
talents; and ſince all men have not thoſe qualifications, it follows that 
all men are not fit for all employments, and that diſtinction and choice 
ae to be us'd in pitching upon a profeſſion. The welfare of ſocieties 
and of particular perſons, does in a great meaſure depend upon that 
choice. If no care is taken of this, employments muſt be ill diſcharged, 
bY from thence a great many diſorders will ariſe both in church and 
ate, ; | | | 
Now if we take a ſurvey of the different callings which men are en- 
gaged in, we will find that they are often deſtitute of thoſe qualifications 
which are neceſſary for the right diſcharging of them. And the worſt 
of it is that this happens in the moſt conſiderable employments, and in 
thoſe which might contribute moſt to the preſerving. of order, and the 
encouraging of virtue in the world. As to profeſſions of leſſer import- 
ance, the choice is much eaſier; every body almoſt is capable of them, 
and the faults which may be committed there are not of great conſe- 
quence. If a huſband-man does not well underſtand his buſineſs, or a 
mechanick his trade, no great inconveniency will enſue from thence in 
relation to ſociety. But when publick employments are in the hands of. 
men who are not qualified for them, it is hard to tell how. much miſchief 
is occaſioned by it. Is it not for inſtance a lamentable thing, that fo 
many perſons ſhould dedicate themſelves to the church, who want the 
talents requiſite for ſo high a function; and that ſo many who might do 
great ſervice in that profeſſion do not embrace it? By this it happens 
that ſome of thoſe who are placed at the helm in ſeveral churches, — 
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both learning and probity, and that religion is very ill adminiſtred; ſ6 that 
the people being without inſtruction or conduct, live in jpnorages 
and diſorder. The ſame may be ſaid of the office of magiſtrates When 
it is entruſted to thoſe who are not proper for it. 

2. Lawful callings may prove great occaſions of corruption and vir. 
order, both in reſpect of thoſe who embrace them, and of the pulick” 
when they are ill exerciſed, when the duties arinexed to them are be. 
giected; when men do not watch againſt the temptations which arg par- 
ticular to them, and when they look upon them only as means to gratify 
their inclinations, to get money, to have a rank, to gain credit, or to hy: 
mour ſome other paſſion. I might enter here upon many particulars, 


but becauſe this would lead me too far, I ſhall confine my ſelf to a few 


inftances. | Pk +; | lt b F eHT: 
It would be very proper to ſpeak here of the profeſſion of church. men, 
and of the office of princes, magiſtrates and judges, and to ſhew how 


pernicious both theſe kinds of life prove often, not only to thoſe who are 


raiſed to them, but likewiſe to church and ſtate. But theſe two articles 
are of too great moment, to be touched upon only by the by. They are 
two general cauſes of corruption, which deſerve to be purpoſely handled, 


- 


and which are to have a place in the ſecond part of this book 
The profeſſion of military men, is a kind of life which corrupts vaſt 


multitudes. I do nor condemn the profeſſion in general. It is lawfol, 
a man may live in it like a Chriſtian, and there are perſons in military 
employments, of a folid virtue and an exemplary piety. But it muſt be 
confeſs'd, that the number of thoſe perſons is not great; and that for ſhe 
generality, the maxims and deportment of the men of that profeſſion, 
agree very little with the rules of Chriſtianity. Thoſe who follow the 
employments of war, are for the moſt part men of looſe and vicious 


principles. Every body knows, that if on the one hand ſome good men 
are found to embrace this profeſſion, on the other hand it is-the ordinary 


receptacle, and the laſt ſhift, of idle and dehauched people; and of thoſe 
who are over-whelmed with poverty and miſery. Beſides, how do men 
live in that profeſſion ? ſaving ſome few diforders which military diſcipline 
does not allow of, every thing is lawful there; I ſpeak of what is com- 


monly obſerved. To ſpend their life in idleneſs and gaming, is the 


leaſt fault of foldiers. Lewdnefs is a thing about which no great feru- 


ple is made among them. The fame might alſo be ſaid of injuſtiee it 


1s well known that commonly officers do not thrive but the ſoldiers pay 


for it. I ſay nothing of unjuſt wars, nor of the cruelty and inhumanity 


which often attend that kind of life, becauſe ] will not enlarge upon this 
ſubject. But it is moſt certain, and every conſidering perfon will own, 
that after the rate that military men live almoſt every where; war is the 
ſchool of vice, and that the prodigious number of thoſe, who follow that 
employment, is one of the principal cauſes of corruption and debauchery. 


Commerce is one of the moſt Jawful and neceſſary profeſſions of life. 
Not only ſociety, but religion it ſelf may reap great advantages from it. 
But yet this calling has its dangers and temptations, and jt is exerciſed 
by many in a way which is contrafy to good con'cience.” As the only 


end of traffick is gain, and as the opportunities of getting by unlawful 


methods, which may be practiſed with impunity, offer theinlelves every 


day; 
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by; ſo it is evident, that if a merchant! has not a ſtrict and well · in- 
ſormed conſcience, and virtue enough to reſiſt the perpetual temptations 
'to which bis calling expoſes him, he will forfeit his ionocence, and vio- 
ate every minute the rules of juſtice, and equity, of charity, truth and 
onelty. A a1 h e IE * * * 
3 are few callings more innocent and more ſuitable to the order 
vhich God did eſtabliſh at firſt, than the employments of thoſe who exer- 
cle mechanick trades, and get their livelihood by bodily. labour. And 
ret this kind of life proves to a great many an occaſion to vice, becauſe 
they do not arm themſelves againſt the temptations and. fins which ace 
ordinary in thoſe callings. It is almoſt the general character of this or- 
der of men, to mind nothing but the world, to labour only for their bo- 
dies, and to do nothing for their ſouls. Hence it is, that they are igno- 
rant, that they know their religion very little, that they are groſs, ſenſual, 
ziren to intemperance, and ſeveral other exceſſes. They are apt beſides, 
to be unjuſt and falſe. They make no conſcience of doing their work 
il, of lying, and detaining what is not theirs. There is a thouſand 
petty frauds and little knaviſh tricks, uſed in every trade, which are 
thought innocent and lawful ways of gain. Now it is plain, that all this 
does not contribute a little rowards corruption. a iO p | 
What I have ſaid of the employments of life, may be applied to the 
different ſtates men, are in, with, relation to age, condition, and their-way 
of living. All theſe are ſo many occaſions and circumſtances, which ma 
divert them from their duty. | 5 | 
Thus youth has its particular temptations. Young people are vain, 
preſumptuous, ſenſual, given to pleaſure, violent and bold in their paſ- 
lons. They are likewiſe imprudent and fickle, becauſe they want know- 
doe and experience. Being thus diſpoſed at that age, they will almoſt 
infallibly, unleſs prevented by à good education, corrupt themſelves, and 
contract ill habits, which will ſtick by them, as long as they lire. Daily 
experience ſhews us, that youth ill ſpent is the ſource of the corruption 
of a great many for the reſt of their whole life. me. 
Old people are commonly covetous, moroſe, ſuſpicious, wedded to the 
opinions they have once embraced, and moſt deeply engaged in their vi- 
cious cuſtoms. Their paſſions are not ſo boiſterous, but they are more 
laſting and harder to be cured, than thoſe of young people. And from 
this we may judge, that if reaſon and religion do not correct thoſe faults 
of old people; that age, which ought chiefly to be employed in prepar- 
ng for death, will prove an obſtacle to piety and ſalvation. 
The rich, at St. Paul obſerves “, are proud and high-minded ; they are 
apt beſides to be ſlothful, they love to ſatisfie their paſſions, are full of 
elf love, minding theraſelves in erery. thing, and being little affected 
ih the miſeries of others. So that riches may eafily ſpoil thoſe who 
poſſeſs them, and do actually ſpoil max.. 
The poor are almoſt all of them vicious, becauſe they are ignorant, 
forſaken from their infancy, and grown. up in wagt * idleneſs, and 
among bad company. They have little religion, they. will: live without 
VYrking, they are given to ſtealing and diſhoneſty. Envy, fills their 
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much better than other men, becauſe their conduct ſeems regular and 


the rules of juſtice, equity or ſincerity: the opportunity of doing this 


to get, and that moſt of the unlawful ways of gain are authorized by 


 eidſtacles to piety, proceed, for the moſt part, from a man's calling. lt 
| is that which obſtructs more than any thing elſe, the effect of the goſpe, 
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hearts, and they only keep within the bounds of duty, when they can do 
no miſchief. wo 2 5% 
Thoſe who live un-confined and much in the world, have for ih 

moſt part little of a Chriſtian character. They lie open to abun | 
of temptations, and what is moſt dangerous in that kind of life, is, tht 
a man has no ſooner embraced it, but he thinks it ' honourable, lawfutfl 
and neceſſary; he hearkens no longer to the rules of religion, he js 
aſhamed of them, and governs himſelf only by the maxims of the world. 
Others lead a retired life, they avoid great companies, and they ſeldom 
appear in publick. That ſtate may, have its advantages, but it has its 
dangers too. Thoſe who live thus retired, are apt to think themſclves! 


free from ſcandal; and this inſpires them with a ſecret pride, a great 
opinion of themſclves, an auſtere and imperious humour, which makes 
them apt to ſpeak ill and to judge raſhly of other people, and this drive 
charity, gentleneſs, and humility out of their hearts, 27% 

I think I have ſaid enough to ſhew, that men's various kinds of life, 
have a general influence upon the irregularities of their deportment. 
But to make this truth yet more evident, I ſhall add two reflections to all 
that has been ſaid. 

The firſt is, that of all the temptations which are apt to ſeduce men, 
none are more dangerous than thoſe, which are, 1. Neceſſary and una - 
voidable. 2. Ordinary and frequent. 3. Hidden and imperceptible. 
Now the temptations ariſing from men's particular callings have theſe 
three characters. 1. They are neceſſary and unavoidable, we may with- 
ſand them, but we cannot avoid altogether being expoſed to them. 2. 
They are frequent and conſtant, thoſe employments in which the greateſt 
part of our lives is ſpent, offering them to us perpetually. 3. They are 
Hidden and imperceptible ; for beſides that men reflect little upon what is 
ordinary and happens every day; thoſe temptations are varniſhed with} 
the ſpecions pretences of example and cuſtom, and even of the lawful-j 
neſs of the calling and of neceſſity, Thus a trades-man, is  neceſfarily 
expoſed to the danger of wronging his neighbour, and of tranſgreſſing 


returns every minute, and as eften as he buys or ſells ; this temptation is 
imperceptible, and except he has a niceneſs of conſcience, he will not be 
ſenſible of it, by reaſon that his profeſſion is innocent, that he is allowed 


cuſtom. | 
2. The ſecond reflection is, that the greateſt and the moſt inſuperable 


and men's converſion. We preach, we exhort to repentance. But to 


| whom do we ſpeak? We ſpeak to men engaged in profeſſions, which, 


conſidering how they behave themſelves in them, divert them from pietſ, 
and furniſh them with a thouſand opportunities of ſinning. We ſpeak 
to people who have choſen already the courſe of their whole life ; who 
reſolved to continue in the ſtate they are in, and to alter nothing 18-7; 
and who have formed to themſelves, that ſcheme of employments, * 


1 
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they intend to follow at any rate. We preach to people who are no 
boner out of the church, but they meet at home and in their ordinary 
' buſineſs, with perpetual hindrances to holineſs, and with temptations, 
which it is ceftain they will not withſtand. Such hearers may be preached 
o long enough, before they reap any fruit from what they hear. Ser- 
nons are preſently gone; but the temptations ariſing from the profeſſions 
vhich men chuſe, are continual, and laſt as long as their lives. They 
company a man every where, he is not jealous of them, he ſecks them, 
he gives up himſelf to them, and he fancies he may lawfully do ſo. This 
; the viſible occaſion of the goſpel's having ſo little efficacy upon men's 
minds. | INN | 

[ ſhall conclude this chapter with two remarks which may ſerve for a 
remedy againſt this ſource of corruption. 1. Every one ought to examine 
he ſtate and kind of life he is in; that if this ſtate has ſomething in it that 
i; evil or contrary to the duty of a Chriſtian, he muſt alter and correct it. 
If the profeſſion is bad in it ſelf, nothing elſe can be done, but to quit. 
it, IF it is lawful, we muſt take care not to render it dangerous or ſin- 
ful, either by neglecting the duties to which it obliges us, or by not 
noiding the ſnares and temptations that attend it, or by making it an 
occaſion and pretence, to ſatisfie our inordinate affections. I confeſs we may 
neet here with difficulties. It is hard for a man to leave off a profeſſion, 
to go out of his ordinary road of life, and to renounce ſome meats 
when they are once formed. And yet this ought and may be done, if 
thoſe engagements are not lawful. It is better we ſhould offer ſome 
riolence to our ſelves, by breaking them off, or by correcting what is 
mils in them, than to run our ſelves into infinite miſeries. But the beſt 
way is to obviate the evil in its beginning. 12 7 5 
Therefore, I ſay, 2dly. That ſince people uſe to reſolve upon a profef- 
fon while they are young; that choice requires a great deal of prudence 
nd caution; for no leſs than temporal and eternal happineſs or miſery 
depends upon it. But it is a ſad thing to ſee, how raſhly-and inconſide- 
ately this matter is gone about. Intereſt, chance, paſſion, the humour 
of parents or of young people, are the things which determine fo im- 
portant a choice. It is not much conſidered whether a calling is lawful, 
or proper for him that embraces it; little or no care is taken to form the 
nclinations of young perſons; they are given up to their own conduct, 
ad to all the temptations of that profeſſion to which they are deſtined. 
And thus we need no longer wonder, why employments are ill diſcharg- 
td, why moſt people loſe their innocence in them, and why there is a ge- 
teral corruption to be obſerved, in all ſtates and conditions. 'This is the 
adinary effect and conſequence of men's particular callings, 2-43 
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of a greater influence, and they may be looked upon as the -occaſions of 
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| LTHOUGH it cannot be conteſted, but that the Corruption of 
Chriſtians proceeds from thoſe Cauſes, which have been obſerved 
in the Firſt Part of this Work; yet thoſe Cauſes are not the only 


we are to diſcover now, and which deſerve our moſt ſerious atten- 
tion. Fx | 

Hitherto we have found the Cauſes of Corruption, in the ill diſpoſi- 
tion of Chriſtians. But thoſe which will be the ſubje& matter of 
this Second Part, are of another nature. They are more general all 


the 
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the others. For if it be aſked, Why men are ignorant, full of preju- 
iices, poſſeſſed with falſe maxims, or negligence in the concerns of their 
| falvation 3 we may a ſee that this proceeds chiefly, from the want of 
Order and Diſcipline, from the defects of Paſtors and Magiſtrates, from 
Education, and from thoſe other Cauſes, 'which'T' deſign to enquire in- 
to, at preſent. Things are upon ſuch a foot among Chriſtiane ir vols. 
tion to theſe heads, that it is almoſt impoſſible but that the Corruption 
of men muſt be very great; and we muſt not hope to ſtem the tide of 
it, unleſs we remove thoſe publick, and general*Cauſes of Corruption. 

in the next place theſe Cauſes are leſs known; and lefs obſerved than 
the others. T cannot tell whether it is becauſe they are not thought of, 
or becauſe no remedy 1s hoped for; but men do not appear very folici- 
tous to remove them, nor do they ſeem to known them. Great endeavours 
are uſed in Books and pulpits, to inſtruct men and to bring them to a 
more Chriſtian life: matters of religion and morality are carefully ex- 
plained, but this does not heal the general diſorders. The main Cauſes 
of remiſneſs do ſtill ſubſiſt, and hinder the effects of inſtructions and ex- 
hortations. It were therefore to be wiſhed, that thoſe who are concern- 
ed for the reſtoring of Chriſtianity, had larger views, and did more di- 
ligently labour to take away the general Cauſes of Corruption. 

Indeed it ſeems' more difficult to remedy theſe I am now to mention, 
than the firſt General Abuſes are. hardly reformed, eſpecially when they 
are confirmed by a long cuſtom ; and to attempt it may be thought a 
fruitleſs labour. But all this ought not to diſcourage us. Truths fo 
important as theſe are, Qught not to be ſuppreſſed ; they may produce 
their fruit in their ſeaſon, it is ſtill a great matter to have ſet them in the 
beſt light we can! and this is what I ſhall endeavour to do at preſent. 


NU 8: . 
De preſent State of the Church, and of Religion in general. 


IETY is always neceſſary, and the practice of it is never im- 
poſſible, to thoſe who are well inclined. But yet we muſt con- 
feſs, that the various eircumſtances of time, place, and of the 
ſtate of religion, contribute much to the progreſs of piety or of cor- 
Tuption in the world. There are ſome happy circumſtances, and ſome - 


umes very favourable to piety; as on the other hand there are unhappy 
Vor. VI. . 4 O- | eircum- 
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means to promote it being then neither ſo effectual nor ſo frequent, The 

deſign of this work, obliges me to conſider, what may be thought 
this.reſpedt of the time we live in, and whether this Corruption which 
diſhonours Chriſtianity, does not proceed from the unhappineſs of the 
times, and from the preſent ſtate of the Church and religion... _. 


But we cannot ſucceed in this enquiry, nor pals a. ſound judgment 


upon the preſent. ſtate of religion, without running back to its ſirſt ori. 
gin and nature, and without taking a view of thoſe ages which are elapl. | 


ed, ſince its ficſt eſtabliſhment. The knowledge of the ſcripture and 


of hiſtory are here of * uie. The ſeripture informs us what the 


ſtate of religion ſhould be, and hiſtory ſhews us the different ſtates thro' 
which it has paſſed. When we examine religion by theſe two rules, we 


perceive that it neither has been, nor will be, always in the ſtate it is 


now in. | f 


It is fit in the firſt place to ſeek the true notion of the Chriſtian 


Church and religion in ſcripture. There it is that ( hriſtianity ſtill ſub. 


ſiſts in all its beauty, for neither the ages which are paſt, nor the changes 


which have happen'd, have been able to tarniſh, in the leaſt, the bright- 


neſs of. thoſe native and lively colours, in which our Saviour's religion 
is ſet forth in holy writings. We may take notice of four principal cha- 
racters in the idea which the ſcripture gives us of the Chriſtian Church 
and religion; and theſe are, truth, holineſs, union and order. _ 


1. The firſt and the chief character of this Church and religion, is 


the knowledge and the profeſſion of the truth; this is what diſtinguiſhes 


Chriſtianity trom falſe religions. The Church is the Church of Chriſt 
no longer, than while ſhe retains the purity of faith and of evangelical 
doctrine. It would be needleſs to prove this. MRS a; 

2. The ſacred writers repreſent the Church as a ſociety altogether 
holy. They name her * The ſpouſe of Chrift, a glorious ſpouſe, having nei- 


ther ſpot nor wrinkle nor any ſuch thing, but being holy and without blemih. | 


They call her + The houje of the living Gody a holy nation, and the aſſembly 
of the firſt born which are toritten in heaven, They give to Chriſtians, 


the glorious titles of #ings, prięſis, ſaints, elect, children of God, and new | 


men; they ſpeak of them, as a people ſeparated from the world and its 
vices, dedicated to God and good works, and living in the practice of 
piety, temperan ce, juſtice, charity, and all other virtues. 


3. Union and Love is the third character of the Church and of the 


true Diſciples of Chriſt. The ſcripture does not ſpeak to us of many 


Churches but of one, of which all the faithful are members, in What 
place ſoever they may be. St. Paul ſays that there is but one faith, one 
baptiſm, and one God, the Apoſtles enjoyn above all. things, Union and 
Charity, and they give many precepts to maintain theſey and to make 
them flouriſh among Chriſtians. WY 
4. As Holineſs and Union cannot be preſerved, where there is no or- 
der; fo the Church was to be a well regulated ſociety in Which ever) 


_ thing might be done in a convenient and orderly manner. Aud in fact, 
there are in the facred writings many laws to this purpoſe. We find 
there ſeveral regulations, concerning the way in which the Church 


To "ah ought 
* Eph. v. 27. Pet. ii. + Heb. xi. 


ught in 
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t to be governed, and concerning the calling of Biſhops and pa 5 
_ principal — of their office. The ſcripture 22 


point the exerciſe of diſcipline, the manner of proceeding in relation 


to ſcandalous ſinners, and the adminiſtration of publick alms: It pre- 
ſeribes the chief acts of religion and divine worſhip, prayers, faſting, fa» 
craments, preaching,” and ſome other heads. All theſe laws are de- 
ſgned to eftabliſh order and piety in the Church, and to baniſh eon - 
fulion and ſcandals out of it. And this order cannot be a thing indiffe- 
cent, ſince the Apoſtles have given us laws about it. Wee 
It is not difficult to ſhew that moſt Chriſtian ſocieties are hardly to be 
known by theſe marks. But before we come to that, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve the different ſtates through which the Church has paſſed from her 
infancy to this time. e CCTV 

II. If we conſider the Church in her infancy, e muſt acknowledge, 
that the firſt ages of Chriſtianity were very pure, in compariſon. of the 
following. But yet we muſt take heed, when. we ſpeak of the purity of 
the primitive Church, that we do not form to ourſelves too advantage- 
ous an idea of it, as if Chriſtianity had been then in its utmoſt purity 
and perfection. The Church in her beginnings did conſiſt of Jews and 
Heathens. Theſe men embracing Chriſtianity, did not ſo entirely ſtrip 
themſelves of their prejudices and cuſtoms, but that they brought with 
them into the Church ſome of the notions of Judaiſm, and even 
Gentiliſm. It is well known that this was the occaſion of th 
tereſies which did ſtain the purity of the Chriſtian doctrines, and mo- 
fals, and the cauſe of ſeveral diſorders, which happened in the very 
times of the Apoſtles. Beſides, the Apoſtles and the firſt miniſters of 
the Chriſtian religion, were not able, by reaſon of the perſecution and 
of the obſtacles they met with, toFegulate all things as they would have 
done, if the —— had been in peace. We need not therefore won- 
der if we find imperfections and defects apparent enough, in the ſtate of 
the primitive Church. And it is of ſome importance, to obſerve this, 
not only that we may have true apprehenſions concerning this matter, 
but that we may beſides obviate an unhappy conſequence, which might 
be drawn in favour of the preſent corruption, from. what has been known 
in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. No doubt but there were diſorders and 
ſcandals at that time; but we are to remember, that the Church was 
then made up of men, who for the moſt part were born, and had lived 
in baganiſm, and whoſe life had been ſpent in the thickeſt darkneſs of 
gnorance and vice. om | etc, dh | 
Vet for all that the Church was then more holy and pure than ſhe has 
been ſince, or is at this day in · moſt places. This is matter of fact which 
cannot reaſonably. be conteſted; for beſides that it may be verified, from 
te teſtimony which the ſaered, and ſome of the heathen authors bear 
to the innoceney of the primitive Chriſtians, and that it is, probable, that 
men were kept in awe while the Apoſtles were alive in the time of mi- 
cles, beſides all this I ſay, there are two conſiderations which prove, 
tht corruption could not be then ſo great or ſo general, as it is 
now. Wert d 0 = 


| Theſe confaleltutions ire foutided wyemewoundeniable facts. 1. That the 


Church was then perſecuted. _ That diſeipline was then. 27 | 
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eiſed in it. Theſe were two powerful means to remove vices and ſtan. 
dals from the Church. We may eaſily imagine, that men who loved 
the world and their fins, would not have embraced Chriſtianity ati 
when whoſoever became a Chriſtian, did by that very thing expoſe him- 
ſelf to perſecution, torments and death. This did fright away the great- 
eft numbers of wicked and impious perſons. But if any of theſe entred 
into the Church, diſcipline for the moſt part drove them out, when ti 
made themſelves notorious by a ſcandalous life. It is eafiy to judge, that 
in ſuch circumſtances there was more piety at that time, than we obſerye 
now in the Church. The firſt Chriſtians were ſincere in their profeſ. 
fion. Eeing inſtructed by the Apoſtles, and apoſtolical men, they 
placed the Chriſtian religion chiefly in a good life, to which they did ſo- 
lemnly engage themſelves by baptiſm. They were united among them- 
ſelves; they governed themſelves in matters of order and diſcipline by 
the preſcripts of the Apoſtles, as much as the perſecution gave them 
leave; and they did with courage lay down their lives for the truth. Such 
was the Chriſtianity of the firſt ages. n 
But the Church did not continue long in that ſtate before this zeal of 
thoſe primitive Chriſtians began to — On the one hand perſecution 
ceas d, and on the other, the ancient diſcipline was ſlackned. Theſe 
two fences being pluckt up, and the emperors turning Chriſtians, the 
cotruption of the world broke in upon the Church. Divers abuſes 
<crept into doctrine, diſcipline, worſhip and manners, till the Church fell 
At laſt, into ſuch a diſmal darkneſs of ignorance, ſuperſtition and vice, 
that Chriſtianity ſeem'd almoſt quite extin& and deſtroyed. All thoſe 
who had any true ſenſe of religion, did lament this; they complained 
"openly of it, and they longed for a good reformation. | This was the 
Nate which the Church and Religion were in, for ſome centuries. 
It did not pleaſe God that thoſe times of ignorance ſhould: laſt for 
ever; that darkneſs began to be diſpers'd in the laſt century. Then it 
was that learning and languages revived, and that the holy Scripture, 
which had been for a great while, a book unknown to the people, was 
reſcu'd out of. that obſcurity, in which the barbariſm of former ages had 
buried it. Men did perceive that divers errors had been introduced into 
religion; they diſcovered ſeveral abuſes, they went about to redreſs them, 
and they ſucceeded fo far, that in this reſpect, Chriſtianity was reſtored 
to its purity. But that great work could not be finiſhed ; ſo that at this 
day the Church and religion, are not yet brought to that ſtate of per- 
fection which they might be in. | os 
III. For to come now to the preſent ſtate of religion, it is certain, 
Firſt, that many Chriſtian Churches are {ill very near in the ſame dark- 
neſs, men were in ſome ages ago. I ſhall ſay nothing of the ſinking of 
Chriſtianity in Aſia and tries? there is more knowledge in Europe; but 
yet in many places we may obſerve almoſt all thoſe diſorders, which pre- 
vailed in the times of the groſſeſt ignorance. Nay, our àge is more 
unhappy than the precedent, in that thoſe abuſes have been confirmed 
and authorized by laws, and are now ſupported by force. How man] 
countries and Churches are there, where the people know almoſt no- 
thing of the Goſpel, where religion is reduced to childiſh and ſuperſti- 
tious devotions and practices, where the moſt ridiculous things are 2 
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leved, and the moſt ſhameful errors received ;, where the looſeneſs of 
manners may almoſt be parallel'd with Heatheniſm, where the moſt ex- 
ecrable crimes are committed? In a word, where the ignorance both 
of the people and clergy are general, excepting only ſame few under- 
ſtanding men who are ſenſible of theſe diſorders, but are reſtrain d by 
fear from diſcovering their ſentiments. From thoſe places Corruption 
ſpreads to others, and it would not be difficult to ſhew by ſeveral inſtances 
that the cauſe of impiety, ignorance and vice, is to be found in thoſe 
places which ſhould be the fountains of piety and religion. : 
What I have now ſaid, is not to be applied to all 46 for ſome 
there are where religion is not ſo corrupted, and where a purer Chriſti- 
anity is profeſſed, But yet let us enquire in the ſecond place, whether 
there are any Chriſtian ſocieties, where nothing is wanting or to be de- 
ſired in the ſtate of the Church and religion, and where it would not be 
neceſſary to make ſome alterations and conſtitutions, in order to come 
nearer to perfection? This deſerves to be examined with care, and 
without prepoſſeſſion. We ought here to lay aſide the ſpirit of a party, 
and ingenuouſly to acknowledge defects where they are. For elſe if 
every one is wedded to the ſociety of which he is a member, nothing 
can ever be remedied. For ſuppoſing that there are defects, what re- 
medy can be uſed, if we are all Dollelled with this prejudice, That all is 


8 


perfect in our ſociety? Is not this the way to canonize abuſes, and to 


prevent the reſtoring of order? «ra | | 

And firſt, we ought not to wonder, if there ſhould {till be imperfec- 
tions in the pureſt ſocieties. It would be a kind of miracle, if there were 
none remaining. God does not always thin: fit to finiſh his werk all 
at once; unleſs he had made uſe of inſpired men, ſuch as the Prophets 
or the Apoſtles were. It was impoſſible ſo to attain perfection, and to 
provide for every thing at firſt daſh, that nothing more thould be deſired. 
Beſides, circumſtances: are ſo much altered that it ſeems neceſſary, to 
change ſeveral things that were left in the lat age. It is further to be 
conſidered, that tho* Chriſtians did long for a good reformagion, yet 
great difficulties were to be overcome to bring it about. Men's minds 
were not much enlighten'd, they were juſt creeping out of darkneſs, and 
a long cuſtom had almoſt obliterated the true ideas of religion. Almoſt 
all thoſe who were in civil or eccleſiaſtical authority, did obſtinately de- 
tend the abuſes which all good men thought it neceſſary to redreſs, Ex- 


tream ſeverity was uſed towards. thoſe who defired this reformation of 


the Church, All this did terrify a great many well-meaning perſons, 
and was the cauſe, that in ſeveral places, thoſe who had courage enough 
to condemn the abuſes openly, were not able for want of means, to do 
all that the intereſt of religion required. They were fain in thoſe places 
to yield ſomething to the iniquity of the times, and to ſettle things as 
well as they could till a more favourable opportunity. Some Churches 
came nearer to perfection than others. But howſoever, if we would 
paſs a right judgment upon the preſent ſtate of the Church and religion, 
we ought to examine the thing in itſelf, and without partiality. Upon 
this I {hall offer here ſome general conſiderations, and refer to the fol- 
lowing chapter ſome heads, which will require an exact and particular 
diſcuſion, I will firſt reſume the 383 characters, which the Scripture 
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gives us of the Chriſtian Church and religion; which are, Truth, Holi. 
neſs, Union and Order. OY I 
1. All Chriftian ſocieties hoaſt that they profeſs th 
very thing is enough to ſhew that many of them are in error, ſince th 
do not agree among themſelves about the articles to be beheved, Lwill 
not enlarge on this head, becauſe it would lead me into many particy- 
Jars, and in ſome reſpect, into eee I ſhall only fay, that if we 
did judge of what is to be believed in religion, by that which ought to 
be the principle and rule of faith among Chriſtians, I mean, the holy 
Scripture, we would ſoon perceive on which fide the truth lies. We 
might obſerve in that ſociety which vaunts it ſelf-to be the pureſt of all 
and even which pretends to be infallible, and the only true Church ex- 
cluſive of all other, abſur@ tenets and monſtrous doctrines, equally re- 
pug nant to Scripture and reaſon, and we ſhould be convinced, that the 
doctrine of thoſe Churches which did ſeparate from that ſociety, is much 
more conſonant to the Goſpel. | | 
2. We muſt have a very mean notion of Chriſtianity, if we can be- 
lieve that Holineſs, which is the ſecond character of the Church, is to 
be found among Chriſtians at this time. The complaint of the laſt 
ages was, That religion wanted to be reformed in doctrine, worſhip, dif- 
cipline and manners. It was reformed in part by the rejecting of thoſe 


mb” 


errors and abuſes, which were crept into doctrine, worſhip an diſei- 


pline ; but the reformation of manners is ſtill behind. The people haye 
not as yet been reformed in this regard, except perhaps in thoſe times 
and places where they have been perſecuted. As for the reſt, they have 


\fearce changed any thing beſides their belief and worſhip; this alone 


proves that the ſtate of the Church is yet imperfect. Holineſs is the 
cope of religion, it is the chief character of Chriſtianity ; fo that 
—.— holineſs and purity of manners is not, religion muſt be very de- 
ve. | | 
III. Union, Peace and Charity, as was ſaid before, are one of the eſ- 
ſential marks of the Diſciples and Church of Chriſt. But where is this 
character to be found? The Church at this day is rent into factions 


and parties, We cannot ſay, that there is but one Church; we mult 


ſay, that there are many religions and Churches. Chriſtians divide not 
only upon lawful grounds, which make ſeparation neceſſary, but about 
things of ſmall conſequence, Upon the lcaſt diverfity of opinions, they 
prenounce anathema againſt one another, form different ſects and com- 


munions. Even thoſe” Churches which might have a common belief | 


and intereſt are not united. Thofe men who by therr office ſhould be 
the minifters of peace, are but too often the firebrands of diviſion. | 
deſire no other proof of this, but that zeal which moſt divines expres 
about the diſputes of religion, and that little diſpoſition which is found 
among them, to-facrifice ſome opinions, or expreſſions, to the peace of 
the Church. | ak” 7 TEA" | 
I do not condemn all diſputes without diſtinction, for ſome are neceſ- 


ſary. The Apoſtles command the rulers of the Church, to eſtabliſn 
with care, pure doctrine, and to confute thoſe who endeavour to corrupt 


it. They did themſelves on many occaſions diſpute againſt falſe teachers. 
To deſext the truth when attacked, were to make but little account o 
. 1 a f ; it: 
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it: this would be a betraying the intereſt of piety, ſince piety is alwa 
funded upon truth, Biß ts become 3 when Sena truths 
are to be defended. Neither would T reduce all profitable or lawful ®if- 
putes, to thoſe only which concern fundamentals. There are errors, 
which tho' net mortal, yet are dangerous, and fo it is needful to oppoſe 
them: and there are truths, which tho“ not fundamental, are yet of great 
uſe in religion, and may ſerve to confirm the principles of Chriſtianity. 
It is fit that ſuch truths ſhould be diſcuſſed, provided this be done with 
moderation and honeſty. , | Rl: 
[ only blame uſeleſs diſputes, or thoſe, which tho? they may have their 
uſe, yet are accompanied with thoſe paſſions and diſorders, which blind 
zeal inſpires. Such controverſies which are but too common, are ex- 
treamly fatal to religion. We are not able to expreſs what miſchiefs 
they occaſion in the Church, and how prejudicial they are to the progreſs 
of Chriſtianity in general, and of piety in particular. It may ſeem at 
firlt, that becauſe the people do not take cognizance of theſe conteſts, 
they ſhould prove hurtful only to thoſe learned men by whom alone 
they are managed; but yet the whole Church feels the ill effects of 
them. 5 
1. By re-(on of theſe diſputes, the people are deſtitute of edification 
or at leaſt they do not receive all the edification which is neceſſary. 
Church-men being only full of theſe, ſtudy and meditate upon nothing 
elſe; in their ſermons they ſpeak only of theſe matters, which take them 
up and which ſeem capital to them. They have neither leiſure nor in- 
clination to mind things of another nature, and to ſet about the reform- 
ing the manners of Chriſtians ; or theq do it but faintly and careleſly. 
hilſt a miniſter is very buſy in his ſtudy or pulpit, about confuting an 
adverſary whom he never ſaw, or an error which is unknown to his 
whole flock, his, ſheep are loſt, his hearers remain poſſeſt with mortal 
errors concerning morality, and ingaged in the moſt vicious habits. 
This is the fruit of moſt diſputes, they occaſion the ruin, rather than the 
edification of the hearers. | „ 
2. Diſputes keep up among Chriſtians falſe zeal, hypocriſy and licen- 
tiouſneſs, The people learn by the example of their teachers, to place 
their zeal, not in oppoſing vice, but in underſtanding — in 
adhering to certaift opinions, and in bearing a ſtrong hatred to thoſe 
who difient from them. They judge that what makes the ordinary em- 
ployment of divines, what they inſiſt moſt upon, what Kkindles their 
zeal, and excites in them the moſt violent paſſions, muſt needs be the 
moſt important thing in religion. W 3 
3. Sometimes the people take paft in the quarrels & their teachers, 
from whence proceed unavoidable animoſities and diviſions, which ex- 
tinguiſh love, and the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and which create infuper- 
able obſtacles to the peace of the Church, and the re-union of Chriſtians, 
Of this we have but too many inſtances | _ n 
4. Laſtly, the little union which is in the Church, is one of at 


cauſes of the ſmall progreſs of Chriſtianity. |. Chriſtians inſtead of mak- 
ing their religion appear lovely and venerable, to Jews and Infigels, ex- 
poſe it to their contempt. nftead of endeavouring to . te the 


Chriſtian faith, and to deſttoy idelatry, they turn the . own wea- 
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216 | Cauſes of the preſent Pax . 
s againſt themſelves ; they mind nothing but the promoting the jw 
8 of their peculiar Gas, and they neglect that of Chriſtianity in - 
neral. On the other hand, unbelievers, ſeeing that Chriſtians are not 
agreed among themſelves, take occaſion from thence to queſtion ever 
thing, and they judge that there can be nothing but uncertainty and ob. 
ſcurity in a religion, where there is nothing but controverſy and giffe- 
rent opinions, FL. * a, A 
The want of Union is then, a moſt conſiderable imperfection in the 
preſent ſtate of the Church. It were to be wiſhed, that ſome remedy 
might be applied to ſo great an evil, and that thoſe controverſies which | 
roduce and cheriſh it, might be turned out of doors. The way to com- 
paſs this, would be to endeavour in good earneſt, the reforming: of man- 
ners, and the reſtoring of order. This great and noble deſign will no 
ſooner be purſued, but men will be aſhamed of all theſe contentions, the 
will look upon them as trifling amuſements, and find no reliſh in cba 
diſputes, which to ſay the truth, do only employ ſuch perſons as are con- 
ceited with vain learning, and narrow-ſpirited men, who are not capa- 


ble of larger and higher views. 


IV. If we examine the preſent ſtate of the Church with relation to 
order, there we muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, that great defects are to be found, 
In matters of order and diſcipline, Chriſtians ought to regulate them- 
ſelves, firſt by the laws which Chr iſt and his apoſtles have ſet them; and 
then by the examples of the primitive Church and of the pureſt antiquigy 
It being evident, that what has been practiſed in the firſt ages of Chrif. 
tianity, and does beſides agree with the rules and the ſpirit of the Goſpel, 
ſhould have a great regard paid'to it, by all Chriſtians. Now it cannot 
be denied, but that moſt Churches have conſiderably departed from that 
ancient order, | | | 42 9 

To prove this by ſome inſtances, it is certain in fact, that the eccle- 
ſiaſtical order and government, which obtains in many places, is not ſuch 
as it ought to be. None can be ignorant of this, but thoſe who are alto- 
gether unacquainted with antiquity, or who being full of prejudices find 
what they pleaſe in Scripture, and Church-hiſtory. Gan it be ſaid, that 
the elections of Biſhops or paſtors, are Canonical, as they are managed in 
many places, and that the practice and order, eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles 
and the primitive Chriſtians, are obſerved every where? It is certain 


likewiſe, that all Churches are not furniſhed with a ſufficient number of 


erſons to perform divine- ſervice, and to inſtruct and edify the people. 
hen we look back upon the primitive Church, we find, that though it 
was poor and . yet it had its biſhops, its prieſts, its catechiſts 
and its widows, At this time we ſee yet in ſeveral places, that one 
ſingle town maintains a great number-of Church- men, who indeed, for 
the moſt part, are very inſtgnificant ; but elſewhere i 8 quite otherwiſe, 
one ſingle man does often perform all the eccleſiaſtical functions; nay, 
ſometimes many churches. have but one paſtor. This diſorder as well 
as many others, proceeds partly from the want of neceſſary means and 
funds, to ſupply the occaſions of all Churches. Here it might be proper 
to ſpeak of the paſtoral functions, and of the adminiſtration of diſcipline; 
but theſe two heads being important, I reſerve what I have to ſay about 
them, for the two next chapters, OY. We 


\ 
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We ought here not to omit the want of union and correſpondence 
zmong Churches. If they had more communion. and intercourſe one 
vith another, great advantages would follow from thence. Right mea- 
ures might be taken for. the edification of the people, and for the re- 
refing of abuſes and ſcandals; that uniformity which is ſo neceſſary, 
both in worſhip, and in Church-government, and. diſcipline, might be 
eſtabliſhed ; and that would contribute much to the honaur and ſafety of 
religion in general. The Church. would appear then like a well-ordered 
ſociety, and Iike one body, of which all the parts ſhould maintain a rela- 
tion to, and a ſtrict dependance upon one another. On the other hand, 
it is a great unhappineſs, when Churches have little or no intercourſe or 
communication one with another, ſo that every one orders its matters and 
cuſtoras, the form of its worſhip and government, within it fel _ 

Thus in many reſpects, it would be eaſy to ſhew, that things are. not 
altogether regulated in the Church, as they ought to be, with relation to 
order. Men are not ſenſible of theſe defects, becauſe they are apt to judge 
of religious matters, by the practice of che preſent time, and by the 7750 
toms of their reſpective countries; beſides, that antiquity is but little 
known, And yet theſe defects contribute more than is commonly ima- 
gined, to the decay of piety and zeal. The want of order in any ſociety, 
does moſt certainly bring confuſion and licentiouſneſs into it. 

V. The worſhip of God being the end and the eſſence of religion, 
we cannot but inquire whetheg all things are well regulated with relation 
to that. To ſpeak here only of the public worſhip, it would be very 
neceſſary, that it ſhould be performed very where in ſuch a manner that 
the people might underſtand, the moſt effential parts of religion and di- 
vine worſhip, to be adoration, praiſe, and the, invocation of God; and 
that the diſcharging of theſe duties is the end of public aſſemblies. 
[remark this particularly, becauſe in many places, devotion is placed only 
in the hearing, of ſermons. Churches are properly nothing elſe but audi- 
tories. People fancy that ſermons are the chief thing they meet for, 
and that preaching is the principal function to be exerciſed by miniſters 
inthe Church. The prayers and the pſalms, are looked upon only as 
preliminaries or circumſtances to a ſermon. This is a dangerous notion, 
becauſe on the one hand it makes Chriſtians neglect divine ſervice, and 
on the other it renders religion contemptible, when ſermons are not ſo 
edifying as they ſhould be, which happens but too often. And therefore 
it would not perhaps be amiſs, if as it is practiſed in ſeveral Churches, 
divine ſervice. was diſtinguiſhed from ſermons by ſome circumſtances 
of times or perſons; ſo that it might be. one thing to celebrate divine 
ſervice, and another, to hear ſermons. VE 

Several reflections might be offered here concerning the principal 
things relating to public worſhip, ſuch as forms of prayers, liturgies, the 
manner of praiſing God, and ſacred hymns. It would be a queſtion 
worth the examining, whether we ought in Chriſtian Churches, to uſe 
only Pſalms and Canticles out of the Old Teſtament, among which tho' 
ſome are moſt edifying and full of excellent expreſſions of piety; yet there 
are many which, relate altogether to ſome, particular paſſages of thoſe 
times; or if they ſpeak of Chrit, it is only in a prophetical ſtyle, ve 
obſcure to the people, One would think that Chriſtian hymns, which 
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ſhould be ſung to the honour of God and Jeſus Chriſt, chiefly to celehrate 
the wonders of our redemption, might be extraordinary uſeful, to nouri 
piety and to ſtir up devotion, as well as more agreeable to chat, whick 
the apoſtles preſcribe, and which the primitive Chriſtians practiſed in 
U Would it not likewiſe be neceſſary to agree about giv. 
ing the holy Sacrament to ſick and dying perſons ; and to reſtore the 
more frequent uſe of the euchariſt, according to the practice of the aps. 
ſtles and of the primitive Church? Faſting being enjoined by our $a. 
viour, and eſtabliſned by the example of the apoſtles, and by the uni. 
verſal practice of the firſt Chriſtians, and of all the Churches in the world 
for ſeveral ages; there is reaſon to wonder that in ſome places this duty 
ſhould be almoſt out of date. For as to ſolemn faſts, which are cele. 
brated from time to time, and ſeldom enough ; thoſe are not properly the 
ſaſts of which the Goſpel ſpeaks, and which were obſerved by the ancients: 
they are acts of public humiliation, deſigned for times of calamity, or of 
extraordinary devotion, and the uſe of theſe ought not to be too frequent, 
becauſe cuſtom is apt to leſſen their effect. But I mean thoſe faſts which 
are helps to devotion and holineſs, and means to mortify the body, and 
to diſpoſe men to humiliation and repentance. Po LE 
Uniformity in divine worſhip would be another very neceſſary eſta. 
bliſhment. It would ſhew the unity of faith, it would render religion 
venerable, and prevent thoſe diſorders and confuſions, which are inevi- 
table, when rites and practices quite different, nay, ſometimes contrary 
to one another, are obſerved in ſeveral Churches. Ron e 
Laſtly, Care ſhould be taken, that divine ſervice might be performed 
every where, in an orderly, grave and decent manner. The exterior of 
religion, has a greater influence than we imagine, upon the eſſence of it; 
beſides that we have an expreſs law, which favs, That all things ſhould 
be done decently and in order. Indeed, pageantry and pomp, the great num- 
ber of ceremonies, and whatever favours of ſuperſtition, ought to be 
avoided, as well as every thing which is contrary to the eflence of evan- 
gelical worſhip; and it were better to fall into an exceſs of ſimplicity, 
than to clog religion with too many ceremonies. But yet under pretence 
of ſimplicity, we are not to run into confuſion, and to neglect the exter- 
nals of religion and divine ſervice. If we ſhould examine by this rule 
what is done in ſome churches, with relation, for inſtance, to the' laws 
and forms of publick aſſemblies, to the celebration of divine worſhip and 


the ſacraments, and to the perſons who receive the communion, and who 


officiate ; we might find there ſeveral things to be reAtified. And it would 
be very uſeful to take this into conſideration, for the want of gravity and 
decency, and a dry and careleſs performing of publick worſhip, render 
religion deſpicable, and make the people, who commonly judge of things 
by their outſides, to entertain a mean notion of divine ſervice ; which 
produces the contempt of religion, and by conſequence ill manners. 

VI. This contempt of religion is another fault, which ought not to be 
paſſed over in ſilence. It has been always the general ſenſe of mankind, 


that religion is to be honoured and reſpected. The Heathen religions, 
as falſe as they were, did attract the veneration of the people; and the ſame 
may de ſeen at this day, among the ſeveral, nations of infidels. Cer- 


tainly 


* I Cor. xiv . 40. 
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nly then the Chriſtian religion deſetves all che veneration and xeſpect, 
vox men are Capable .* But it muſt be confeſſed, that in many 
places, it is falling of late, into a-very great outward meanneſs. Mea 
re accuſtoming themſelves, to look witt indifference, with a aughtineſs 
and ſcorn upon every thing which has any relation to the Church or to 
zligion. This appears eſpecially in the contempt, which is expreſſed 
towards the Clergy. Tho' the Scripture repreſenty,,their office, as a 
moſt excellent and honourable imployment; tho' it enjoyns Chriſtians, 
to *honour, love and reverence thoſe, who have the rule over them; yet 
the eccleſiaſtical order is generally but little honoured ; and what is more 
upriſing, it is moſt depreſſed and abaſed, in thoſe Churches which 
otherwiſe profeſs a purer doctrine and worſhip, than other Chriſtian ſo- 
cieties. 1 do not ſpeak of all Churches in general; but whoever ſces 
what is praiſed in many places, would be apt to think, that it was a 
part of the reformation of the Church, to ſtrip the Clergy of all eccle- 
faſtical authority, and of every thing that might render them venerable 
tothe people, and to ſet them upon a low and contemptible foot. Their 
character is become abject, if not odious, and it becomes ſo more and 
more every day. That which makes it more deſpicable, is the poverty 
which many of them are forced to live in. ws 

[t is not difficult to find out the grounds of this contempt. It may be 
juſtly charged upon the Clergy themſelves, their character js become vile, 
becauſe they expoſe it; hut it does not follow that men haye 4 right co 
deſpiſe them; all that is to be done, is to endeavour the reclaiming of 
them. If under pretence of perſons being unworthy, or of ſome abuſe 
in offices, it was lawful to deſpiſe the profeſſions themſelves, would not 
eren wagiſtracy be often the vileſt of all imployments ? May we not ſay 
allo, That Church-men do“ not well maintain their character, becauſe 
they arc deſpiſed? An office which is ſlighted will never be well diſcharged; 
it is ſeldom that great worth is to be found in a poſt which is little ho- 
noured, or rather much deſpiſed. | 

The chief cauſe of this contempt was the manner in which things were 
ordered in the laſt Century. Perſecution, poverty and the oppoſition of 
the higher powers, were at firſt great obſtacles to the eſtabliſhing of good 
order. Princes and great men did poſſeſs emlyes of the zeyenues and 
authority of the Church. Nothing was left to Church-men, 10 the 
care of making ſermons, and of adminiſtring the ſacraments. They were 
turned into bare preachers; a character which for the moſt part is not 
very fit to create reſpect. I ſay nothing here of the diſcipline and go- 
rags of the Church, becauſe I am to ſpeak of theſe more ira, M 
and by. | £ 

This abaſement of religion and of the miniſtry, is a viſible cauſe of 
corruption. As ſoon as ſacred things are diſregarded, impiety muſt 
needs prevail; eſpecially if the miniſters of religion are deſpiſed, then re- 
ligion can have no great force upon men's minds. The maſter cannot 
be honoured, when his ſervants are lighted. Men, who are without 
authority, cannot kEep the people in their duty. Whatſoever comes 
tom an abject perſon, who is neither beloved nar eſteemed, can never 
be received with ſubmiſſion, The contempt of paſtors, draws of * 


* Heb. xiii. 17. 1 Theſſ. v. 13. 
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ſity after it the contempt of divine ſervice, of preaching, and of other Fl 


ſacred functions. . | | \ 1 
The poverty of Church-men, is not much leſs fatal to the Church 
than the immenſe and exceſſive riches which did formerly corrupt the 
Clergy. For beſides, that in thoſe times and places in which the Chri- 
ſtian religion is predominant, and profeſſed by perſons of quality; po. 
verty makes the miniſters of religion contemptible to the Were and 
even to great men, it being certain that in thoſe cireumſtances, it is 
neceſſary that miniſters ſhould live with ſome credit ; beſides this I { 
that poverty diſables them from exerciſing hoſpitality, from minding their 
function as they ought, and from diſcharging the duties of it with ay. 
thority and zeal: it forces them to have recourſe to ſeveral mean or un- 
lawful whelhods to ſupply their neceſſities, and thoſe of their families, and 
to do many things which do not comport with their imployment, From 
thence proceeds likewiſe the want of able miniſters. A great many per. 
fons who might have the neceſlary talents, qualifications and means, to 
be very uſeful in the Church, take a diſguſt at that profeſſion, by the fear 


of contempt or poverty. As long as things are in this ſtate, religion t 
will be deſpiſed, and corruption will ſill be in vogue. 5 
It is not ſo eaſy to remove this cauſe of corruption as it is to deteR it. 2 
The re- eſtabliſning of order, ſeems to be a thing extreamly difficult. To 0 
this end it would be requiſite, that Princes and Churchmen ſhould act ; 
in conjunction. But there are few Chriſtian princes who lay this to * 
heart, and divines have quite other things in their thoughts ; their great | 
buſineſs is to maintain what is eſtabliſhed, and to diſpute with thoſe who þ 
find fault with it. On the other hand, knowledge or reſolution is want- t 
ing, and there is not enough of honeſty or greatneſs of ſoul, to confeſs 0 
the truth. Few writers have the courage to ſpeak ſo impartially, as the a 
famous author of the hiſtory of the reformation in England has done, in t 
the preface to his ſecond volume. It is thought by many perſons, that all Wl " 
would be ruined if the leaſt alteration was made. Some of thoſe deſects * 
which have been mentioned in this chapter, are now become inviolable 7 
cuſtoms and laws. Every body fancies true and pure Chriſtianity to be i 
that which obtains in his country, or in the ſociety he lives in ; and itis \ 
not ſo much as put to the queſtion, whether or not ſome things ſhould be | 
altered. As long as Chriſtians are poſſeſſed with theſe prejudices, we X 
muſt not expect to ſee Chriſtianity reſtored to an entire purity. _ a 
But yet it is to be hoped from the Grace of God, and the force of | 
truth, that Chriſtians will open their eyes at laſt, and that divines wil 5 
grow ſenſible of the neceſſity of minding theſe things. The main point a 
here is to ſhake off all prejudice, and to conſider things in their nature \ 
and original. Our Saviour has left us an excellent rule, when ſpeaking 
of the abuſes which had been ſo long received among the Jews, in re- Wl © 
rence to marriage, he tells us, * That from the beginning it was mit /. Z 
This maxim is of great uſe, and a lover of truth and virtue, ſhould al- ; 
ways have it before his eyes. It were to be wiſhed, that we ſhould fil ; 
appeal to it, and that inſtead of governing our ſelves by the cuſtom of a 
the preſent time, we ſhould run up to the ancient conſtitution, and com- x 
* pare what is done at this day, with that which has been, and ought to be j 


| done. 
* Matth. xix. 
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done. This would be the true way to reform abuſes, and to draw near 
to perfection, and to bring things back into the natural and primitive 
channel. | 3 


© '© * U S E II. or: 
' The want of Diſcipline. 


T is not my defign in this chapter to ſpeak of Church diſcipline 
[ in general. I ſhall only infiſt upon that part of it, the end of 
which is to regulate the manners of Chriſtians. And this is an important 
matter. The want of diſcipline is one of the greateſt imperfe@ions 
which have been obſerved in the preſent ſtate of the Church, and one of 
the molt evident and general cauſes of the corruption of Chriſtians. 
But becauſe ſome men have pretended, that — — ſuch as I ſuppoſe 
it in this chapter, was a humane and arbitrary inſtitution, the obſervation 
of which was not abſolutely neceſſary, and might be dangerous; I think 
it proper to ſay ſomething here, concerning the original and the neceſſity 
of the diſcipling of the Church. | e | | 
I. It is certain in the firſt place, that all ſocieties and bodies have a 
right to eſtabliſh an order to regulate themſelves by, and to provide for 
their ſecurity and preſervation. When ſeveral men or people, unite to 
form a body, they have power to make laws and. regulations, to which 
al the members of that body may be tyed; and to exclude thoſe from 
their communion, who will not ſubmit to them. But theſe laws ought 
not to claſh with other laws already eſtabliſhed, nor with juſt and ac- 
knowledged rights. I think, this power which is granted to the meaneſt 
of ſocieties, cannot be denied to the Church ;. and this proves already 
that the Church had a right to appoint a difcipline to which, all her 
members ſhould be ſubject, provided, that diſcipline did not on the one 
hand prejudice public tranquillity, and the authority of the magiſtgates; 
nor any ways contradict on the other hand, the laws of the - Goſpel. 
Now as diſcipline is not liable to either of thefe inconveniences, but 
does rather perfectly agree with the welfare of civil ſociety, and the ſpirit 
of the Chriſtian religion, as will be proved hereafter; ſo the eſtabliſhing 
of it, ſeems to be equally lawful and neceflary. "44 | 
II. But further, diſcipline is an order, which has God for its author. 
We find the inſtitution of it in holy Seripture, and in the laws of Chriſt, 
and of his apoſtles ; I ſhall recite the chief of theſe, — 
1 1 Goſpel, chap. aber 155 pr T7. 2 _ 
words, 1f thy brother Pall treſpaſs againſt thee, go and tell him of his fault 
between A ted him alone; 2 rec thee thou hai gained % * 2 
but if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in the 
meuth of two or three witneſſes every word may be eſtabliſhed. And if be ſhall 
negleft to hear them, tell it to the Church; but if be neglect to hear the Church, 
lt him be unto thee as a Heathen man and a publican. For the right un- 
3 | | derſtanding 
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derſtanding of theſe words, we muſt know that ou? Savivur does not enad 


here à new law, and that an order like that which is here preſcribes | 
was already obſerved among the Jews. But here, as upon many ders. 
fions, our Saviour did comply with the cuſtom and practice of that na. 
tion, becauſe he judged that thoſe cuſtoms were good, and fit for his 
views and purpoſes. The firſt Chriſtians did the ſame in matter of order 
and government, they did form the Chriſtian Church upon the model of 
the Jewiſh aſſemblies, and upon the method which wr there obſerved, 
This is the key of the place I have now quoted. Our Saviour ap- 
proves the Jewiſh practice and enjoyns his diſciples to obſerve the fame 
order amongſt them. It cannot be doubted but that this was his meaning, 
For he ſpeaks to his diſciples, and it appears by all the circumſtances 
of this paſſage, and by the ſequel of his diſcourſe, that he is giving here 
a law, which concerns the Chriſtian Church. It is true indeed, chat 
he properly ſpeaks of private difference, but what he ſays ought to be 
applied to all thoſe diſorders, which may happen in the Church, and par. 
ticularly to ſcandals. And ſurely it is evident, that if we may pro- 
_ ceed in the methods here enjoyned, when the caſe is only congerning 
ſome differences between private men, we have much more right to do 
ſo with relation to public ſins, ſince they are caſes which concern the 
whole Church, and that directly, and which do yet more properly belong 
to her cogniſance, than the quarrels of private men. 175 meaning of 
Chriſt is then, that there muſt be an order in his Chureli for the remoy- 
ing of ſcandals. He ſuppoſes that the church has a right to interpoſe 
upon thoſe occaſions, and he commands that thoſe who ſhall refule to 
bear the Church, be looked upon as if they were her members no longer, 
and that communication with them ſhould be avoided : this is the import 
of theſe words, Let him be unto thee as a heathen man and publican. 
2, The V. chapter of the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, ver. & 3, 4 
decides this matter. St. Paul having been informedy; that there was a 
man among the Corinthians, who lived in inceſt, he writes about it to 
that Church; and-firſt he reproves them, for not having cut off from ther 
conimunion, the perſon who had committed ſo infamous an action. In the next 
place he does himfeif excommunicate that man, and deliver him up to 
fatan. I know that perhaps this power of delivering up to ſatan belonged 
only to the apoſtles, and it is likely, that this was one of thoſe extraor- 
dinary puniſhments, which they had a power to inflict upon prophane and 
rebellious perſons. But as for excommunication, it is the common and 
ordinary right of the Church. This right, or, rather this duty of the 
Church, is clearly afierted by the cenſure which the Apoſtle addre 
the Corinthians, becauſe they had not taken that inceſtnous perſon fron 
among them, and becauſe they had not obſerved the order he had given 
them before: not to ſuffer fornicators; * I wrote unto you already not to cn. 
pany with fornicators. He repeats this order in cheſe words, which con- 
rain an expreſs and general law againſt all ſcandalous finners. + 7 write i 
unto you again, not to keep company; if any man that is called a brother, « 
a fornicator, or covetous, or an iddlater, or à railer, or a drunkardy'or an ex- 
rortioner, tit h ſuch an one, no wet to eat. This is poſitive ; and what the 


apoſtle adds, Do not ye juuge them thut are within? Is a confirmation 1 
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® Ver. 9. + Ver. 11. 
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be Church has a right to do ſo, with relation to her members. Laftly 
he concludes with theſe words, * Therefore put away, from among your * 
ut wicked perſon; for thus this verſe is to be rendred, as the drift of the 
whole chapter, of which this is the concluſion, ſhews it evidently. I de- 
re the force of this proof may be conſidered, It is not one ſingle paſ- 
lage which I here produce, it is a whole chapter, it is a taread of argu- 
ments, and of expreſs and rejgerated injunctions.” St. Paul deſcribes 
thoſe whom the Church ought not to ſuffer in her boſom, he appoints 
what is to be done in reference to them; which is, that they ought to be 
cut off from the body of Chriſtians, and that their company is to be 
woided. There cannot be a clear and expreſs law, if this is not fo. _ 

3. There are ſome other places which have no ambiguity in them, 
2 Theſſ. iii. 6. We command you in the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſty 
this preface is remarkable; here is a law in due form, which the apoſtle 
is going to deliver, he propoſes it by way of command, and he interpoſes 
the authority of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, We command you in the name 
ur Lord Feſus Chriſt, that ye withdraw your ſelves from every brother that 
walketh diſorderly, and not after the tradition which he received of us. 
This law 1s repeated, v. 14. 1f any man obey not our word by this epiſile, 


4. The 1h epiſtl to Timothy affords us proots unanſwerable. 
a 


3 


the order according to which the Church is to be governed. 
ticular rules; and St. Paul uſes an adjuration to oblige Tnothy to ob- 
ſerve them. Thele laws do not concern Timothy in particular, but St. 
Paul ſpeaks here of the epiſcopal function, and of the duty of the paſtors 

of the Church in general. We nee | 
d the beginning of that which he writes to Titus, to be ſatisfied that 

he intends that this order ſhould be ſettled in all the churches. 
Either there is nothing plain in ſcripture, or it appears from all theſe 
places, that diſcipline is inſtituted of God; that the exerciſe of it is com « 
mitted to paſtors; that ſcandalous ſinners are not to be tolerated in the 
Church; that private men ought to avoid their company; and that the 
governours of the Church are bound to proceed againſt them, by pri- 
vate and public cenſures, and even by excommunication. If the paſ- 
ages I have cited do not prove all this, we may. wrangle abbut 1 7 
| | | ee e thing, 
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„ad other aeg out of this epiſtle and the following, and out of thatto 
4 Titus], ere is then again, a whole thread of N preſcribing 
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thing, and all arguments from the ſacred writings may be eluded, I 
inſtitution of the ſacraments is not more expreſs or poſitive. 
III. But though theſe places were not ſo poſitive and fo clear as ther 
are, yet we may be aſſured that this is their true meaning, becauſe this Y 
the ſenſe in which the whole primitive Church underſtood them. The 
practice of the firſt ages, in conjunction with the laws of Chriſt and of his 
apoſtles amounts to a ad r which cannot be withſtood ; he. 
ſides that we are to preſume, that what Has been practiſed from the foin. 
dation of the Church, and in the time of her purity, was ſettled by the 
| apoſtles themſelves, or by apoſtolical men, fo that we ought as much a; 
poſſible to conform our ſelves to it. Now we know that diſcipline was 
obſerved in the primitive Church, notwithſtanding the unhappineſs « 
the times, and the perſecution. This is unqueſtionable matter of fad, 
and therefore I ſhall take it for granted; and only ſay in ſhort, that then 
all thoſe who embraced Chriſtianity were engaged by a ſolemn vow to 
renounce the vices of the age, and to lead a holy life; that thoſe who 
were baptized were not ſuffered to live diforderly ; that vicious perſons il . 
were debarred the holy myſteries ; that thoſe who fell into great fins were 
excommunicated, as well as thoſe who were contumacious and incorti- . 
gible; that ſuch were not reſtored to the peace of the Church, but after 
various degrees of penance, and a publick acknowledgment of. their 
faults ; and that as to thoſe who relapſed, they were received only at the 
hour of death. Very clear monuments of this practice are ſtill extant, 
in the writings of the ancient doctors of the Church, as well as in the 
old canons and decrees of councils. This diſcipline muſt needs have 
been very ſeverely obſerved, ſince St. Ambroſe was not afraid to put it in 
practice againſt the emperor Theodo/ius. X 1 | 

I am not ignorant, that the primitive Church has varied about cer- 
tain circumſtances, that the penitents were treated ſometimes with more 
and ſometimes with leſs ſeverity, and that the time of heit penance was 
longer or ſhorter ; but as to the main or the eſſence of diſcipline, it did 
always obtain in the primitive Church. And it was as little queſtioned 
then, whether diſcipline ought to be obſerved,” as whether Chriſtians 
ſhould be baptized. This uſage among the firſt Chriſtians is atieaſ i 
ſtrong preſumption in favour of diſcipline ; but it being conſonant beſides 
to what we read in the New Teſtament, I do not fee how there can fe- 
main any doubt about this matter. 5 „ 
IV. In the laſt place, the nature of diſcipline it ſelf, proves the uſe- 
fulneſs and neceſſity of it. All thoſe who are not blinded with re 
muſt own, that diſcipline conſidered in it ſelf, is altogether agreeable to 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. 1. The honour of religion, and the promot- 
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ing of Chriſt's kingdom, require order in the Church. Who does not 
ſee but that if the Church did tolerate Tcandalous perſons and take them a 
into her boſom, and make no difference between them and the faithful; 9 
ſhe might juſtly be charged with all the diſorders and ſcandals which a © 


" obſerved in the lives of bad Chriſtians, and be looked upon by infidels 
as a prophane ſociety, where vice is permitted. But the exercife of di. 
cipline is an authentic diſowning of vice, whereby the church declare 
publickly that ſhe does not allow of it. 5 y \ 

2. Diſcipline is a moſt efficacious means to procure the converſion d 


© 
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ſinners. A man muſt be very much hardened, when the being removed 
from the communion of Chrifnns, does not reclaim him. But when 
: ſcandalous perſon 1s ſuffered to live in the ſociety of the faithful, when 
he. is admitted to the ſame” privileges with other members of the 
Church, this gives him an occaſion to harden himſelf in fin, and to think 
that he is as good a Chriſtian, and that he has as much right to ſalvation ' 
z3 others, which is a moſt dangerous, but: withal a moſt common ima- 
ination. | | ' RE 91 ond Bri 1 

3. Diſcipline is uſeful to the Church in general. Many who may 
otherwiſe have ill inelinatiops, are reſtrained by example, or ſhame, or 
fear, or even by conſcience: good men are thereby doubly edified ; ſince 
on the one hand this rigour confirms them in their duty, and that on the 
other hand, it makes reparation for the ſcandal which other men's ſins 
ive them. | % 1 116 e | 

From all this, I conclude, that diſcipline is a ſacred, neceffary and in- 
who riolable order. It cannot be ſaid, that it is a humane, or arbitrary 
ſons eftabliſhment, which may be altered, or which was only to continue for 
vere ; time. An order which has its original in the expreſs laws of Chrift 
and his apoſtles, and which is appointed in Seripture as a. general law; 
an order which has been obſerved in the primitive and apoſtolical Church; 
an order which is founded upon the very nature of the Church and reli- 
gion, and which perfectly agrees with the ſpirit of the goſpel ; ſuch an 
order certainly-ought to be followed, as being of a neceſſary and indiſ- 
penſable obligation. I ſay it again, there is nothing more, poſitive than 
this in the inſtitution of the ſacraments, diſcipline as well as the ſacra- 
ments, is founded upon divine inſtitution, and confirmed by the practice 
of the primitive Church; but in diſcipline there is one thing more than 
in the ſacraments; for whereas the ſacramgnts, conſidered in themſelves, 
and without reſpect to the divine inftitutions, are things indifferent and 
of no uſe; difcipline in it ſelf is juſt and uſeful, agreeable to the princi- 
ples of Chriſtianity as well as to plain reaſon and: ſenſe. parks 


. [ have perhaps been too large upon this ſubject, but it was to be prov- 
din the firſt place that diſcipline is neceſſary and inſtituted by God, 
1M ſoce that is the ground I go upon in this whole chapter. 


I. This ſacred order which had heen ſettled in the beginning of Chriſ- 
tiauity was altered in proceſs of time; and in this as 2:4 many other 
things Chriſtians grew remiſs. This was done by degrees; for good 
lars are not commonly aboliſhed all at once, but 1 intenſible 
changes. We learn from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory that the {lackening of 
eiſcipline, is chiefly to be imputed to the taking away ſome publick pe- 
nances. Thoſe penances were converted into private confeſſions and 
penances. At firſt this alteration was only 1 ſome ſins, Which 
were not thought to deſerve the utmoſt tigor of diſcipline; for as to 
great ſins, ſuch as murder and adultery, the ancient order Was ſtiſl. in 


1 force. But at laſt, about the end of the IV. Century, publick pen ces 
" were aboliſhed, firſt in the eaſtern, and fome time after, in the \. 4 n 


Churches. Inſtead of penances, private ſatisfactions were. appointed, 
and then men unhappily began to be more concerned about the exterior 
of penance, than about what is ſpiritual in it, and fit to xeclaim ſinners. 
This was done at firſt by a kind of relaxation or indulgence, buf that 
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which at the beginning was no more than an exception to the lay 
ſucceeded in the room of the law it ſelf and from thence: ſprang indul. 
gences, ſatisfactions, penance, auricular confeſſion, and many: oth 
practices, which are but corruptions of the ancient diſcipline. Tbe 
Biſhops on the other hand being diſtracted by temporal cares, after the 
- converſion of the emperors to the Chriſtian religion, began to negled 
the eſſential parts of their function, and the conduct of their flocks 
They were for humouring great men, who thought it hard to ſubmit tc 
the publick order. This is a ſhort account, how the purity of the 
lars religion was conſiderably adulterated in the point of diſci 
7 | „ % 4,58 As. 
5 III. We are now to examine what the preſent ſtate of the Chure 
and religion is, with relation to diſcipline. All the abuſes which cam 
up in the room of the ancient diſcipline, do ſtill ſubſiſt in moſt places 
both in the Greek and in the Latin Church. The Canons and laws 6 
the Church in the firſt Centuries have been abrogated by contrary lay 
and Canons. This is acknowledged by all men of learning and fin 
cerity. | | | n 
La us ſee then whether this diſcipline is to be found any where elſe 
There are many Churches in the laſt age, which did redreſs thoſe abuſe 
I now mention. But they ought to have gone further; as theſe abuſe 
had ſucceeded in the room of apoſtolical diſcipline, ſo that too thoul( 
have been reftored, when theſe were taken away. But this was n 
Cone as it might have been wiſhed. The diſorder was removed, bu 
order was not re-eſtabliſhed ; and it is not hard to apprehend how thi 
came to paſs. ey | | + 46798 £1. 
It is no wonder that thoſe abuſes ſhould be taken away; they were 
grown too intolerable ; and they could not hold out againſt the learning 
of an age more knowing than the former were. Things were gone (fir; 
far, that a turn and a revolution were neceſſary. It is very probable be 
ſides, that intereſt, pride, or ambition, did move great numbers of per 
ſons, who atter all had not much piety, to ſet themſelves againſt thoſ 
many and great diforders, and to ſhake off a yoke under which |th 
Chriſtian world then groaned. But the ſame principles hindred them t 
ſubmit to the yoke of Chriſt, and to bind themſelves to the obſervation 
of evangelical diſcipline. We are to conſider further, that the rules 0 
diſcipline and penance had been diſuſed ſor ſ&veral hundred years, fo th 
it was not eaſy to bring the world to ſubmit to an order, of which 08; ; 
notion was loſt. Policy had perhaps a large ſhare like wiſe in this revol ed 
lution. Princes and great men were eafily determined to puff doi: 
the exceſſive and ufurped authority of the Clergy, but they did not # 
expreſs the fame zeal to reſtore to the Church, her lawful authority. 
fine, among divines theinſelves, there were many who could not end 
that diſcipline ſhould be named, and who diſputed and writ againſt thak 
who were for excluding ſcandalous perſons from the holy ſacrament, al 
for making uſe of excommunication and publick penances. In us 
eircumſtances the reſtoring of diſcipline was a hard taſk. . It will « 
be improper to relate here concerning this matter, the; opinions and 
very words of thoſe who were then employed about the reformation. 
the Church. e TDN ee IE 
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They looked upon diſcipline as a capital point to reſtore religion to 


inn a firm and ſolid foundation, till diſcipline and excommunication were uſed 
j purge it, to give a ſtop. to licentiouſneſs, to baniſh vice, and to mend man- 
wri, and that whoſoever did reject the lawful and moderate uſe of excommu* 
nation, ſhewed himſelf by that to be none of Chriſt's ſheep. = 


But we do likewiſe obſerve in their wha: that they had the ill for- 
une of not being able to ſucceed in their defign : they fay openly, that 


they met on all hands with inſuperable obſtacles. + That there was 4 


ruftioned, whether the uſe of diſcipline was to be brought back into the Church e 
That ſome introduced licentinuſneſs inſtead . Chriſtian liberty, and thought that 
t Nec the Pope was enough in order to be truly evangelical : That others ob- 
ſuing the daily decay of Chriſtianity, wiſhed that the authority of the miniſtry 
might be reſlored, but that either they did not ſee the true way of bringing this 
tut, or that if they ſaw it they deſpaired-of ſucceſs : That theſe who endea- 
wured to revive diſcipline were called tyranis who would have uſurped the 
lierty of the Church: That the people had ſhaken off all reſtraint, and were 
acuſtemed to licentiouſneſs ; as if by taking au ay the Pope's authority, the 


ther efficacy. They have ſaid, that the want of diſcipline did produce 
orruption. That becauſe there were neither cenſures, nor corrections, nor 
1 | penances, 


imum, atque adeò unicum retinendæ obedientiæ vinculum. E pauld 
vf: Itaque eceleſias noſtras tum demum rite ſuflultas arbitrabor, ubi iſto 
No colligatze fuerint. Et pag. 336: Cæterum non aliter conſiſtet eccleſiæ 
Incolumitas, quam fi ad eam purgandam, frænandas libidines, tollenda fla- 
ptia, corrigendos perverſos mores, vigeat excommunicatio, cujus modera- 
tle prodit. ; 2 

f Capito in Calu. epiſt. p. 7. Peritiores rerum eccleſiaſticarum, cernunt 
| cauſa (ejectionis veſtre) fuiſſe totam cohortem miniſtrorum, ev angelium 
beentium fine diſciplina, imo ne ſcientium an diſciplina fit in ecclefiam re- 
randa. Otioſam enim functionem quidam tueri mal unt, quam fructuoſam: 
udam licentiam pro Chriſti libertate induxerunt, quaſi ab evangelio ſtent, 
u jugum pontificium abjecerint. Aliqui vers, id eſt, plerique omnes, ani- 
dvertentes rem Chriſti indies abire in pejue, optarent quidem reſtitutam auc - 
atem miniſtrorum, fed aut veram ejus reparandæ rationem ignorant, aut 
an videntes deſperant prorſus. Et paulò poſt : Auditis enim tyranni eſſe vo- 
iltis in liberam eceleſiam voluiſtis novum pontificatum revocare, atque id ge- 
Bcontumeliarum, c. Et paulò paſt: Nam frenum prorſus excuſſit multitudo, 
ke aſſueta eſt & educata propemodum ad licentiam, quaſi authoritatem pon- 


mus, Se. N « ; 3 
Zucerus de animarum cura, p. 171. Et quis negare poteſt, cum om- 
un peccatorum, quam atrocia etiam illa fint, adeo nulla increpatio, caſti- 
do aut pœnitentia eſt in eccleſia, hinc fieri ut juventus & plebs 80 levio- 
reddantur ad omne malum. Pudor & dedecus abeunt, homines efferun- 
15 redduntur (ut Paulus conqueritur) omnino_ impœnitentes; dedunt fe 
e 5 33 libidini, 


m uſum quiſquis recuſat, præſertim admonitus, fe ex Chriſti ovibus non 
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is purity. They wrote? That diſcipline was the beſt, nay the ONLY 
HEAN to keep the people in obedience ; that the Church would never tand 


ampany of miniſters, who preached a Gojpel without diſcipline, and who even 


nin/ry bad been deſtroyed, and the word of God and the ſacraments had loft - 


* Calvini epiſt, & reſponſa, pag. 337+ Diſciplinam jure vocare poſſumus 


fciorum frangendo, vim verbi, ſacramentorum, & totius evangelii evacua- 
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5 penances, nor excommunications in the Church, even for the great} gina, 
IS "the people and youth did commit all manner of fins: That na perſon wine 
3 Strained by ſhame, and that men became proud and altogether impenttents hy 

of the more odious fins were expiated by penance,' and a. reafonatle ſewerity; a 
t. Paul enjoyns, and as it was anciently prattijed, there would be befs artus. 


tion and more zeal in the Church. 


- 5 


4 Theſe were the ſentiments of many doctors in the laſt age they (ay 01 
. that the want of order and diſcipline, was going to bring hbertiniſm int, tit 
a7 the Church. But yet their endeavours were not altogether uſelek, 

. Some Churches drew confiderably nearer to the apoſtoljeal inſtizution, WH ' 


and there are ſome where diſcipline is not yet quite abohfhed: they fil 
make uſe of ſome part of thoſe means eee Ob by the Goſpel for the 
correction of manners: they do not admit all perſons indifferentlyto the 
| ſacrament: they retain the ule of publick penances, and even, in ſome 
D places, of excommunſcation. But yet there are ſtill many things wank 
ing in the order and government of thoſe Churches, as will appear by 
comparing their preſent practice with that of the primitive Church, and 
with the Canons of the ancient diſcipline. I do not pretend that in thi 
matter the practice of the firſt Chriſtians ought to be copied in even 
thing, but certainly in many points we ought to conform to it. * 
If we examine an what manner diſcipline is adminiſtered now a«days, 
we may. obſerve ſeveral defects in it which are very confiderable, For 
3atance, we ſhall find churches where excommunication is uſed about 
matters of no great importance; where that which is called excommy- 
nication, is rather a civil ſentence or puniſhment, than an eccleſiaſtica 
eenſure, and where not the paſtors of the Church, but civil judges, er- 
communicate. Another common fault is, that diſcipline is exerciſed 
only upon two or three forts of ſinnets; fornicators and-notorious bla 
phemers are indeed ſeverely proceeded againſt, but a great many perſons 
are ſuffered in the Church, who have nothing of Chriſtianity in their de- 
portment; ſuch as drunkards, idle people, and feveral other finnen 
whom the divine laws ſubject as much to the-rigour of diſcipline, as adul 
terers. It would be altogether neceſſary to uſe diſcipline againlt that 
who enter into marriage only to conceal their ſhame, and vet in mol 
Churches no fatisfaftion is demanded of ſuch people: this is a matter 
very great moment. There is no ſufficient care taken, to be fatisfel 
about the ſincerity of ſinners repentance, when they are to be reſtore 


; to the peace of the Church: The apoſtolical precept about avoiding '*" 
all familiar intercourſe with ſcandalous finners, is out of uſe.” By WR © 
, this we may ſee, that few Chriſtians can boaſt of a pure diſcipline. Bull . | 
5 fuppoſing that true diſcipline might be found in ſome places, yet hol ng 
| . $45 444% f 3 f1 oy of mat W 
4 | 155 11 cie 

libidini, omnique vanitati; denique vita iſta petulanti atque perdita fan 

nhlld modo poſſunt. ROMS ee Mey OP” 
= Idem, p. 189. Si craffiora delicta ſeveriore peanitentia-compenſarentur, 


ſanctus docet Apoſtolus, utque in ſancto atque 1alutari uſu fuit in eccleſis N 
teribus bęne conſtitutis: major inde apud omnes Dei Filios peccatorum Ju 
& deteſtFio, majorque vitæ Chriſtiane zelns exifteret, quam, proh dolor |. bt 
die apud nos deprehendimus. F7de & Buceri qpiſtelam ad Caluinum, is ud 
Calvint, pag. 370 & 391. | . Ns. e 
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ese u. cut of Clrifflom, 49 
many defects do creep into the beſt conſtituted Churches, either through 
the ſtubbornneſs of ſigners, the oppoſition of corrupt ' magiſtrates, or 
through the fault and careleſſneſs of paſtors ! The beſt laws are good 
for nothing when they are not obferved ; ſo that whether thoſe, who 
ought to exerciſe diſcipline for the giving a ſtop to ſcandals, do ir not, 
or whether they have not the power to do it, it is till true that corrup- 
tion proceeds from the want of diſcipline. | Ys RON 


What muſt we ſay then of thoſe Churches, where diſcipline is wholly 
unknown ? where neither Church nor paſtors have any authority to go 
rern or inſpect; where miniſters dare nor exclude any one from the 15 
etament, but admit allperſons indifferently to the holy communion, which 
abuſe would have been thought an unheard-of profanation in the primitive 
Church; and where all publick penances are out of doors? J ſay no- 
thing of excommunication; if any man ſhould propoſe the reſtoring of 
it, his deſign would be looked upon in many places as an ynpardonable 
crime ; and the ſtrangeſt thing of all, is, that this want of difcipline, is 
to be found in Churches, which acknowledge the Scripture for the rule 
of religion; and that there are divines, who inſtead of promoting the 
re-eſtabliſhment of diſcipline, oppoſe it, and maintaja that none are to be 
debarred from the ſacrament ; who cannot endure the very name of ex: 
communication; and who pretend that where the magiſtrate puniſhes 
vice, there is no need of any other diſcipline. Thoſe divines have not 
the greater number on their fide ; but their opinion prevails, becauſe it 
favours policy and licentiouſneſs. _ 9 5 

We are to impute to this fatal remiſſneſs the looſeneſs and irregularity 
of the manners of Chriſtians. I need not inſiſt more upon this, for 
every one is ſenſible of it. Good order keeps men in duty, but where 
there is no order, vice muſt of neceſſity bear ſway. What ſhould re- 
train people? Excepting ſome general admonitions which are delivered 
in ſermons, every perſon is left to himſelf, and lives as he thinks fit. 
Private men are not bound to give an account of their conduct to any 
body. Thoſe who lead the moſt unchriſtian life, ſwearers, covetous, 
profane, lewd and intemperate perſons, all forts of people, live peace- 
ably in the Church; they are reputed members of it, they are mingled 
among true Chriſtians, they enjoy with them the ſame ſpiritual privi- 


leges, at leaſt in all outward appearance, and they are admitted to the 


fame ſacraments. As long as things are in this ſtate, we muſt not hope 
to ſee any abatement of corruption. 105 | „ 
But that nothing may be omitted which may contribute to the clear- 
ing of this matter, it is neceſſary to anſwer ſome ohjections, and that 
which is alleged to excuſe, or even to juſtify, the taking away of the an- 
cient diſcipline. . | 8 at 
I. Againſt the reſtoring of diſcipline, ſome ſay, (which was objected 
in the laſt age) That it is ſufficient for the edification of the Church, that the 
Giſpel ſhould be preached in it; fince that ts the ardinary means which God has 
appointed to procure the converſton and the ſalvation of men. The Goſpel no 
doubt, is ſufficient to teach us, all that is neceſſary to be known' in reli- 
gion, but it is not true, that God makes uſe only of the preaching of 
the Goſpel, for the ſalvation of men: for he uſes other means beſſdes, 
is for inſtance, the ſacraments z and thoſe means, among which difci- 
2 3 | pline 
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pline is to be reckoned, are preſcribed by the Goſpel it ſelf; {6 that who. 
ſoever ſubmits to the Goſpel, muſt likewiſe ſubmit to that order we ſpeak 
of. But further, the Goſpel barely preached and known is not ſufficient 
to ſalvation ; nothing but the practice of the Goſpel. can ſave a man, 
and it is to little purpoſe to preach it, if the manners of -Chriſtians art 
not regulated, and if diſcipline is not uſed to that end, as a mean z 
ointed of God. As to preaching, it will be ſhewn in the next Chapter, 
at men aſcribe more efficacy to it than it has, and that there is a mil. 
take in the opinion which they commonly entertain of it. 
2. Thoſe who are for myſtical devotion and piety will certainly ſij, 
That diſcipline is not eſſential to religion, that it is a matter of external order, 
and that external things are uſ-ful only to carnal and imperyeft Chriſtian, 
But I deſire thoſe who have ſuch opinions, to ſpeak more reverently of 
an order of which God is the author, and which the Apoſtles have o 
expreſsly recommended. It cannot be thought that the Apoſtles, who 
did aboliſh the Moſaical ceremonies, would at the ſame time have bur. 
dened the Church with needleſs laws, or that they would have interpoſed 
Chriſt's authority, for the obſervation of an order, which had not been 
neceſſary. They are deſired to conſider beſides, That men have bodies 
as well as ſouls; that among a great multitude, there are many perſons 
of a groſs underſtanding, who cannot be reitrained but by external laws; 
and that it is abſurd to pretend, that men can be ſo ſpiritualized, as to 
need no longer outward aids to piety. But it is a groſs-error to look 
upon diſcipline, as an order purely external; for properly ſpeaking it is 
an order altogether ſpiritual. Diſcipline does not touch either men's 
bodies or their eſtates, it uſes only ſpiritual means, and it is efficaciou 
no farther, than as it operates upon the heart and conſcience. 

3. But others will caſt the objection | have now confuted into this 
form: they will ſay, That in external things, among which diſcipline is in b 
ranked, Churches are at liberty to regulate themſelves as they think goed. | 
grant that Churches have that liberty in indifferent things, which arc 
not appointed by a divine auiz.ority, but this cannot be applied to the 
matter in hand. An eſtabliſhment of divine inſtitution cannot be rec- 
koned among things indifferent. Do we look upon the ſacraments a 
indifferent ceremonies, which we are not bound to obſerve, under pre- 
tence that they are but external rites and ordinances? Churches indeed 
have a liberty where there is no law, tho” ſtill that liberty is to be wiſely 
and diſcreetly uſed, for fear of confuſion ; but when God has ſettled a 
order, Churches are not at liberty to chuſe another, to make new Jaws, 
and to ſet up a new form of government. Such a liberty would be mere 
unrulineſs, and a criminal and ſacrilegious preſumption, This would 
be the way to multiply ſects and religions infinitely. | 

4. The ſame anſwer may ſerve to refute ſuch, who to. juſtify the 
practice of thoſe Churches, which do not obſerve the form of diſciplioe 
uſed in the primitive Church, make a. diſtinction between diſcipline and 


the manner of exerciſing it. They own That diſcipline 15 neceſſary, and 


that there ought to be order in the Church; but they think that the wa) 
of exerciſing diſcipline may vary, according to time, place, and other aran- 
fances. I his diſtinction may be received, when the caſe is only about 
fome indifferent circumftances ; but it is alleged without reaſons 25 
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the queſtion 1s concerning the ſubſtance or the eſſence of the thing it ſelf ' 
The diſorder we complain of, is, That what is eſſential in diſcipline has 
been taken away, to ſubſtitute in lieu of it, another order, and to ſet up 
a new diſcipline of which the Apoſtles did not ſpeak a word. Now chat 
which is moſt eſſential in diſcipline, and which is not obſerved in moſt 
Churches, is this, That ſcandalous finners are not to he ſuffered in the 
Church; and yet they are ſuffered: that they are to be warned and re- 
proved in private, and even in publick; this is ſeldom done, and in ſome. 
laces it is never done: that Chriſtians ought to [ſeparate themſelves 
from thoſe who live diforderly ; and this is not obſerved : that upon cer- 
tain occaſions, they are to be cut off from the body of the faithful; but 
paſtors dare not ſo much as mention this: that the adminiſtration of dit- 
cipline belongs to ee that they ought to preſide, proceed and judge 
in all emergent caſes; the Scripture gives them that right, and aſcribes 


ho to them thoſe offices; but they have heen diveſted of them, new politi- 
ur. cal bodies have been erected, in which there is but one Church-man, 
led or two for form's ſake, who often have neither vote nor authority in 


them, It is of divine right that finners ſhould give real proofs of their 
repentance, as for inſtance, by making reſtitution, by reconciliations, 
by acknowledging their fault; but this is not now required of them ; 
nzy, in ſome Churches it is not ſo much as enquired into. It is againſt 
all the laws of diſcipline, That none ſhould be excluded from the holy 
communion, and yet in moſt places this is not regarded. Laſtly, it is 
an apoſtolical order and practice, That finners ſhould be received to the 
peace of the Church, but *tis after they have fitted themſelves for it, by 
a ſincere, and if the caſe requires, by a publick repentance ; but now 
2-days. thoſe ancient rules of diſcipline are aboliſhed. | | 

After all this, can it be ſaid that no alteration has happened in the eſ- 
ſence of diſcipline, but only in the manner of it? Cenſures, ſuſpen- 
lions, excommunication and the authority of paſtors are taken away; the 
government appointed by the Scripture is overturned, another and quite 
different form is brought into the room of it ; and yet people will ſay, 
that the queſtion is not about the thing it ſelf, but the manner I It: is 
not ſufficient to have any kind of order; the order which God has pre- 
ſcribed, and no other, ought to be obſerved. Some circumſtances may 
be varied according to the neceſſities of Churches, but the ſubſtance of 
the thing it ſelf is unalterable. | | | 

5. Many are of opinion, That the authority of the magiſtrate ſupplies 
the want of diſcipline, and that this way is by much preferable to the 
other. I confeſs, that the puniſhments inflicted by the magiſtrate upon 
icandalous livers are of great uſe; that magiſtrates who uſe their autho- 
rity to ſuppreſs vice are very commendable, and that diſcipline is of much 
greater force, when it is ſupported by the authority of civil powers. 
But ſtill the divine inftitution is to be preſerved entire; it does neither 
belong to the magiſtrate, nor to any power to alter that which God has 
commanded, and to deprive the Church of her right. After all, the 
Ciſcipline of the magiſtrate is not the diſcipline of the Church; theſe 
are two diftin& things and of a quite different nature. The magiſtrate . 
uſes external and corporal puniſhments; fines, impriſonments, baniſh= 
ments, force, c. Theſe —_— are certainly uſeful, they may i 
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rily ſinners, and in ſome reſpects keep them in awe and duty; but be- 
fices this, it is neceſſary to work upon the heart, and to bind the con- 
ſcience by thoſe. methods which diſcipline uſes, or elſe it is to. be 
feared, that we ſhall only make hypocrites, and that men will abſtain 
from evil more out of the fear of puniſhment, and upon temporal conſ.. 
derations, than from motives of conſcience, - 1 8 1 "I 
Nay there are people, who if they had nothing to fear but a fing; or 


ſome days impriſonment, would gladly purchaſe at that rate the liberty of 


ſinning, and fancy that, provided fatisfaftion be made to the magiſtrate, 
there is no more to be done for. the clearing of their conſcience. Bede, 
what a diforderly thing is it, that an offender who is proſecuted, fined, 
and impriſoned by the magiſtrate, ſhould ſtill be treated like a member of 


the Church, and admitted to the holy ſacrament? The magiſtrate's au- 


thority is therefore a very efficacious mean to promote the glory of God, 
when it is joined with eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; but to think that civillaws 
are ſufficient to regulate manners and to reclaim ſinners, is a conceit al- 
moſt as unreaſonable, as it would be ridiculous, to proceed. againſt rob. 
bers, or the other diſturbers of the publick peace, only by ſpiritual puniſh- 
ments. Let no man then confound tho'ie things which God has ſet 
aſunder. . | 

6. It is farther ſaid, That theſe rules of diſcipline were only for a tine, 
and that the times are altered. But how can it be proved, that the laws of 
diſcipline were only made for a time? Is there any ground for this, either 
in the Scripture, or in the nature of thoſe laws? Are the laws of diſci- 
pline like thoſe of Moſes, which do no longer bind us? Did the apoſtles 


make this diſtinction? Did St. Paul ſay upon this ſubje&, as he did in 
another caſe *, '/ only. give my judgement ; I have no commandment. of the 


Lord 2 Does he not ſpeak poſitively of the order according to which the 


Church ig t be governed ? Does he not command in the name of Jeſus 


Chriſt ? Does he not eſtabliſh general laws and maxims for all the 
Churches? The apoſtles indeed appointed ſome rules, the obſervation of 
which is not neceſſary at this day, becauſe thoſe regulations were vihbly 
founded upon particular reaſons, which do no longer ſubſiſt, and there- 
fore they are not propoſed as general laws. But the reafons upon which 
diſcipline is founded, and which are taken from order and edification, 
from the honour of the Church, from the converſion of finners, and from 
the nature of the Chriſtian religion, thoſe reaſons do ſtill ſubſiſt; and 
conſequently the rules of diſcipline are ſacred and inviolable, eſpecially 
being delivered by way of command, and repeated in ſo many places, 
The Chriſtian Church is to be diffuſed all the world over, ſometimes 
ſhe is perſecuted, and ſometimes ſhe enjoys a calm ; but whatever ſtate 
ſhe may be in, her nature does not alter. As there is but one God, one 
Church, one faith, one baptiſm ; ſo there is to be but one order, at leak 
as to eſſential things, and that order ought to be conformable to the Jaws 
of the apoſtles. Or elſe there will be, as in fact we ice there are, à 
many different cuſtoms and ditciplines, as there are kingdoms, ſtates, pro- 
vinces, nay towns and churches, | 


7. It is commonly objected, That the zeal of the primitive Chriſtian i 


extin?, that men are now very corrupt, and that it would be impaſſible to fs 
| s h | | them 
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hem to a ſubmiſſion to the diſcipline of the Church. But that very thing, that 
men are corrupt, proves the neceſſity of diſcipline, Order is never 
more neceſſary than when all is in confuſion. * St. Paul ſays, That the 

gau is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawleſs and diſobedient.,.. 
Diſcipline ſeems more neceſſary now, than it was in the firſt centuries; . 


becauſe then perſecution kept corruption out of the Church. But When 


the Church is in peace, vices and ſcandals do infallibly multiply; and 
then it is, that good diſcipline is of excellent uſe, | Talk 

But then it is ſaid, That it would be impoſſible to reſtare it, conſidering the 
diſpoſition men are now in. I confeſs this deſign would meet with oppo- 
ſtion. Thoſe who go about to reſtore order and ſuppreſs licentiouſneſs, 
muſt ſtill encounter difficulties ; but yet this might be compaſſed, if 
princes and magiſtrates did not oppoſe if If all the paſtors did ſet about 
it, with a zeal accompanied with prudence and gentleneſs; if they did 
carefully inſtruct the people concerning the neceſſity of diſcipline; and if 
they did apply themſelves to the civil powers with equal vigour and re- 
ſpe ; they would carry the point at laſt. After all, the people are not 
ina worſe diſpoſition than the Heathens were in, before the apoſtles . 
preached the Goſpel to thein; and there are Chriſtian princes and ma- 
giltrates who have piety and zeal, If then the Heathens of old could be 
brought under the diſcipline of Chriſt, in the ſight of Heathen magi- 
ſtrates, ſhould we deſpair of ſubjecting Chriſtians, to it ? The inſtance of _ 
thoſe Churches where difcipline is obſerved, ar leaſt in part, and where 
excommunication and publick penances are in uſe, ſhews that there is no 
impoſſibility to ſucceed in this deſign. If the thing was impoſſible, God 
would never have commanded it. ( COLE 

8. In the laſt place, there is an objection which is commonly urged. 
with great force, and which ſeems to have much weight in it. It is ſaid, 
That we have reaſon to fear that diſcipline would bring tyranny. into the 
Church, and that thoſe who govern it, would then aſſume too much authority. 
Let us ſee whether this fear be well grounded. 

And firſt, if we ſuppoſe this principle, That diſcipline is inſtituted of 
God, and that the apoſtles did commit it to the Church and her gover- 
nours, which J think has been fully demonſtrated, will it not be a kind 
of blaſphemy, to ſay, That diſcipline is not to be ſuffered, leſt paſtors. 
ſhould become tyrants ? Would not this reflect upon our Saviour and his 
apoſtles, as if they had eſtabliſhed a dangerous order, which is apt to in- 
troduce tyranny ? At this rate the apoſtles and the primitive Chriſtians 
did incroach upon the liberty of the people, and the authority af princes. 
Every Chriſtian will abhor this conſequence, and yet it ,reſults naturally 
from the opinion of thoſe who reject diſcipline for fear of tyranny. Be- 
des, ſuppoſing that Chriſt has inſtituted the order we ſpeak of, can we 
thus argue againſt it, without ſhaking off his yoke? But men do not 
confider this: They fancy that every thing that is granted to the Church 
is granted to her governours, whereas they ſhould remember that it is 
paid or yielded to Chriſt, whoſe right it is, and who cannot be deſpoiled 
of 1t without ſacrilege, Here we might retort the charge upon thoſe 
who bring it. They talk of tyranny, and is it not an intolerable piece of 
| tyranny, 
* x Tim. i. q. | 
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- tyranny, to oppoſe a divine law, and to debar the Church and her gover- 
nours of the enjoyment of thoſe „ which God had given them? 

But to come cloſer to the objection, nothing can be feared, but one 


of theſe two inconveniences; either an empire over confciences, or fome 
prejudice to the publick tranquillity, and to the authority of civil powers, 

As to the firſt of theſe two inconveniences, there is no great reaſon to 
fear it; ſinee the apoſtles, who ſo expreſsly recommend diſcipline to paſ. 
tors, forbid them at the ſame time to aſſume atominion over conſciences, 
Provided difcipline is uſed only in thoſe cafes,” and in that manner which 


the Scripture appoints, and as it was practiſed by the firſt Chriftians*, 
nothing like this is to be feared from it. The diſcipline we ſpeak. of 
does not meddle with points of faith, and fo fear in this reſpect is ground. 
Teſs. As to thoſe caſes which cgncern manners, injuſtice can bardly be 
committed about them. The Fateh does not judge of ſecret and un- 
known facte. She only proceeds againſt notoriouſly ſcandalous and im- 
penitent finners, and receives them, as ſoon as they expreſs their 
repentance. And is there any thing of tyranny or danger in this? It is | 
proper to obſerve here, eſpecially with reference to excommunication, 
which is thought the fevereſt part of diſcipline, That when the Church 
proceeds to that extremity, ſhe does nor, properly (peaking, act by way | 
of authority, as if ſhe had an abſolute power to puniſh a ſinner, and to | 
cut him off from her body: but that ſinner has already by his life ent | 
himfelf off from the communion of Chriſt, he is no longer a member of 
me Church; ſo that the Church only declares that which is done and 
determined already, tho' ſhe ſhould not declare it. | 
Neither is there any cauſe to fear that the publick -peace ſhould be 
diſturbed by the exerciſe of diſcipline. On the contrary, ſociety will be 
the better regulated for it. For diſcipline does not touch civil matters. 
| Excommunication itſelf does not hinder a man from being ſtill a mem- 
ber of the common-wealth, nor that all the duties of juſtice and huma- 
nity ſhould be diſcharged towards him. | 12a 
As for the authority of civil powers, it is no ways injured by this, as 
_ evidently appears from the firſt Chriſtians exerciſing dilcipline openly in 
the fight of the Heathen magiſtrates, without any oppoſition from them. 
. Chriſt did not come into the world to erect a temporal kingdom, nor to 
draw men off from their ſubmiſſion to the authority of kings aud magi- 
rates. It is the principle of a true Chriſtian, + To render wnto a 
the things which are Cæſur's, and to God the things which are God's. I his 
principle will not deceive a man, and as long as we adhere to it, all things 
will be in order. Religion is ſo far from having any juſt umbrage 10 
pe inces, that on the contrary it ſtrengthens their authority. Submiſſion 
io the higher powers is recommended by the apoſtles in the moſt earneſt 
manner. The Chriſtians of the firſt ages, who were very ſtrict ob- 
ſervers of diſcipline, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their loyalty to princes. 
Nay it is obſervable, that their diſcipline which was fo ſevere againſt 
ſinners, was as ftri& againſt thoſe who were wanting in the fidelity and 
reſpect due to ſuperiours; witneſs that Canon, which enjoyns = de- 
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CavsE II. Corruption of Chriſtians. „ 
poſition of thoſe biſhops and clergy-men, who ſhould: offer an affront 
to the prince or his officers. as n 5 pr Ia 

Whoſoever will take the pains to weigh this matter, will acknowledge 
that diſcipline is a diſtinct thing from the civil power. Each of theſe 
has its bounds and limits. "The Church does not touch the body nor 
civil matters, and it is not the magiſtrate's buſineſs, to regulate things 


relating to conſcience and ſalvation. Indeed if magiſtrates imagine, that 


they have a right to govern the Church as they think fit, and that they 
hold the ſame rank in it, which they hold in the civil ſociety, ſo that the 
miniſters of religion are but their officers ; diſcipline may ſeem to them 
to leſſen their authority: but let thoſe who entertain ſuch thoughts, ſee 
how they can reconcile them with the Goſpel, and with the nature of the. 
Chriſtian religion. 7 5 Kr 


oy * 


Notwithſtanding all this, it will be faid that Church-men have been 


known to uſurp a dominion over conſciences and over kings. It is true, 


Church-men have abufed their authority, but becauſe a thing has been 


abuſed, is it therefore to be aboliſhed ? Wiſe men will rather fay, that 
things ought to be reſtored to their natural fate and to their lawful uſe. 
Elſe the whole authority of kings 2nd magiſtrates might be pulled down, 


and we might argue thus. Monarchical government is liable to great 


inconveniences, kings have been tyrants and uſurpers, therefore there 
muſt be no more kings. Magiſtrates and judges have been unjuſt, co- 
vetous, cruel, and therefore no magiſtrates are to be endured. Would 
not this argument be extravagant and impious ? And yet the like argu- 
ment is uſed againſt diſcipline. In Church as well as in ſtate govern- 
ment, there will be always ſome inconveniency to be feared : this evil is 
almoſt unavoidable, there being no form of government which the malice 
of men may not abuſe; but thoſe abuſes are without compariſon a leſs 
evil than anarchy, which is the moſt dangerous ſtate of all. 

But let us clear the matter of fact, upon which the objection I am now 
confuting, is founded: it is ſappoſed, that diſcipline did introduce ty- 
ranny; but on the contrary, it was upon the ruins of diſcipline, that ty- 


ranny was erected. This is known to all thoſe, who have any know- 


ledge of antiquity. When did Biſhops and Clergy-men uſurp that ex- 


ceſſive authority, over men's eſtates, perſons and conſciences? It was 


when the obſervation of the ancient diſcipline was ſlackened, when diſei- 
pline began to wear out of uſe, when ſinners, and eſpecially great men, 
were exempted for money; when that which ſhould have been tranſacted 
by the whole Church, was referred only to the Clergy, and when pub- 
lick confeſſion was changed into a private one. It was by theſe means, 
and not by the due exerciſe of diſcipline, that Church-men made them- 
ſelves maſters of all. | | 
What we ought to do then is this, firſt, to enquire what is of divine 
Inſtitution in diſcipline, and to reſtore that; in the next place to conſider 
what the ſalvation of ſinners and the honour of the Church require, and 
what was good and edifying in the practice of the primitive Church, in 
order to conform to it; and laſtly, to provide by good laws, that no 
man may exceed the bounds of his calling; „ that in reſtoring 
to the Clergy their lawful authority, all juſt meaſures may be taken, ta 
prevent their abuſing it. If Chriſtian princes are bound to preſerve the 
Tights 
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236 . Cauſes of the preſent” | Pant il 
nights of the Church, they ought likewiſe to take care that hothing be 
done againſt their own authority, and to puniſh thoſe who-oppoſe it, or . 
tio diftuib the civil ſociety, whether eccleſiaſticks or lay- men. [ This 
we are to treat of in another place. e. 
- Befides, when we ſpeak for the re-eftabliſhment of diſcipline, we men 
that paſtors ſhould be ſubjected to it as well as their flocks, and that if 
there is an order in the Church to regulate the manners of Chriſtians, - 
there ſhould be one alſo to regulate the Clergy, and to lay ſtrict ablis; 
tions on them to difcharge their duty in all its parts; and that according 
to the ancient practice, difcipline ought to be more fevere againſt the 
ecclefraſticks who tail in their office, than againſt the people. But as 
3 we have complained ia this chapter uf the want of diſcipline, with rela- 
tion to the Church in general, fo we are going to ſhew in the next, that 
this want is neither leſs obſervable, nor leſs fatal, in thoſe things which 
concern the governouis of the Church. e 
I conclude with faying, that in order to remedy the corruption of man, 
ners among Chriſtians, it is abſolutely neceſſary to reflore the uſe of dif. 
_ cipline. This is what has been and is ſtill heartily wiſhed for, by many 
perſons of eminent learning and piety, and it is that which I deſire all 
thoſe who have a zeal for the glory of God, io take into their ferjous 
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N 2 after the canſes of the decay of piety, we cannot but 
enquire, Whether corruption does not proceed from the 'paſtors 
and governours of the Church? Paſtors are appointed to oppoſe the 
Progreſs of vice, and to be publick fountains of inſtruction, edifica- 
tion and good example; fo that in truth their miniſtry is of moſt excel- 
lent uſe, when duly exerciſed. But when vice reigns, when ſcandals 
multiply; that general corruption is, if not a certain proof, at leaſt a 
ftrong preſumption, that there is ſome fault in paſtors. _ Za 
If we would be fatisfied about this matter, we need but reflect upon 
the nature of their office, and upon their way of diſcharging it. This is 
what I defign to enquire into in this chapter: in order to which, I ſhall 
conſider, x. What functions and duties are annexed to the office of 
paſtors. And, 2. What qualifications are requiſite in them to diſcharge 
it worthily. | | ee 
I. There are two principal functions incumbent on paſtors: In- 
ſtruction, and the government of the Church. 485 | Tn 
1. It would be needleſs to prove that the office of paſtors obliges them 
to inſtruct the people and to preach the Goſpel, for this is beyond all 
eſtion. It will be fitter to obſerve, that the fruit of publick inſtructions 


delivered in ſermons, depends upon two things ; the matters- treated 2 
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and the way of propoſing them; ſo that the faults committed in ſermons 

are either in the things themſelves, or in the manner of handling chem. 
1. The matters handled in ſermons, are either of doctrine or morality: 


cover to us the defects in r ee with relation to theſe two heads! 
Thoſe who preach the Goſpel do not ſufficiently infiru@ the people,” nei- 
ther in the fundamental doctrines, nor in the duties of religion : and as 
catechiſing is properly deſigned for the explication of theſe truths and 
duties; I think ignorance. and corruption chiefly proceed from this, That 
in moſt Churches, things are not well ordered,” with reference to cate- 
chiſing. They are neither frequent enough, nor ſo proper for inſtruc- 
tion as they ſhould be. Beſides, catechiſing is almoſt every where neg- 
[eQ&ed if not deſpiſed. * The common notion is, that catechifms are 4 
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now as a function of no great importance, and it is uſually cmmitted to 
perſons of the leaſt knowledge and experienſeee. 


bliſhments in Churches, would be to increaſe the numher of catechiſms, 
and to appoint them inſtead of the ſermon.” But to render them more 
uſeful and more frequented, it would be neceſſary o eſtabliſſi two ſorts of 
them. In thoſe of the firſt fort, the elements of religion ſnould be ex- 
plained in an eaſy and familiar manner, for the benefit of children aud of 
the leſs. knowing part of Chriſtians. The other ſhould be for thoſe h 
have attained a higher degree of knowledge, and in theſe, matters that 
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had been propoſed but generally before, ſucuid be more fully and exattly | 


handled. But if it be thought that an eſtabliſhment of this gature, and © 
that the multiplying of catechiſms, might meet with difficulty aud ob- 
ſtructions, it would be neceſſary at leaſt, for the inſtructĩon of great 
numbers of perſons, WhO never aſſiſt at thoſe exerciſes, that minifters 
ſhould be obliged to preach upon the ſame ſubjects, which are commonly 
treated in catechiſmg” 7 Ine 19” | 20 IO 
As for ſermons, the church would reap more benefit from them, if 
preachers did always ſhew-true judgment in the choice of the matters 
they handle. We muſt not think that all forts of ſubjects are inftruftive 
alike, and that in order to preach the Goſpel, it is enough to ſpeak of 
God in a ſermon, and to take a text out of Scripture. Every ſubject 
ought to be propoſed and preſſed according to its importance. To infift 
upon matters of leſſer moment, whilſt thoſe which it moſt concerns Chril- 
tians to be informed about are neglected, is to ſwerve from the true in- 
tendment of preaching. © But becauſe all preachers have not the capacity 
to make this choice, it would be fitting, that part of the matter of their 
diſcourſes ſhould be appointed and preſcribed to them by à law. For 
when they are tyed to no rule, when they are at liberty to preach upou 
any ſubjedt which they think fit to chuſe, it happens that many inſtead 
of handling the moſt importance things in religion, and of conſulting the 
preſent ſtate and neceſſities of their flocks, apply themſelves to various 
ſubjects which are of no great edification. sn. 
Preachers for the moſt part, conſult only their owa inclination in the 
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What has been ſaid in the firſt chapter of this treatiſe; mayſerve wodif "2 : ] 


{or children and for the meaner ſort of people. "The function of a cate - 
chiſt, which was anciently fo conſiderable in the Church, is looked upos 


Theſe faults. might eaſily be remedied. One of the moſt ufcfel eſta- | 


choice of their matter; and when they pitch upon a ſubjeR, it is rather 
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becauſe it pleaſes them, and beeauſe they apprehend a facility in freating 
It, than out of regard to the neccffities of their congregations.” Thoſe 
who are fond of myſteries and allegories, apply their time and ſtudięs to 
the expounding of the prophecies, and to the unfolding” of the types of 
the old Teſtament. Thoſe who are given to diſputing, fill their fer. 
mons with nothing elſe but controverſy. And the ſame-may' be faid of 
ſpeculative divines, who are converſant in the fathers and hiftory, they 
entertain the people with thoſe things which are the ordinary ſubſea of 
their meditations and ſtudies. 1 do not mean, that ſuch things ought * 
never to be ſpoken of; they may ſometimes be touched upon, provided, 
this be done judiciouſly: but they have a forry notion of religion and 
reaching, who make thoſe matters their main buſineſs, and fancy they 
ave entirely fulfilled all the parts of the Goſpel miniſtry, when they 
| have preached upon types, or controverſy. e 
What 1 have now ſaid, may be applied to the choice of texts. % 
Scripture indeed, as St. Paul ſays, is profitable for inflruction; that divine 
book contains nothing but what is uſeful ; but yet the various uſefulneſs 
of the ſeveral parts of Scripture, is to be diſtinguiſhed, and it muſt be 
owned that ſome places are more uſeful and inſtructive than others. Some 
difference is to be made between thoſe books and chapters, which ex- 
plain the doctrine of redemption, the deſign of Chriſt's coming into the 
world, or the duties of a Chriſtian life; and thoſe which ſerve only to 
acquaint us with the order of times, and to confirm the certainty of 
| hiſtory, Theſe laſt have their uſe, ſince the truth of hiſtory is one of 
the main proofs of the truth of religion; but thoſe places are more uſeful 
which treat of what we are to believe or to do in order to ſalvation. It 
is of another fort of importance, to explain the Goſpel, than to preach 
upon the book of Jaſbua or Ruth, or upon fome places of the prophets, 
I am not ignorant that ſome have thought, that the Scripture is equally 
rich every where; that all doctrines may be drawn from all texts; that 
thoſe chapters and verſes which ſeein the moſt barren, and where thete 
appears nothing extraordinary, contain myſteries and treaſures which 
might exhauſt even the meditations of angels; but this conceit is fo ab- 
ſurd and repugnant to ſenſe, that I do not think it worth my while io 
confute it. 3 | . 
Morals being ſo eſſential a part of religion, ſhould be very particulatl 
inſiſted upon by preachers, and yet few do it; ſo that morality, of all 
things is that which is the moſt ſuperficially handled in the greateſt part 
of fermons. T his fault in preachers proceeds from ſeveral cauſes. Some 
have a prejudice againſt morality, and think it orght not to be jnſiſted on. 
Others who are conceited with vain learning, imagine that to preach 
morals, argues but an ordinary meaſure of parts, and little {kill in divi- 
nity, and that it becomes them better to ſoar after high ſpeculations, 
and to dive into the myſteries of faith and of the moſt ſublime theology» 
This cuſtom of inſiſting more upon doctrine than morals, proceeds alla 
from another cauſe; which is, that in this laſt age divines were fain to be 
continually explaining and diſputing ; and ſo the ſame method has been 
followed ever fince. EE "hs | 
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Iam apt to think beſides, that many divines neglect morality, becaph 
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the treating of it is more difficult, than the explaining doctrinal matters- mo 


Let thoſe ſupercilious and ſpeculative divines ſay what they will, the 


right handling of morality is the hardeſt thing in preaching. It is eaſe 
to explain a text, or a point of doctrine; and a man mult be very meanly. 
cified, if with the help of a commentary or a common- place, he is not 
able to do the feat, and to furniſh out his hour. But to preach. morals is 


quite another hing. I confeſs that there is a way of preaching morali 


which requires no great pains: If men content themſelves, wien deli- 


vering moral ſayings concerning vice and virtue, this may he done with- 
out much labour. But when a preacher purſues true mozality, when 
he is to maſter the hearts of men, to reform the manners of a whole 
congregation, to encounter the inclinations of his hearers, and to make 
them renounce their paſſions and prejudices; then it is that he meets with 
many and great difficulties: this is an inexhauſtible ſpring of labour and 
meditation, and a taſk which few preachers care to take upon them. 

In religion, doQrine ſhould never be ſeparated from morality, nor one 
of theſe preferred before the other. But yet it is neceſſary to inſiſt more 
upon morality than upon doctrine, not only becauſe the deſign of our 
whole religion is to make us good men, but alſo becauſe morality: cannot 
effectually be Ones without being much dwelt upon, It is only by en- 
larging on matters, and entering into many, particulars, that the two 
ends of morality are to be attained, which are inſtructing men in their 
duty, and perſuading them to the practice of it. : 1 b 6 

Morality is of a vaſt extent, as may appear by conſidering how many 
duties are compriſed under theſe three heads of Chriſtian morals, piety, 
juſtice, and temperance. Beſides theſe duties which are common to all men, 
there are ſome particular ones relating to the different conditions, call- 
ings, ages, and ſtates which men are in. And how many things are 
there to be conſidered upon all theſe heads? This is not all, for theſe du- 
ties vary infinitely, by reaſon of the diverfity of cireumſtances. There 


are almoſt as many different diſpoſitions as there are perſons among a 


great multitude of men who are addicted to the ſame vice; there are 
hardly two who are vicious in the fatne degree and manner. It is there- 
fore requiſite that preachers ſhould deſcend into particulars, and that they 
ſhould ſo charaRerize duties, virtues and vices, that every one may know 
himſelf in the deſcription.” | 7 


And yet this relates only to bare inſtruction. Now if in the next 


place we intend to engage men to the practice of theſe duties, there new 
difficulties will ariſe, and no good ſucceſs can be expected but from aſ- 
ſiduous care and conſtant labour. There are in man's heart, ſo man 

different diſpoſitions and motions, ſo many illuſions and prejudices, ſo 
many windings and artifices, that a very particular application is required 


for us to inſinuate our ſelves into it. When the truths and doctrines of 


feligion are to be taught, things need not be ſo minutely handled, and 


there is no occaſion to uſe ſuch mighty endeavours ; Hay, the 1 very 


particular may be a fault. He that would inſtruct, ſo he is clear, ſhould 


rather be ſhort than prolix. The hearers do cafily apprehend the truths 
which are propoſed to them, and the moſt corrupt men are able to diſ- 
cera truth from error; a libertine will find ho is in the right or in the 
wrong, in a diſpute. But it is not ſo eaſie a thing to touch the heart, or 
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to conquer inveterate habits. What Tully ſays in his dialogye of 
poles, deſerves to be inſerted here, it is dis Paſſions are nat 8 
cited in a mment, as a proof does preſently perſruade ſo ſoon as it is propujed, | 
A prof is confirmed by reaſons, and reaſons clearly ſet aut, - make an impr, 
fn immediately ; but when we intend 40 raije the paſſions, the: ſucceſs does nat 
fo much depend upon the conviction, as upon the perturbation of | the ming 
Oratory cannot have its effects then, without prolixity, variety, copiouſneſs and 
- Vehemence gf dif, urſe. Thoſe therefore who ſpeak briefly and calmly, art fe 
te in/irutt, but 1 t to move. j „ 
rom theſe reflections it appears, that the method of thoſe preachers, 
who are large upon the explication of doctrines, and ſuecinct upon mo- 
rals, is directly coatrary to the true way of preaching, and that thoſe do 
very ill underſtand what morality is, who either deſpiſe it, or look upon it 
as the eafieſt thing in preaching. nl bore Tate wares 
We may likewiſe apprehend from what has been ſaid, what are the 
- moſt ordinary faults of preachers when they treat of morals. . I ſhall ob- 
ſerve three of them. Their morality is to general, it is dęfectiue, and it 
is ſometimes falſe. | e 6 
1. Many preachers are foo general in handling morality. This is the 
head which is the moſt {lightly touched upon. They ſpend the greater 
part of their ſermons in explaining the ſenſe of a text, they ſift all the 
words, and examine all the circumſtances of it with the utmoſt nicety. 
In a word, they drain the ſubject. But when they come to the applica- 
tion, they content themſelves with two or three general uſes; they ad- 
dreſs to their auditory ſome looſe exhortations to a good life; even when 
they are to ſpeak upon a moral ſubject, they confine themſelves for the 
moſt part to general conſiderations : nothing is particularized, or treated 
with the necetiary exactneſs. Now generalities are of no great uſe in 
matters of morality. To ſay in general terms, that men ought to be 
good, and to declaim againſt ſenſuality, or covetouſneſs, is that which 
will convince no man. It is not bawling or ſending finners to hell, that 
is likely to win upon them. It ſhould be diſtinctly ſnewn, what it is to j 


be a good man; virtues and vices ſhould be characterized, and their va- | 
ious. Kinks and degrees obſerved ; particular rules ought to be given to b 
the hearers, they ought to be furniſhed with neceſſary motives and di- h 
rections; we are to confute their miſtakes, and to obviate their objeRions i 
and excuſes. Till we come to this, preaching will be attended with lit- * 
tle ſucceſs. » =. at 

2. The moral diſcourſes of preachers are often defe#ive ; for beſides in 
that they handle morality in a ſuperficial manner, there are ſome eſſentii b 

- articles which they ſeldom or never ſpeak of, among which * 4 
reckon 


* Cicero de orat. lib. 2. non enim, ficut argumentum, fimul atque poſitum ef, 
arripitur, alterumque & tertium poſcitur, ita miſericordiam, aut invidiam, au 
iracundiam ſimulat que intuleris, poſſis commovere. Atgumentum enim ip 
ratione confirmat, quz ſimul atque emiſſa eſt adhæreſcit. Illud autem genus 
orationis, non Cognitionem judicis, ſed perturbationem requirit, quam 

ui niſi multa, & varia, & copioſa, & ſimili contentione orationis nemo poteſ. 
Quare qui aut breviter aut ſummiſſe dicunt, docere judicem poſſunt, ' comme 
vere non potiunt., | 7 Oe 8 2 es Rs 


Lon reſtitution. The moralities of preachers turn almoſt togeth 
2 n four or five heads, tack only hn LEA grofler fins, ſuch D 
emies, uncleanneſs, and ſuch other vices. But this is to confine them- 
{:1ves, to the firſt elements of piety and morality. ' True morality goes 
a great deal further. Piety does not only baniſh the more heinous fins 3 + 
it does beſides fill the heart with a ſincere love of virtue; it ſoftens and 
retifies the inclinations, it produces in a man, gentleneſs, humility, pa- 
tence, reſignation to the will of God, ine e tranquinity under all 
events, charity towards other men, and a zeal for juſtice and goodneſs. 
This is the main of piety, this is what ſhould inceſſantly be laid before 
Chriſtians, to make them apprehend the extent and perfection of the 
morals of the goſpel .. 9 155 45 F 
3. The moral diſcourſes of preachers 1 When they are too 
remiſs; 2. When they are too ſevere; and 3. When they are contradic- 
tory. Their morality is too remiſs, when it does not propoſe all the du- 


ties of holineſs in their full latitude, when it flatters ſinners, or does not 


(\\ficiently awaken their conſciences. It is over-ſevere, when it raiſes _ 
groundleſs ſcruples in men's minds ; when it repreſents as a fin, that 
vhich is not really ſo; or when it makes a neceflary ny of any thing, 
which may be omitted without danger. Preachers likewiſe over-do: . 
things, in the pictures they draw for virtues and vices. If they are to 
ſpeak of covetouſneſs or forbidden pleaſure, they ſtrive to make of theſe | 

the moſt hideous pictures: as can; they paint out a covetous or a vo- 
luptuous man as a monſter, they affect moſt lively deſcriptions and 
figures, and their ſermons are loaded with every thing that their collec- 

tions afford upon the ſubject. But all this is only noiſe, and ſo much 
breath ſpent in vain. Such morality does not hinder the voluptuous or 
covetous man from purſuing his ordinary courle, it is rather apt to 


harden him in it; becauſe as he does not ſee himſelf in the diſmal pic- - 


ture which is made of theſe vices,” ſo he thinks himſelf free from them, 
or at leaſt not very gull of them. Laſtly, preachers do ſometimes de- 
liver contradictory morals. Having not ſuſciently meditated upon the 
principles of religion and morality, they run themſelves into contradic- _ 
tions; they ſay one thing in one place, and the contrary in another; they 
hy down principles which deſtroy the conſequences they will draw from 
them, or they draw conſequences which overturn the rinciples they 
have laid doẽwWÜ vd. „ ph. Hh: | 5 
II. The faults I have hitherto obſerved, relate to the matter of preach= _ 
ing; thoſe which are committed in the manner are not indeed ſo efſential, 
but yet they are important enough to deſerve ſome notice here. * 
It is to no purpole to preaeh pute doctrine and good morality, if this 
is not done in a proper way to inſtruct and to — The moſt im- 
rtant truths loſs their force in the mouth of a man, who either cannot 
peak of them in a ſuitable manner, or expreſſes them obſcurely. And ſo 
likewiſe the way of exhortirig and cenſuring, is often the reaſon why ex- 
bortations and cenſures prove ineffeQual. Either they are not accurate 
or convincing enough, or they a cold and languid, or they are not ſea- 
foned with prudence and mildneſs z but are a kind of fire, which has more 


of anger and indiſeretion, than of true zeal in it, and whick offends more, 
than it affects or perſuades the hear ers. 2 
Ver. . 2 . | | Divers 
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Divers conſiderations might be here inſiſted; upon concerning the w 
of preaching; but I think hat is moſt material to be ſaid on this ſubjes? 
may be reduced to this one thing 3 that the manner of -preaching is not 
imple and natural enough. The way of e J-. ſhould. correſpond 
with the deſign of religion and ſermons, which is to inform the under. 
ſtanding, and to move the heart. This end is attained by thoſe, who 
think and ſpeak clearly and naturally, when every thing, in reaſoning; 
method, ſtyle, and exterior, is regulated by nature and true ſenſe. But 
it has been obſerved long ago, that preachers are particularly. apt to fail 
in this reſpe&. Falſe and confuſed ideas, unaccurate reaſonings, ſtrained 
or impertinent reflections, forced and unnatural expreſſions, are almoſt 
become the property of that order of men. One would think chat moſt 
- preachers take pains not to follow nature; as if a man as no looner in 
the pulpit, but he muſt ſpeak, no longer like the reſt of manking, as if 
the part of a preacher was ſomething like that of a prophet among the 
Jews. Nay this is paſſed into a proverb; ſo that odd ways and inju- f 
dicious reflections, are called ways and refleQtions of preachers. - >. R 
1. If nature was conſulted, and if men did conſider the end of preach- 
ing, they would ſee in the firſt place, that the method which is-followed 
by many, in the explaining of Scripture and the compoſing of ſermons, 
had need be reformed in ſome reſpects, and that it does not agree ſo well Wl ; 
as it ſhould, with the ſimplicity of the Goſpel. For inſtance, why ſhould 
time be waſted in exordiums and preliminaries? Why ſhould a preacher. 
dwell upon the explaining of words and phraſes which every body under- 
ſtands, or upon preſſing & leaſt circumſtances. of a text? What ſige 
thoſe needleſs digreſſions, thoſe objections which no body thinks of, thoſe 
citations and ſtories, which in ſome countries fill up ſermons, and ſo 
many other ſmall niceties, which clog theſe kind of diſcourſes? All this 
might be let alone, without prejudice to publick edification. 3 
2. It is for want of conſulting nature, that preachers are obſcure. 
Sometimes the obſcurity of their ſermons ariſes from the things they Will; 
| ſpeak of, when they are obſcure in themſelves... But at other times this WF... 
obſcurity proceeds, from their not having diſtin ideas of the ſubjects ce 
they treat. Their ſtyle and language do alſo contribute much to make ne 
them dark. Some uſe ſcholaſtical words and terms of art, which a me 
arabick to the people z others delight in figurative and improper expreſ. 
ſions, which preſent falſe ideas to the mind. Now they might avoid al 
theſe faults, if they did not forſake nature and fimplicity. But ſome be: 
eachers affect the ſaying new and ſingular things, and they would be 
orry if they had made uſe of ſimple and common Teas, e 
expreſſions, which yet are the cleareſt and the beſſt. 
3. Falſe eloquence proceeds from the ſame ſource. Preachers cum. r. 
monly, aim at eloquence; and it is to compaſs this end, that they tale 
ſuch pains in the compoſing and delivery of their ſermons, and that they 
affect a ſtyle, a pronunciation and geſtures, which become: a ſtage-player 
or a prophane orator, much better than a miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt : 
might xemark. here, that this affe ctation of eloquence, is mor very ſuits- 
ble to the ſpirit of piety, which ſhould animate a Clergy-man. Hut unt 
to moralize upon this, I -ſhall. obſerve that theſe preachers miſs-thei 
mark, by making ſo much work, aud by. uſing ſuch mighty endeavour 
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whit it. True eloquence, che force of a diſcourſe, an elevated and fub- 


ime ſtyle, conſiſts in following nature. Nothing admits of greater ve- - 


hemence and loftineſs than the ſubſects which religion affords. Let a 
preacher be well acquainted with theſe, let him go about them in an eaſy 
and natural way, but eſpecially let him feel and be choroughly affected 
with them; and he needs not trouble himſelf about any other helps ; he 
vill deſpiſe all the falſe ſparkling, and the vain ornaments of infipid and 
boyiſh eloquence, and he will not be capable of ſpeaking like a grammar” 
ſcholar, or a declaimer. All that which coſts preachers ſo much labour, 
fights of wit, refined thoughts, ingenious deſcriptions, polite language, 
ll that, I ſay, is very mean. By ſuch things they may raiſe at el a. 
nin admiration, but they will never inſtruct nor convert a ſinner. One 
dram of good ſenſe is worth more than all that. ah i 


4. Some preachers run iuto another extreme, their way of preaching . 


js neglected and eoarſe; they think to juſtify themſelves, N ſaying, that 
they are ſimple and popular, that they ſpeak naturally and without art. 
But they ſwerve as much from nature as the others; and as it is a fault 
to be affected, it is another to be flat, homely and barbarous: it is as 
nuch againſt nature, to uſe ridiculous and offenſive geſtures, tones and 
ways, or to ſtand without motion or action in the pulpit, as it is to play _ 
the declaimer there. 925 IG 1 8 0 eee 
might add other conſiderations about the manner in which the Goſ- 
pel ought to be preached, but I ſhould engage too far in this ſubject. 
We may judge now whether ignorance and OY do not proceed 
from the defects of thoſe who preach the Goſpel. The people have ſcarce 
ay notion of religion, but what they gather from ſermons. If ſermons ' 
then are not inſtructive and edifying, either becauſe all the truths and 


duties of Chriſtianity are not propoſed in them, or becauſe they are ill - 


propoſe}, the people muſt of neceſſity be very much in the dark. 
2 ſhall ſay one word more ee the inſtruction which paſtors 
bee their flocks. Publick inſtructions, how uſeful ſoever they may be, 


* 


re not ſufficient. The edification of the Church requires, that upon ; 


certain occaſions, paſtors ſhould Hkewiſe inſtruct in private. 
neceſſity of private inſtructions, — — proved by the following argu- 
ments. 1. If there be none but publick inſtructions, and exhortations, 
vhat inſtruction can a great many perſons receive, who either do not 
frequent, or do not hearken to ſermons? What will become of thoſe who 
bear, but do not underſtand what they hear, or who underſtand it, but 
* preſently, and ſo do not practiſe it? 2. All things cannot be 5 
ad in ſermons, how particular ſoever they may be; yet {till many things 
emain untouched. Nay, there are matters which a preacher cannot 
ring into the pulpit. Gn he enumerate all the caſes in which injuſtice 
nay be committed, or reſtitution is to be made? Can he ſpecify thoſe 
nite frauds which are practiſed in men's ſeveral callings and trades? : 
an all caſes of conſcience; about which the hearers want inſtruction, be 
lecided in a ſermon ? Dare e inſiſt in the pulpit upon the head of impu- 
ty? And may not this be one of the reafotis why chat fin is ſo common? 
Chriſtians then have no opportunity to be inſtrufted in private about 
tele articles, they will be ignorant with relation to them as long as t 
3 * neceffary, that the Genchen 
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thoſe who are taught, ſhould communicate their thoughts to dne another. 


For the hearers may have their doubts; they may ſometimes be at a 


by reaſon of ſomething which they do not know, or of ſome difficulty 
which ſtarts up in their minds. Some have been. hearing ſermons for 


theſe twenty: or thirty/years, who yet entertain r and doubts con. 


cerning the fundamentals of religion. If ſuch perſons receive no other 


information they will not be moved by ay thing that is ſaid. in publick, 


but they will retain their ſcruples to their dying daW. 
All this ſhews that private inſtruction is a part of Ki paſtoral care: and 
the practice of it would certainly be very uſeful, not only for the edification 
of the people, but alſo to keep theClergy from growing amiſs, andtomake 
them more diligent in the difcharge of their —_— For when they haye 
nothing to do but to preach ſermons, it is much to be feared,/conſidering 
men's propenſion to lazineſs, that they will become _ negligent. It is 
therefore an unhappineſs, that private inſtructions ſhould: be almoſt out 
of uſe, and that there ſhould be fo little communication about religious 
matters, between the people and their miniſters. We have no inſtruction 
remaining, but what is delivered from the pulpit ; and that would not be 
ſufficient, even tho” ſermons were ſuch as they ought to be. But when 
private inſtructions are wanting, and when ſermons are defective belides, 
it is impoſſible but that the greateſt part of Chriſtians, being deſtitute of 
neceſſary informations and aids, muſt live in corruption. 
IT. The ſecond function of paſtors, which ſhould perhaps be named in 
the firſt place, is the conduct and government of the Church. Upon this 
I obferve. Firſt, That thoſe do not underſtand the nature of the paſtoral 
office, who confine it to preaching. There was a time when preaching 
was quite laid aſide, and when Church-men did only. perform divine 
ſervice. But now a-days in many Churches, the whole miniſtry is 
placed in the buſineſs of ſermons, and the eccleſiaſticks are looked upon, 
not as paſtors, but preachers; as men whoſe office it is upon certain days 
and hours, to ſpeak in the Church. Preaching is without diſpute, a part 
of the office of paſtors. But it is a great miſtake to think, that God has 
appointed them 4 * preach; for they are entruſted beſides with the 
government of the Church, and this part of their employment is at leall, 
as eſſential as preaching. It is remarkable, that the ſcripture ſpeaks ot 
aſtors in divers places, and that the titles it gives them, and the functions 
it aſcribes to them, relate chiefly to the government of the Church. This 
is implyed in the name of biſhops, prieſts, or elders, guides and paſtors. 
St. Paul has writ concerning the duties of the miniſtry : if we examine 
what he ſays of the functions of that charge, and of the qualifications of 
thoſe who are tobe admitted into it; we ſhall find that he is N 9.5 
upon the government of the Church, than upon preaching. 'To 
purpoſe, the epiſtles to Timothy and. Titus may be conſulted. -. 
But further, all Church-men are not called to preaching. The apoſtles 
diſtinguiſh their functions; they tell us, That all are nat doctori, that all 
not interpret, that all do not adminiſter the word, that all do not teach and erhui 


that fome are appointed to infirutt, to exhort, and to expound the Jergiers 
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Cavsr II. Corruption of Chriſtians, | | 245 
albert to govern, and others to do works of charity.” Though we ſhould ſup- 
poſe that there is nothing in chis, which relates to the extraordinary gitts 
conferred upon the firſt miniſters of the Goſpel, and to the order Which 
was then obſerved; — it is plain that theſe places are to be underſtood, 
of the gifts and functions of ordinary paſtors. es. 

This is confirmed by the practice of the primitive Church. The 
principal and the moſt general function of paſtors then, was the inſpection 
and governing of the Church. Preaching was not neglected, but all 
Church- men were not preachers, this province was committed to thoſe 
who were fit for it. Would to God this diſtinction was ſtill obſerved 

The Church would be better governed, and the Goſpel better preached 
than it is. There are talents requiſite to preach the Goſpel, which every 
body has not, and others are neceflary for the conduct of the Church; 
and all theſe gifts ſeldom meet in one perſon. If then no regard is had 
to different gifts and functions, if without diſtinction every thing is com- 
mitted to one perſon, it is viſible that the Church will be ill adified. 
Beſides that T have ſnhewed in the firſt chapter of this ſecond pari hat ĩt 
is a dangerous notion, which reſtrains the miniſtry to — 1998 But 
to remove this inconveniency it would be neceſſary, that a come 
number of eceleſiaſticks ſnould be had in every Church). + 5 none 

1. To expreſs my thoughts more particularly concerning the d f 

paſtors, with relation to the government of the Church; 1 obſer v 
That diſcipline is worn out of uſe, as I have ſhewn at large in a ter 
upon that ſubject. It is true, that this defect is not wholly to be ee. 
to paſtors. If they do not govern the Church by à good diſciplii 
becauſe the — deprived of their authority. Many of then 
ſenſible of this diſorder and lament it: but what can they do When hey 
exerciſe their miniſtry in places where their hands are tied up, where 
they dare not refuſe the ſacrament to an adulterer, and where they Hd 
bring themſelves: into great troubles, and perhaps be depoſed, if th 
took upon them, to:obſerve tlie apoſtolical diſcipline? They are forcec 
then to confine themſelves to preaching, which when it is not backed 
with diſcipline, can never have that which it would produce in 
conjunction with it. There was nothing left to paſtors but what could 
not be taken from them without aboliſhing the whole miniſtry: all that 
remains is only preaching and adminiſtring the ſacraments. And yet for 
all that, a great part of the Clergy may juſtly be d with that fault 
we complain of, and with that corruption of the people which is a con- 

ſequence of it: (ſince there are thoſe among them, who oppoſe the reſto- 
ration of diſcipline, and look upon it as an indifferent order; and others 
who are placed in Churches, where ſome form of diſeipline is left, render 

the exerciſe. of it ineffectual, either through imprudencei and exceſſive 

—_—_— or through a ſhameful remiſneſs, and a cowardly indulgence. 
2. Beſides the publick, there is a private diſciphne,”which conſiſts in 
inſpecting the lives of private perſons, in viſiting families, in exhortationa, 

warnings, reconciliations, and in all thoſe other cares, xhich a paſtor ought 
to take of thoſe over whom he is conſtituted, For neither general exhorta- 


tions, nor publick diſcipline can anſwer all the occaſions of the Church. 
There are certain diſorders, which paſtors neither can, nor ought to 


redreſs openly, and which yet ought to be remedied by them. —_ 
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actions. Nothing reaches them but ſermons, and theſe they mind as much, 
The viſiting of ſick and dying perſons, is one of the moſt important 


their exhortations to it. Then is it — avs ht to-ſpeak to the con- 


miſerable ſinners, and backs thoſe exhortations with aſſurances of the 


diſcourſes to him of the happineſs of another life, and fills him-with the 


_ with guilt, a wretch who has lived like an Atheiſt, who has committed 
divers fins for which he has made no ſatisfaction, who has not praftiled 


$ he paſtor, make him think that he dies in a ſtate of grace; 
bo 
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246 -. Cauſes of the profent n 
eaſes private admonitions are to be uſed. The concern ef men's on 
requires this, and it becomes the paſtoral carefulneſs, to ſea the-Rtravine 
ſheep, and not to let the wicked periſh for want of warning, But 
are cares to which ſome paſtors do not fo much as think 

obliged ; they content themſelves with — ſinners from the 
pulpit. There is very little intercourſe between paſtors and thoſe who 
are committed to their charge. Private perſons live without being ac- 
countable for their conduct to any 1 and except they commit the 
greateſt enormities, they fancy no man has a right to enquire into their 


and as little as they pleaſe; this muſt needs produce licentiouſneſs. 


functions of the office of paſtors; but when it is not performed with exact. 
neſs and zeal, it contributes as much as can be imagined to the keeping 
up of ſecurity. - Every one muſt needs ſee, of what conſequence this 
part of the miniſtry is, if he conſiders that it is at the end of life that we 
are to be judged, and that our eternal ſtate depends upon the condition 
we die in: and if we reflect at the ſame time upon what the ſcripture 
tells us, that aue bull receive in the world to come, according to ibe goed or 
evil we have done in this ; we ſhall eaſily apprehend, what maniſters 

to do, when they viſit ſick and dying perſons. Their chief bufineſs 
ſhould be, to diſcover what ſtate thoſe perſons are in, that they may ſuit 


ſcience of ſinners, and to perſuade them by all poſſible means, to examine 
their lives, and the diſpoſition they are in, in reference to their ſalvation, 
And when a miniſter meets, as it happens too frequently, with fick per- 
ſons, who are engaged and hardned in vitious habits, or:whoſe repent- 
ance may juſtly be queſtioned; it is then that he had need uſe all his ſkill 
and prudence, all his zeal and endeavours; to fave ſouls which are in ſo 
eat danger. Upon ſuch occaſions both the miniſter and the ſick per- 
— have need of time, leiſure and freedom, and a haſty: diſcourſe of 
Pye ſignifies nothing. Sr 07 en pls 4 $4 ene, 
And now we may judge whether a man diſcharges the office of a paſtor, 
who only in general exhorts dying perſons to acknowledge themſelves 


diyine mercy- through Jeſus Chriſt, or who only reads ſome forms of 
exhortations and prayers, as the cuſtom is in ſome places. This method 
is fitter to lay aſleep than to awaken a guilty conſcience z and this way 
of exerciſing the miniſtry, overturns the doctrine. of a future judgment, 
and moſt of the principles of religion. A; miniſter ſpeaks to a ſick perſon 
of the pardon of his ſins, he exhorts him to leave the world with joy, he 


moſt comfortable hopes; and perhaps this fick perſon is à man loaded 


reſtitution, who never knew his religion, and who is actually impenitent, 
Buch a man ought to tremble,” and yet ſuch oonſolations from the mouth 
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ſecurity, it has een nt who when they hear 


the conſolations which. are adminiſtered to perſons; hom every body 
knows not to have led very Chriſtian lives; make a tacit -inference, that 


the fame things will be ſaid to them, and that their * wall wir happy, 
whatſoever their paſt life may have been. ee e 


\ Beſides the want of ability and zeal, there are two things whi F — 4 


paſtors from diſcharging towards dying people, the important duties to 
which their office obliges them: The one is, that commonly paſtors viſn 


the ſick only in caſes of extremity; and the other is, that they have: too 
little communication with their flocks, and no ſuſſicient knowledge. of 
the lives and conduct of private perſons 3 ſo that being i ignorant of the 
ſtate and occaſions of the-fick, they cannot at the ap of death, ad- 
miniſter to them Wholeſome counſels and exhortations. 5 
Theſe I think are the moſt eſſential defects of Hann boch in we ia 
ſtruction, and in the government of the Church. 1 EE 
Having thus far treated of the duties of the paſtoral 3 1 e 


now to conſider thoſe qualifications, with which paſtors oughit to be en- 


dued. And theſe: are of two ſorts: firſt, The endowments of th mind; 
by which I mean thoſe abilities and talents, which are neceſſary for the 
inſtruction and conduct bf the Church; and ſecondly, the ifications 
of the heart, by which I-mean-probity and integrity di lifmeeeae. 

1. No man queſtions but that abilities and talents ate requiſite initheſe 
who exerciſe the office of miniſters in the Church. Firſt, Some are ne- 
for preaching the Goſpel, and for the right expounding of ſcrip=' 

ture. Preaching requires a greater extent of knowledge, than is commonly 
imagined. To preach well, a man ſhould- be welb fralted in languages, 
hiſtory, divinity, and morality. He ſhould be zequainted with man's! 
heart, ke ſhould-be of a ſagacious and diſoerning ae. and above alt 
things he ſhould have a true and exact judgment z; * of a 
_ qualifications, which are. Wee to every who ipeaks 
public. 

Neither are theſe nber e ; bee ubm 2 
for the conduct of the Church. To guide a flock, and to be accountable 
for the ſalvation of a great number of: fouls, is no. mall 3 
employment which every body is fit for; A man to whom the gove 
ment of a Church is committed, i in whoſe hands the exercife: of diſci — 
is lodged, whoſe duty it is both to exhort and reprove both in ick 
and in private, and ho ought to fupp "all the occafions of a flock; and 
to be provided for all emergencies; fact a man has need of a great deal 
of knowledge, zeal. and firmneſs, as well as of much wiſdom and pru- 
dence, moderation and charity. That all theſe qualifications are requi- 
ſite in a paſtor, is evident from the nature of his office ; and Gt. Paw! 
teaches it, when he appoints that none ſhall be admitted to this n 
ment, but thoſe in vom they are to be found.: - 


What effect then can the miniſtry have, ws ED it is, anireidel dy axch ; 


who want theſe qualifications, or perhaps have the quite contrary 5 who 
* ignorant, who know nothing in matters of diſcipline. and morality, 
can give no account of a great = things contained in 
add whoſe whole learning is 
ther reaſon true, nor ſpeak clearly ; Cy are either indiſcreet, negligent 
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be blameleſs. This is. the firſt qualification which St. Paul requires in 


well hir own houſe, having his children in ſubjeftion with all gravity, ani aul 


248. e t , he: en Pann; | 
or remiſs in the exerciſe of their office ?-, But I do not wonder thattheſs 
qualifications are wanting in moſt. Clergy-men. Vaſt» numbers 
were not cut out for this employment, aſpire to it. And beſides theſe, 
abilities are not to be acquired without labour and application No 
many Church-men are ſhamefully idle; they look upon their beate 

as a mean to live eaſy; ſo that declining the duties of their place they 

content themſelves with the incomes of it. Thoſe who are to preach 

are more 2 but their ſermons are almoſt their whole buſineſs; 

their work conſiſts for the moſt part in copying ſome Commentaries, and 

as ſoon as they have acquired a little habit and facility of ſpeaking in 
publick, almoſt all of them give over ſtudy and labour. We may al- 
moſt. make the ſame judgment of thoſe eccleſiaſticks; ho tho they ſtu- 
dy hard, yet do not direct their ſtudies to the edification of the Church. 
The learning and the ſtudies of divines, I ſpeak of thoſe chiefly who have 
cure of ſouls, is often vain, and of no ufe for the edifying of their flocks: 
They apply themſelves to things ſuitable to their inclinations, and their 
ſtudies are but their amuſement, or their diverſion. Now he whoineg- 


lects the duties of his calling, and purſues other employments, differs 


very little from him who does nothing at all. 
II. Probity is not leſs neceſſary to paſtors, than knowledge and abi- 
lity; and eee dught to have three degree. 


. The firſt is, That paſtors give no ill example, and that their life 


thoſe who aſpire to this holy office. Let a Biſhop, ſays he, be blameleſe;. 
that-is; his manners ought to be ſuch that he — not juſtly be charged 
with any vice, or give any ſcandal. Then the Apoſtle ſpecifies the faults: 
from which a paſtor ought to be free; not: given to ꝛuine, 'no ſtrikers not 
greedy of filthy lucre, but patient ; not a branwler, not covetous, one that ruleth 


* 
1 © 


ic not lifted up with pride and ſelfaconceit. 


Every body knows how much might be ſaid, if the conduct of Ger- 
gy-men was to be examined upon all theſe heads. Are not-many-of 
them ſcandalous by the irregularity of their manners? How groſs and 
ſhameful ſoever the, ſin of drunkenneſs may be, yet do they never cm- 
mit it, and is not this vice very common among them in ſome Coun» 
tries? Are not ſome of them furious and paſſionate in their actions and 
words? Do we never obſerve in them a ſordid covetouſneſs, and an ex- 
ceſſive ſtudy of ſelf-intereſt ? Are their families always: well ordered 
Are not poſitiveneſs and pride very remarkable in ſome perſons of that 
profeſſion ? Is there not often juſt cauſe to complain, that they are im- 
22 in their hatred, that they have little charity; and that theres 
Jeſs prepoſſeſſion, and more of gentleneſs" and true zeal to be found 
among lay-men, than among divines ? I ſay nothing of ſome other 
faults which are not leſs ſcandalous in Church-men; as when they are 


given to ſwearing, when they are diſſolute and undecently free in their 


wor ds, when they are wedded to divertiſements and pleaſures, worldly 


When ſuch vices appear in the lives of Ciergy- men it; is the greateſt 
of ſcandals z from that minute the Goſpel becomes of no effect in = 
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mouths, the laws of God are trampled. upon, the moſt ſacred things are 
no longer reſpected divine worthip and the ſacraments are profaned, 
the nung vile, religion in general falls under contempt, and 
the people being no longer curbed by the reverence due to it, give up 
themſelves to an entire licentiouſnefs. I confeſs that Chriſtians ought 
to follow the doctrine rather than the example of their 1 and * 
it is poſſible to profit by the inſtructions of a man, who does not practiſe 
what he teaches. But every body has not diſcretion and firmneſs enough, 
to ſeparate thus the doctrine from the example, and not to be ſhaken by 


the ſcandal occaſioned by Church-men, when their life and their reach 
ing contradict each other. Men are very much taken with outſides, and. 

orern themſelves more by imitation than reaſon. A great many per- 
. want nothing but pretexts and excuſes, to juſtiſie them in all things 
and there is no pretence more ſpecious, than that which the ill lives of 
the miniſters of religion afford. When the people ſee men who are in- 
ceſſantly ſpeaking of God and recommending piety, and yet do not prac- 


tiſe themſelves what they preach, they reject. all that comes from 53 


they fancy that the Goſpel is preached only for form's-ſake, and that the 
maxims of religion may be ſafely violated. Lo os 

2. But St. Paul xequires ſomewhat more in paſtors, than not to be 
ſandalous; this is but the firſt and the loweſt degree of probity. He would. 
have them beſides to be adorned with all manner of virtues. Ta be vi- 
gilant, prudent, grave, modeſt, and 7 to heſpucality, gentle, charitable; lovers . 
of good men, wiſe, juſt, holy and ebaſte, ſhewing themſelves in all things pat= 
terns of good works, of purity, gravity, and integrity. And indeed _— | 
are not only appointed to inſtruct and govern their flocks, but they are 
obliged beſides to ſet them a good example, and to be their patterns; 
and they do not ediſie leſs by their good examples, than by their exhor- 
tations. The purity. of their manners, and the regularity of their con- 
duct, give a great weight, to all the functions of their miniſtry, theſe 
make their — 


ons venerable, and engage a great many to imitate them. 
Now whether theſe qualifications are to be found in paſtors, 2375 body: | 
ne, ge.. 


may judge. I except thoſe who. ought to be excepted, but for 


nerality, Wherein do Church-men differ from other men? Do 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by a regular and exemplary life? Their exterior 
indeed is ſomething different, they live more retired, they preſerve a 
little decorum, though: even this is not done by all; but as for the zeſt, 
are they not as much addicted to the world, and taken up with earthly. 
things, have they not as many humane and ſecular views, are they not 
as —_ wedded to intereſt and other paſſions as the bulk of Chriſtians 
3. This ſecond degree of probity is not ſuſficient., The life of an 
hypocrite may be blameleſs and even edifying z by compoſing his exte- 
nor he may ꝑaſs for a ſaint. There is therefore a third degree, and that 
is the rectitude of the heart, a good conſcience, a great meaſure of true 
piety, devotion, humility and zeal. Paſtors ought to be in private, in- 
wardly and in the ſight of God, what they appear to other men. And 
certainly none can have greater inducements to piety, than a man whoſe 
ordinary it is to meditate upon religion, to ſpeak of it to others, 
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the ſacraments, to viſit afflicted and dying people; and to gie an 2 
count to God of a great number of ſouls. I do not know Whale. 


is a higher degree of impiety and hypocrifie, than when a man who j; 


in theſe circumſtances is not a good man. Such a man makes but ſhore 
with the moſt "ſacred things in religion, he does properly play che patt 
of a Comedian, and of an hypocrite all his life. No profeſhon damns 
_ certainly, than that of a Church-man, when it is thus exey 
ed. \ | 1 S 
It ma haps be ſaid, that all theſe moralities are nothing t6 my pur. 
pole; elt ine Wing degree of probity, is neceffary only bor f the — ol 
of paſtors in particular, and that as the people are unacquainted with 
the inward diſpoſitions of their teachers, and are not able to diſtinguiſh 
true from counterfeit piety, it is enough for their edification, that the 
exterior ſhould be well regulated. But thoſe who think this, are very 
much miſtaken. This want of piety and devotion is capital; and here 
we find the main Cauſe of the remiſneſs of paſtors, and of the Corrup. 
tion of che people. From whence do thoſe faults proceed which we have 
obſerved in Clergy- men? How comes it to paſs that ſome of chem are 
ignorant and lazy, that others apply themſelves to unprofitable ſubjects 


be e e prrnch "I out of vanity, and that their dif. 


courfes are janguid and jcjune? A 
void of devotion and piety. WEEK . 

There are ſome veaching matters, and thoſe too the moſt edifying, 
which can never be well managed, but by a man animated with ſincere 
Lv Thoſe preachers who deſcribe the my of virtue, or the haf 
py ſtate of a good conſcience, the . of another life, or the ne 


y of working out one's ſalvation, and who are not affected and pierced 


rough with what they fay, do but ſtammer about theſe things, and 


they will hardly excite thofe motions in other men's hearts, which they 


never felt in their own. We cannot preach with fucceſs without know- 
ing the heart of man, and this knowledge ought to be the chief ſtudy of 
thoſe who preach the Goſpel. But the ſureſt and moſt compendious way 
to know man's heart ar . is to conſult our own, to refle&t upon out 


ſelves, and to have a ſpotleſs conſcience: without this a man is ſtill 4 
novice and a bungler in preaching. And fo in the exerciſe of diſeipline; 


in private exhortations, in the vifiting of the ſick, in prayers, and in al 
other paſtoral functions, there is ſti} ſomething defective, when a man 


does not perform them, out of a principle of charity, but only 0 d 


charge the outward obligations which his office lays upon him. ö 
Pious and good Church-men, who are not on the other hand deſtitute 


of gifts, fulfill much better the duties of their miniſtry.” A paſtor who 


loves his profeſſion, who lays the functions of it to heart, Whe is the- 
roughly convinced of the truths of religion, and who practiſes the rules 


of it; who in private humbles himſ, before God, and ardently um- 


ores his bleſſing; who is ever intent upon ſeeking means to edify the 
Perch; who — all his nedithtiba Mr way; who thinks day and 
pight of the neceſſities of his flock; maſt needs be ſucceſsful, he hs in 
himſelf the principle · of all benedictions and happy faccefs. When be 


js ſpeaking or exhorting, it is his heart that ſpeaks, and the languages 
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Cavss III. | Corruption of Chriftians. . 
the heart, has a kind of eloquence and perſuaſiveneſs in it; which is ſoon 
diſcerned by the hearers, and which always raiſes 2 pious arid a zealous 
preacher, above a mercenary and hypocritical one. The want of piety 
in paſtors, 18 therefore the principal ſource of the faults they commit, 
and of the miſchiefs which proceed from their remiſneſs.' 2 

Whoſoever will ſeriouſſy and without prejudice conſider all that I have 
now ſaid, muſt own, that the Cauſe of the Corruption of Chriſtians is 


cliefly to be found in the Clergy. 1 do not mean to ſpeak here of all | 


Church-men indifferently. We muſt do right to ſome, who diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by their talents, their zeal and the holineſs of their lives. But 
the number of theſe is not conſiderable enough to ſtop the courſe of thoſe 
diſorders which are occafioned in the Church by the vaſt multitudes of 
remiſs and corrupt paſtors. Theſe pull down, what the others endea- 


vour to build up. Some perhaps will aſk, Whence do all cheſe faults 


of the Clergy proceed? In anſwer to this queſtion, I Have three things 
to ſay. ee nat Ba bd, ob eB 

* ought not to be thought ſtrange, that paſtors ſhould not fulfill 
all the obligations of their office. As things are conſtituted almoſt eve- 
ry where with relation to diſcipline, to the inſpection and authority over 
private perſons, to the viſiting of the ſick, and to ſome! other parts of 
their employment, they cannot if they would difcharge their duties. 
Neither the magiſtrates nor the people would ſuffer it. On the other 
hand, the defects of paſtors, are the conſequences of the contempt and 
abaſement which their office is brought under, as well as of the poverty 
they live in. This contempt and poverty diſcourage a great many, who 
might otherwiſe confiderably edify the Church ; and they are the cauſe 
why multitudes, who have neither education, nor talents, nor eſtates, 
dedicate themſelves to the miniſtry of the Goſpel. It is commonly ima- 


gined, that all ſorts of - perſons are good enough for the Church; and 


whereas the Jews did offer their moſt excellent things to God, amo 
Chriſtians, what is leaſt valued is conſcerated tq-God and the Church. 
dome are devoted to the holieft and the moſt exalted of all profeſſions, 
who would not be thought capable of an empl nt of any conſidera· 


tion in the Common-wealth. © If then we intend to remedy the faults of 


the Clergy, we ſhould begin with redreſſing what is defective in the ſtate 
of the Church and religion in general. ooo TT, hens 
2. Many ceclefiaſtices fail in the duties of their calling, becauſe they 
do not know what it obliges them to; and this they do not know, be- 
eauſe it was never taught them.” There are indeed ſchools, academies 
and univerſities, which are deſigned to inſtruct thoſe oung men, who 
aſpire to this profeſſion; but I cannot tell whether ſchools and actdea 
mies, as they are ordered almoſt every where, do not do more hurt than 
good. For firſt, as to manners, young people live there licentioully, 
and are left to their own conduct. The care of maſters and yr 


does not extend to the W N of the manners or their drfciples. And 


this diſorder is ſo great, that in I univerſities of Europe, the ſcho- 
lars and ſtudents make publick profęſſion of diſſoluteneſs. They not on- 
ly live there irregularly, but they haye privileges, which giye them a 
night to commit with impunity, all manger of infolencies, brutalities and 
ſcandals, and which exempt tots from the magiſtrates juriſdiction. It 

| | be © 
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offices. The 


is a ſhame to Chriſtianity, that princes and Church-men ſhould nothare 


yet aboliſhed thoſe cuſtoms and eſtabliſhments, which ſmell ſo rank of 


the ignorance and barbariſm of the Heathens. And yet theſe univerk. 
ties are the nurſer;es out of which paſtors, doors and profeſſors are ta. 
ken. Thoſe ſcholars who neither have birth, nor ſenſe of virtue or ho. 
nour, and who have ſpent their youth in licentiouſneſs and debauchery 


* 


ſpread themſelves into all Churches, and become the depoſitaries, and x 
ſome meaſute the arbitrators of religion. eee * 
As to the ſtudies which are purſued at univerſities, I obſerve in them 


theſe two faults. The firſt relates to the method of teaching. Divinity 
is treated there and the holy Scripture explained in a chelsea 


> 


together ſpeculative manner. Common-places are read, which ate full 


of ſchool-terms, and of queſtions. not very material. There young men 
learn to diſpute upon every thing, and to reſolve all religion into contro. 
verſies. Now; this method ruins them, it gives them intricate and falſe 
notions of divinity, and it begets in them diſpoſitions directly oppoſite to 
thoſe which are neceflary to find out truth. oo NG 


K * — 


The other fault is more eſſential: little or no care is taken in acade. 
Church, ſeveral things, the knowledge of which would be yery, nece 

to them. The ſtudy of hiſtory and of Church antiquity, is negleQ 
Hence it. is that moſt divines may be compared with people, who 
having never travelled, know no other cuſtoms or ways of living but 
thoſe which obtain in their countries. As ſoon as you take theſe divines 
out of their common-places, they are in a maze, and evey thing ſeems 
new and ſingular to them. Morality is not taught in a 
but in a ſuperficial and ſcholaſtick manner; and in many academies it i; 
not taught at all. They ſeldom ſpeak there of diſcipline, they give few 
or no inſtructions concerning the manner of exerciſing the paſtoral care, 
or of governing the Church. So that the greater part of thoſe ho ate 
admitted into this office, enter into it without knowing wherein it con- 
fiſts; all the notion they have of it, is, that it is a profeſſion, Which 
obliges them to preach, and to explain texts, It was therefore to be 
withed, that for the glory of God, and the good of the Church, ſchools 
and univerſities ſhould be reformed, and that the manners and ſtudies of 
young people, ſhould be better regulated in thoſe places. This refor- 
mation would not be impoſlible, if divines and profeſſors would uſe their 
endeavours about it. But thoſe kind of 6 Weg are not eafily 


altered. The ordinary method is continued, and things are done as they 


were of old, becauſe men are willing to keep their places, and the ſti- 
ds which are annexed to them. 6 


3. The third and principal remedy would be to uſe greater caution, 
than is commonly done, when men are to be admitted into eccleſiaſtical 

firſt qualification to which, according to St. Paul, regard 
is to be had, is probity and integrity of life. The perſons therefore who 
offer themſelves, ſhould in the firſt place be examined in relation to 
manners, and to all thoſe moral diſpoſitions, which St. Paul requires in 
them, and thoſe ſhould be excluded in whom they are not found. But 


this article is commonly flubbered over, and a young man muſt — 


mies, to teach thoſe who dedicate. themſelves. to tlie ſervice of the 
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Cave IV. Corruption of Chriſtians. 283: -- 
deen very diſſolute, if he is refuſed upon the aceount of immorality.. So... 
that the moſt ſacred. of all characters, is conferred upon many perſons, 
who according to the divine laws, ought to be rejected... + 
The other part of the examination of Candidates, relates to their abi- . 
lity and talents. Now in order to judge of their capacity, it is not 
enough to enquire whether they know their common-place-book, or 
whether they can make a ſermon; it would be neceflary beſides to exa- 
mine them about the fundamentals of religion, about hiſtory, diſcipline, the 
holy Scripture and morality. All theſe are important matters, the know- 
edge of which is of daily uſe with reference to practice, and in the exer- 
ciſe of the ſacred - miniſtry. But they are not inſiſted upon. The exa- 
mination turns upon ſome trials about preaching, and upon ſome heads 
of divinity which are ſcholaſtically handled, by arguments and diftinc- 
tons: after which if the Candidate has ſatisfied in ſome meaſure, ordina- 
tion follows. . 3 3 3 
Now when ſuch inſufficient perſons are once admitted the miſchief is 
done, and there is no remedy. . Theſe men are afterwards: appointed 
paſtors in Churches, where for. 30 or 40 years, they deſtroy more than 
they edify. How many churches are there thus ill provided, where the 
people live in groſs ignorance, where the youth are loſt for want of in- 
ſtruction, and where a thouſand crimes are committed! The cauſe of 
all this evil, is in the ordination of paſtors. . 8 85 
It will no doubt be objected, That if none were to be admitted but 
thoſe, who have all the neceſſary qualifications, there would not de . 
ſufficient number of paſtors, for all the Churches. To which I anſwer, 
That though this ſhould happen, yet it was better to run into this incon- 
venience Ker to break the expreſs laws of God. A ſmall number of ſe- 
lect paſtors, is to be preferred before a multitude of unworthy labourers. . 
We are ſtill to do 2 God commands, and to leave the event to Pro- 
ridence. But after all, this ſcarcity of paſtors is not ſo mueh to be | 
feared. Such a ſtrictneſs will only diſcourage thoſe, who would never = 
have been uſeful in the Church, and it is a thing highly commendable . 
to diſhearten ſuch perſons : but this exactneſs will encourage thoſe, who 
are able to do well, and the miniſtry will be ſo much the more eſteemed. , 


" 
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and ſought after. * 


e 
an e ive be nc GE 
The Defes of Chriſtian Printtes and Magiftrates. ... 


Ir it had been poſſible without an eſſential omiſſion, not to haye de- 
tected this Cauſe of Corruption, I would have paſſed it over in 

ſlence. We ought not to ſpeak of the higher powers, but with 

great diſcretion and reſpect: and therefore it is not without ſome kind 

of reluctancy, that I ſuppoſe in the title of this Chapter, that one 

af the Cauſes of Corruption is to be found in Chriſtian Princes ns Ma- 
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* 
giſtrates. But if 1 had ſuppreſt this, I ſhould have diſſembled a mot 
important truth, and omitted one of the heads, which ate the moſt ne. 
ceſſary to be inſiſted upon in a work of this nature. By reaſon of the' 
rank which princes and magiſtrates hold, they have always a great ſhare 
in the good or ill manners of the people. And fo I cannot excuſe my 
ſelf from ſhewing, that the Corruption of Chriſtians ma artly be im. 
* to thoſe, who are ordained for the government E. Sil Society. 
order to this I ſhall offer ſome refleQtions upon the duty of prin. 
ye and magiſtrates, conſidered, r. As Civil, and 2. As Chriſtian Ma- 
iſtrates, | | i | 
Although the inftitution of princes and magiſtrates does properly re- 
late to civil matters; yet the manner of governing their people, has'z 
great influence upon the things of religion. This cannot be queſtioned, 
if we ſuppoſe this e pork That God who.is the author of the reli. 
gion, is alſo the author of civil ſociety and magiſtracy. It is St. Paul's 
doctrine, That there is no power but of God, and that the powers that be 
are ordained of God. If God is the author of religion, and of civil ſo- 
ciety, he is alſo the author of thoſe laws upon which both religion and 
civil ſociety are founded. Now God being always conſiſtent with him- 
Telf, the laws which are derived from him, cannot contradict one ano- 
ther; and this ſhews already, not only that there is no oppoſition be- 
tween religion and civil ſociety, but that theſe two things have, be- 
fides, a neceſſary relation to one another. This will yet more clea 
appear, if we conſider that religion does not cut off Chriſtians from the 
ſociety of other men, and that the Church does not conſtitute. a ſtate by 
it ſelf, to have nothing to do with civil ſociety ; but that thoſe who 
are members of the Church, are likewiſe members of civil ent 


ſo that the ſame man is at the ſame time both a Chriſtian and a Ci- 


tizen. | | 

Burit is chiefly neceſſary to conſider the nature of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. 1. It was to be preached to all men, and to be received by all 
the world, without diſtinction of nations, kingdoms, or ſtates, © In or- 
der to this, two things were neceſſary. Firſt, that there ſhould be no- 
thing in religion, contrary to the natural conſtitution of ſtates and of 
civil ſociety. For elſe, God by ordering the Goſpel to be preached, 
would have deſtroyed his own work, Chriſtianity could not have taken 


footing in the world, and the firſt Chriſtians would have been juſtly 


looked upon, as ſeditious perſons. But it is not leſs neceſſary on 

other hand, that there ſhould be nothing repugnant to the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, in the natural conſtitution of ſtates and civil ſociety ; otherwiſe 
God by eſtabliſhing ſociety, would have put an inſuperable obſtacle to 
the planting of the Goſpel, unleſs the civil order and government had 
been altered. - But our Sieur has aſſured us that there was to be no 


ſuch thing, by declaring + That his kingdom wwas not of this world, and by 


COIN his followers, 4 10 render to Cæſar the things which art 
2. One of the chief precepts of the Chriſtian 1 is, || That all 
men ſhould obey and be ſubjet# to the higher powers. Now 18 precept could | 
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Cavs IV . Corruption of Chriſtians. ö 255. 
not poſſibly be obſerved, if in the natural eſtabliſhment of civil ſociety, 
there was ſomething incompatible, with the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 
* No man can ſerve tu maſters, when they command contrary things. 
But St. Paul goes further, he tells us, That the preſervation of — | 
and the n to their authority is a mean for Chriſtians + 2 lead a 
quiet and peaceable 7 in all godlineſs and honeſty. N 
3. It is remarkable, that whatever is good, and juſt in the civil, is ſo 
likewiſe in the religious ſociety z and that whatever is preſcribed by re- 
ligion is juſt, and even beneficial to civil ſociety. The law of nature, 
which is the foundation of civil laws, is confirmed by the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and does perfectly agree with the principles and morals of the 
Goſpel. An evident proof of this, is, that when Chriſtian emperours- 
and law-givers did ſet about the making of laws and conſtitutions, they 
retained the eſſential parts of the laws and conſtitutions received am 
the Romans and the Greeks in the time of Heatheniſm. And to this day, 
the old Roman law is followed among Chriſtians, excepting ſome laws 
which have been altered'or abrogated, either becauſe they were c 
to natural juſtice and equity, or becauſe they were net of a general and 
neceſſary uſe. 1 | 0 ae ann „ 
4. It is certain, that religion and civil ſociety, do mutually ſupport 
one another, when both are well regulated. Religion contributes to the 
happineſs of ſociety, by rendering the authority of princes more facred 
and inviolable z and the good order of ſociety, contributes to the wel- 
fare and the progreſs of religion. Let us ſuppoſe a magiſtrate who loves 
piety and omen it is plain, that at the ſame time that he promotes the 
intereſt of religion, he S the welfare of ſociety, and that he 
cannot procure the good of - ſociety, without advancing the intereſt of 
religion. If we ſuppoſe on the other hand, a magiſtrate who does not 
att by the principles of religion and juſtice; it is viſible, that by ſuffer- 
ing religion to be violated or deſpiſed, he ſhakes the ſureſt foundation of 
his own authority, and of publick tranquility, and that by failing in the. 
duties of his office, and in the exerciſe of juſtice, he makes the people 
grow vicious and neglect the duties of pieerx. TY 
From theſe conſiderations it does manifeſtly appear, that princes and 
magiſtrates may either procure great advantages to religion, or do it 2 
conſiderable prejudice, and that they are in part the Ks {np of the cor- 
—_ which reigns in the world. . e Fg 
en civil-ſociety is well governed, men are diſpoſed by that 
thing to practice 8 of Chriſtianity. In ion be, the wh 
are well ordered, they are more tractable and ſuſceptible of the impreſ- 
hons of piety. As they are uſed to be governed by the laws of the ma- 
giſtrate, they do, the more eaſily ſubmit to the holy diſcipline of Chriſt ; 
yea, and by obeying civil-laws, they do already diſcharge ſome part of 
the duties of religion. But when princes and magiſtrates, either through 
ignorance, or want of probity and virtue, give way to the violation of 
Juſtice and good order, it is impoſſible but that religion muſt ſuffer by 
it. For beſides, that the people cannot break the civil laws, without 
volating the principles of religion: How can they —— the duties of 
Chriſtianity, when they do not diſcharge thoſe of nature? It is er 
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enn no longer have any power over them. The neglect and re 


ſtration of juſtice. W 


neſs throughout their whole jur 
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Hard to perſuade people to the obſervation of the precepts of the Goſpel, 


1 


to be expected that men who do not order their outward actions aright 
ſhould regulate their thoughts and reſiſt their paſſions, or that being 


| ſtrangers: to the firſt elements of virtue, they ſhould come up to the 


practice of the moſt ſublime precepts of Chriſtian morals... * 


. Beſides, the want of order in the adminiſtration of juſtice and govern. 


ment, draws after it all kinds of diſorders with relation to manners, fuch 


as diſhoneſty, and what is moſt dangerous, a ſpirit of libertiniſm and in. 
dependance, which makes men untoward and refractory to good diſci- 


pline. We are to obſerve here that the greateſt part of men's lives ate 
taken up with civil matters. All perſons are bound to obey the magif. . 


trate, and few are altogether free from law-ſuits and huſineſs; fo that 
when the people are not well governed with relation to civil things, they 
do fo accuſtom themſelves to hve without rule or. reſtraint, that religion 

of princes and magiſtrates do occaſion all this miſchie f 
NS if the bare carelefneſs of magiſtrates is ſo fatal to ſociety; how 
muſt it be when they themſelves are vicious and unjuſt, either in their 
own particular conduct, or in the exerciſe of their office? The greateſt 
unhappineſs that can befal any people, is, when thoſe who are inveſted 
with the ſupreme authority, favour injuſtice and vice. It may be ſaid 
then, that the-publick fountains are 4 The whole ſtate is or- 
dered by the fovereigns ;; they are thoſe from whom the laws receive their 
force, who appoint Judges and magiſtrates, and who regulate the admini- 
en inferior magiſtrates prevaricate, this may be 


remedied by the ſovereign, but when the ſovereign himſelf fails in his 


5 duty, no redreſs can be expected. ) 


Not but that ſubordinate officers and magiſtrates, may likewiſe occa- 
fion a great deal of miſchief. If we ſuppoſe in a province, or a town, 
magiſtrates and judges who want integrity, who conſult only their profit 
and intereſt in the exerciſe of their offices, who are not proof againſt 
bribes,” who adminiſter juſtice from a principlę of covetouſneſs or paſ- 
fion, who act by recommendation or favour, and who are full of artifice 
and diſſimulation; this is enough to introduce and authorize wicked- 

n iietion, to paves right, to-baniſh-juſtice 
and honeſty from all courts, to make way for knavery and litigiouſneſs, 
for the protracting of ſuits, the abuſe and violation of oaths, and many 
other Iiforders. n it is that vice is in faſhion and repute, that virtue 
and innocency are oppreſſed, and that the people grow corrupt. Now 
all this being a direct undermining of religion and piety, IT 
judge, whether I have not reaſon to ſay, that the corruption of the age 
may be imputed to princes or magiſtrates... En, 

ut all theſe evils. are yet more unavoidable, when the princes or ma- 

iſtrates who are the 1 of them, profeſs the Chriſtian religion. A 
aches magiſtrate has not by much that influence upon religion and 


manners, that a Chriſtian has. The Church was purer and more 


rated from the world, when the ſuperior powers were contrary to ity bu 
as. ſoon as the emperors had embraced Chriſtianity, piety and zeal did v. 
ſibly decay. Not but that religion may receive, and has actually 2 
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great helps from Chriſtian magiſtrates ; they have ſometimes contributed 


very effectually to the promoting of piety, and thoſe who do ſo, deſerve 
immortal honour. But it muſt likewiſe. be granted, that the vices and 
ill examples of Chriſtian magiſtrates, corrupt the Church more, than if 
it were under heathen governors. - | | . 

The duty of Chriſtian princes and magiſtrates, as well as of all the 
members of the Church is double. They are bound, firſt, to ſerve God, 
and to diſcharge the obligations which religion lays upon all men; and 
ſecondly to take care, that God may be ſerved and honoured by all thoſe 
who are ſubject to their eee a | t e to 

1. Every 3 to ſerve God and to live according to the 
precepts of the Goſpel. That very thing then, that a magiſtrate is chriſ- 
tian, obliges him to be a lover of piety and virtue. It is a common no- 
tion, eſpecially among great men, that piety and devotion do nat become 
thoſe who are exalted to dignities, and that publick perſons are not to be 
ruled by the maxims of religion. But whoſoever maintains this opinion, 
muſt deny the principles of religion, and be either an Atheiſt or a Deiſt. 
For ſuppoſing the truth of Chriſtianity, it is beyond all doubt, that 
Chriſtian prince or magiſtrate, has as much need of piety as other men 
have. He is bound to be a good man by the ſame duty and intereſt, 
which engage private men to be ſo; he has a ſoul to be ſaved as well as 
they; and as he is a publick perſon, he is to give an account of his con 
duct to that judge, with whom there is no exception of perſons, and be- 
* whom the greateſt of monarchs is no more than the meaneſt of 

aves. 1 Ct, TE. Vi . 27 Da 

If the eminent ſtation of a magiſtrate makes ſome difference between 
him and Chriſtians of a lower order, that difference obliges him to a higher 
degree of piety. The character he bears requires a great ſtosk of vir- 
tue. No ſmall meaſure of probity is d to acquit himſelf wor- 
thily in that calling; to do no injuſtice, not to ſeek in his dignities the 
means to gratify his intereſt, his vanity, his pride, or his other paſſions. 
Without a firm and ſolid virtue, he cannot withſtand: thoſe temptations 
which offer themſelves every minute, and which are the more dangerous 
and ſubtil, becauſe in thoſe exalted poſts, ill things, for the moſt part, 
may be done with ſafety. If we add to all this, that an ill magiſtrate is 


anſwerable for the greateſt part of the diſorders which happen, and of l 


the crimes which. are committed in ſociety; it muſt be confeſſed that 
magiſtracy is a kind of life, herein piety is extreamly neceſſary, and in 
which, great eireumſpection and a ſublime virtue, are the only preſerva- 
tives againſt a thouſand opportunities, of tranſgreſſing the duties of con- 
ſcience, and violating the moſt ſacred laws of religion and juſtice. 
IL. It is the duty of Chriftian princes and magiſtrates, to labour for 
the promoting of virtue and the ſuppreſſing of vice among men. We have 
ſhewn already that it is their intereſt to do 4o, fince religion is the ſureſt 
foundation of their authority, and of the fidelity of their people; but their 
duty does beſides indiſpenſably oblige them to this. It cannot be denied 
but that this obligation lies upon them, ſince every Chriſtian is bound to 
advance the kingdom of Chriſt, and to edify his neighbours as much as 


he can in that ſtate and condition he is in. The duty here is anſwer- 


Vor. VI. Goſpel, 


able to the ability, ſo that we may apply to this purpoſe, that maxim of the 
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Goſpel, * that to whom ſoever much is given, of him much ſpall be required, 
Private men cannot do much towards promoting the glory of God; their 
zeal and good intentions are for the moſt part uſeleſs; it is not in their 
power to hinder general diſorders, this ought therefore to be done by 
men of authority, and they may do it eaſily. Beſides, a Chriſtian magi- 
ſttate is to conſider that it was Providence which raiſed him to the poſt 
he is in, and that by conſequence he is engaged in juſtice and gratitude, 
to uſe his authority for the glory of God. Laſtly, would it not be a 
ſtrange thing, that Chriſtian princes and magiſtrates ſhould do no ſervice 
to religion, when kings and princes who are not Chriſtians, can do {6 
much hurt to it? Now they may advance the kingdom of God and ba- 
niſh corruptions, theſe two ways. 1. By their example. 2. By their 
Care. | | '®- | 
1. By their example. This method is of great efficacy. Examples 
are very forcible, but their effect depends for the moſt part upon the 
quality and character of the perſons they come from. It has been made 
appear in the foregoing chapter, how much benefit redounds to the 
Church, from the good lives and examples of the governours of it. But 
the example of kings, princes, and magiſtrates is in ſome reſpects of 
greater weight. When a Church-man recommends virtue by an exem- 
plary life, it is often ſaid that his profeſſion obliges him to hve fo, and 
this conſideration makes his example to be of little force upon worldly. 
minded men. But when princes and magiſtrates are pious, thoſe men 
have no ſuch thing to ſay. The ſplendor and authority which ſurround 
greatneſs, gives much credit to every thing that comes from great men. 
They may ſometimes do more good with one word, than a preacher can 
do by many ſermons. | +.) 

I 42 ſhewed in the firſt part of this work that one of the greateſt ob- 
ſtacles to piety, is a falſe ſhame which reſtrains men from doing their du- 
ty, for fear of being obſerved and deſpiſed; and I am to ſhew hereafter, 
that cuſtom has introduced among Chriſtians a great many maxims and 
practices contrary to the. ſpirit of the Goſpel. Theſe two things occa- 
fon corruption, and till they are remedied, vice and impiety muſt ſtill 
reign. But the example of great men is ſufficient to remove almoſt in- 
tirely, both theſe cauſes of corruption. They are the Judges of honour 
and cuſtom 7 it is in their power to make any thing which is reputed 
mameful, to be thought honourable and to abolith that which is generally 
received. So that how ſcarce and deſpiſed ſoever piety may be, an idea of 
honour would be affixed to it, if it was favoured and profeſſed by great 
men, and that would be reſpected in them which in others is looked up- 
on with indifference or centempt. | 1 

That which has happened with relation to duels is a ſtrong proof of 
what I ſay. Fo decline fighting a duel, has been thought for a long time 
a diſgrace and an infamy: a falſe notion of honour did then bear down the 
frongeſt principles of nature, reaſon and Chriſtianity; and drive men to 
that exceſs of brutality and madneſs, that they would cut one another 
throat for a trifle. But in thoſe places where Chriſtian princes have 
abolithed duels, people are now of another mind, and think it no ſhame 
fo refuſe a challenge. And thus ſwearing, drunkenneſs, and the greateſt 
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of other clamorous fins, might be ſuppreſſed, if great men pleaſed. Is it 
not obſerved beſides, that when a prince is devout, devotion comes into 
faſhion ? It may be that this devotion which proceeds from the example 
of princes, is not always ſincere ; but at leaſt it regulates manners as to 
the exterior; and ſuch an outward reformation, may be a ſtep toward true 
devotion. However this ſhews that the opinion and example of men in 
authority has a great power. And ſurely if by their credit they can make 
vice it ſelf to be honoured, would it not be much eaſier for them, to make 
other men honour virtue, ſince it is honourable in its own nature? 

I am not able to expreſs of what' conſequence the example of great men 
is, either for good or evil. A prince who is vicious, cruel, diſſolute, arti- 
fcious or unjuſt, is enough to infect a whole ſtate in a very little time, to 
baniſh piety from it, and to bring into repute drunkenneſs, lewdneſs, cheat« 
ing, indevotion, and all the other vices which he allows himſelf in. This 
we find by daily experience. Such as the prince is, ſo are thoſe about him; 
and from theſe, the evil ſpreads upon the whole people, by reaſon of the 
credit and authority to which they were raiſed, and of the influence they 
have upon publick and private affairs. What might not be ſaid here of the 
life which is led in- the courts of princes? Excepting ſome few courts 
where licentiouſneſs is not ſuffered. That kind of life which is followed 
at court for the generality, agrees little with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity: 
People live there altogether in a looſe and wordly manner, in luxury, 
ideneſs, pomp and pleaſure. There, the ſtrongeſt and the moſt inticing 
temptations are to be met with, and the moſt criminal intrigues, 'adultery 
it ſelf, are rather a matter of railery, than reproach, It is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible for a man to inſinuate himſelf inte the favour of princes, and to 
advance his fortune at court, unleſs he makes it his maxim to diſſemble 
his ſentiments, and to ſpeak directly againſt his own thoughts. The 
worſt of it is, that from thence corruption diffuſes it ſelf almoſt every 
where; ſo that many diſorders which are in vogue, would be unknown, 
or at leaſt very rare in the world, if they had not been introduced by that 
licentiouſneſs, which reigns in the courts of princes, l 

come now to the endeavours, which Chriſtian magiſtrates ought to 
uſe, for the edification of the Church and the reviving of piety; theſe 
endeavours relate either to civil matters, or to religion. 1 

I, In civil matters, it is their duty to reſtrain libertiniſm and corrup- 
tion, by regulating the manners of their ſubjects, either by repealing the 
laws and cuſtoms which do not agree with religion, and which engage 
the people into the violation of the precepts of the Goſpel, or by reform- 
ing the abuſes which are introduced from time to time, particularly thoſe 
which creep into the adminiſtration of juſtice, In relation to all theſe 
things, there are ſeveral faults which the Church cannot provide againſt, 
and which nothing can remedy but the magiſtrates authority. 

2. The other care relates directly to religion. 1. Princes and kings 
profeſſing Chriſtianity, are bound to. procure, as much as in them lies, 
the welfare of the Church. They ought to ſet about the eſtabliſhing 
of truth and peace, provided that in order to that, they uſe no means but 
ſuch, as are ſuitable to the Goſpel. They ought by their authority to ſee 


that the Church and religion want nothing of what is neceſſary, for the 
maintaining of order and decency ; 1 divine ſervice be duly . 
E | | t 
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that there be both places for that purpoſe and a ſuſicient number of per. 
ſons to take care of the edification of the Church; that thoſe perſons may 
ſubſiſt honourably, that they do their duty and keep themſelves within the 
bounds of their calling. They muſt not ſuffer Church goods or revenues 
to be applied to uſes meerly civil; and when theſe revenues are not ſuf. 
cient, it becomes their piery and juſtice, to allot ſome parr of the publick 
revenues, for the neceſſities of the Church. In fine, as to manners, [ 
obſerved before, that they may eaſily give a ſtop to vice and impiety, to 
luxury, ſwearing, and other ſcandals which diſhonour the Church. And 


if they can do this, they ought to do it, eyery Chriſtian being bound to 


do all that is in his. power, to promote the glory of God. 

2. It is certain, that magiſtrates who are members of the Church, 

to protect it, to maintain the order which God has eſtabliſnhed in it, and 
not to ſuffer any breach to be made there. So that tho? they may regu. 
late many things which concern religion, and tho* the Church owes them 
a great regard, yet they cannot without uſurpation and injuſtice, arrogate 
to themſelves the whole authority, with relation to the eccleſiaſtical affairs, 


They are neither the princes nor the heads of the Church, as they are 


the princes and the heads of civil ſociety. An authority ſuperior to theirs, 
has inſtituted religion, paſtors and diſcipline. There is a law enacted 
by the KING of kings, and the head of the Church, which clearly 
determines the rights and duties, both of the Church and of the governor 
of it; all theſe are ſacred things, which earthly powers are not to meddle 
with. They are Jaws which princes and magiſtrates did ſubmit to, when 
they became members of the Church; with reſpect to theſe {I mean ſtill 
eſſential things appointed by the word of God) they have acquired no 
right by embracing Chriſtianity; ſince he who becomes member of 2 
ſociety, cannot by that acquire right to alter the natural form and 
conſtitution of it. s $491 

The inſtance of the kings of Judah, ſhews that a prince who proſeſſes 
true religion, may interpoſe in the affairs of it: but we muſt take care 
not to carry this inſtance too far, as thoſe do, who aſcribe to-the magi- 
ſtrate a ſupreme authority in the Church; who allow him a right to order 
every thing there ; not excepting diſcipline, the calling of paſtors, nor 
even the articles of faith. For beſides that under the law, kings were 
by no means the judges of every thing, which concerned religion; we are 
not to argue altogether about the Chriſtian religion, from hat was done 
in the Jewiſh Church. Among the Fews the Church and the ſtate were 
mixed together, and in ſome meafure undiftinguiſhed from one another. 
That meerly ſpiritual ſociety which is called the Church, and which is 
confined to no ſtate, or people, or any particularsform of civil govern- 
ment; was properly erected ſince the coming of Chriſt, God acted 
among the Fews as a civil magiſtrate. Phe laws of the jewiſh religion 


were for the moſt part external laws, which might and ought to be main- 


tained by force and authority. Ihe rights of divine ſervice, and the 
functions of prieſts, - were very different from the evangelical worſhip and 
from the office of Chriſtian paſtors. After all, if we ſnhould go by the 
practice of the Jewiſh Church, it would follow, that the miniſters of 
religion are inveſted with civil authority, and a-very great authority too. 
The Jewiſh prieſts held a conſiderable ranł in the ſtate as well as in reli- 
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gion. If upon ſome occaſions kings have depoſed prieſts; upon other 
occaſions prieſts have oppoſed Kings and altered the government. 

* So that without preſſing too much thoſe inſtances out of the Old 
Teſtament, the beſt way is to conſult the New, and to proceed according 
to the laws of the ces. and the nature of the Chriſtian religion. And 
whoſoever examines without prejudice thoſe ſacred books, which have 
been writ ſince the coming of our Saviour, will acknowledge, that things 
are now altered, and that magiſtrates have but a limited authority in 
matters of religion. It is remarkable, that the ſcripture never mentions 
them, when it ſpeaks of the Church and of the government of it. 

3. And yet as the authority of princes and magiſtrates is derived from 
God, it ought ſtill to ſubſiſt entire. And therefore they have an un- 
queſtionable right, to rake care that nothing be done in the Church, to 
the prejudice of their lawful authority, and of publick tranquillity ; and 
that the miniſters of religion do not ſtretch their authority, beyond ſpiri- 
tual things. The honour and the ſafety of religion, require that this 
principle ſhould be laid down ; for religion, as was faid before, ought not 
to diſturb ſociety, and true religion will never diſturb it. If then any 
Chriſtians or Church-men, 8 5 pretence of religion, ſhould break in 
upon the civil government and the publick peace, kings and princes have 
a right to reſtrain them, and then they do not oppoſe religion, but thoſe 
only who abuſe and diſhonour it. | > | 

After theſe conſiderations, I think any man is able to judge, whether 
the decay of piety and religion, is not in part to be imputed to Chriſtian - . 
princes and magiſtrates. We need but enquire whether both in civil 
and religious matters, they obſerve the duties I have now deſcribed. I 
ſay no more of this, becauſe every body is able to make the application. 

But I muſt add, That if the want of zeal in magiſtrates is enough to 
introduce confuſion and vice into the Church; the miſchief is much 
greater, when not only, they do not what they ought for the good of 
religion, but when they uſe their authority beſides, to the prejudice of it. 
| cannot forbear mentioning here two great abuſes. Sh 

7. The firſt is, When princes and magiſtrates aſſume the whole autho- 
rity to themſelves, ſo that except preaching and adminiftring the ſacra- 
ments, they will do every thing in the. Church : when they preſume to 
determine articles of faith, to rule the conſcience of their ſubjects, and 
to force them to erhbrace one perſuaſion rather than another; when they 
will by all means take upon them to'call paſtors, without regard to that 
right of the Church and Church-men, which is eſtabliſhed in ſcripture, 
and confirmed by the practice of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity; when they 
ſize upon Church-eſtates, tho' there is no reaſon to fear that wealth ſhould 
corrupt their Clergy, and tho” ſuch revenues might be applied to ſeveral 
pious uſes, and particularly to the relief of Country-Churches, moſt of 
which are not ſufficiently edified, for want of neceſſary endowments and 
funds. A great deal might be ſaid about that which was done in the laſt 
century with relation to Church- revenues; and it were to be wiſhed, 
that people had been a little more ſcrupulous than they were, when they 
invaded the poſſeſſions of the Church, and confounded them with the 


.. be 


revenues of the ſtate. 
* See Chron, xxiii. and xxvi. 
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Beſides this the magiſtrates authority is fatal to the Church, 
he hinders the exerciſe of true diſcipline, and when he ſubſtitutes ſuch 
regulations as he thinks fit, in the room of apoſtolical laws. This is 
one of the greateſt obſtructions to the reſtoring of apoſtolical diſcipline. 
Tho' the Church and her paſtors ſhould be willing to obſerve the an. 
Cient order, and to oppoſe corruption by thoſe means which the Goſpel 
enjoyns, yet this is not to be done, if thoſe who have the authority in 
their hands will not give way to it. The Church is not in a condition 
to reſiſt, and to make head againſt the magiſtrate, when he uſes force; 
and ſhe ought not to do it if the could. ; 


The ſecond abuſe is, when the magiſtrate makes it his buſineſs to 


abaſe religion, in the perſons of its miniſters, by deſpoiling them as much 
as he can, of every thing that might procure them reſpect and authori 
in the Church, This policy is as contrary to the intereſt of religion, 
and to the promoting of picty, as it is common now adays, in ſeveral 
Chriſtian dominions. It is well done of the magiſtrate to preſerve his 
authority, and to keep the Clergy from exceeding the bounds of their 
calling; but from thence it does not follow, that he ought to trample 
them under foot, to bring them under a general contempt, and to vilify 
their character, which after all is ſacred and venerable. This is to fa- 
crifice religion to policy and pride, and this proceeding is a manifeſt 
cauſe of the contempt of religion, and of the corruption which neceſſarily 
follows that contempt, ſince commonly, nothing is more deſpiſed in the 
world, than that which great men deſpiſe. h | 

I declare it once more, by all that has been ſaid, I do not mean to de- 
tract any thing from the reſpect due to civil powers, neither do I ſpeak 
of all Chriſtian princes and magiſtrates, among whom there are ſome 
who have piety and zeal, and who labour with ſucceſs for the good of 
religion. But the glory of God requires, that we ſhould ſpeak the truth, 
ſo that I could not but take notice of this cauſe of corruption. Upon 
the whole matter, it is to be hoped, that if Chriſtian magiſtrates would 
be pleaſed to make ſerious reflections upon all theſe things, we ſhould 
oon ſee an end of ſome of theſe diſorders ; and that a happier time will 
come when they will uſe their authority, to advance the honour of God, 
and to reſtore truth, piety and peace among Chriſtians, 


TY RY; 
Education. 


OTHING is more natural than to look for the original oi 


corruption, in the time at which it begins; I mean in the 


Fears of life. It is not only when men have attained to a ripenes 


of age, that they are inclined to vice, but that inclination diſcovers 
it ſelf from their youth. The root of that ignorance, of thoſe prejudices, 
and of the greateſt part of the il] diſpoſitions they are in may be found 
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in their tender years, We had need then look back upon the beginnings: 


of life, and ſeek in youth, and in infancy it ſelf the ſource of corruption. 

When we enter upon this enquiry, and conſider that men, if nothing 
reſtrains them, will run into vice from their youth, out of a propenſion 
which is common to all, we cannot but perceive at firſt ſight, that there 
muſt be in them a certain principle of corruption, which makes them 
thus prone to ill things. But if we reflect upon this matter with any 
attention, we may likewiſe be ſatisfied, that it would not be impoſſible to 
rectifie at leaſt in part, that vicious inclination, and to prevent the fatal 
conſequences of it by the means of education; and that it is chiefly the 
wrong method of educating children, which feeds that diſpoſition to evil, 
and which encreaſes and ſtrengthens it. This is what I intend to ſhew 
in this chapter. I hope to make it clearly appear, that the corruption of 
nen, is to be imputed to the education they had in their youth; and 
that conſidering how children are brought up, it is impoſſible, but that 
ignorance and vice, muſt generally prevail in the world. I ſhall begin 
with general reflections, upon the education of children, and in the next 
place I ſhall ſpeak of their education, with a particular regard to religion 
and piety. 5 | „ | 

My firſt reflection is, That the world conſiſts for the moſt part of peo- 
ple who have no education, and whoſe unhappineſs it is to have been 
wholly neglected in their youth. This may particularly be obſerved 
among perſons of mean birth. Every body knows that ſuch kind of 
people, have no manner of education ; that from their childhood they are 
abandoned to themſelves, without either inſtruction, correction, or any 
other help, and that living with ignorant, groſs and vicious parents, be- 
tween worldly buſineſs and ill examples, they ſpend their youth almoſt 
like brutes. | „ „ 

This firſt reflection, which may be applied to many thouſand Chriſtians, 
diſcovers to us already a plain reaſon of the extream corruption, which 
appears in their manners. We wonder ſometimes that men are ſo de- 
vraved, and that great multitudes of them haye almoſt no ſenſe at all, 
cither of religion or conſcience, or of reaſon and humanity. We think 
it ſtrange, that there ſhould be among Chriſtians, impious perſons, blaſ- 
phemers of the name of God, thieves, poiſoners, men who defile them- 
ſelyes with the moſt infamous ſins, and who make conſcience of nothing. 
One would think human nature were not capable of ſuch enormities ; 
and yet they are committed by a great many. But we may eaſily ap- 
prehend how this comes to paſs, if we conſider what education thoſe 
perſons had. Inſtead of being brought up like Chriſtians, they have not 
jo much as been educated like rational creatures. The light of nature 
has been extinguiſhed in them, from their very infancy, ſo that having 
ſcarce any notion of good or evil, they give up themſelves to vice with- 
1 or remorſe, almoſt in the ſame manner as the Heathens did 
of old. | . a | 

II. But as this total defect of education is not univerſal, ſo we are to 
enquire in the ſecond place, How children are bred up, and to obſerve 
here the principal faults which are committed about their education. 

I. The education of children is not begun ſoon enough, nothing is 
done to them in the firſt years of _ lives. As ſoon as children begin 
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to have ſome kind of reaſon, the firſt principles of virtue ſhould be in- 


ſtilled into them. For tho? the ideas and actions of young children are 


very confuſed, yet it is in infancy that paſſions and habits begin to ſpri 
up. At three or four years old, children give ſome ſigns of what they 
are to be all their lives, and from that time it may be known, what their 
predominate inclinations will be. If that time was well improved, it 
would be an eafy and compendious way to give children a good educa- 
tion. They may then without any great trouble be made to do thoſe 
things, which they cannot be brought to without much time and diff- 
culty, when they are once come to fourteen or hfteen ; ſome little care and 
8 correction, may ſtifle a paſſion in its birth, it may cure anger and 
ſtubbornneſs in a child, it may ſoften his inclinations, and make him 
obedient and towardly. A little caution uſed about his diet, may render 
him ſober and temperate for his whole life. But that time which is fo 
precious, is that, wherein children are moſt neglected. TORY 

This delay of education proceeds from two cauſes. 1ſt. That men 
have not a true notion of the education of children, and of the end to be 
aimed at in it. It is commonly imagined, that the breeding up of chil- 
dren, is the teaching them Latin, learning a trade, or ſome other thin 
which are uſually taught them, in order to fit them for thoſe callings to 
which they are deſigned. And as children are not capable of applying 
themſelves to arts and ſciences before a certain age, fo their education 
is deferred till then. But if men did well underſtand, that the chief de. 
ſign of education, is to form the judgment and the temper of children, 
they would not ſtay fo long before they took care of them. 2d. 

The firſt years of children are e deer and their conduct then is 
not much minded, becauſe vice does not then ſhew it ſelf in all its de. 
formity. All that they do is then looked upon as innocent, and every 
thing in them appears pleaſant, not excepting their very faults. If they 
are too lively, or of a reſolute humour, it they happen to be in a paſſion, 
to lye, to ſpeak undecent and filthy words, to do little fly naughty tricks; 
all this for the moſt part, makes only people laugh, commend and ap- 
plaud them. It is not conſidered that thoſe are the fore-runners of vice, 
and that theſe beginnings call for a ſpeedy remedy. Young children are 
not capable of crimes : impiety, uncleanneſs, cruelty and premeditated 
malice, are not to be found in them, but if we narrowly obſerve them we 
may ſpy out the ſeeds and the buddings of thoſe vices in their actions and 
manners. This is not much taken notice of; paſſions and ill habits are 
ſuffered to grow quietly during childhood, and they are quite formed and 
_ ſettled before ng are obſerved. At ſeven or eight years of age, inno- 

cency is already loſt and the heart is corrupted. People begin to think 
of educating their children when the fitteſt ſeaſon for education is palh, 
and when they have already thoſe principles of corruption in them, which 
they will never ſhake fl. 

2. There is no care taken to form the mind and judgment of children. 
Reaſon being the moſt eſſential property of men, is that which ought to 
de chiefly cultivated in young people ; and all that they are taught be- 
tides, is of little uſe, if they are nor accuſtomed to this. Great labour 15 
uſed to learn them languages and ſciences, their memory is exerciſed, 
they are loaded with ſeveral inſtructions, their heads are filled —— 
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multitude of words and ideas; but it would be without compariſon more 
important, to cultivate their judgment. Whatever they may be deſigned 
for, no greater good can be procured to them, than to make them able to 
paſs a ſound judgment upon things, and to govern themſelves by reaſon. 
True ſenſe is neceſſary at all times, and it is of a general uſefulneſs in our 
whole life. It is therefore an unhappineſs for children that in this re- 
ſpe& they are ſo much neglected, en have not the patience to reaſon 
with them, and to teach them to ſpeak and to act wiſely. They are ſuf- 
fered to be —— who can neither ſpeak nor reaſon, they con- 
verſe for the moſt part, ny with ſervants or other children. By this 
means they accuſtom themſelves to take up falſe notions, to Judge of 
things only by their appearances, to reſolve raſhly and without conſidera- 
tion, and to be governed only by their ſenſes, paſſions, or prejudices. 
From thence proceed almoſt all the faults which they commit afterwards; 
but this is eſpecially the cauſe of that affection which men bear to fin and 
to the things of this world. The firſt quality of a Chriſtian, is to be a. 
rational man, it being impoſſible that a man who cannot make uſe of his 
reaſon, and who has no ſenſe, ſhould judge aright of ſpiritual things, 
curb his paſſions, renounce his prejudices, and conſtantly follow the rules 
of his duty. | | 

3. I ſhall not here enumerate all the particular faults which are ſuf- 
fered in children; but there are two which I cannot but take notice of, be- 
cauſe I look upon them as the cauſe of moſt of the paſſions and vices, to 
which men are addicted. Firſt there are no ſufficient endeavours uſed - 
to make children tractable, and to ſubject them to the will of others. 
The ground-work of a good education is to keep them in awe and obe- 
dience; and not to let them. grow independant, and obſtinate in their 
own will and paſſions ; ſo that when we command or forbid them a thing 
it is by all means neceſſary to make them obey. When we obſerve in 
them too ſtrong an inclination to any thing, tho' the thing were inno- 
cent, yet becauſe they deſire it too earneſtly, they are not always to be 
indulged in it. But care is to be taken, that when we croſs their will, 
we do it with mildneſs, and in ſuch a manner, as may give them to un- 
derſtand, that it is with reaſon, and for their good we oppoſe them, 
and not out of humour, or only to vex them. When children are thus 
dealt with, they may be turned which way ſoever we pleaſe. It keeps 
them from ſtubbornneſs and ſelf love, it teaches them to overcome their 
deſires, to ſubmit to correCtions, and to follow the advice which is given 
them. In a word, tractableneſs in a child, is a diſpoſition to every thing 
that is good, and the foundation of all virtues. . But no good can be ex- 
pected from a child who is not docile and obedient. If he is permitted 
while young to be independant, and to do what he liſts, he will be much 
more abſolute when he comes to a riper age. | 

The other fault which it is very neceſſary to prevent, is the love of 
the body and of the objects of ſenſe. A carnal temper, is by. the teſti- 
mony of Scripture itſelf, the root of all vices. But the firſt riſe of that 
Irregular affection, which men bear to every thing that gratifies their 
body, is in their infancy. For beſides, that children govern themſelves 
only by ſenſe ; that byaſs they have towards ſenſible things, is forfeited 
by the ſenſual education, which is beſtowed upon them. None but 
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groſs and material objects, are propoſed to them; they are entertained 


only with thoſe things which affect the ſenſes, and no ideas but thoſe of 
bodily pleaſures or pains, are excited in them. The promiſes and threats, 
the rewards and puniſhments, which are uſed to gain upon them, relate 


only to corporeal things. And here it ought not to be omitted, that they 


are chiefly ſpoiled, by being indulged in gluttony, and vanity of cloaths. 


Theſe are the two firſt paſſions of children; the two pp peta x 


* 


which they begin to grow corrupt and to love the world; nothing makes 
e impreſſion upon them as that which affects their eyes or their 
ate. | | 
If children were uſed to a ſimplicity of diet and apparel, this would 
preferve them from many dangerous vices and paſſions; it would dif. 
ofe them for thoſe virtues which are the moſt neceſſary to a wiſe man 
and a Chriſtian, it would inure them to ſobriety, labour, prudence, hu- 
mility, to the contempt of pleafure, and to firmneſs and patience in cala- 
mities. This would make their conſtitution ſtronger, and prevent divers 
infirmities, which both afflict and ſhorten their lives, But ill cuſtom 
prevails againſt the maxims of reaſon and Chriſtianity. Little caution 
is uſed in relation to their diet ; they are fuffered to eat much beyond 
that which nature requires, and they are accuſtomed to be liquoriſh and 
dainty in their eating. As for cloaths and decking, fathers, and more 
eſpecially mothers, have that weakneſs, that they love to ſee their children 
fine and ſpruce. Beſides this, the way of breeding up children of the 
better ſort, makes them ſoft, eifeminate and lovers of pleaſure. The 
fruit of ſuch an education, is, that children become ſlaves to their bodies 
and to their ſenſes ; they are taken with nothing but bodily pleaſures and 


worldly things. From thence ſpring in proceſs of time, intemperance, 


uncleanneſs, pride, covetouſneſs, and moſt of the greater kind of fins. 
This is likewiſe the principal cauſe of indevotion, and of the little reliſh 
which men find in ſpiritual things, particularly in religion and piety, A 
fenſual education occaſions all theſe evils. | 

4. It will not be improper to obſerve here, That frequently the edu- 
cation which is given to thoſe children, who are deſtined to ſciences and 
conſiderable employments, either in the Church or in civil ſociety, does 
but corrupt their inclinations. They are ſent to colleges and univerſi- 
tics, where being truſted with themſelves, they live in independence and 
libertiniſm ; and they are ſent thither at an age, in which, without a kind 
of miracle, they cannot fail of being undone. They are as it were 
emancipated from the inſpection of their parents; they are expoſed with- 
out defence to the moſt dangerous ſeductions, and that at the very 
time, when they are the moit unfit to regulate their conduct, and the 
moſt ſuſceptible of ill impreſſions and vicious examples. Children would 
be much better educated with relation both to ſciences and good manners, 
if their parents did not make fo much haſte, and if they did not ſpur 
them on to ſtudy, till their judgment was a little formed, and 1 
if they took care to confirm them in the principles of religion and virtue, 
before they were ſent from home. Some alteration ſhould likewiſe be made 


in colleges. For the very ſtudies which youths purſue there, are inſtru- 


mental to debauch them. They learn Latin and obſcenity together, 
Authors are put into their hands, the reading of whom raiſes 6b 
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ideas in their minds; and as if there was a deſign to ſtifle in. them all 
ſenſe of modeſty, they are made to interpret and to rehearſe very unde- 
cent things. hen all is well conſidered, young people acquire but 
little of uſeful learning in colleges and academies, at the rate they live 
and ſtudy in thoſe places; and there too they commonly leave their in- 


2 ; | 5 £ ; 
F. The means of procuring to children a happy education, are not 


uſed as, they ſhould be. Theſe means are inſtruction, encouragement, 
and correction. | | 

Inſtruction is very much neglected, as I ſhall more particularly ſhew, 
when I come to ſpeak of the education of youth with reference to reli- 
gion. Parents ſeldom give good directions to their children, to teach 
them how they ought to live. They do worſe, they train them up to ill 
things, and give them bad inſtructions. By the diſcourſe and the maxims 
they, utter in the hearing of their children, they infuſe ſentiments and 
principles of covetouſneſs, pride, ſenſuality and diſſimulation into them; 
they teach them to act upon the motives of intereſt and paſſion, or by 
the notions of a falſe honour. Nay, they do ſometimes directly teach 


them vice, they encourage them to lye and cheat, to be revengeful and 


paſſionate. So that young people are not only deſtitute of good in- 
ſtructions, but they are beſides, infected from their infancy with ſeveral 
moſt pernicious principles. I need not fay, what the conſequences of 
ſuch an education are like to be. | 

If few children are formed to virtue by inſtruction, few are made vir- 
tuous by the good example of their parents. It is much when'this ex- 
ample is not bad and dangerous. In moſt families children ſee nothing 
that ſavours of Chriſtianity, except ſome external acts of religion; they 
obſerve that every one of the family is employed about temporal things; 
the diſcourſes they hear, turn altogether upon intereſt, or ſome triflin 
ſubject. They are witneſſes of a great many diſorders, of the heats — 
quarrels of their fathers and mothers, of their avarice, their ſwearing, 
their lying, their intemperance, their impiety, and their want of reſpect 
for religion. Theſe are the examples, which for the moſt part, children 
have before their eyes, and which corrupt them more than any thing elſe. 
At that age almoſt every thing is done by imitation and example ; and 
no example makes more impreſſion upon them, than the example of their 
parents, becauſe it is always in ſight; and they think beſides they cannot 
do amiſs, as long as they copy after it. 

It is very uſeful in educating children to encourage them. I mean 
not only that they ſhould be eàhorted and incited to their duty, and that, 
from the motives of honour and from the pleaſure that attends the doing 
of it; but that likewiſe, we ſhould expreſs our ſatisfaction, and our love 
and eſteem of them, when they do as we would have them. A word of 
praiſe, a little reward, inſpires new ardor into them. We may do what 
we pleaſe with children, when we can prevail upon them with gentle 
methods, and win their love: they then accuſtom themſelves betimes to 
do their duty, out of inclination, and from noble and generous views. 
But to uſe always ſeverity towards children, and to take no notice of 
their endeavours to do well, is the way to diſcourage them, and to ex- 
finzuiſh in them the love of virtue. ” ſs 
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Vet ſeverity is neceſſary, and upon ſome occaſions we ought not to 
forbear rigour and correction. Thoſe indulgent parents, who being re. 
ſtrained by a falſe tenderneſs, cannot find in their heart to chaſtiſe their 
children, do infallibly ruin them. But if the want of correction and 
diſcipline makes children unruly; chaſtiſement ill difpens'd produces the 
ſame effect. There are commonly three faults committed in the cox. 
recting of children. | ER 
The firſt relates to the cauſe for which they are chaſtiſed. Correction 
ſhould not be uſed but for thoſe faults, which have ſomething of vice in 
them; as when children are guilty of malice, of ſome ill habit, or of 
Haga negligence; and even then we ſhould not proceed to chaſtiſement, 
ut after we have tried other ways to no purpoſe. But this rule is little 
obſerv'd. Children are puniſh'd for all ſorts of faults indifferently, and 
very often for ſmall ones. They will ſometimes be ſeverely chaſtiſed 
becauſe they cannot ſay their leſſon without book, or for ſome other little 
diſorder they have done in the houſe through imprudence and without 
malice; and at the ſame time faults againſt piety and good manners ſhall 
% be paſſed over. Theſe corrections produce ſeveral ill effects, and eſpe- 
cially this, That children form to themſelves falſe notions of their duty. 
They fancy that the faults for which they are puniſh'd are the moſt con- 
ſiderable, and that there is more hurt in ſpoiling their cloaths, or in miſ- 
ſing a word of their leſſon, than in lying, or in praying without atten- 
tion, which leflens in them the abhorrence of vice. . 5 
The {econd error, which relates to the nature of the eorrection inflict- 
ed upon children is, when no other chaſtiſements are uſed but thoſe which 


l 
| 
make the body ſmart. Such corrections without doubt are uſeful and | 
neceſſary, becauſe children are chiefly moved by thoſe things which ſtrike 
the ſenſes ; but they are not the only ones to which recourſe is to be had. c 
To beat children every time they do amiſs, is to uſe them like beaſts. c 
There are other ways of puniſhing and mortifying them. The moſt a 
Pore corrections are thoſe, which excite in them ſorrow and ſhame t 
or the ill they have done. | | * t 
Laſtly, There is an error in the chaſtiſing of children, when they are a 
not corrected with diſcretion and gentleneſs. Prudence and even juſtice u 
requires, that regard ſhould be had to the nature of their fault, to the | 
diſpoſition they are in, and to other circumſtances ; and it becomes that 01 
love which a father owes his children, to correct them with lenity and W 
moderation, and to forbear exceſſive ſeverities. Children ſhould perceive be 
the tenderneſs of their parents even in their corrections, and be made hi 
ſenſible that it is with reluctancy, and only in order to their good, that . 
they treat them with ſome rigour. If chaſtiſements were diſpenſed with Mm: 
theſe cautions, they would at the ſame time that they cauſe pain, beget of 
in children's minds a ſorrow for having done amiſs, and that would make it 
them love their parents, even while they are puniſhing them. But for the 


the moſt part, parents, or thoſe who have an authority over children, 
chaſtiſe them without diſcretion, and with a rigour which borders 2 
.cruelty : they puniſh them rather out of paſſion, ſpite or revenge, 
upon wiſe and ſober conſideration. . Such a proceeding diſcourages and 
provokes children, and it makes them hate their duty. I confeſs tis 
ethod may ſtrike terror into them, and curb them a little, but wy 
the | | : gro 
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grow the more ſtout and incorrigible by it, and they will certainly run 
into licentiouſneſs, as ſoon as they are no longer reſtrain'd by the fear of 
uniſhment. | = : | 
: From what has, been ſaid hitherto, it ts plain, that men's corruption is 
a conſequence of-the education they had in their youth: but this will yet 
more evidently appear by the reflections I am now going to make, upon 
the way of bringing up children in religion and piety, , _ ber 
We are here to conſider education, in reference to the two ends of it, 
which are the educating of youth, firſt in the knowledge, and then in the 
practice of religion. e 
I. The conſiderations to be inſiſted on concerning the firſt head, re- 
late either tò the things which children are to be inſtructed in, or to the 
manner of inſtructing them. rn ee via 
1. As to the things themſelves, there are two artieles upon which the 
inſtruction of youth ought to depend; and thoſe are the truths and the 
duties of religians {fs nel how 300.0 een ee nh] e 
The chief rule to be obſerv'd with relation to the truths of religion, is 
to inſiſt upon thoſe which are the moſt neceſſary, and to give a diſtinct 
notion of them to children. And here two faults are committed; the 
firſt is, when they are not inſtructed in all the truths which are to be 
known in order to be a Chriſtian; the ſecond is, when ſuch inſtructions 
are propos'd to them as are unſuitable te their age, or even uſeleſs, - 
To. explain my meaning a little further; I ſay firſt, That there are 
ſome eſſential things, which children are not at all, or but imperfectly 
taught. Among theſe we may reckon the knowledge: of ſacred hiſtory, 
Religion being founded upon hiſtory and facts, it would be requiſite that 
inſtruction ſhould begin at the hiſtorical part of religion, and at the main 
events which. are related both in the Old and New Teſtament: ſo that 
children might know at leaſt in general the principal ages of the world, 
and the moſt remarkable things, which did happen from the Creation to 
the coming of our Saviour; what the Flood was, what were the Egyp- 
tian and-Babyloniſh Captivities ; what time Maſes, David, the Patriarchs 
and the Prophets lived in; what ſort of people the Heathens and the Jews 
were, and what kind of life our Saviour led. DT bn 
lt muſt not be ſaid, that hiſtory is above the capacity of children; for 
on the contrary, it is that, which is to them the eaſieſt part of religion, 
which they hearken to with the greateſt pleaſure, and which they remem- 
ber beſt. Nothing does more ſmoothly enter into their minds than 
hiſtory : all the things I have now mention'd may be taught them in a 
week. And this knowledge is as neceſſary as it is eaſily acquired. A 
man can never underſtand his religion well, or be thoroughly convinced 
of its truth, if he does not know the facts which it ſuppoſes. We fee that 
it was by the means of hiſtory that God choſe to inſtruct mankind, and 


that matters of fact make up the moſt conſiderable part of the ſacred 


writings. And therefore it is a ſtrange thing, that in gatechiſms and 
other inſtructions given to youth, hiſtory ſhould be ſo little inſiſted upon. 
This is viſibly one of the cauſes of that profound ignorance, which the 
greateſt part of Chriſtians live in: this is the reaſon why they underſtand 
almoſt nothing of what they read or hear in ſermons, and why the doc 
trines which they are taught make fo little impreſſion upon them. 
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Teaching children hiſtory, gives them beforehand, ſome notions of 
the truths and doctrines of Chriſtianity ; but yet theſe truths and doctrines 
ought to be propoſed to them ſeparately, that they may have a, more di- 
ſtint apprehenſion of them. Above all things great care ſhould be 
taken, to imprint upon the minds of thoſe who are to be inſtructed : the 
knowledge and the belief of the principles of Chriſtianity. But this like. 
wiſe is not done as it ſhould be. In catechiſms, as well as in ſermons, 


particular truths are dwelt upon, and the general ones are touched only 


by the by. This is a fault I have obſerv'd in the very beginning of this 

Now at the ſame time that children are ſuffer'd to be ignorant about 
many important articles, they are perplex'd with divers uſeleſs, 'or not 
very neceſſary inſtructions. Inſtead of limiting them to the eſſential 
parts of religion, their minds and memories are fill'd up with many 


things which they may ſafely be ignorant of. Some would have them 


underſtand the diſputes of divines, concerning the moſt curious and ab- 
ſtruſe queſtions, and they are made to get ſeveral things by heart, which 
they do not underſtand, and which are of no great uſe. In the mean 
time children learn theſe things and ſay them without book, and being 
poſſeſſed with the conceit, that they are as many articles of faith, they 
rank among divine truths ſchool-terms and doctrines, of which they 
neither apprehend the certainty nor the uſe. And thus having none but 
intricate ideas about religion: they do not perceive the beauty, the ſo- 
lidity, or the excellence of it, and they have neither true love nor reſpect 
for it: S eV 
When children are once inſtructed in the truths of Chriſtianity, it is 
particularly neceſſary to acquaint them with the duties of it. There are 
two diſtinct ſorts of duties in religion. Firſt the duties concerning di- 
vine worſhip or ſervice : and then the duties of morality. The firſt are 


| adoration, the honour which is paid to God, prayer and thankſgiving: 


but as theſe duties may be perform'd either outwardly or inwardly, it is 
of very ——— to make children apprehend, That prayer and all 
other acts of divine worſhip, ought to proceed from the heart, that 
* God will be ſerved in ſpirit and in truth, and that without this the wor- 
ſhip which is paid to him, either in private or in publick, does only pro- 
voke his diſpleaſure. It is not enough therefore, to tell children, That 
they muſt pray to God or go to Church, and to teach them ſome forms 
of prayer to be ſaid at certain times and hours: all this is but external, 
and if we go no farther, if we do not carefully inform them, that true 
worſhip is internal and ſpiritual, we ſhall make but hypocrites of them, 
by teaching them to pray and to perform religious acts. The faults then 
which are committed in this point, are of great moment, and we may 
eaſily perceive, that hypocriſy and indevotion are the conſequences of 


this negligence. The religion of moſt Chriſtians conſiſts only in ſome 


external actions; they think they have fulfilled their duty when they have 
recited ſome prayers, or been preſent at the publick worſhip of G 
tho“ in all they do of this kind, they have neither attention nor elevation 
of heart; but this error which is ſo capital, and yet ſo common, 2 
. y 
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chiefly from hence, that children are formed only to a meer outſide de- 
votion and worſhip. ; e e ire, 
Young people are not much better inſtructed in moral duties. I ſhall 
not enter here upon all the conſiderations which the ſubject might afford, 
becauſe I have treated of the want of inſtruction concerning morals in 
ſeveral places of this treatiſe, and particularly in the I. Chapter of the 
frit Part. Yet I muſt ſay, that this defect proceeds from the inſtrue- 
tions which are given to youth. Much greater care is taken to inform 
them about the doctrines than about the duties of Chriſtianity. The 
articles of the Creed, the queſtions concerning the ſacraments, and the 
other points of doctrine, are handled and examined largely enough in 
Catechiſms, and controverſy is not forgot; but the Len Command- 
ments are explained in fo ſuccinct and ſuperficial a manner, that we do 
not find there ſo much as the names of a great many vices, virtues and 
duties. Children who ſhould be raiſed up to Chriſtian perfection, are 
only taught the Ten Commandments, and from the explication which 
is given to theſe, they gather that they ſhould: not be idolaters, blaſphe- 


mers or profane perſons, that they ſhould neither commit murder nor 


adultery, that they ſhould not ſteal or bear falſe witneſs. - But how 
many other duties are there of which they have no manner of notion? 
They are not taught what it is to be gentle, humble, ſincere, charita- 
ble, pure, ſober and patient. Many perſons becauſe they were never 
inſtructed in theſe virtues which are the prifieipal ornaments of a Chrif- 
tian, do not practiſe or ſo much as know them. We are to impute to 
theſe ſlight and defective inſtructions, that opinion which is commonly 
received, That whoſoever is free from thoſe fix or ſeven great fins for- 


bidden in the decalogue, is a good man. 


2. The ſucceſs of inftructions depends in the ſecond place upon the 
method and way of teaching. The method of teaching, ſhould on the 
one hand be clear and proportioned to the age and capacity of children, 
and on the other, it ſhould be delightful, and fit to make them love reli- 
gion. By this, two ends which ought to be aimed at, will be attained; 
the mind will be enlightened, and the heart moved. What 1s clear in- 
formeth the mind, and what is delightful wins the heart, and inſpires into 
it a ſtrong affection for religion and for the duties of it. | 

1. Perſpicuity is never more neceſſary, than it is in the inſtructing 
of youth, Children having no ideas as yet of moſt things, and not be- 
ing uſed to the ſignification of words, cannot underſtand what is ſaid to 
them, unleſs it be delivered with much clearneſs and ſimplicity, and un- 
lels every thing be avoided, which may puzzle or ſeem obſcure to them. 
This perſpicuity reſults firſt, from the things that are taught. It is a 
certain truth, that whatſoever is eſſential in religion, is always clear 
and eaſie to be underſtood ; and that on the contrary, whatſoever is ob- 
ſcure and difficult, is not very neceſſary. So that provided inſtruftion 
goes no further than eſſential doctrines and duties, it cannot be very hard 
for children, to apprehend what is ſaid to them. Secondly, Clear ex- 
preſſions, and plain and popular ways of ſpeaking, produce diſtinct ideas 
in the minds of thoſe who are inſtructed ; but a dark or too high a ſtile, 
fgurative or learned phraſes, ſpoil the fruit of inſtructions. Laſtly, or- 
& and method contribute mightily to clearneſs. It is not fit that __ 

_ oren 
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dren ſhould be loaded at firſt, with many doctrines and precepts. Ge- 


neral inſtructions, the principles of religion, and the ſimpleſt ideas, 
ought to go foremoſt, and then particular inſtructions and more complex 
ideas, may be propoſed; but {till with a due regard to the age, capacity, 


and progreſs, of children. e 5 TE 
2. Inſtruction is to be delivered in a delightful manner. This is the 
way to inſinuate ourſelves into the minds of children. Nothing wins 
more upon them, than a ſweet and pleaſant way of ſpeaking, and nothing 
gives them fo much diſguſt, as roughneſs and ſeverity. -It religion was 
repreſented to them with an attractive aſpect, they would certainly em- 
brace it with eagerneſs. But for the moſt part thoſe who teach or ſpeak 
to them of religion, do it with an air of ſeverity, and a diſmal tone, and 
with thoſe circumſtances, which make them averſe to it. Co 
threatnings, and conſtraint are uſed, to make them take their Catechiſms 
or ſay their prayers; if they fail to do this, their teachers are angry and 
beat them. hen we exhort them to piety, inſtead of going about 
this with ſuch a gentleneſs as might make virtue amiable to them, we 
ſpeak in a harſh and chiding manner. The effect of this is, that children 


ſeeing nothing in religion that is inticing, take up a prejudice againſt it; 


they look upon that inſtruction, to which they are compelled, as a hard 
piece of labour and drudgery. Religion is no ſooner mentioned, but it 
damps their good humour, Cop do nothing but by conſtraint and againſt 
their will ; they free themſelves from that conſtraint as ſoon as they can, 
and they bear during their whole life an averſion, or at leaſt, an indiffe- 
rence to religion. 8 | £ 224 145" 2M 


II. I have been diſcourſing hitherto, of what relates to the knowledge 
of religion, and | hope I have clearly proved, that generally ſpeaking, 
children are ill inſtructed. I am now to conſider education with rela- 
tion to practice. For it would be to no purpoſe, to infuſe into young 
people a perfect knowledge of the truths and duties of religion, if they 
were not taught to make a good uſe of that knowledge, and to dire i 
to its true end, which is the practice of virtue and piety. But it is ſel- 
dom that the care of parents, and of thoſe who hyve the inſtructing o 
children, goes ſo far. If they take ſome care about their inſtruction, 
they generally negle& them as to the practical part, and they little en- 
_ whether they live according to the precepts of religion. No in- 

ructions thus diſpenſed, do not only prove uſeleſs, but they may Jike- 
wiſe make children doubly wicked, 5 fill them with the moſt dange- 
Tous prejudices. When children obſerve. that religion is propoſed to 
them only, in an hiſtorical and ſpegulative manner, and that. provided 
they remember what is told them, and are able to give an account of 1 
they are commended for being well ſkilled in religion; and that as for 
the reſt, they are permitted to live as they pleaſe, and that they are not 
chid, tho* they do not practiſe what they were taught; they conclude 
from all this, that religion conſiſts wholly, in the — and profel 
ſion of certain truths,. and that it is not abſolutely neceſſary to frame 
their lives according to the rules of the Goſpel. They accuſtom them- 
_ {elves beſides to flight their knowledge, and to act againſt the principle 
of their own conſciences. Theſe pernicious ſentiments are infuſed into 
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children, when inſtruttions are not directed to practice. To prevent ſo 
reat an evil, theſe rules are to be obſerved... ie 1 _ £4 
1. The deſign of propoſing the truths and doQrines of Chriſtianity. 
to children, ſnould be to beget in them a love and a reſpect for them; 
and in order to that, we ſhould let them ſee, their certainty, their im- 
portance, and their uſe. It ought then to be carefully inculcated. to 
them, that there is nothing more true and certain, nothing of greater 
importance, or that concerns us nearer than religion, and that in com- 
pariſon with it, all that we ſee in the world, is of very little or no con- 
ſequence; and laſtly, that it was revealed for no other end, but to make 
us good, and to conduct us to the higheſt bleſſedneſs. By this method, 
inſtruction will always terminate in practice. By teaching children to 
know God, we ſhall excite in them a love and reverence towards that 
Supreme Being. By ſpeaking to them of Providence, we ſhall make 
them apprehend that God ſees every thing, and what reaſon we have to 
depend upon, and to fear him. By telling them the hiſtory of the Bible, 
we ſhall make them obſerve in thoſe various events, the effects of God's 
wiſdom, of his goodneſs, power and juſtice. In vpn > to them the 
doctrine of the ſacraments, we ſhall chiefly, apply our ſelves to make 
them underſtand, what theſe ſacred ceremonies oblige Chriſtians to, 
what an auguſt and venerable thing | baptiſm is, and what; purity is re- 
quired in thoſe who are baptized :. and ſo when we ſpeak to children of 
Chriſt and his ſufferings, of the reſurrection and a future judgment, 
of the puniſhments and. rewards, of another life, and of all the other 
truths, we ſhould do it in ſuch a manner, as may ſtir them up to piety 
r . 103401 oct ne t5; 
2, In the next place we ought to engage children to the practice and 
obſervation of the duties of Chriſtianity, with relation both to worſhip 
and manners. And firſt it is altogether neceſſary, to teach them to ren- 
der to God the worſhip that is que to him. There are few Chriſtian 
families, where ſomething is not done with this intention. Children are 
made to learn ſome prayers, to ſay them mornings and evenings, and to 
be preſent at the publick and private exerciſes of piety. But the main 
ſhould be, to bring them to ſincerity in divine-ſervice, leſt they fall into 
impiety and hypocriſy. The greateſt endeavour ſhould. be, to accuſtom 
them to pray with attention and reverence... This may at firſt ſeem dif- 
cult ; we neither ſee the heart of children, nor can regulate the mo- 
tions of it. But yet I think, there are ways to fix their minds, which 
might be ſueceſsfully uſed : and I hope my readers will not think it 
_ if I dwell a little upon this head, conſidering the importance 
Ot it. 1 f | f ; 
1. I would not have children pray, before they have ſome knowledge 
of what they are doing. There is a cuſtom. eſtabliſhed every where, 
which I look upon as the firſt cauſe of indevotion; and that is, to make 
little children recite prayers, and long ones too. I do not approbeuy the 
uſe of this, nor where the inconvenience would be, if children did not 
pray at an age when they can hardly ſpeak an artieulate word. It would 
be time enough to make them pray, when they are capable of ſome re- 
flection. If we did wait till then they might pray with attention; and, 
L make no doubt, but that they would do it with pleaſure and reverence. 
Vor. VI. | | | 5 Children 
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ren think it an honour to do whit cons therefore 


Eh 
they were not permitted to pray till they came to certain age. 
Would look upon praying as a Sudden priviteges But — — 
made to pray before they have any ſenſe of what they dö, it puts tus 
n6tion into their heads, that praying is nothing elſe but reciting 
ayers : and beſides; that obligation which is laid upon the ey 
perform regularly a duty, of which they do not yet underſtund che 
neceſſity of the uſe, makes that they only obſerve it out of cuſtumm 
2. 1 could wiſh that when we begin to make childret pray, we U. 
teach them plain and ſhort prayers, wherein they might ſay nothing but 
what they undef ſtood. Two ot three fentenees are enough — be⸗ 
innings, and as they grow in years, longer prayers” may be 'preferibed 
Be Srevity is e dec help to —— ; but children bei 


not capable of a long attention, it is certain that lorig prayers are not 
all fit for them. 5 OP e 10812) en 
3. It would be very uſeful to diſcourſe with them about the exce 
488 the neceſi of prayer, and to make them apprehend what an hohour 
it is for us, 10 fsk to God and to lay open our neceſſities before him. 
J. In order to accuſtom children to:160k upon prayer with reverenet; 
and to g about it with ſeriouſneſs; they fnould not be allöwed to pray 
when they are ſtrongly poſſeſſed with ſome'paſſivny or object, or When 
they have committed à confiderable fault againſt piet ... | 
We It is particularly neceſſary to regulate and obſerve their-behdviout | 


* 


looks, while they art at prayers, and then likewiſe” to Expreſs 416 | 

« Yerence vuriſelves, and to ſay or do nothing: that may give them am ; 
diſtraction, It is a cuſtom as bad, as it is ordinary in families t 0 00 ; 
And fro, to be baſyand to talk all the while that children are ſaying their ; 
prayers: | How is it poffible that amidſt all that noiſe, which would even q 


hinder older people to 515 as they ought; children, whoſe thoughts are 4 
fo rambling; ſhoult not be diſtracted? And what reverenee can be ex: 
peed from them about the exerciſes of piety, when their -fathers:and f. 
mothers who are preſent ſnew none at all? "This is what I have to ob: 10 
ſerve, concerning 2 which is the principal part of divine worſhip. 1 
As to what concerns the duties of morality; very particular cart duglt pe 
fo be taken, to make children obſerve them. The firſt mean to be gel he 
next to inſtruction, is to exhort them to the practice of virtue and t h; 


repreſent to them, that piety and holineſs are the eſſential characters of wi 
u Chriſtian. Bur the exhortations directed to them will have no great th 
effect, if they are not diſpenſed with prudence; Sometimes parent for 
ſpoil all, tho' they mean well. They exhort and chide at eveny turm de 
they are perpetually admoniſhing 21 moralizing: by this they give a alf 
diſguſt to their children, inftead of winning vpon'them.” Exhortativns wh 
ought to be accompained with diſcretion and gentleneſs 5. above ally we tak 


ſhontdendeavour to perſuade and to prevail upon children by reaſon, that 
fo being convinced in their own hearts of the jufticey beauty, and uſe- 
fulneſs of virtue, they might practiſe it of their own. accord, out of in- 
TRaatien and-with-pteaftures e % öl 
- That we may be able to exhort children as is fitting, it is requiſite to 
be well acquainted with their temper; and to obſerve which ate their pre- 
dottunant inclinations 3 that if thoſe inelinations are good, they — 1 
: | of ; . . oultiva 
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cultivated, and if bad corrected. And it is eaſy to know the temper = 5 


children, becauſe they deal ingenuouſly, and have not yet learned the art 
of diſſembling. If men did make this their ſtudy, if they did take bald 
of the good difpoſition which _ be in children, if they did apply thems 
ſelves to oppoſe the predominant faults, to which either their age. ar. their 
conſtitution intlines them; they would prefer ve them from many vicesg 
and make them great proficients in virtue. 
Beſides this, parents either. by themſelves or others, ought. to Watck 
over the conduct of their children, and to enquixe firietly, - Whether they 
practiſe the leſſons hich are given chem A they are afraid of don 
jog ill things, Whether theyforbear, chofe faults for which they baye been 
teprov'd, whether they reſiſt thoſe vicious inclinations,, 9 1 wb they are 
te, ſober, humble and moderate in their diſcourſes, actions, and be- 
2 To this end, it is very proper, that they ſhould not have too much 
liberty, and chat they ſhould be for the moſt part under the eye of ſor. 
wiſe perſons, who may obſerve their deportment, I do not enlarge up= 
on theſe conſiderations, becauſe they would carry me too far neither 


do! ſpeak here of eneouragement, correction, and example, nor of ſome 
other means which might be very "uſefully taken in hand. for regu- 
ating the conduck of children, becauſe ele have. been ſpok en to al- 
fed). ff —»ò f- ee rr Der 3+ [wks 
There is ground enough to conclude from what has. been faid, that 
corruption proceeds . — and chiefly from the ill education of youth, 
The ordinary education of children being not Chriſtian, what wonder 1 
it, that true Chriſtianity and folid virtue ſhould be fo ſcarce? The 
impreſſions are the ſtrongeſt. The principles which have been ibibe 
in the firſt years of life, do not wear out afterwards ; and thoſe who had 
not a 8 education, are not often known to be wiſe and regular in their 
Let it not be objected here, what many are wont to alledge upon t 
ſubject, That the errors of education 'are not fo conſiderable, but that 
they may be „ and that wiſdom comes with years. 
Thus thoſe men reafon wha © 9 examine things ſuperficially; but ſuch 
perſons did never ſeriouſty reflect upon man's We upon the manner 
how ill habits are formed, or upon experience. Almoſt all good or ill 
habits begin in infancy, and they grow ſtronger after wards. The age 
which ſucceeds youth is fo far from ſupplying, the defects of education, 
that on the contrary, the longer a man ves, the more. difficult it is 
for him to return to virtue, if he did not ft out well at firſt. For 
beſides, that habits are then ſtrohger and deeper rooted, buſineſs does 
alſo come with age, and people hade no Jonger that Jeiſure and freedom, 
which they tad Wen Gp Gef young.” Theſe ee who. da. pot 
take right meaſures early, and who launch into the world with ill 
principles, are {tiff gro: ig worſe inſtead of amending. This is ve 
tifed by daily experience. Age ſeldom alters men for he better. 
I do not Key, but that people who were neglected in their infancy, 


tek 


or whoſe youth has been unruly, are ſometimes Known to change their 


manners and their conduct, when they come to a riper age. But we. 
Ire to confider how this change happens, and what the nature of it is. 
In ſome it is a thorough change and a fincere return to virtue. God 
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ſometimes works converſion in the greateſt ſinners; and he does this 
commonly by afflictions, ſickneſſes and. pains. But ſuch. kinds of on- 
verſion are not very frequent. The change which we think we 9 
both in our ſelves and others, is not always ſincere; it is oſten no more 
than an effect of age, of the ſtate we are in, or of cuſto g. 


Age does two things, it deadens the paſſions, and it changes them. 
In the heat of youth paſſions are violent, and make a. great ſtirg when 


* 


the prime of life is over, a man perhaps is no longer a libertine or a de- 
boſhee; but his exterior only is reformed. The ſame principle of corrup. 
tion remains in his heart. He that was ſenſual and given to le | 
moderates himſelf; but fill his heart and his imaginations. are. defiled, 
He that was profane and impious, does no longer profeſs libertiniſm 
4 openly, he practiſes ſome duties of religion. But for all that, he has no 
W | more devotion, or faith then before. Age. does likewiſe change men's 
"i paſſions and inclinations. Young people have their paſſions, and ſuppoſ- 
ing theſe ſhould abate about forty or fifty, or even that: they ſhould be 
quite left off, which yet happens but ſeldom; there are other pions 
which ſucceed thoſe of youth, and which work the ſtronger, becauſe 


1 
7 

b | they are not ſo much miſtruſted, and becauſe they make leſs noiſe, and 
8 ; are hid under the pretence of a lawful calling. Thus we. ſee often that 
libertines and deboſhees, end with ambition and covetouſneſs. The 
ö world calls the change which is obſerved in thoſe men, converſion and 
amendment. A man is ſaid to be reclaimed from the errors of his 
younger days, when his conduct is no longer ſcandalous, or manifeſtiy 
criminal ; but if he is free from the faults of his youth, he is guilty of 
others, which he had not then. He is no longer diſſolute, but he is a 
ſlave to ambition, he is covetous, unjuſt, and wedded to the world, more 
than ever. Nay, ail things well conſidered, he is worſe than he was. in 
his youth; ſince he has run from one vice into another, and loaded him- 
ſelf with the ſins of the ſeveral ſtages of life. We are, not to imagine, 
that every alteration which age makes in men's conduct and manners is 
a true converſion. 3 5 . . e eee 
The various ſtates, callings, and profeſſions of men, do likewiſe put 
many of them upon altering their way of living and make them give 
over thoſe exceſſes to which they have been addicted for ſome time. As 
ſoon as a man comes to be the maſter of a family, or to be preferred to 
places, he muſt of neceſſity grow more regular in his conduct, and for- 
ſake ſeveral diſorders which N allowed himſelf in before. He becomes 
more ſerious, he applies himſelf cloſer to labour, he lives more retired, 
and he takes leave of the amuſements of youth. Honour, decency in- 
tereſt, the neceſſity of pion, | a 1 and other conſiderations, ob- 
lige him to this; but religion has not always a ſhare in this change. 
Laſtly, a habit of ſinning does often blind and harden men to that de- 
gree, that they imagine, there is a ſincere amendment in them, ben 

there is none at all; nay, when they are more corrupt than when 
were young. Men at firſt fre ſenſible of their faults, conſcience checks 
them for the ſins they commit; but in proceſs of time they perceive them 
no more; conſcience grows ſeared, and they ſin without being aware 
it. Habits ſeldom fail to produce this effect, of which we ſee a thouſand 
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Cavit Ta: -  Crrruption of” Chriſtians. 277 
All this ſhews, that the foundations of the conduct of our whole lives 
are laid in youth, and that the chief reaſon why men live ill, is becauſe 
they have not been well educated. 1 2 
I do not think it neceſſary to mention the remedies of this Cauſe of 
Corruption: I have obſerved them all along, in ſhewing the faults which 
are committed in the education of youth; I ſhall only add, before I diſ- 
miſs the ſubject, that all this does propegly concern maſters of families 
It were therefore to be wiſhed, in the firſt place, that parents would 
take more care than they do, to breed their children well, and that in 
this they would proceed by the rules which reaſon and religion preſcribe, 
They are miſtaken if they think they may excuſe themſelves from this 
obligation, which both nature and piety lay upon them, and which can- 
not be neglected without a fin. But the careleſneſs of parents in this 
point, we very juſtly be wondered at; the education of their children 
is generally that of all things which they mind the leaſt, and the reaſon 
of it is, that they themſelves want religion and piety. _ ſw 
It would be requiſite in the next place, that paſtors ſhould diſcharge 
their duty with relation, to young people, and that to this end in all 
places and Churches, the neceſſary order and method were eſtabliſhed for 
inſtructing the people, and particularly children. I remark this, becauſe 
in this reſpe& things are not well ordered, ſo that in many places ſuch 
helps and means are very much wanting. It is well known, that the 
opportunities of inſtruction and the helps to piety are mighty ſcarce in 
the country and in villages. Schools are there managed at a very ordi- 
nary rate, and many places have no ſchool at all, whereby it happens 
that many perſons cannot ſo much as read. There likewiſe, divine ſer» 
vice is but ſeldom performed, and very careleſsly too. Phe miniſters 
who are appointed in thoſe places, are generally either men of little 
worth, or men who do not watch over their flocks as they ought, and 
who are remiſs in the exerciſe of their office, Theſe are the eſſential de- 
w_ which ſhould be remedied, by thoſe who have authority in Church 
or ſtate. 5 
Above all, it is requiſite that Church-men ſhould 22 a ſtrict inſpec - 
tion over ſchools and families, and that catechiſings were more frequent 
than they are. Young people ought to be the chief objects of the care 
of paſtors ;_ no part of their office is more uſeful, or rewards their la- 
bours with better ſucceſs than that. Their endeavours to mend thoſe 
who are come to age, are for the moſt part to little purpoſe, but what 
they do for children is of great benefit. If therefore they have a'zeal 
for the Glory of God, and if they with to ſee a change in the face o 
the Church, let them apply wende to the inſtructing of youth, and 


make it their buſineſs to form a new generation. 


Among the particular eſtabliſhments which might be made, for the 


7 


edification of the Church, and the benefit of young people, there is one 


which would be of great uſe, and which ſeems to be abſolutely neceſſary. 


And that is, that with relation to children, who have attained the age 


of diſcretion, the fame order ſhould be obſerved for their admiſſion to 


the ſacrament, which was practiſed in the primitive Church, when ca- 
techumens were to be teceived into the Church by baptiſm, This ad- 
8 3 as, miſſion 
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278 | Cauſes of the preſent Pan H. 
miſſion was very ſolemn. A long probation and inſtruction went before 
tt. The catechumens were required to give an account of their Ri,, 
and they bound themſelves by folemn promiſes and vows, to renounce | 
the world and to live holy. No ſuch thing is done at this day in che ad. 
miniſtration of baptiſm, becauſe young children are bn 3 but What 
is not done at the time of 'baptifm, ſhould be done When they come to 
years of diſcretion. And truly if there be not a publick a Tolemn 
profeſſion, a promiſe in due form on the children's part, I do. not Tee how 
we can well anſwer what is objected by ſome againſt GAs nm 
which yet is a rue practice. A man cannot be obliged 
to profeſs the Chriſtian religion, againſt his will or without his knowledge: 
this engagement is a perſonal thing, in which every body ſhould act an 
_ infer for himſelf. When children are baptized, they know nothing of 
what is done to them; it is therefore abſolutely neceffary that when y 
dome to the years of reaſon, they ſhauld Tatify and confirm, the engage- 
ments chey came under by their baptiſm, and that they ſhould become 
members of the Church out of knowledge and choice. - Now the fitteſt 
time for ſuch a confirmation and promiſe, is when they are admitted to 
the participation of the holy ſacrament, . | | 
Te order then which T mean is this: firft that when children deſire 
to be admitted to the ſacrament, they ſhould be inſtructed for Tome weeks 
before, and that at the ſame time they ſhould be informed of the ſacred- 
neſs and importance of this action, and old; - promiſe they are to make, 
that ſo they might prepare for it betimes. In the next place, that the 
mould be examined, and that they ſhould publicly render an account « 
their faith. This examination being over, that they ſhould be 2 
to renew and confirm in a public and folemn manner their baptilma 
ow, to renounce the devil and his works, the world and the pomp of it, 
the fleſh” and its luſts, and to promiſe that they will live and die in the 
Chriſtian faith; and then that they ſhould be Miviucd to the communion 
by benediction and prayers. POE” 85 1 
It will, no doubt, ſeem to ſome, that T am here propoſing a novelty, 
and that too not very neceflary; that there is no occaſion for ali this ſo- 
lemnity; that it is enough to examine and exhort children in private, and 
that this confirmation of the baptiſmal vow is included and ſuppoſed in 
the admiſſion to the facrament. To this I fay, that the order I propoſe 
will be thought a novelty by none but ſuch as do not know what Was an- 
cientiy practiſed, and who call innovation every thing, which does not 
agree with the euſtom of their country or their Church. This is an 
imitation of the ancient and the apoſtolical order; and beſides, this 
eſtabliſhment being altogether ſuitable to the nature of the Chriſtian re- 
gion, as I have juſt now made it appear, it ought not to be rejected. 
As for what 4s ſaid, that it is ſufficient if children are examined and 
admitted in private: I anſwer, that the corruption of the age we live in 
is ſo great, that in many Churches this admien, and the examination 
which precedes it, is but three or four hours work, and ſametimes Jeb. d 
Raftors and thoſe to whom this function is committed, do often go | 
about it very negligently; they content themſelves with ſome queſtions, | 
Which for the mòſt part relate only to doctrine and controverſy; they ad- | 
dreis to children general exhortzt ons to piety, but they take no 107 0 
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n 5 
perſons thould e appointed on purpoſe to inſtruct young people and ca- 


the greater confidence, becauſe an order like this has been ſettled of 


Example and Cuſtom. 
HER is no doubt to be made, but that birth, education, 
f and imitation, are three general principles of the irregularities 
of men's conduct. The iſtate in which they are horn gives them a byaſs 
towards vice. Education, as has been ſhewn in the foregoing chapter, 
cheriſhes and maintains in moſt men that vicious inclination; but cuſ- 
tom and example give the finiſhing ſtroke to men's corruption, and make 
vice reign in the world with a ſovereign ſway. This third principle is 
ſo general and iſo powerful, that ſome have thought it the chief cauſe of 
corruption, and that we cannot better explain how ſin is propagated and 
tranſmitted from the parents to the children, than by ſaying, that this 
happens through imitation. And indeed it cannot be denied, but that 
men are particularly drawn into evil by example and cuſtom, If this 
be not the primary or the only ſpring of corruption, it is at leaſt one of 
the principal ſources af it. And therefore I thought it proper to conſider 


* 


this matter here with ſome attention. d | 
All that I am to ſay in this chapter is founded upon theſe two ſuppo- 
ſitions. 1. L ſuppoſe that men love to act by imitation, and that exam- 
ple is one of thoſe things which have the greateſt force upon their minds. 
But when the example is general, and ſupported by cuſtom and multitude, 
they are yet more inclined ta follow it. They not only conform to cuſtom, 
but they think it beſides juſt and lawful to do ſo. General uſe is to them 
inſtead of a law, by which they judge of what is innocent and forbidden. 
And that which doth yet more forcibly determine them to follow ex- 
ample and the greater numbers, is, that they think it a diſgrace to do 
1 other wiſe. 
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230 | Caufes of the preſent Fur l. 
-otherwiſe. So that the fear of contempt added to their inchnazioß mates 
them perfect ſlaves to cuſtom, If ſome remnant of knowledge and cn. 
ſcience does not ſuffer them to imagine that there is no hurt in mR. 
ing in all things with cuſtom, however they comfort themſelves wir the 
thought that the evil they do is not very great, and that if they are hot in- 
nocent, they are excuſable at leaſt, when they can plead example and com. 
mon practice in their own behalf. PTCA Sf eee 
J ſuppoſe 2dly, That example and cuſtom are bad for the moſt part, 
This I think needs not be proved; and if it did, this whole" treatiſe 
might afford us ſufficient proofs of it, fince ignorance, prejudices, falſe 
maxims, and all the other cauſes of corruption I have mentioned ade ſ 
many diſpoſitions, ſentiments and practices, which are grown cuſtomary, 
and are eſtabliſhed by the moſt general uſe. - „ HARE A 0 
But it is not ſo needful to prove that the multitude of ill examples is 
very great, and that cuſtom is generally vicious, as it is to ſne that ut. 
der the ſhelter of example and cuſtom, corruption is ſtill ſpreading far, 
ther in the world and in the Church. 4 wy „ a 
In order to this, I ſhall conſider the power of cuſtom and example, in 
theſe three reſpects. With relation, 1. To matters of faith, 2dly. To 
the order of the Church. And, 3dly. To manners. What I am to fay 
upon theſe three heads will diſcover the ſource of thoſe three great im- 
perfections which are obſerved in the Chriſtian Church, I mean error, 
want of order, and the bad life of Chriſtians, ' x 


o 


1. Matters of faith ſhould not be ſubjected to the tyranny of cuſtom, 
Religion does not depend upon men's fancies and opinions: the truths 
of it are eternal truths, it is founded upon an immutable principle, and 
it is not more liable to change than God who is the author of it. Amd 
yet we ſee but too frequently, that in religion as well as in worldly af. 
fairs, example is more prevalent than either reaſon, juſtice or truth? Men 
do ſcarce ever examine things in their own nature, but cuſtom is the 
rule of their faith and ſentiments ; by this rule they determine what is 
true or falſe, what they are to believe or to reject. And this prejudice is 
ſo ſtrong and men have carried it fo far, that multitude and cuſtom, are 
looked upon as a proof and character whereby Chriſtians are to diſtin- 
guiſh truth from error, and to judge what fide they are to chuſe in ma- 
ters of religion. | W d 
What is the reaſon why ſo many people do not perceive, that certain 
doctrines are palpable errors, and monſtrous tenets? We wonder how it 
is poſſible in ſo learned and refined an age as this is, that the groſſeſt fa- 
bles and extravagances ſhould ſtill go down with men of parts, for di- 
vine truths and adorable myſteries, A time will come, when poſterity 
will hardly believe, that ever ſuch opinions were received, or that ever. 
men did in earneſt diſpute for or againſt ſuch or ſuch a tenet. It is only 
the prejudice of example and multitude, which do blind men at this day: 
they have been nurs'd up and educated in thoſe perſuaſions, they 
them obtaining among numerous ſocieties, and that is the accaſion"of 
their obſtinacy in error. a i N oe 
Nothing but this inclination of men to follow cuſtom, keeps up in the 


mn : Church thoſe diſputes which rend it into ſo many different ſects. Tbe 


principle 8 deſign of moſt diſputes is no other but that men will main- 
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Caves VI. Corruption of Chriftians. 1 281 
tain, at any rate, the ſentiments of their party; and by this means thoſe 
who are in error, inſtead of being undeceiv'd, are more and more con- 
firm'd in it. Every body ſwallows without chewing, all that is profet 
in the ſociety or communion in which he lives, and condemns without 
examination the opinions which are maintained by ſmall” numbers or by 
perſons of another country or ſociety, ' Thoſe who are prepoſſeſſed do not 
ſo much as make it a queſtion, whether they may not be miſtaken, and 
whether the truth may not be on the other fide. It is to no purpoſe to 
alledge to ſuch people the moſt invincible reaſons, to preſs them with ex- 
preſs declarations of Scripture, or with unanſwerable objections; for ei- 
ther they do not attend to all this, or if they examine thoſe reaſons and 
objections, it is with a mind full of prejudices, and refoly*d before-hand - 
to think them frivolous, and not to alter their ſentiments. ' Tbey ſatisfy 
themſelves with ſome ſorry argument, or wretched anſwer. If any 
ſcruples and difficulties remain, they ſhake them off in a trice, and ſet 
their conſcience at reſt, with this conſideration, that they follow the 
common opinion; they make no doubt but that they are ſafe, as long as 
they fide with the greater number. Beſides, the advantages of the world 
which may be obtain'd' by the adhering to the general opinion, would 
fully determine them, if they were not determin'd before, and they eaſily 
perſuade themſelves, that their ſpiritual welfare and the truth are to be 
found in that party, which agrees beſt with their temporal intereſt. 
2. Cuſtom is likewiſe, the chief obſtacle to the reſtoring of order in 
the Church. I could here make a long article, if I would mention all 
the defects, which may'be obſerved in the ſtate of the church and of 
religion, with relation to order. But having done this already in the be- 
ginning of this ſecond part, I ſhall only in general, that nothing con- 
tributes ſo much to the maintaining of diſorder as cuſtom does. The 
moſt beneficial laws and inſtitutions are look d upon as dangerous inno- 
vations, when they are not authorized by practice: men dare not ſo much 
35 attempt to introduce them. On the other hand, uſeleſs or ill practices, 
are thought ſacred eſtabliſhments, as ſoon as they are confirmed by time 
and cuſtom, If men do but endeavour to lay aſide ſome ceremony, to 
make ſome alteration in a liturgy, or in the form of divine-ſerviee : it 
ſeems to many, that the very eſſence of religion is ftrutk at, Thus it 
happens that abuſes which are'palpable, and acknowledged by all men of 
ken ſubſiſt for whole ages and cannot be reformed, | | 
he difficulty of reviving the apoſtolical diſcipline, and of reſtoring 
Church-government and the miniſtry of paſtors, to the ſtate they ought 
to be in, proceeds from the ſame cauſe. Becauſe a certain form of ec- 
cleſiaſtical government and diſcipline, obtains in a country, it is pre- 
tended to be the beſt and moſt perfect, in which nothing is to be altered, 
and thoſe are not ſo much as heard, Who oy the eſtabliſhing of 
another, If any one thinks it a fault to ſuffer ſcandalous finners in the 
boſom of the Church, if he thinks that they ought to be excommunicated, 
and that Chriſtians ought to maintain no familiar intercourſe with them; 
though ſuch a man has the laws of the apoſtles on his fide, yet he ſhall be 
called an innovator. Though he ſhould plainly ſhew the inconveniences 
of the ordinary practice, and the neceſſity of diſcipline, from Scripture, 
from the pattern of the firſt Chriſtian ages, and by the moſt convincing 
- ; ns tl arguments ; 
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III. Example and cuſtom have a great force, eſpdcially:inithoſe things 


arguments; pet cuſtom will Kill be urged aguinſt him; 


* + lifes 


ſhall} give place to. common uſage, and the preſent practice hall 


whieh-concery manners. Men are not altogether ſugb flaves;to.cuſton 
in matters of opinion about religion, becauſe opinions are ſhut up within 
the heart, but in practical things and in manners, there ate fe men h 
are not carried away by the ſtream of the multitude. People hin em 
delves excuſed from the obſervation of the plaineſt and the anoaſt}Gaered 


duties, as ſoon as they cannot obſerve them N eu- 
ſtom, and ſo they conform to the common uſe how bad ſoeuer it may be. 
Tbaſe who condemn the vicious and corrupt manners of the age, and 
practiſe he rules of the Goſpel, who ſor inſtance ahiſtain from ſwearing, 
and reprove thaſe Who do it, who make ſcruple of dying and af tram. 
greſſing tbe rules of their duty; are look d anon in the marld as humour. 
—  eople, and ſtigmatized with adious names and imputations,” if 


they plead the expreſs commands of Chriſt and his apoſtles 3 inſtead af 
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giving up iithe cauſe, men will rain the Seripturey and byiforcetl;expli- 
gations and imnious glaſſes, ondeavour to fut a ſenſe. upon ãt mhich may 
favour che ordinary, practice. While piety dares nat bew itiſalf, vice i 
zeſpe&ed, and bad men carry ãt boldly every whete, becauſe the num bets 
are of their fide. Maximus directly oppoſite to the. moral precepts/af.cur 
Saviour, are not only received and tolerated, but they are deferided.as in- 
mogent, for this ſingle reaſon, that the .generality of men .approve aid 
pradtiſe them. This might be confumed by innumerable anſtances. 
We gan hardly imagine any thing more contrary to the precepts gf 
the Goſpel, than that worldly Jife which is led by many Chriſtiang. Thi 
ſpend their whole: time in the cates of the hody, they wear cut theit le 
in idleneſs, gaming, pleaſures and divertiſements; they deny themſalues 
mothing, they make it their ſtudy to live luxutiquſly. and to gratiſy them 
ſelues. This kind of life is inconſiſtent with , piety, but becauſe .it ob- 
tains among perſons of the higher rank, it is very hard to. perſuade that 
who follow it, that they ought to quit it. It is by alledging common 
practice, that men defend a ſoft and ;effeminate life, -faſhions-contrary v 
chaſtity and modeſty, the too great familiarity of the ;young perſons of 
Hothſenes, the reading of ill books, the plays which wound honeſty aud 
religion, fcandalous diverſions, and n the moſt en · 
&icing:baits and allurements to vice are to he met with, and where the 
minds of young people receive the moſt dangerous impreſſions: all that 
things, I ſay, are-detended by cuſtomn. 41-46 
So that when luxury, and expenſiveneſs and ſtate in apparel, eating, or 
Furniture, are once eſtabliſned; we. endeavour to no purpaſe to bring mei 
to Chtiſtian moderation, and to , baniſh that multitude. of ſcandals an 


vices, hielr muſt needs attend ſuch kind of exceſſes. Thus in fone 


the point of falſe honour, to Rick at nothing that can promote one's fu. 


nations here drunkenneſs is in vogue, it is in vain to oppoſe ſo ici 
a cuſtom. In ſpite of all that can be ſaid againſt drunkenneſs and s- 
temperance, people are ſo fat from parting with that vice, that. then f 


there is no: ſin in being drunk. NE Tt ; 
To put up no injuries, to indulge revenge; to be tenger and nice upm 


- tun 
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CAUSE VI. Corruption of Chriftians. = | 283 
to aſſume all to diſguiſe one's ſentiments, and to ſupplaat 
* all theſe 4 — which are followed without ſcruple, becauſe 
they are authorized by. uſe, and by the falſe opinions of men. It would . 
ſignifie nothing to alledge to thaſe who are — with ſuch —— | 
Vat the Goſpel enjoyns us concerning nce, forgiving -of in 
humility, au eee charity; morals will not — — ue 
as hearkened to, theſe matters are otherwiſe determined £9 
cuſtom» By the. ſame reaſon i it is pretended, that in oſices, in trade, in 
arts and in the various profeſſious of liſe; every: aol Which is 1 
practiſed hy men in thaſe ſeveral. callings, may dawfullybe dene. ö 
even an oath is not ſufficient to undeceive.people ; malt 9 
oaths and regulate their conſciences hy the examples —— they uſe 


all the methods of Lt: which —..— introduced, wehen eng. 
whether are 


When 1. ere "af — — 2 example, 1 00 got. Only mend that 
which is N general uſc, but that likewiſe ich. is autb orig 
by men in credit ality. of perſons produces the ſame effect that 
great numbers, do; the quali example has ſometimes as much forces as 


the — et A multitude. All chat is done and ;appoved of by 
princes, great 50 magiſtrates, and perſons of quali. is a lay to a great 
many people. number of conſiderable perſags, -who join cheir 

endeavours to bring a Aike. into faſhion, is enough to make: it in a 

litle time to be. generally followed, how-bad ſoever it may be. This is 

ſo commonly ſeen, that I think it needleſs to give inſtances of it. - 

I ſhall add three conſiderations, which deſerve a very particular atten- 
tion; I have already touched them by the by, but I Il propoſe chem 
more diſtinctly here. 

1. That common opinion, that it is neceſſary. to embrace the. ſeati- 
ments and the ways of living which are received in the world, is that 
which makes corruption ſpread and inſinuate itſelf every where, Men 
make it a law to themſelves, and repute it honourable to compIVY wien 
cuſtom. It is laid down for a. maxim, that we muſt live as others do, 
and accommodate our ſelves to the faſhions which are eſtabliſhed; and 
that it would make us ridiculous, if in behaviour and manners We. ſhould 
differ from the age and the place we live in. I do not abſolutely reject 
this maxim, becauſe it is capable of a very: god ſenſe. A « ian 
ſhould not profeſs, an unſociable piety: he may lawfillly obſerwe Certain 
decencies, and comply to a certain degree withithe opinions and manners 
of thoſe he converſes with ; nay, he qught to do chis for the inteteſt of re- 
lcion and piety, But ſuch a compliance and ſuch regards become cri- 
minal, when they engage him to act againſt duty and conſcience. x 
the caſio be bad, he ought to depart ſrom it, and —— ſpite of it, 
wnatſoever God commands; he does not deſerve the name of a Chriftian 
who has not the courage to 1 this. 

And yet few people. are capable of this reſolution, the gteateſt part is 
overcome by the temptation of the multitude; the regard they bear to 
the example and judgement. of others, produces in them a falſe ſhame 
which hinders them from doing their duty, and grompts them to evil 
notwithſtanding all the checks of conſcieuce. And nothing is ſo fatal 
and pernicious in the ſtate of the who thus VII With cuſtom, 2s 
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chat they become ſuch habitual ſtaves to it, that they are no moje able 
to alter their conduct. When a man is once got into à certain cork te 
. of life in the world, he purſues it, and he is ſtill engaging deeper zug it 
till at laſt he comes under a kind of impoſſibility of leaving it tho" he 1 
would; becauſe in order to that, he muſt break off thoſe ties and engage. t\ 
ments, which he has been contracting for a great while; he muſt with. tt 
draw from divers companies, and enter quite upon another way of lving; th 
Now it is very ſeldom, if ever, that people can reſolve upon all this.” - n 
2. Even thoſe perſons who are well diſpos'd, are ſhaken by example fa 
and cuſtom : I ſaid fomething of this in the chapter of falſe ſhame. 4 a 
t many are ſatisfied, that the ſide of the multitude is not the beſt, and 
t the manners of the age do not agree with religion; but they dare de 
not fwerve from cuſtom, the fear of being hated, reproached, or deſpiſed, ar 
reſtrains them, and frequently extorts ſinful compliances from them. ot 
1 ſhall take notice to this purpoſe of what happens every day to 50 el 
people, whom parents have endeavoured to breed up to piety and'good m 
manners. When they firſt $0 out of their father's houſe, they are wi 


aſhamed and afraid of doing ill things, ſin raifes fome kind of horror in fu 
them. With theſe diſpoſitions they launch inte the world, they are placed pl 
either in the army or at court. And there they do not find thoſe maxim wi 


of piety practiſed which have been infufed into them, but they have only ob 
i} examples before their eyes. They ſee there perſons who have been to 


recommended to them for patterns, of whom they are to learn how to ex 
behave themfelves, upon whom their promotion and fortunes depend, and me 
-who are reputed honeſt men; they ſee fuch perſons I ſay living in alicen- thi 
tious manner. This at firſt ſurprizes and troubles them, their conſeience th 


holds out for a while, but example does inſenſibly leflen in them the ab- 8a. 


| Horrence of vice, their good diſpoſitions vaniſh in a little time, and at laſt be 
they ſwim with the ſtream, they embolden themſelves in ill things, and a j 
they become finiſhed libertines. They do in like manner drink in the pel 
atheiſtical ſentiments, which commonly are in faſhion among perſons af ren 
quality. If they are but told, that men of wit and quality do not believe 
a thing, or, that they entertain any opinion; that is enough to make bad 
them embrace that opinion, and queſtion the truths of religion. the 
3. In the laſt place men are apt to think that if cuſtom does not jultify liſh 
it does at leaſt excuſe vice, and that if they do amiſs in the following the is t 
general practice, it is but a ſin of infirmity which God will not take of 
notice of. This is the laſt refuge of a great many perſons z they will but 
own, that men's manners are very much depraved, 42 that there is little 1 
of true piety among them, but they will ſay; this is the faſhjon now- love 
2-days, this is the way of the world, and he cannot be very guilty, who does thei 
only what others do. Nay, ſeveral men who are not libertines, and who ſoey 
fee what ſhould be done for the good of the Church, and the promoting whi 
of piety, fancy themſelves under no obligation to oppoſe cuſtom. I heir agai 
excuſe is, That it ſignifies nothing to ftrive againſt a torrent. 80 th BN thei 
goth and timorouſneſs together, magnifying the difficulties which ther JN leaſt 
imagination repreſents to them, they make no efforts, and they let thing B 
go on at the uſual rate. While cuſtom corrupts and blinds ſome, it in. 
rimidates and diſcourages others; and thus vice and diſorder are fil 
" raking deeper Wees Send... : 


Now 
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Cavss VI. Corruption of Chriftians. 284 
Now two ſorts of remedies may be applied to this cauſe of corruption, 
to wit, particular and general remed ie. SES tat” 
The particular remedies are thoſe cautions which every body ought to 
uſe, to prevent his being ſeduced by example and cuſtom. There are, 
two principal means for a man to keep himſelf free from this ſeduction, 
the firſt is to avoid ill examples as much as poſſible, to withdraw from 
thoſe converſations, and to abſtain from thoſe imployments which draw 
men into ſin, and to chuſe a kind of life which may not engage us too 
fr into the world; and on the contrary, to ſeek after g examples, 
and to be converſant with virtuous perſuns . 
But as, notwithſtanding all - theſe cireumſpections, we cannot avoid 
being often tempted by ill example, ſo we ought in the ſecond place ta 
arm and fortify our ſelves againſt this temptation; by ſtrongly poſſeſſing 
our minds with the ſentiments which religion inſpires. I have 
elſewhere, what 1 a Chriſtian ought to make of cuſtom and 
men's opinion. It is evident, that God · having ſet us a law, by which he 
will judge us, and having given us the knowledge of that law, and power- 
ful encouragements to make it the rule of our deportment; neither exam 
ple nor the judgement of the world, can any ways excuſe us from doing 
what God commands, or deliver us from the puniſhment which our dii- 
obedience deſerves. Thoſe who have a greater regard to cuſtom than” 
to their duty, are ſo much the more inexcuſable ; becauſe the Goſpel 
expreſly forbids us, to govern our ſelves by the practice or example of the 
men of the world. St. Paul exhorts Chriſtians + Not to be conformed to 
this preſent world, not to walk after the courſe of this world, not to follow 
ther men's way living; to renounce the world and the luſis of it, Our 
Saviour enjoyns his diſciples, To avoid the wide gate and the broad way 


| the multitude, and to ſtrike into the narrow path which is walked in but by 


a few, Theſe are reflections, which every man who believes the Goi- 
pel, ſhould frequently and ſeriouſly. make, and which ſhould ſerye him for 
remedies againſt the temptations ariſing from example and cuſtom, * - * 
There are other general remedies, which tend to leſſen the number of 
bad examples, and to alter the cuſtom and uſages which are contrary to 
the Chriſtian religion. For tho' it may ſeem, that to go about the abo- 
liſaing of that which, is eſtabliſhed, by a general cuſtom and a long uſe, ' 
is to attempt an impoſſibility ; and tho we cannot expect that this cauſe 
of corruption ſnould be entirely removed, yet the difficulty is not ſo great, 
but that it might in ſome meaſure be overcome. E 
Fhis we might have reaſon to hope for, if firſt, thoſe ho know and 
love their duty would diſcharge it with courage, and if they did add to 
their knowledge a zeal ſupported by prudence and firmneſs... How great 
ſoeyer the degeneracy of men may be, there is ſtill ſomething in virtue, 
which attracts their reſpect and their love. The endeavours of good men 
againſt vice, are always attended with ſome ſucceſs: if the benefit f 
weir exhortations and good examples does not reach far, they may at 
leaſt be uſeful to their families and their acquaintance. > 


But ſomething more than this is requiſite to reform general cuſtoms 


p 


7 Rom. xii. Eph. ii. and iv. IA. u. Mat. vii. 13. 14. 


* See Part I. Cauſe III. Art, II. 4, &c. Cauſe V. Art. II. about the end- 
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i Dl 
and ptactioes; and none can do this more cafify and effectuayg an 
thoſe who are raiſed above other men, and who are in pubſe ee 
F fay therefore ſecondly; That if Chriſtran princes mrs Sa Ates Would 
uſe their authority to this end, and be exemplary themſelves, the cor 
ruptiof of che world would cofiffderably abate, ar Poon o 
neither be ſo frequent nor ſo forcible as they are. It is in their power 
to baniſn the greateſt part of thoſe cuſtoms whith ate ebnen y re 
ceived, and to eſtabliſ contrary ones. The care an#&exattpl©of paitors 


are like wiſe à moſf effcacious remedy. If they did inflruct "Chrilfane 
as they ought, if they did oppoſe the corruption of 8 Wich the pure 
merims of che Gofpel, if they cd ſet themſelves ür Wuſth, if they 
did endeavour in public and in private, to bring all thoſe that err ine 
the way of truth, if they applied themſelves to the inſtrucking of youth 
and if their manners were edifying and exemplury, there is'r16 doubt bir 
chat they would foon ſtop the cufrent of vices 211d" fands. It Mould 
be their eef care ro oppoſe abuts and ill ctrſtoms in their beginnings; 
beeauſe when they have once taken root, the remedy is much mort 
fteult. In fine, as cuſtoms are eſtabliſhed by degrees, ſo they are not 
abotifhed'2ll at once, and therefore thofe who do net fueceed at firm 
good a deſign, ought not preſently to be diſcouraged and to grow af, 
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EIS is che laſt Cauſe of Corruption which I fall tention, but 
*Y without queſtion, it is one of the moſt general and of the nol 
numbers of rotions and fentiments which ate commonty receivel 
among melt, und which are the privciples of their sctions, diffuſe dhe. 
Relves into the world : and 26 it is impoſſible but that among an inn 
of books; A gtent many trot be bad, fy it is certain, that books contri | 
pute very Mach to the kecpiig up of cortupton. If men; us WE hive 
ſhewed in the precedent chapters, are ignorant and füll of prejudices, if 
they weer Ide and impious notions coneerning religion, if grant deſets 
ate obfetvable, both in the Hves of Chrifkians and im che Rate ef the 
Church in general ; if the people are il inſtructed, and ehildren are f 
eduexted, the'Exuſe' of all theſe diſorders is partly to be found in books 
I #5 therefore 4 moſt important ſubject which 1 am to handle i abs 
chapter, but it is Rkewiſe # very large one by reaſom of the ous 
multitude of books; which I might have an „ nes? ſpeak of here. 
But I muſt confine my ſelf to chat Which is moſt material to be ſuid upon 
Aris hend. 1 Hall fpexk, 1. Of ill books. And, 2. Of books of religiös 
_ Phe number of bad books is infinite, and it would be very hard to gin 
a catalogue of them; but I think that among all the ſorts of ill books 
abe do greater miſchief in the world, that either thoſe 2 
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icreligion and impfety, or-thoſe which axe impure and u fly "lhe wy 
attack firh, and the other corrupt manners 

1. The moſt dangerous of all heoks are thoſe. which attack relig on, 
ſuch are not only all the books of Atheiſts atid Deiſts, but ſuch ate Ii 
wiſe all thoſe works which tend to overthrow-gt her the authority of — 
holy Seripture, or the facts and ines of * the difference 
between virtue and vice, or an other prineiple 
in the fame; order the books which introduce 2 and the deſign 


of which is; . render ho en . Bait or mae uncertain and g 


dubious. 12 "_ 

Thoſe books in which impiety appears, bare-faced, are not ths wa 

-rnicious. Few perſons ever durſt maintain Atheiſm; only, ys: of deny 
directly, the fundamentals of religion. And beſides avowed Atheiſts and 
Peiſts 1 * not many followers: Their opinions raiſe. horrour, and a 
man's mind rebels againſt them. But thoſe men, who tho they do not 
openly eſpouſe the cauſe of impiety, but pretending all the while that they 
acknowledge the exifterice of a God. 


principal truths of faith; | thoſe men, I ſay, —_ a much more fubtil 


* 


Trank alſo 


and a religion; do yet ſhake the 


and dangerous poiſon and this may he partic T4 ſaid. of the Scepticks, 


In the main they drive at the ſame thing, with the Atheiſts, they aſſault 
religion with! the ſame weapons,” and make the ſame objections. There 
is only this difference, that the Atheiſt decides the queſtion. ies, 
whereas the Sceptiek after he has muſſered up all the objections of the 


Atheiſt and ſtarted a thouſand: ſcruples, leaves in ſome. manner the 3 | 


tion undeternſined; he only inſinuates that there is no ſolid anfw 


thoſe difficulties, and then he concludes with a falſe modeſty, * ally ; 
us that he dares not embrace either fide, and that- which way ſoever a 


man turns himſelf, he meets with nothing but obſcurity. and uncertainty; | 


this differs little from Atheiſm, and at does naturally lead to incredulity. 
It is an aſtoniſhing thing, that lug 1 


ciples on han NG 8 21 : 
religion, ſhould have-; 
The enemies f Chriſti 
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throat, or give him an alms? The ſubtilties of 9 6 ky fo 
- thing againſt facts which are well averred, or ag ainſt nit 


every thing was believed; but that ſince men hate begun to 


credit of the Chriſtian religion. 
But it will be ſaid, That thoſe who 


fun ? To this nothing elſe can be ſaid, but that ſuch men are not 6 
knowing and perſpicacious as they ſhould be, or that they do not make 
that uſe which they ought of their parts and judgment. I confeſs, that 
indeed that a man muſt have ſome parts and ſubtilty to be able t0 find t 
difficulties every where. But that man makes à wretched” Uſe of hs p 
parts, when they ſerve him only to wrangle about the moſt certain truths, d 
Thoſe which the Infidels call ſtrong objections againſt the truths of ti 
faith, are but for the moſt part vain ſubtilties and meer flights of wit, 5 
which may be uſed alike upon all forts of ſubjects. That we may be con- 1 
vinced of this, I ſhall only name here ſome of thoſe truths or matters of | 
E which are thought unqueſtionable, and which no man, tho' he had | w 
à mind, can doubt of It is certain that che ſame objections by which the tr 
Infidels attack religion, may be turned againſt ſuch truths or matters of 1 
fact. The ſubtilties of ſcepticiſm may puzzle a man, who ſhall main- bs 
tain, that there was heretofore an emperor at Rome called Auguſtus, * ti 
Who ſhall believe with all mankind that parents ought to love their chi of 
dren; and that it would be a fin to murder a poor wretch who is beg nit 
ging an alms; I ſay, a man, who maintains theſe truths, may be hard th 
to it, before he can get rid of all the queſtions of a captious ſophilter. * 
But does it follow from thence that this man is miſtaken?” Is it to be "he 
imagined that a man can doubt in good earneſt whether or not there thi 
was ever at" Rome an emperour named Augu/tus, or whether 'parent | 
ought to love their children ? Will any ever be ſo extravagant as to be. Wn c 
lieve ſeriouſly, that it is indifferent whether we can cut à poor mans * 


thoſe natural 
mers, which are common to all mankind. religion is founded 
upon facts, and its principles are in part natural truths and 3 
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' Philoſophical knowledge is very 
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ver be able tod 3B b i 0 2169s 015-19 rrda oval mr mars 
h much extolled by ite Iofidals f Aay 
in reaſoning, and yet they viſibly xun 
counter to right reaſon, and tranſgreſs the rules. which true philoſophy 
ſcribes. It is contrary; to teaſon, to judge that a thing is falfs er du- 
ious, becauſe there are ſome diſſiculties in it 3 it ought to he conſidered, 
that no man knows all things, or is able to anſwer all objeRtions, and 
that what ſtems obſcure to one man, Will appear very clear te angther. 
When we have reaſons on the other hand to believe that a ting is grne, 
when its proofs are ſtronger aud more numerous than its Aifffelties- 
and when there are proofs which upon other occaſions/are: lullicient to 
determine our judgment, true fenſe.reqyiyes that we ſhould yield, td ſuch 
an evidence. This method is particuly 


pretend chiefly to à great exactneſe 


f — 5 followed, when the mat 
ter in queſtion is of ſome moment. In things we are wont to go- 
yern ourſelves by the greater evidence, and to chuſe the ſafer ſide. 
What can be therefore more irrational, than to hazard eternity aud te 
queſtion the truth of religion, upon ſuch conſiderations as would have no 
weight wh us, and as would not ſtop us a minute in the ordinary Affairs 
of this life ? $ eib 1 


Further, it is contrary to the rules of good ſenſe, to paſs a judgment 


wpon thoſe things of which we have no diſtiact idea, or which we do net 
thoroughly Know. Men who can give no account of the operations of 


their ſouls, or of a hundred things, they fee before their eyes, Will yet 


talk at random about the manner in which God acts, or foreſees future 


erents; about what God ought or ought not to have done for the orderly. 


diſpoſing of all things; about the ends which that ſupreme Being propoſes 
to it ſelf, and about the meaus which may conduce to thoſe ends. This 


is the height of extravagance and temerity, and yet ĩt is at this rate, that 


the Infidels rcaſon. bod or „ 1101 ah bel 

I muſt add beſides, that men of parts are ſubject to the ſame paſſions 
with the vulgar, and that thoſe paſſions hinder. them from diſcetning the 
truth, Theſe makers of. abjections who ze Fa? politneſs and wit, 
are not generally ſound at heart, but they love-licentioulneſs ; they are 
not addicted perhaps to à groſs and ſhameful, but to a more refined liber- 
tiniſm; they obſerve à littie decorum, but they do not reliſh. the maxums 
of devotion and piety, and they cannot endure to be tied to them. Va- 
nity has likewiſe a great ſhare in their opnqꝗ t. A great many imagine, 
that it is for their credit to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the vulgars and 
not to believe the things which are believed by the people: and when they 
have once embraced this way and ſet up for Scepticks in the world, they 


think themſelves bound in 2 of honour, to maintain that character. 


Men of knowledge are fometimes governed by many prejudices, and 


falſe motives, A preconceived- notion or a; meer circumſtance is ſuſh- 
cient to determine them to the embracing of an opinion. What has 
been ſaid of the conduct of princes, may be applied to the, opinions and 
hypotheſes of the learned. Wars and ſuch other great events, upon 
which the fate of nations depend, and which make ſo much ſtir in the 
world, do not always proceed _—_ wiſe and mature deliberation; ſome- 


Vor. VI. 


hich we mult needs feel and believe at all times, He that wonld. de: 
— religion muſt confute thoſe facts and ſentiments, and infidelity; will” 
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are more dangerous than theſe, and that to have the confidence df pub 
' lifhing them, is a-ſuperlative degree of impiety. xy. 


'they are but the effect of a' paſſion, of a humour, or bf "ſome vw: 


cular cireumſtance. Thus it is with the learned: we thidk tas wal of 


them, if we fancy that they are always determined by the greater weight 

of reaſon. The motives which prompt them to maintaitt” certain” opi- 

nions, are often very flight, They are not ſenſible of this; they think 

themſelves guided by reaſon, and they do perceive the'true-principle-of 

their actions or judgments. If Infidels did ſtrictiy examine themſelves, 

they would find perhaps, that their ſcruples were firſt 'raiſed/ and hay 

been maintained ſince, either by ſome book they read when they were 

young, or b the love they had for ſome perſons, or by their averſion to 

others, or by ſome ill treatment they have met with, or by the praiſes 

which have been given them for their wit, or by ſome prejutice they have | 
conceived againſt religion in general, when they heard it ill defended; 
or againſt certain tenets which a particular to the ſociety "they live in, 
and manifeſily abſurd; or by ſome other motion of this nature 
II we call to mind in the laſt place, what has been ſaid in the begin- 
ning of this treatiſe, to wit, That few Chriſtians apply themſelves fin. - 
cerely to the ſtudy of the general truths, and of the principles of faith; 

we ſhall not wonder that among ſo many, who never inquired into the 
proofs of religion, ſome ſhould be inveigled by the objections of liber- 
tines, and fall into infidelity, _ _ © LOOT 
I have in a manner ſtept out of my way; but this digreſſion is not im · 
pertinent, ſince theſe conſiderations may ſerve as a remedy againſt i. 
credulity and ſcepticiſm, which ſome authors would fain eſtabliſh by their 

writings. | e Regt e 
| e think that every body ſhould abhor thoſe impious books, 
but yet they are read and liked by many perſons. Youn people eſpe + 
cially, who for the moſt part love novelty, and are inclined to-vadity and 
licentiouſneſs, do eaſily imbibe the principles which are ſcattered through 
ſuch. books: they are impoſed upon by the genteelneſs, the wit, and fone 
kind of learning which they commonly find there: being dot wel 
grounded in religion, they are ſtruck with the reaſonings of Infidels; the 
very firſt objection puzzles them; they begin to doubt of many thing, 
and in a little time they become thorough- paced Scepticks. I ley: 
any one to judge, what effects this may produce in an age fo prone to 
vice as this is, and if young people can avoid being corrupted, when 
they are no longer reltrained by religion and conſcience. There is w ; 
condition more remedileſs, nor is there any ſtate more deplorable, tha 
When incredulity is joined with diſſoluteneſs of manners. People tha 
are hardly to be reclaimed ; age and ill life fortify their doubts and ſe] 
ples, and they continue in that ſtate to their dying day. This is tot 
fruit which many reap from the reading of thoſe pernicious books, Wt} 
it is not all the miſchief which is occaſion'd by ſuch writings. Thy 
may fall into the hands of many who have no great compaſs of knor: 
ledge, and beget ſeveral ſcruples in the minds even of good men. Alt 
thelſe reflections, I make no doubt but it will be granted, That 'no book 


* . 


II. The books I have now. ſpoken of, aſſault religion ah piety in g. 
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vices. There are others which tho' they do not attack the principles of - 
faith, do yet introduce licentiouſneſs of manners, It would be a Jon 
work, if I ſhould” ſpecify here their ſeveral ſorts, which are as many a: 
there are vices, paſſions, or received errors among, men: this is a detail 
which I cannot enter into. Being then forced to ſtint myſelf, I hall 
only ſpeak of, impure books; and I chuſe this particular ſpecies of ill books, 
becauſe the number of theſe is not only very great, but becauſe they are 
thoſe likewiſe, which do moſt generally corrupt men. 
Their number is prodigious. ' Firft we have the obſcene books of the 
Heathens, which are not only read by men, but are put likewiſe into the 
hands of youth. Some people are ſo infatuated with theſe books, that th 
fancy one cannot be a maſter of the Greek or Latin, unleſs he has readall 
the obſcenities written in thoſe two languages; which is as extravagant an 
opinion, as if a man ſhould pretend, that whoſoever deſigns to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the French, or of any other living language, and 
to be able to ſpeak and write elegantly in it, muſt read all the lewd poems 
and all the ſcandalous books which this age has produced, © 
Secondly, Beſides impure books of Pagan authors, we have thoſe that 
are writ by Chriſtians. * The world is over-run with books of this ſtamp, 
their number increaſes every day, and their amazing multitude is one of 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of the extreme corruption of the times. It is the 
laſt degree of impudence to write in that ſtyle, and then to diſperſe it in 
the world by the preſs: the diſſolution muſt needs be very great, When 
this is done ſo freely and fo often as it is in this age. Nothing ean be 
imagined more laſcivious or execrable than ſome books which have been, 
and ſtill are publiſhed from time to time: Paganiſm did never produce 
any thing more abominable upon the head of impurity; than ſeveral works 
which were hatch'd in the very boſom of Chriſtianity; ſo that in this re- 
ſpect Chriſtians have no cauſe ro reproach Heathens, © © | 


1 ” . } 
* 


Theſe deteſtable books are not the only impure ones, 


* 


or perhaps the 

more dangerous; vaſt numbers of others àre current in the world. 
What are > many books of love and gallantry, ſo many ſcandalous no- 
vels either feigned or true, and ſo many licentious pieces of poetry, but 
the productions of that ſpirit of impurity and diſſoluteneſs Which prevails 
in this age? Nay, even books of learning which treat of ſerious ſubjects, 
have a mixture of impurity. This infection is diffuſed through all ſorts 
of books, and appears every day in ſome new ſhape. 5 
As the number of impure books is great, ſo their effect is moſt per- 


- 


nicious; and none ought to wonder that I ſhould aſſign theſe books as 


one of the general cauſes of corruption. No bad books are more gene- 
rally read than theſe, none can with more reaſon be called publick foun- 
tains of vice and diſſoluteneſs. The miſchief they do in the world can- 
not be imagined. They prove to an infinity of perſons, but eſpecially 
to young people, ſchools of licentiouſneſs. It is by the reading of them, 
that youth learn to know and. to love vice. That age is prone to plea- 
ſure and to every thing that gratifies ſenſe and that inclination. is ſo. 


much the ſtronger, becauſe it is cheriſhed and fortified by an education 
altogether ſenſual, and becauſe young people for want of good inſtrue- 
tion, have not much piety, nor any great averſion to vice. From whence 


wemay eaſily judge, that they are ſuſceptible of thoſe paſſions which 4. 5 
. ; T 2 f | f ey . ti 
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1ifie ſedſualzty; and that it is bard for them to reſiſt thoſe” impreſſions 
Which the reading of impure. books conveys into their minds. We Teen 
fa, that uncleanneſs is commonly the: firſt ſin and the firſt pation which 
ſeduces men in their youth, and which engages them into. vice, for their 
whole life: for it ellen happens but that all the ages of fe, ein 
ſpice of the irregularities of out. 
And yet for all that, theſe books have their advocates. Many perde 
reckon, that there is no harm either in ng: or even in publiſhir 
them. If we believe ſome. authors, who infeèt the public with books 
full of obſcenities ; none but fantaſtical people, poſſeſſed with a ridiculous 
8 devotion, find fault with thoſe that write upon this ſabje, 
in defence of their opinion, they alledge this maxim, * To the pure 
all things are pure; as if St. Paul who does not allow Chriſtians fo much 
as to ſpeak an undecent word, did permit them to read and write thing 
which are contrary to modeſty, and may occaſion ſcandal : from this 
maxim they conclude, that there is nothing in thoſe books that offends | 
modefty or religion; and they proteſt that for their part, the reading of | 
chem does not defile their imagination. I do not know the particular | 
me of thoſe men's hearts; perhaps impure ideas and laſcivious ob- 
s, are grown ſo familiar to them, that they do no longer perceive, 
that ſuch ideas and objects make any impreſſion upon them... Bug it is 
unconceivable, how people can preſerve a_chaſte heart, when they delight 
in writing or reading filthy things. After all, tho' the reading of ſuch 
works ſhould have no ill effects upon ſome perſons, there are a gen 
many more who will make an ill uſe of them; and this is enough to make 
every man whothas any ſenſe of religion to deteſt impure books. 
What I have now ſaid will be granted by many, but it will be thought, 
that to rank books of love and gallantry among impure, books, and to | 
condemn the reading of them, is ſomething too ſevere. I confels, that 
all thoſe books. are not equally bad, and that ſome do not hurt modelty 
ſo viſibly as others do. But yet, there are not many, in which a ſpirit of 
impurity and licentiouſneſs may not be qbſerved. That love which make 


che ſubject of ſo many books, is nothing elſe at bottom, but an impure | 
and irregular paſſion, of which the Goſpel obliges us to ſtifle the vey 
firſt motions. What the world calls a meer intrigue of gallantry, is FF 
ſometimes à pretty large ſtept towards the ſin of adultery. Sin indeed 1 
may be diſguiſed in thoſe books under another name, and may be drels( = 
in a modeſt garb, but that makes it flide the more eafily into the mind. i 
It is dangerous to dally with things, which deſerve the utmoſt averhn 
a 


of a Chriſtian; and it is almoſt impoſlible but that the horrour of imp. 
rity and of every thing that comes near it, muſt inſenſibly abate, in al 
one who is addicted to ſuch: readings. There are two maxims in the 
Goſpel which * matter; the one is, + That we are te abtain m 
the appearance of rvil;'the other, that in things indifferent, we ought (0 
avoid whatſoever . may prove a fcandal or an occaſion of falling to 
body, eſpecially when the ſcandal may be foreſeen. © Now here is ﬆ is 
the appearance of evil; it is certain that divers perſons will make an il 
vie of thoſe books, and by confequence the reading and pobliſhing d. 
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Cavse VII. Carruftion e Cbriſtiant. 293 
But as if it were not enough to maintain, that the books. in queſtiun 
may be read without ſin ; it is pretended beſides, that the reading of them 
is uſeful and neceſſary to open the minds of young people. I do not 
deny but that it is a valuable quality to have quick and well-faſhioned* 
parts, but there are other books which-may'be read without danger, and 
which are much fitter to form the minds and judgments of young peo- 

„than books of gallantry, the reading of which, every body knows, 
hes often ſpoiled the minds of thoſe who were given to it. The greateſt 
miſchief that attends this kind of reading, is that it corrupts the heatt 
and ſullies the imagination; at the fame time that it opens the mind. 
Now it were better to have a little leſs of that faſhionableneſs and polite- | 
neſs of parts, which is fo much eſteemed i in een, then to acquirecit _ 
at the expence of one's innen, ij. 
But ſome people do not ſtop here. They — 6 far 4+ 46 fay, 
that theſe books are pſeful even iu reference to religion, and that they are 
roper to reſtrain. youth from vice becauſe we ſee in them the follies 
and misfortunes which irregular paſſions betray men into. I. can hardly 
think that this is alledged in earneſt. It is a ſtrange ſort of remedy 
againſt impurity, to make / agreeable- pictures of love, and to repreſent 
minutely, and in a natural and infinuating manner, all the pious | 
which that paſſion excites in thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it. We. 
be very ill acquainted with the tempers of men, and particularly of dung 
people, if we can fancy that the reading of fueh books, will put them 
upon moral refſections, and iaſpite them with an averſton to vice. Daily 
experience N tile that nothing 94 more winden . chan ſuch an | imaſſi- 
nation. 631346473 f 
It will be (aid; that at leaft thoſs bocks ought 00 e in which 
among love · matters and ſicentlous ſubjects, the reader meets with fine 
moralities; which may however ſer ve for a preſervative. But theſe books 
are not much better than the others; nay, I cannot tell whether they are 
not more dangerous. Thoſe morallties are very ill placed, and few peb- 
ple are the better for them. It is a very ſuſpicious kind of morality, | 
which comes from the pen of ' thoſe authors, who write indifferently: upon 
matters of love, and religious" ſabjects; whorſorhetimes ſeem to be liber- 
tines and ſometimes devour; who after they have faid -a hundred licen- 
tions things, given you the hiſtory of a great many diſorders, and related 
ſeveral ſcandalous paſſages; entertain you with devotion. and piety: this 
is a monſtrous mixture. © If thoſe authors were truly religious, they 
would forbear writing thoſe things which religion, condemis;'- and which 
ſcandalize the publick. Such /books'ar&particularly'fit-to confirm worldly - 
men in their opinion, that gallantry, provided at does not proceed to the 
higheſt degree of crimes” is no great ſin, and to per ſuade young people 
that they may eaſily grou devout hercafter, tho” they now ſpend their 4 
youth in libertiniſm. From all theſe gde nations I infer, that Het pe- 
ple ſay what they will, all the books Mich pre ſent their readers with im- 
Purity, either bare Faced, or under ſole vail,” are extremely pernieious.”. 
Having thus diſcourſed of itl books, I come now to the books of re- 
ligio, Tr way ſeem at firſt, that 1 ſhould rather ſeek in theſe the re, | 
medy, than the cauſe of corruption... Indeed the end of religious books 4 8 
ſhould be to baniſh corruption and ba gs picty'i in the world, and 1 
1 3 "here. ls 
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of divinity. 3. The books of morality. -:4- The books of devotion.” 


ture, do only obſcure and perplex the ſenſe of it. It would be tedious 


commentator ought in a manner to tranſport himſelf into thoſe place 
and times in which the ſacred authors lived. He ſhould fancy himſelf in 


2 do not obtrude forced, and very often, falſe gloſſes upon their readeta. 
of Scripture, with a mind full of prejudices. They explain it by de 


been as well acquainted with the truths. of the Goſpel as Chriſtians are; 


Pſalms, they fancy that David had in his thoughts all that divines hate 
- vented concerning juſtification ; and upon this ſuppoſal, what do they 00! 
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mere are many of chem which attack on and vice with 
and which may prove excellent preſervatives 2 — — 
the age. But I hope no body will take it amiſs if I ſay that there nee 
books of religion, which do not conduce much to * mug oof 
ety, nay that ſome- prove hind'rance to it. ' 

This I ſhall: now | endeavour to ſhew. I ſhall not fade as ay pr. 
ticular book, I will only offer ſome general conſiderations, which my 
readers may apply as they ſee cauſe. It is not my deſigu to rank 
bad books all thoſe works, to which ſome of the following: reflection u 
be applied. Some indeed are down right bad, but many are in feen 
reſpects good and uſeful tho' they have their faults; and as good boss 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed. from bad ones, {a+ is it no leſs neceſſary, toidif. | 
cern what is good in every book, from what is naught or uſeleſse. 

The books of religion which I think ought here to be taken notict of, 
are of four ſorts. 1. Thoſe which explain the Scripture. 2. Phe ;books 


I. It cannot be denied but that among the books of che firſt ſort there | 
are ſome very good ones, and that we have at this day great helps forthe - 
+underſtanding of the holy Scripture. But it ought likewiſe to be granted, | 
that ſome of thoſe books which are deſigned for the ex pouuding of Serip- 


to mention here all the defects of tha 1 of wridiag, 1 ſhalt: Hil: 
obſerve only the principal. 

. The firſt and the moſt eſſential 5 is > not expounding o, Sons 
according to its true meaning; and this fault, which is but too frequent 
in commentaries, proceeds chiefly from two cauſes : 1. That  expolitors 
do not apprehend the ſcope of the ſacred writers: and, 2.50 hy * 
enter with- prejudices upon the reading of Scripture. - e 
The true way to underſtand the Scripture, is, to know the E i, 
and never to ſwerve from that. Good ſenſe and piety, joyned With the 
ſtudy of languages, hiſtory, and antiquity, are here very ſerviceable. 4 


-their circumſtances, and conſider what their deſign was, when they ſpoke 
or writ; what perſons they had to deal with, and what notions,;know- } 
ledge or cuſtoms did then obtain. But thoſe who, being -ignorant. of 
theſe things, ſer about expounding the Scripture, can hardly do it with 
ſucceſs. It is a wonder if they do not miſs the true mark, and if the 


On the other hand, many authors apply themſelves to the examining 


pteſent notions of the world. Nothing is more uſual. with commentstun 
than to make the faithful under the Old Teſtament ſpeak as if they bal 
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and as if: thoſe queſtions and diſputes, which are treated in cominot- 
places of divinity, had been, agirated at that time. When thoſe expolr 
tors, for- inſtance, meet with the word righteous or righteouſneſs in tis 


fay, or what do they not make e e lay?. It has been obſemed ty 
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| ture a ſenſe that favours, the opinions of their reſpective ſects. This {pi- 
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| Autelt thipgs and weary * in conjectures and queſtions. | N 
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almoſt all commentators-are-partial, and endeavour to put upon the;Serip- 


rit of a party is chiefly remarkable in ſome of thoſe commentators which 
theſe laſt centuries have produce. 

2. The ſecond rule of a commentator ſhould be, to expound clearly 
and familiarly the literal ſenſe of Scripture,” andanever to have recaurle to 
2 myſtical expoſition, but in/thoſe places where the ſpirit of God directs 
us to look for it: and yet a great many authors do almoſt .imirely for · 
ſake the literal / ſenſe, to purſue my ſtical expliga tions. In their opinion; 
every thing is myſtical in the holy Scripture, eſpecially in the Old Teſta» 
ment. They are not contented with unfoldiog the true myſteries and pro · 
phecies which manifeſtly; relate to the times of the. Goſpel; hut they turn 
all things into figure. Theycfind myſteries, allegories, types and prophe- 
cies every where, even in itim plaineſt diſcourſes. This they call ſearch- 


and diving into the Sgriptures. But this: way of expaunding me 


— of God is a fountain of illuſtons: for as the floly Shoſt does ne 
explain thoſe; pretended myſteries, ſo they muſt; be put to their gueſſes and 
be beholden to their imagination for the diſcover of ithem; and he that 
is the moſt copious or lucky in his conjectures, ĩs the greateſt man. Now 
I leave any obe to judge, Whether commentators, who follow no other 
guide but their imagination, cal avoid being very; frequently; miſtaken, 
and giving a great many handles to libertines ang infidells. 
3. We are not to forget bere the ſchool-commentators, The holy 
Scripture ſhould: be expounded in a ſimple and popular manner ; and this 
cannot be denied, if we conſider that it was given for the inſtruction and 
the ſal vation of all men, and that the diſcourſes of Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
were addreſſed to the common people, and to ſuch perſons as were far 
from being philoſophers. Nothing / therefore ſeems: more repugnant to 
the deſign of Scripture, than to explain it philoſophically, and, which is 
worſe, according to the principles of a falſe philoſophy, as. divers com- 
mentators do. They make uſe of the method, notions, and terms of the 
ſchools, to find out the meaning of the ſacred writings. They apply to 
all ſubjects the rules preſcribed by the ſchool-men. They carefully di- 
ſtinguiſn in a text thoſe things which ate called in the ſchools Materia, 
Forma, Cauſa eſſicient, Ninit, Subjectum, Adjunclum, &. They ſeek in all 
reaſonings the Major, the Minor, and the concluſion, as if the Holy Ghoſt, 
inſpiring the ſacred authors, had followed the ſcheme of Ariſiotles logick, 
and had intended to make ſyllogiſms in mood and figure. I ſay nothing 
here of that ſpiric of diſpute and wrangling which runs through the ſcho- 
laſtical commentaries, not of the. falſe: ſenſes and metaphyſical, explica, 
tions, which they put upon the Seripture. Such books are obſtacles ra- 
ther than helps to the underſtanding of the word, of God; they are fit 
only to per plex what is clear, and to ſpoil divines and preachers, by tak · 
— from them that qualification they had molt need of, I mean, 
ene „ „„ Slogan roar ogra oy (Oe 2114.06 26 
4. Another very different way from that ſimplicity. with which the 
Scripture ſhould be handled, is the method of thole authors, who without 
neceſſity inſiſt upon all the cirsumſtances of a text, who ſift all the terms | 
of it, as if a myſtery did lurk in every word; who deſcend to the mi- 
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g cation ef words, to remark all their different acceptaneutg and 40 ts 
plain what is to be underſtood. by the words, Death, Faith; i e 


find out the ſenſe of a text by their oun induſtryz they conſult telt 
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ensctaeſt I very uſeleſs and infipid. It may be ſons 
clear a difficulty, to unfold an intricate meaning, and t Sh. 


rve the Ky 


cual fignification of words: but when the ſenſe is natural aud rab, aig | 


when the words are clear, to what purpoie ſhould a man infiſt upo all thoſe 
{lluſtradions ? What need is there for him to be always preſſiag the ſigni 


time that theſe terms occur. The true method is to purſue — | 
themſelves aud the meaning of a text, —ůů ů ——-—-— 
eee plow pliers BANE nan Wars 
8. Ie is the fault of many commencators:«to- be prolix'=and'' 60 lunge 
From every verſe, 1% gr word, they take oercaſion to run 
a common place, and to vent a multitude of notions, ſo thatüthey tell) 
give us ſermons, (diſſertations, or lectures of Yivinityy under the title ef 
commentaries, I do not abſolutely condemu diffus d commentaries; we 
meet ſometimes with good things in them, but we ſihd thers likewiſe 
great many which ſignifie nothing. When all is done, brevityytlearnchy 
and exadtneſs, are inſinitely to be preferred in a commeritary before pro- 
Huity and copiouſoeſs; ſuch length breeds obſcurity: 'andeotfuſion, it 
makes preachers lazy, it tempts them to fill their ſermons wich u hundred 
needleſs things, it brings them to a cuſtom of being ted ious9 of making 
digreſſions, and of paſſing by that which is/effenrial and fuld all /which 
Is. very far from promoting the edification of the church3vo »g,.s © 2 
Beſides; it is evident, That the defects of commemtafies contribus 
* mueh to the corruption of Chriſtians. The holy. .Seripture is the 
undation of religion and piety; but 'commentaries ate then ſtores ] 
which the ſenſe: of Scripture is drawn, and from which preachers com- 
mouly take the matter of their ſermons. Few of them endeavour % 


1 
e 


commentaries like oracles, and they blindly follow their deeiſtons ; it 1h 
tetefbre highly requiſite that theſe books ſhould not lead into error thoſe 
who have recourſe to them. When a blind man leads another, they both fall 
into the ditch, If then the guides, to whoſe conduct preacherb give d 
themſelves, are deceitful and falſe, the word of God will neither be we 
underſtood, nor well preached, and both preachers and peopte will . 

II. It is with divinity-books as with commentaries; ſome are ge, 
and others bad. The diverſity of opinions which we ſee among authors, | 
is'a proof of what I ſay; ſome maintain as divine truths, inge Win 
others reject as falſe and pernicious ſentiments 5 ſo that there muſt be ns 
ſmall error on one fide or the other. All divines will on the trüth e“ 
this remark 3 but it is here of no uſe, becauſe it does not deeide which 
books of divinity are good, and which are bad. Every body will pretend 
that the bad bocks are thoſe which teach a doctrine ebntrary to that 
which obtains in the-ſociety. to which be belongs. In order to know 
hb is in the right, or in the wrong, it would be neceſſary to Jaoge here, 
upon the ' merits of the cauſe, and to enter into the examination o All the 
controver ſies which divide Chriſtians. But this I will by no means take | 
upon me to do: it would be fitter for me to take hotiee of thoſe faults * 
which te common to the greateſt part of - divinity-books. 1 fhall e 
nothing but what muſt — owl by all the wan 
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tained: in thoſe Docks. 1 1% bo nip oe 
1. Almoſt all the achbors- who ener diviniry; have: — of it, 
the matter, a ſcience of meer ſpeculation; They eſtabliſh oertatn 


—— 2 their opinions they prove them as well as they - 


can; they treat of eontroverſies; and confute their adverſaries ; but they 


do not ſeem to have meditated much upon the uſe of the doctrines they 


teach, with relation to piety and ſalvation, They are very ſhort 


upon 
this head, which yet is the chiefeſt of all; they are not by half ſofolicitous 
to aſſert the duties as they are to maintain the truths of religion.” Now 


this is not teaching divinity. The deſiga of religion is to = 
how they onght to ſerve God, aud to make — holy and happy 

this was conſidered in the handling of divinityh/and- if care was taken to 
ſhew what relation all the parts of relig 
and to the holineſs and feſicity of man, there would be much more piety 


than there is how/Ymbiiſ Chriſtiams. Thoſe who ſtud) divinity would 
learn betimes to direct it to its true end; and this would likewiſe be 2 


means to diſtinguiſm materia from inſignificant points and queſtions; and 


party 3 and the refleffions am genen eee may perhaps be uf 
foie uſe 10 dreck wut Jadgetizent cunstaiag che doftrime: ib fals aua 


ion have to the glory alf Go 


to eaſe religion of alt tt -necdleſs diſputes, which are om rn 


cauſes of the corruption of Chriſtians,” 64 


2. What I have now ſaid leads — obfireaticn's which: 8 


that as ſeveral things might be left out of divinity- books, ſo other 

are wanting, which it would be neceſſary th add to them. For the pur- 
poſe, common plates do not inſiſt much upon the general truths and 
principles of religion. They ſcarce give us any inſtructin about Church 
diſcipline and goverumeht, or about th belief and practice of the firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity s ag for morality, it is there touched but very ſuper: 


ws > 


ficially. And yet theſe are eſſential articles in divinity the knowledge of | 


which is neceſſary to thoſe who are called to preach en eng 5 


a Church, or to direct men's'confeiences; 


3. Divinity-books' ate) ter the "moſt part, to ſeholaſtical. Tbe me- ; 


thod of the ſchool has been long in vogue; and tho the ſchoolmen's ways 


of handling divinity, may: juſtiy be looked upon as a defiance to ſenſe 


and religion; yet that method has prevailed to that degree, that for ſome 


ages it was not lawful to ſwerve from it. Of late years indeed the 


ſchool- men have loſt a great deal of their credit; and in divinity, as welt 


as in philoſophy, many perſons have no longer that blind deference for 
them which was paid heretofore: Vet, for all that, a great number :of 


divines do ſtill ſet up that method for their rule, and it is ſtill as it were 


ſacred in colleges and univerſities, Common-places to this duy ſavour 


too much of the barbariſm of the ſchools, and we find there but too mm 


remainders of that dry and erabbed theology, which had its birth in the 


ages of ignorance, © Inſtead of thoſe ſimple and clear ideas, which render 
the truth and majeſty of the Chriſtian religion ſenſible, aud which ſatisfie 


2 may's reaſon, — we meet with nothin in ſeveral 


bodies of divinity but metaphyſical notions, curious and needl e 2, 


diſtinctions, and obſeure terms. In a word, we find there loch intricate 
theology; that the very apoſtles themſelves, if they came into. the world 


again, would not be able: to underſtand it, without TEN of a * 5 
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"cular revelation. This ſcholaftick divinity; has done mote miſchief ts 


which confirms ſo many eccleſiaſticks in their ignorance; and: prej 


ſhould be added to them, and particularly theſe three; à general idea 


religion, than we are able to expreſs. t There is not auy thing that has 
more corrupted the purity of the Chriſtian religion, that Has mar g. 
ſeured matters, multiplied controverſies, diſturbed the peace of the 
Church, or given riſe to ſo. many hereſies and ſchiſms. This is the thing 
and which keeps them from applying themſelves 10 the ſolid Parts of 
divinity, and to that which is proper to ſanctify men. 
Now all theſe defects are viſible: cauſes of corruption, which may be 
proved by this ſingle conſideration, that it is in common- places that 
Church- men learn their divinity: ſuppoſe then that thoſe books do not 
give them a true idea of religion, what religion or what divinity can ſuck 
men teach their people ? Obe ſcholaſtick and injudicious author MfG 
in credit in a country, and ho is patronized by a profeſſor, is enough/ty | 
ſpoil the minds of young divines, and to bring into repute the moſt abſur  * 
and dangerous opinions and ſyſ tee. 

Tho catechiſms are not uſually reckoned among di vinity-hooks yet it 
will not be uſeleſs to: ſay ſomething of them here, ſome great men have 
beſtowed their pains upon works of this kind to very good purpoſe 3; and get 
in this reſpect there is till ſomething to be deſired for publick-edification, 
1. It is to be wiſhed that thoſe ſubjects ſhould only be treated in Sie- 
chiſms, which vught to be handled there, and that all the matters aud 
queſtions which are above the reach of the people and of children, 
which are not neceſſary to lalvation, ſhould be baniſhed from thence, 
2. That ſome eſſential articley, about which catechiſms are very rags 


the hiſtory of the bible; the main proefs of the fundamental. truths of te- 
ligion ; and an exact explication of the duties of morality. This laſt 
article is for the moſt part extremely neglected in catechiſms; nothing 


can be more dry and ſuperficial than what they ſay upon the decalague. 


3. It would be fitting to make ſome alteration in the method obſerved in 
catechiſms; for they are not all familiar enough; ſchool: terms or figura- 
tive phraſes are uſed in them; which either the people do not underſtand, 
or to which they affix falſe ideas. For inſtance, I would not have it ſaid, 
That the eucharift is the ſymbol of our ſpiritual nouriſbment, and of our union 
with Jeſus Chrijt : for beſides that this is not an exact definition, this ſtyle 
is not proper for a catechiſm. Theſe words {ymbol, ſpiritual nouriſhment; 
union with Jeſus Chrift, are figurative and obſcure: terms; would net the 
thing be plainer both to children and to every body, if we ſhould ſay, that 


the euchariſt is a ſacred action and ceremony, wherein Chriſtians eat 


bread and drink wine, which are diſtributed in remembrance of the death 
of Chriſt, and of the redemption wrought by him ? In thoſe works which 
are intended for youth and for the common people, it concerns an author 
to be clear and accurate, to omit nothing that is eſſential, to ſay nothi 

that is needleſs, to uſe plain and proper expreſlions,,..and 9 
nothing but What is natural and eaſy to be apprehended. Gatechilms | 


are deſigned to give children the firſt tinctures and ideas of religion: 


now thoſe ideas, we know, commonly ſtick by them as long as: they 
live; if then they are not clear and true, it is not poſſible for them ever 
to be well acquaimed with thei dig. 1 10 


Cay * VII. Corruption .of Chr ; 299 
III. The third ſort of books are thoſe of morality. This important 
part of religion which regulates manners, has been treated with a great 
deal of ſolidity and force in ſeveral extellent works. Nay, it is obſery- 
ed, That morality is more cultivated of late than it has been heretofore. 
But it were to be wiſhed that the gòuod bos of morality we have at this 
day, were of a more general uſefulneſs than they are. The beſt works 
of this kind, are above the people's capacity; There are various things 
in them, relating either to the reaſoning; part, the tum of thoughts, or 
the ſtyle, which cannot be underſtood, but by knowing and diſcerning 
perſons. Almoſt all the able men WhO write upon morals have this fault, 
That they ſpeak too much like ingenious men, and do not accommodate 
themſelves enough to the capacity of the readers. They do not conſi- 
der, that they ought to be uſeful to every body, that what ſeetns clear /to 
them, is. obſcute td the greateſt part of thoſe who peruſe their writings, 
and that a book of morality, Which is only underſtood by men of parts 
or learving, is of a very limited uſefulneſs. They ſhould: therefore, at 
leaſt in ſome of their works, endeavour to ſpeak in a; popular manner, 
and to handle matters with all poſſible clearneſs and ſimpliciiy. This 
would be no diſparagement to them, and the doing it well would 1 
think, require all the abilities, parts and talents, of the beſt writers: 
it is more difficult than it ſeems, to ſpeak or write in ſuch a manner, as 
that a man ſhall ſay all that is proper to be ſaid, and at the ſame time be 
Free 
But if there are good books of morality, there are many on the other 
hand, which have eonſiderable faults: in them, and thoſe faults are of 
great conſequence, becauſe morality ill explained, is capable of doing 
more hurt than good e e e it eee e ere 
I. An author who treats of morality ſhould always have theſe two 
rules in his view. 1. To explain exactly the nature of the duties which 
it preſcribes. And 2. To perſuade meu to the practice of thoſe duties. 
Now theſe two rules have not been ſufficiently obſerved by all thoſe wh 
have publiſhed moral books, 1. They do not always repreſent with due 
exactneſs the nature of vice or virtue. Either the notions they give of 
them are not true, or they are too general. On the one hand, they are 
not accurate enough, in deſcribing the true characters of each virtue and 
vice; and on the other haud, they do not diſtinguiſh their various kinds 
and degrees, which yet ought to be done if they intend that men ſhould 
kaow their own pictures. 2. They do not preſs men enough to the 
practice of virtue. The end of morality, is to work upon man's heart 
and paſſions, In order to compaſs this end two things are neceſlary. 
1. That all thoſe great motives; which the Goſpel affords, ſhould be 
ſtrongly urged: and 2. That the falſe reaſons and motives which. 
men into the love of this world and give them any averſion to holinels, 
ſhould be confuted. Morals cannot be uſefully handled without the oh- 
ſervation of theſe two maxims, the ſecond eſpecially: for the reaſons why 
many are not prevailed upon by the arguments and motives which are 
offered to them, is, becauſe they are hindered by other arguments and 
motives.” A reader frames in himſelf a hundred objections againſt what 
he reads in a book of morality; man's heart is no ſooner inclined to any 
vice, but it grows fertile in evaſions, reaſons, and pretences. Every 
| | SOIT 1 f 
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| Noner; has his excuſes-and His ſhifts. If thoſe who teach morality dd ot 
{ _ :6bviate thoſe objections and deſtroy thoſe excuſes,” they can never b 
their deſign; but this is a trouble which few authors cate to te oe 
f Feier i SER ET RR r 
| 2. Books of : morals wonld produce more fruit than they. do, if th ö 
f morality: they teach was neither too much relaxed, nor teo ſevere My. 
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rality is relaxed; when it does not propoſe: the duties of à Chriſtian: ik 
in their full extent, or when it does not aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of the | 
| obſervation of thoſe duties. It is ſtrained and too ſevere, when it . 

= | paſes duties which God has not commanded, or which cannot 
= de practiſed; and when it ranks" among ſins things which are innocent. 
_ J touch this only by the by, becauſe I have ſpoken already in ſome other 
we | places of this Treatiſe, bath of the remiſs and -ovet-ſevere notions which 
Yi men form to thetnſelves' about religion. See Part I. Cauſe I. Art. II. 


and Cauſe II. Art. V. VI. and Part II. Cauſe III. Art. J. 
3. Some of the authors who handle morality are 'guilty of another 
fault, and that is a want of accuracy and exactneſs in their ideas and | 
zeaſonings. They do not conſider enough, whether every thing the, 
| advance is ſtrictly ſolid and true, whether the principles they lay down 
will hold, whether their maxims are not ſtretched too fat or abſurd, W. 
Ty | ther they do not contradict themſelves; whether they do not make -uſe of | 
if q | Frivolous reaſons, whether nothing is falſe or mein in the morives they | 
i urge; in a word, whether or not their works will be able to ſtand the ll 
cenſure of a judicious reader. Moraliſts as well as the generality of i 
preachers, are a little too mach carried away by the heat of their im- 
gination and zeal, and they do not reaſon enough. They often go about 
| to move people with rhetorical figures, rather than by dint of feaſom. 
'F And this is a very ill method. In matters of morality, it chiefly von- 
cerus a man to ſpeak and to argue cloſe; without this it is impoſſible 
that he ſhould either convince the mind or produce a ſolid and diſcerning 
7 A The world is fall of books of morality, and yet there are ſeven! 
Important ſubjects which have not hitherto been treated as they ought, 
or if they have, it was in works which are not read by the people. 
jutly who ſtudy morality are often ſenſible of this defect, and complain 
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uſtly that they do not find in books, all the light and helps: they look 
for there: it is but of late that any thing has been writ with exactneſs 
in French, upon reſtitution. Who can doubt but that a good" book 
concerning impurity would be highly uſeful? This ſin is exceeding com- 
mon, bar it is one of thoſe about which the people are the leaſt inſtrutt - 
ed. If Chriſtians underſtood the nature of this vice, its conſequence, 
and the duties of thoſe who have fallen into it, they would certainly avoid 
it more carefully than they do. I might ſay the ſame of injuſtice, of 
f wearing, and of ſome other ſubject s. 
"nn IV. I come in the laſt place, to books. of devotion: it is very 'necel- 
4 'firy'to make a right choice of them, becauſe of all the books of religion 
4 they are thoſe which are the moſt rede. 
if 1. I cannot help ſaying in the firſt place, That there are books of de- 
bÞ votion which are capable of introducing; corruption of manners, and di. 
| verting Chriſtians from the ſtudy of holincſs. We may caſily apprepeod 
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how there ſnonld be books of this kind, if we conſider. that many, even 
among divines, think it dangerous to. infiſt upon good works, and de 
preſs morality : and there are books of deyotion, hich, were made 9 
purpoſe to maintain ſo ſtrange an opinion, Some authors have taught 
that true devotion and ſolid piety, is not that which conſiſts in the prac- 
tice of good works; they have writ that the docttine which repreſents 
ood works as a neceſſary condition in order to falvation, overthrows the 
Jofrine of juſtification by faith; that works cannot be looked upon 38 
the way to heaven; that all we have to do now under the Goſpel-co- 
venant, is to receive and to accept of the ſalvation purchaſed for us; and 
that the Goſpel requires works, only from the motives. of gratitude an 
love. Nay thoſe authors enter into diſpute; they attempt to. refute thi 
arguments drawn from the exhortations,. promiſes and threatnings © 
Scripture which might be urged againſt them, and they tax with Phari- | 
ſaiſm or Pelagianiſm, - thoſe who are of an opinion contrary to theirs, 
I cannot think the authors of ſuch books did publiſh them with ill in- 
tentions, but I could wich they had abſtained from writing things which 
give ſuch mighty advantages to libertines, and which may blaſt the fruit 


of all the books of morality, and of all the exhortations which are ad- 
dreſſed to ſinners. And yet theſe books are printed, and which is more 
ſurprizing, thoſe divines Who are fo rigid and ſcrupulous in point of books 
and ſentiments, do not oppoſe the publiſhing of ſuch works, but they 
ſuffer them quietly to paſs for current in the world. „ 

2. The books of myſtical devotion are likewiſe moſt dangerous; and 
their number is greater than we imagine. For to ſay IG of thoſe 


in which myſtical and fanatical priociples.are openly propaſed, many 
works which are.otherwile full of good things are {ſprinkled with that 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm. I ſhall not ſtand to give here the character of thoſe 
books, nor to ſhew the miſchief they may do in relation to libertines, or 
to thoſe perſons who want either knowledge or a diſcerning judgment; 
becauſe I will not repeat what I have ſaid of myſtical. piety, Part I. 
Cauſe II. Art. VIII. A . „ 
3. Some authors who have put out books of piety have made it their 
whole buſineſs to adminiſter comfort. Thoſe who read their workg— 
may eaſily ſee that they looked upon the. comfortable ſide of religion, 
and that their principal deſign was, to fill their readers with confidence, 
hope and joy. Without doubt it is a laudable and pious deſign, to uſe 
one's endeavours to comfort the afflicted, and particularly good men; 
and I confeſs that we find in the books which have been compoſed with 
that view, many edifying things and noble ſentiments of piety; but for 
all that, thoſe books may eaſily inſpire men with ſecurity when the con- 
2 which they diſpenſe; are not attended with great circumſpection 
and prudence. £57 ar 322 | VVT 
I could wiſh that all thoſe who have publiſhed books of this kind, had 
well conſidered theſe two following truths. The firſt is, That the com- 
forts which religion affords, belong only to true Chriſtians, ſo that is an 
eſſential part of the duty of comforters, carefully to diſtinguiſh perſons, 
and to mark elearly who thoſe are that have a right to religious comforts, 
The ſecond is, that it is as neceſſary to ſanctifie, as it is to comfort 
men; nay, That the ſanctifying them is the more neceſſary of the wo 
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decauſe holineſs is more effential to a good man, than conſolation Yay © 
Joy; and alſo becauſe men are much more inclined to preſume than 0 
condemn themſelves; beſides that there are but few who. want comfort 
in compariſon. with thoſe who ought to be terrified. ue 
The conſolations of which the books of piety are full, are ifitended 
either for afflicted perſons or for ſinners. As for the firſt, it is better to 
teach them how to make a good uſe of their afflictions, and to bring them 
to examine and amend their lives, than to diſcourſe to them upon. ſome 
general topick of comfort, which perhaps will only lay them faſter alleep 
in ſecurity, and which is beſides generally miſapplied. For all chat the 
Goſpel ſays of afflictions is commonly laid togethex, and that too with 
no great judgment; and what is ſaid only of Re affictions of the 
faithful who ſuffer for Chriſt's ſake, is applied to the afffictions which 
are common to all mankind. It is much more neceſſary to teach wen 
how to die well, than to fortify them againſt the fear of death; nay, we 
cannot give them a more ſubſtantial comfort, than if we perſuade them 
to live well, ſince a good life will moſt certainly bring them to a happy 
But we ought to be particularly cautions when we comfort.ſinners and 
give them aſſurances of the divine mercy ; for if this is not done with 
great circumſpeion, we may eaſily harden and ruin at the ſame time, 
that we are comforting them. This is the miſchief of thoſe books, 
which ſpeak but little of repentance and inſiſt much upon confidence, 
whoſe only deſign it is to encourage the greateſt ſinners, and to exhort 
them to a bold reliance upon God's mercy, without fearing either the 
heinouſneſs, or the multitude of their ſins. Such conſolations are en. 
pable of a good ſenſe; but if they are not propoſed with due explication 
and reſtrictions, vaſt numbers of people will abuſe them. That which 
has been writ by ſome authors in books of devotion, concerning fin and | 
good works, is apt to lead men into this fancy, That good works fignify - 
nothing in order to falvation, and that fin does not obſtruct it. Under i 


pretence of anſwering. the accuſations of the devil and of the law, theſe | 


authors enervate the ſtrongeſt arguments for the neceſſity of good works, 
they confute the declarations of Scripture concerning ſanctification, and 
they deſtroy as much as in them lies, the ſincerity and truth of the pre- 
cepts and threatnings of the Goſpel. For what they call the accula- 
tions of the devil and of the law, is ſometimes nothing elſe but the juſt 
apprehenſions of a guilty conſcience which are inſpired by the Goſpel, 
and which ſhould be cheriſhed and fortified to bring ſinners to. repen- - 
rance, inſtead of being removed by ill-diſpenſed confolations.” ' 

It is ſaid to this, that ſinners are not to be driven to deſpair. But o 
we make finners deſperate, by ſaying that they are not in a ſtate of fal- | 
vation, when really they are not? Do we not comfort them enough, 
when we exhort them to have recourſe to God's mercy and to repent! 
What if we ſhould by unſeaſonable conſolations, fill them with a vai | 
and groundleſs confidence; would not that ſecurity ruin them more cer- 


tainly than deſperation ? To make men fearleſs is the ready way to undo 


them. After all, I cannot imagine, why people ſhould talk ſo much of | 

deſpair, and ſeem ſo hugely afraid of it. By the endeavours uſed in books 

and ſermons to keep fioners from it, one would think that we had — 
| + 3 e ＋ 


— 


Exusz VII. Curruption of Chriftians, 303 
reaſon to fear ou that band, and that "nothing were more ordinary than 
for men to deſpair of the divine mercy; and yet there is nothing more 
unuſual. For one ſinner who is terrified with his fins, thouſands are un- 
done by ſecurity. It is remarkable that the Scripture ſpeaks but ſeldom. 
of deſpair, and when we have well examined all the places which are 
thought to mention it, we ſhall not nd many that ſpeak poſitively of it. 
Many Church-men who have cure of ſouls, confeſs that they never faw 
any perſon afflicted with deſpair. And as for the inſtances which are al- 
ledged to this purpoſe, it is certain that what is called deſperation is com- 
monly nothing elfe but'a fit of the ſpleen and an effect of grief and me- 
Jancholy. So that thoſe who make long diſcourſes to prevent ſinners 
falling into deſpair, take great pains to little purpoſe, and do for the moſt 
part ight en , CT eo 
4. There is another fault in ſome books of devotion quite contrary 
to this I have now obſerved, which is, that they terrify their readers, with- 
out reaſon. If authors, otherwiſe pious and learned, had not ſpoken in 
their writings of the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, of reprobation, deſpair, 
the power of the devil, and of ſome other matters, many people would 
have been free from thoſe” terrible frights which the indiſcreet handling 
of thoſe ſubjects did throw them into. The reading of ſuch books has 
occaſioned, and does ſtill produce great miſchiefs, when. they are read by 
men of weak heads,” that 'are inclined to melancholy ; and the number 
of ſuch perſons is very.confiderable. Some have fancied they had com- 
mitted the fin” N Holy Ghoſt; and being poſſeſſed with that diſ- 
mal thought, they have ſpent their lives in dreadfol apprehenſions, of 
which nothing could cure them. , Others have imagined, That their caſe 
was deſperate, and that they were in a ſtate of reprobation, and damna- 
tion: others have conceited, that they were given up to the power of 
ſatan ; and they have taken the diſorders of imagination, for certain ſigus 
of their being poſſeſſed with an evil {pirit: and the worſt of it is; that 
fuch indiſcreet diſcourſes' are more apt to alarm good, than wicked men. 
In fine, I reckon among the books that fright men withour cauſe, 
all thoſe which contain too rigid and auſtere maxims of devotion and 
morality. W ( Ad £5 Ts 2 
5. Piety would be better known, and more eſteemed than it is, if 
books of devotion were always writ with judgment, and good ſenſe, and 
if there was nothing in them, 'but what, upon a ſevere examination, 
would appear to be ſtrictly true. Thoſe who ſet about works of this 
nature, do generally make it their. buſineſs to move the heart, and to. 
excite ſentiments of piety. This is a good deſign; but we ought to know 
that it is the force of reaſons; the evidence of proofs, the * greatneſs of 
the objects propoſed, and the clearneſs and ſolidity of what a man ſays, 
which does truly affect the heart. This is what judicious authors chiefly 
mind; and thereby many have had good ſueceſs in thoſe excellent works 
which they have enriched the publick with,” But other writers do not 
conſider this; they rather chooſe to fay tender and pathetical things, 
than to think, or ſpeak with exactneſs: they conſult imagination more 
than good ſenſe, they pour out every thing, which, in the heat of medi- 
tation, or in the fervency of their zeal, ſeems to them proper to move, 
to melt, to comfort, or to terrifie, Hence it is, that there are weak 
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Lan hand, they produce 101 a. confuſed, and po, a very Ia 
tion, in thoſe who read and reliſh them: 1 5 the IE 
expoſe religion to the flouts, and contempt © Udertines. W 
troubled and ſcandalized, to find, - that om: ol parts exp 
— eſteem for books of piety: we Pear AN. | Ad every d * 
zs are only good for women, and e vulgar... This PS 
chiefly proceeds from a profane e te from lihertinili ; ut 
ſprings likewiſe from the want of exaCtneſs/and Enn which ; Ks 7 
able in ſome books of devotion. 3 
6. Divers conſiderations might be offered. Bee about thoſe ook: 
which contain forms of prayers and devotion; but. L ſhall ,canfine 3 
{elf to theſe two, which appear to If, the moſt W he 
That thoſe kinds of forms, make all ſorts, of perſons indiffergatly, 
even good men ſay things, which cannot agree, but to the 
the moſt notorious ſinners; which gives peaple this dangerous nation, 


In divers prayers we plainly ſee, chat thoſe, who. compoſed them, bad 
other dchign, than to draw the picture 0 the maſt h einous N 
that they uppoſed all men engaged in a deep corruption, and 1 | 


*Fhat all men, without excepting the ole ths are; extremely corrupt, | 


F4ani% 


by ſome people upon this head...» that they utter abſurdities and, falhoad; 
in their prayers: as when they ſay, That ever ace ve WE, box 
have been continually, and eretj moment offendir d, by 4 
words, and deeds. - 

I do nat deny, bur that ſuch prayers l hens” . ule, e 0 


"thing be faid in them that is extravagant, or contrary to truth and com 


mon ſenſe ;. they fit great numbers of perſons : there are but too many 


of thoſe wretched Chriſtians, who can de p W 0 bewait the enor- | 


mity of their ſins, aug the irregularities of their 00 2 I know he- 
ſides, that all men are ſinners, and that the beſt of them have reaſon, to 
Humble and abaſe themſelves in the ſight of God, out of a ſenſe of theilt 
own weakneſs and unworthineſs. Nevertheleſs, fince the Scripture 


makes a difference between good and bad men, it is at leaſt a great piece | 
of impradence, 0 appoint the fame language pe Dail, and 46.208 | 


them all ſpeak as if they were e guilty of the m 


orrid crimes, 
if there was not one good man in the world. 1 r the oy | 
theſe prayers ae Wil 
Proper for all ſorts of err if all that is faid in them is true, it is 3 


tinction between the ſinners and the righteous ; for 


vain thing to diſtinguiſh a good man from a bad; and, it is to no purp 
to pray io God for his converting grace, or to make any promile. 
amendment to. him : all thoſe leſſons of holineſs which the ,Goſpel gives 
us, are but foe ideas; all men are upon the matter equally bad, and they 
map all be the objects of God's mercy, how irregular ſaever their deport- 


ment may be. Theſe are the inferences which may be drawn fram thole 


forms of devotion I have mentigged, and which hovers do aQually any | 
from them. From all this, I conclude, That in ſuch, works it is t | 
ſary to diſtinguiſh þer/ons and conditions : and this ne has been = 


HOWS: obſerved by lome authors, THIN ' 1402 The 


al diſorders. Exaggerations, and hyperboles, are ſo Riile ared 
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The other conſideration relates to the Fort of proyers ;. theſe are nat 
always plain enough. They are ſometimes ſtudied diſcourſes, which have 
more of art and wit than of affection in them. And we may eaſily diſ- 
cern how far moſt prayers are removed from a due ſimplicity, if we com: 
pare them with thoſe which are contained in holy Scripture, or with the 
ancient way of praying which was received in the Church, and of which 
we may Hud e by iturgies which are now uſed, or which have reach- 
ed to us. Prayers were neither ſo intricate then, nor ſo long as . 253 
now. Long preambles were not uſed in the beginning of prayers, ane 
men did not then with ſo many windings approach the throne of grace, to 
confeſs their ſins, and to beg pardon for them. Prayers then were ſhort, 
ſimple and natural, much fitter to excite devotion, to lift 1 heart 
to God, and to nouriſh. piety and zeal, than many forms which obtain 
at this day. 1 N 21 it 5 et? 32k 4s ua A 1 £73 8 
7. Of all the books of piety, none are more carefully read; and 1715 | 
perhaps have a greater influence upon the conduct and manners of Chrif: 
tians, than the books of preparation for the holy communion. The ule 


4 


of the ſacrament is one of the moſt important acts of religion, and one 

of the moſt efficacious, means to promote piety; and it is certain that 
the books which people read, in order to prepare themſelves 99 ſa- 
cred action, contribute very much to the good or bad uſe of the eucha- 
riſt, and by conſequence to the good or ill life of Chriſtians, Now wha 1 

I have ſaid of the other books.of devotion may be applied to theſe, Some 


books of this Klnd ary gpannopangry foot, buy (NiEK AXE EDITH: (8 
among many good things ſome defects are. obſervable, and particularly 


theſe three. 


i. All the books of preparation for the holy Communian, gre not 

ſtructive and ſolid enough. We find nothing elſe in ſome 1 | 
a heap of thoughts, which have no dependance.upon_ one another of ne 
torical figures, allegories, and compariſons fetched from the O1 


>. 2 oi; by 
e 2 


* 
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receiving of the ſacrament, is proper for all forts of perſons. 1 


ſtrained maxims; writers and preachers do ſometimes ſpeak of the holy 
ſacrament, as if every thing in it was full of ſnares, and as if hell and 


ef purity and holineſs is attained only by degrees; that idea, how true 
ſoever it may be, is apt to fright a ſinner, in the beginning of his comer- 
ſion, becauſe he does not find in himfelf at firſt, all the characters of true 


too rigi | 
the Gofpel, are not ſufficiently accommodated to the ſtate of thoſe we 


books of religion and upon bad books. A 


ty 


error to imagine, that a general preparation or diſcourſe concern i g the 


that this is not the fault of all the books of preparation; ſome we have, 

which are particular enough. The true chard dory by which'every man 
may know his own ſtate, are very exactly defcribed by fome authors; but 
it is an unhappineſs. that fuch works are not better calculated for the uſe 


of the common people. OS, 4 ISO; 
3. I think I may fafely ſay in the third place, That the too ſevere no. 
tion which ſome books give of the communion, is one of the'cauſes, why 
ſo many people do neither live, nor receive the ſacrament as they gught. 
It is a fad thing that the minds of Chriſtians ſhould be filled with ſo many 
ſcruples in relation to the ſacrament, by inconſiderate diſcourſes and over. 


damnation were conſtantly waiting about it. They repreſent the com. 
munion, as ſo extraordinary, ſo difficult and fo dangerous an ation, that 
thoſe who read or hear thoſe diſcourſes, are tempted to keep off from the 
holy table, and deſpair of partaking of it as they ought. So that whereas 
there ſhould be nothing but joy, when the — is celebrated in the 
church, many are then agitated with extreme perplexities and terrors. ' 
By this indiſcreet ſeverity it happens, that many good men receive the 
facrament without comfort; becauſe their conſciences are diſturbed with 
divers ſcruples, which proceed from the ning of thoſe books. There 
is a great number of ver Chriſtians, who never receive the ſacrament 
but with ſtrange apprehenſion and dread, inſomuch that ſeveral think they 
receive it to their condemnation. Nay this [diſcourages likewiſe many 
ſinners who have ſome inclinations to good, and ſome deſire to ſet about 
the work of repentance. Indeed we muſt take heed not to flatter finners 
in their vices, nor to propoſe to them too eaſie a devotion and morality. 
It is very fit, in my judgment, to give them a great idea of the purity 
which is required in fo holy and ſolemn an action as the communion is, 
and of the ſtate which a Chriſtian ought then to be in. But as this ſtate 


repentance and ſincere regeneration : he ought therefore to be informed, 
that the beginnings of repentance are weak, that it has its degrees and its 
progreſs ; and fo that he ought not to be diſheartned; that God will ac- 
cept of his devotion and endeavours, 8 his repentance increaſe | 
afterwards and he forſake his ſins honeſtly. The matter is over-done in 
point of devotion and morality, not only when we propoſt rules which are 
id, but alſo when we fay things, which tho” true and conſonant to 


ak to. OO 2-7 
9 are the principal reflections I thought fit to beſtow, both upon 
| that remains now is to in- 
quire, what remedies are to be applied to the cauſe of corruption. The 
ſureſt of all would be to exterminate all the ill books, and to take care that 
none ſuch ſhould be made for the time to come. But as this is not to 
be hoped, the only remedy which can be tried, is on the one hand, 1 
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prevent as much as we can the effect of bad books; and on the other, 
to engage men to read and to make a good uſe of good bookn. 

The books which are contrary to religion and good manners may ea- 
ſily be known; hut how to keep men from reading and being corrupted 
by them is the 3 and in all probability this is a point which will 
never be entirely gained. Vet I think it is not impoſſible to prevent in ſome 
meaſure the miſchief which thoſe, books occaſion in the world. In order 
to this, it would be requiſite, to take care in the firſt place, that young peo- 
ple might not read books which. inſpire libertiniſm, Lo this end, the 
authors who have writ things repugnant to modeſty, a d honeſty, ſhould 
be expelled the ſchools. It is a ſurprizing thing that the ecclefiaſticks, 
who have the direction of academies and colleges, and who are bound by 
their characters to redreſs this abuſe, have not done it yet. In the next 
place it would be neceſſary, that in families, books that are apt to cor- 
rupt youth ſhould. be taken out of their way, and that they ſhould not be 
indulg'd in dangerous readings. As for the reſt, I ſee no other remedy, 
but that preachers ſhould Rong! inſiſt in their ſermons, upon the, rea- 
ſons which ought to make Chriſtians averſe to the reading of ill books. 
I know that al theſe precautions, will not wholly. ſuppreſs thoſe books 
nor prevent their being read by divers perſons; but we may however gain 
thus much, that ill books ſhall. not be ſo freely and ſo commonly read as 
they are, and that they ſhall do leſs hurt. 

ks for books of religion, every one £ ould endeavour to diſcern. thoſe 
which are good, and to make a good uſe of them. Indeed the diſcern- 
ing and the choice of books of reſigion, is attended with ſome difficulty. 
The general rule is to chuſe 1 inſtructive and edifying. 


Every body will own this to be a good rule, but all men do not agree in 


the application of it. What ſeems edifying to ſome, appears quite other - 


= 


wiſe to others. In point 1 all men ſhould, be of the fame mind, 
ſince they are all bound to believe the ſame truths, and practiſe the ſame 
1 8 their taſtes are different, becauſe many of them haye a vitiated 
Palate. F< I 1146 n! 32505 1164 45-290; 5923 821? 25 

To ſpeak my mind upon this ſubjeR, I think that Chriſtians ſhould 
chiefly ſtick to thoſe books, which prove the truths: of religion, and 
which eſtabliſh by ſolid arguments the fundamental articles of the Chri- 
ſtian faith, and to thoſe which give a clear and exact view of the duties 
of morality: to theſe it may be uſeful to add the works, in which we find 
the examples of perſons eminent for their piety and virtue. Such exam- 
ples are very efhcacious to excite men to the ice of what is good, 
and they prove a great preſervative againſt the ſcandal occaſioned by bad 
example, and againſt the corruption of the age. But not to enlarge 
further upon the choice of books, I refer the reader to what has been faid 


in this chapter. ”. Hay JJ 
A judicious choice of books being once made, the next thing is to 


* 


make a good uſe of them. And here two rules are to be obſerved. 1. K 


mon, ſhould read with judgment; and, 2. he ſhould read in order to 
practiſe, 3 = | 4 4 er 

. What book ſoever we read, it is abſolutely neceſſary to read it with 
diſcretion and judgment. We are commanded in Scripture, To prove 
1 Theſf. v. 21. 1 Johniv. 1. 


307. 


355 due the preſent. 


nothing 


Con 
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Par 
all things, and to hold faft that which is good; to try the SORE the des 


trines whether they are of God. This caution is to be uſed left we fall into 


errors, {ince every author is a man, and by conſequence may ſometimes 
be miſtaken. The common people do particularly need this advice, 
becauſe they are very apt to believe, that whatſoever is read in bockt 
W in books of devotion, is true. But tho a book ſhould contain 

ut what is good; diſcretion is neceſſary to make a Juſt applica. 
tion of the contents of it to our ſelves, becauſe that which is proper for 
ſome is not ſuitable to others. The not obſerving this rule is the ges- 
ſon why ſome readers, who have a pure, but a timorous and ſhort-ſighted 
conſcience, are terrified without cauſe, and apply to themſelves what is 
ſaid only of wicked men; when on the other hand, hardned*finners de. 


ceive theniſelves with vain hopes, by adapting to themſelves; what relates 


only to good men. 5 „„ 
2. Weé ought to read, in order to practiſe, and that we may grow bet. 

ter 3 this is the more important rule of the two, and that which diſtin. 

guſſhes true from hypocritical devotion. Many are very regular and 


t in reading, and they ſeldom fail to do it mornings and eyenings: 
but the deportment of thoſe perſons who are ſo aſſiduous in the pe 
of books, is not always agreeable to the rules of devotion and piety, 
When they are but juſt come Fom their reading, we may find them often 
fowr, peeviſh, and paſſionate ; after they have read in the morning, they 
ſpend the day in ſlandering, yang of idleneſs, and they avoid only the 
groſſer, and the more nottie fins. There are readers of another cha- 
racter; they read, and even delight in the reading of books of religion: 
they like well enough thoſe works which prove the truths of the Chriſtian 
religion, or treat of morals ; they ſpeak of them advantageouſly, and they - 
will fay fine things concerning the abuſes which are crept into religion, 
and upon the neceſſity and the beauty of morals: but all this terminates 
only in a vain and fruitleſs approbation, which they give to the truths 
and duties of the Goſpel; for after all, they reform nothing in their 
lives: ſuch readings are but meer amuſements, and they are good for 
nothing but to rock conſcience into a moſt dangerous fleep. "Fhe end 
of reading, as well as that of religion, ought to be the practice of holineſs. 
I ſhall here obſerve; laſt of all That Chriſtians have a book, which 
alone might ſuffice to preſerve them from e of ill books, and to 
fecure them againſt the corruption of the age, if they did uſe it as they 
ought I mean the holy Scripture : it is the beſt of all books, a work di- 
vinely inſpired, which contains nothing but what is moſt excellent and 
true, and wherein we find every thing that is neceſlary to inſtruct, and to 
ſanctiſie men. But it were to be wiſhed, _ „„ 
1. That the tranſlations of Scripture, which are in the hands of the | 
people, ſhould be rendered more perfect, fo that they might expreſs the 
ſenſe of ſacred authors with all poſſible exactneſs. All thoſe who have 
Ktudicd the original text of the Bible, will own, that this is à neceffary 
work, and that the tranflations need ſome amendments: And fo we ſee 
accordingly, that now and then, divines and tranſlators, apply themſelves 


to the correcting of them. 


2. It would be to no purpoſe to have exact tranſlations of geripture, if 
men could not read it: I have already remarked it elſewhere, as a 9 
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and ſhameful abuſe, that a grest part of Chriſtians ſhould not be able 20 
read. This abuſe ſhould have been reformed long ago; and this might 
eaſily be done, if every paſtor did endeayour it in his own church, and 
if the magiſtrates did lend a helping hand towards it. ts Ve wat! 


3. The holy Scriptureſhould be read more than it is, aa ſhould 


make that uſe of it for which it was given. Other books are only ftreams, 
but when we read the Scripture, we drink at the very fountain-Head. 
Humane books have their faults, and therefore they ought to be read with 
great diſcretion: but this divine book is moſt . 

whoſe conduct we may give up our ſelves without fear or er: this 
being certain, is it not ftrange that the beſt of all books ſhould be the 


moſt neglected? In many countries the Bible is a book unknown to the 


people. In other places the reading of it is permitted" but with 
cautions, as if it were dangerous for Chriſtians to read a book, by which 
God was pleaſed to reveal his will to men. In thoſe places where Chriſ- 
tians have an entire liberty to read the Scripture, great multitudes make 
no advantage of that freedom. Many that are addicted to reading leave 
the word of God for other books. In a word, very few read it with 
| ſuitable diſpoſitions, and with a ſincere deſign of learning the will of God 
and of growing the better by it. And thus the far greater part of man- 
kind, is deſtitute of the moſt efficacious mean and remedy, which the 
divine goodneſs has afforded to men, to preſerve them from the cantagion 
of ſin, and to make them happy. And ſo we need not wonder that the 
corruption of Chriſtians ſhould be ſuch, as it hath been reprefented in 


this work. | 


— 


The Caonclufton of this Treatiſe. | 
HIS is what I had propoſed to ſay concerning the Caules of 


Corruption. I might have been larger upon theſe matters, and 
have added many things which I have not touched. This is a very co- 


pious field, and a ſubject which can hardly be exhauſted; yet I think I 
have obſerved what is moſt material. | 
But it will be to little purpoſe to have detected the cauſes of corrup- 


tion, if thoſe cauſes do {till ſubſiſt ; and therefore I conclude this work 


with an earneſt entreaty to my readers, That they will make ſerious 
_ reflections upon it, and that if they find that in fact, corruption proceeds 
from thoſe cauſes I have mentioned, they will ſtrive to remove them. 
The undertaking will, no doubt, appear very difficult to many. They 
will own the truth of what I have ſaid, but they will look upon the de- 
ſign of oppoſing the corruption of the age, as vain and chimerical. 
They will fay that all this is very fine in the theory, but that the practice 


of it is impoſſible: J confeſs here is ſome difficulty, but yet I am per- 


ſuaded, that what I have propoſed might ſucceſsfully be done, at-leaſt in 
ſome reſpects. OPT | | 


— general cauſes of corruption can ſcarce be remedied but wo 
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it is a guide to 
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-publick perſons. - I therefore apply my ſelf here particularly to divine 
and to the paſtors of the church, and I conjure them to make it their ſe. 
tious buſineſs, to diſcover and to ſtop the ſprings of corruption. Let them 
turn all their endeavours that way; let them labour to diſpel the igno- 
rance and prejudices which ſo many Chriſtians live in, and to confute 
thoſe maxims and ſentiments which feed ſecurity and libertiniſm' let 
them preſs with zeal the reſtoring of order and diſcipline; let them in- 
ceſſantly lay before the people and the magiſtrates, the neceſſity of re. 
dreſſing ſeveral abuſes which are now in vogue; let them inculcate theſe 


things and inſiſt upon them with zeal, but at the ſame time with pru- 


dence and charity; let them concert meaſures _— themſelves ; let 
them act unanimouſly in ſo noble a deſign. Above all things let them 
take care to ſeaſon young people with good inſtructions, and to inſpire 
them with ſentiments of religion and virtue. Theſe are the ſolicitudes 
which become the miniſters of Jeſus Chrift. Theſe are enterprizes wor. 
thy of their character and their zeal, and the things which ought chiefly 
to be conſidered in the aſſemblies of the Clergy. But let them not be 
diſcouraged by the difficulties they are like to meet with. They will 
ſtill gain ſomething, even when they may fancy they labour in vain. If 
they do not obtain all that they deſire, if they do not cure the whole evil, 
they will remove at leaſt ſome part of it. So holy an enterprize will 
ſooner or later be fortunate in the iſſue, and God will pour down a bleſ- 
ſing upon thoſe means which he himſelf has appointed. „R 

One would think that Providence is at work to bring about happier 
times, and that things are tending that way. This is an age of know- 
ledge, and religion is now better proved and explained than ever it was. 
There is a conſiderable number of judicious and learned divines, and 
paſtors, who are deeply griev'd to ſee the preſent face of things, and who 
are ſenſible how neceſſary it would be to oppoſe corruption. So many 
books which are writ on purpoſe to revive true Chriſtianity, and to bring 
men to holineſs, ſeem to bode ſome bleſſed revolution, and to argue a 
general diſpoſition towards it. God who prefides over all things, and 
particularly over that which concerns religion, bleſs the deſigns anden- 
deavours of all thoſe, who have good intentions, and grant that we may 
quickly ſee truth, piety, peace and order, intirely reſtored among Chri- 


oF 


CHRISTIANITY. 
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INTRODUCTI O N. 


HE accuſation that Cel/us and Fulian, the grand adverſaries of 

the Chriſtian religion, had the impudent confidence to faſten 
upon it; namely, That it indulgeth men in, and encourageth them 
to, the practice of immorality and wickedneſs, is fo notoriouſly falſe 
and groundleſs; that there is nothing truer, or more perſpicuduſly held 
forth in the books that contain Chriſtianity, than that the perfectly con- 
trary is the great deſign of it. But yet notwithſtanding, thoſe that ſhall 
heedfully obſerve the lives and actions of an infinite number of ſuch as 
call Chriſt their maſter, would be very ſhrewdly tempted undoubtedly 
to _— that they ſecretly think, what thoſe Heathens had the face 
to publiſh. | | . 

And as for (I fear I may ſay) even moſt of thoſe profeſſors of faith 
in Chriſt, which have eſcaped the ſcandalaus and more grofs pollutions 
of the world; that man that ſhall take an exact ſurvey of their conver- 
ſations alſo, and conſider what matters they buſy themſelves 
about, what the deſigns are which they chiefly proſecute, and that not 
only as men, but as Chriſtians too; what things they are that exerciſe 
moſt of their zeal, and for and againft which is ſpent the greateſt part 
of their religious heat; will be ſtrongly inclined to ſuſpeR, that, though 
they have not entertained ſo highly diſhonourable an opinion of their 
Saviour, as to efteem him a patron of vice, 2 they think ſo underva- 
luing of him, as to judge him ſa mean a friend to holineſs, as that 
the promoting it in men's hearts * lives, if it was at all a deſign of 

1 a 4 his 
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it was at beſt but a bye-one, and that ſome other matters were much 
more in his eye, and principally intended by him. 5 
Though I will not my that che greater part of our moſt forward pro. 
feſſors have their heads leavened with ſuch thoughts, yet any one may 
dare to affirm that they behave themſelves exactly as if they had: and 
moreover I am abſolutely certain, that it is utterly impoſſible, men 
ſhould make ſuch a buſtle, and ftir about matters of none, or but ſmall 
importance, to the ſerving or prejudicing the real intereſt of their ſouls ; 
and, on the other hand, be as luke warm, unconcern'd and careleſs in 
diverſe things that have the moſt immediate and direct tendency to their 
eternal Lee; if they duly confidered and had a quick ſenſe of what 
was now intimated, viz. That the buſineſs that brought the bleſſed Teſus by 
the appointment of God the Father down from heaven; and the end of his 
making us the objetts of ſuch rich and tranſcendent kindneſs, was the deſtroy. 
ing of ſin in us, the renewing of our depraved natures, the ennobling our 
with virtuous qualities and divine diſpoſitions and tempers, and (in one 
word) the making us partakers of his holineſs. And ſo long as there are 
but few that either believe or conſider, that this is the end of Chriftianiy, 
and that alone which it direcihy drives at, it cannot be matter of won- 
der, if multitudes of thoſe which lay a great claim to it, ſhould be (as 
excellent a religion as it is) little the better, nay, and in ſome reſpeds 
even the worſe for it. | fl 5 3 
And on the contrary, it is not to be in the leaſt doubted, That no- 
thing can be ſo available to the introducing of a better ſtate of things, 
the abating and perfectly quenching our intemperate heats, the regulat- 
ing and bringing into So order our wild exorbitances, the governi 
and reſtraining. our extravagant and heady. zeal, the induing us wi 
becoming tempers, ſober thoughts, and good ſpirits, as would the 
thorow belief, the due minding and digeſting of this one principle. 
And for. this reaſon, I am not able to imagine how time may be 
ſpent to better purpoſe, than in endeavouring to poſſeſs men's minds 
with it: and to contribute thereunto, what it can, is the buſineſs. of 
this Treatiſe : whereof theſe following are the general heads: which. 
ſhall be inſiſted on with all poſſible perſpicuity, and convenient bre- 


vity, pix. a | 4 

| Pick A plain Demonſtration, that, True Holineſs is the Special Deſign 

of Chriſtianity. © . EO: As: 

. . Secondly, An Account, how it comes to paſs that our Saviour hath laid 

ſuch Sire upon this, as to prefer it before all tber. 
* - Thirdly, An Improvement of the whole Diſcourſe, in diverſe, (and mſi 

of them Practical) [nferences. l irs We 
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4 Demonſtration, that True Helineft is the Deſign of Chriftianity- 
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N order to the demonſtration hereof, it is neceſſary to be premiſed, 
That the 2 which is the deſign of the religion of Chriſt eus, 
and is by various forms of ſpecch expreſs d in the Goſpel (as by goaleneſs, 
righteouſneſs, conuenſion and turning from fin, partaking of a divine na- 
ture, with many other) is ſuch as is ſo in the moſt proper and higheſt 
ſenſe : not ſuch as is ſubjected in any thing without us, or is made ours 
by a mere external application, or is only partial; but is originally ſeated 
in the ſoul and ſpirit, is a complication and combination of all virtues, 
and hath an influence upon the whole man (as ſhall hereafter be made to 
appear) and may be deſcribed after this manner. ETON 3 
It is fo found and healthful a complexion of ſoul, as maintains in life and 
vigour whatſoever is eſſential to it, and ſuffers not any thing unnatural to 
nix with that which is ſe; iy the force and power whereof a man is enabled 


to behave himſelf as becometh @ creature indued with a principle 5 reaſon ; 
keeps his ſupreme. faculty in its throne, brings into due Galietttns all his infe- 
riour ones, his ſenſual imagination, his brutiſh paſſions and affettions. _ 

It is the purity of the humane nature, engaging 775 in whom it reſides, 
to demean themſelves ſuttably to that ſlate in which God hath placed them, 
and nat to act diſbecomingiy in any condition, circumſtance, or relation. 

[t is a divine or god- lite nature, cauſing an hearty approbation of, and an 
affeetionate compliance with the eternal laws of ee 5; and a behaviour 
agreeable ta the eſſential and immutable differences of good and evil. | 

But to be ſomewhat more expreſs and diſti though very brief. 

This holineſs is ſo excellent a. principle, or habit of ſoul, as cauſeth 
thoſe that are poſſeſſed of it (I mean ſo far forth as it is vigorous and 
predominant in them)  _ | | | * 

Firſt, To perform all good and virtuous actions, whenſoever there is 
occaſion and opportunity; and ever carefully to abſtain from thoſe that 
are of a contrary nature. TP I. 

Secondly, 'To do the one, and avoid the other, from truly generous 
motives and principles, EE Eid „ 

Now, in order to the right underſtanding of this, it is to be obſerv'd, 
That actions may become duties or /ins theſe two ways. 
\ Firſt, As they are compliances with, or tranſgreſſions. of divine poſi 
tiue precepts. Theſe are ſuch declarations of the will of God, 7 re- 
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314 The Defign of Chriſtianity. Sect, I, 
ſtrain our liberty for great and wiſe reaſons, in things that are of an 
indifferent nature, wi abſolutely conſidered, neither good, nor evil; 
and ſo makes things not good in themſelves (and capable of becoming 
ſo, only by reaſon of certain circumſtances) duties; and things not — 
in themſelves, ns. Such were all the injunctions and prohibitions of 
the ceremonial law; and ſome few ſuch we have under the Goſpel. 
Secondly, Actions are made duties or fins, as they are agreeable or op. 
polite to the divine moral laws : that is, Thoſe which are of an indiſpenſ- 
able and eternal obligation, which were firſt written in men's 
and originally dictates of humane nature, or neceſſary concluſions and 
deductions from them. | A be 
By the way, I take it for granted (and I cannot imagine how any 
conſiderative, ſuppoſing he be not a very debauch'd perſon, can in the 
leaſt doubt it,) that there are fir? principles in morals, as well as in the 
mathematicks, metaphyficks, &c. I mean ſuch as are ſelf-evident, and 
therefore nat capable of being properly demonſtrated ; as being no les 
knowable and ea ty aſſented to, than any propoſition that may be brought 
for the proof of them. 1 | OY ee 
Now the holineſs we are deſcribing is ſuch, as engageth to the perform- 
ance of the former ſort of duties, and forbearance of the former ſart if 
fins, for this reaſon primarily, becauſe it pleaſeth 3 God to com- 
mand the one, and forbid the other: which reaſon is founded upon this 
certain principle; That it is moſt highly beroming all reaſonable creatures tt 
obey God in every thing; and as much diſbecoming them, in any thing to 
diſobey him. And ſecondarily, upon the account of the reaſons (if they 
are known) for which God made thofe laws. And the reafons of the 
poſitive laws contained in the Goſpel are declared, of which I know not 
above three that are purely ſo, viz. That of going to God by Chiilt, 
and the inftitutions of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper. N 
Again, This holineſs is ſuch as engageth to the performance of the 
dutics, and forbearance of the ſins of the ſecond kind; not merely becauſe 
it is the divine pleaſure to publiſh commands of thoſe, and prohibitions 
of theſe; but alſo, and eſpecially, for the reaſons, which moved God to 
make thoſe publications : namely, becauſe thoſe are good in themſelves, 
and infinitely becoming creatures indued with underſtanding and hberty 
of will; and theſe are no leſs evil in their own nature, and unworthy of 
them. LP : e 
That man that would forbear, gratefully to acknowledge his obligs- 
tions to God, or to do to his neighbour as he would that he ſhould do 
to him, &c. on the one hand; and would not ſtick at diſhonouring his 
Maker, or abuſing his fellow creatures in any kind, &c, on the other; 
if there were no written lazy of God for the former, and againſt the 


latter; doth not thoſe duties, nor forbeats theſe jins, by virtue of an holy * 


nature that informs and acts him; but is induced thereunto by a mere 
animal principle, and becauſe it is his intere/? fo to do; And eh reaſon 
is clear, becauſe no one that doth thus, only in regard of the written 
precepts and prohibitions of the divine Majeſty, doth ſo out of reſpect 


to them, as ſuch, but as they have promiſes, but eſpecially threatuings 


innexed to them: for to be ſure, he that performs the one, and for- 
bears the other from any lovely notion he hath of obedience, * hex 
t * $24 


Caae. II. De Deſgn of Cbriſtianity. Fl | 3rs 
hateful one he hath conceived' of diſobedience, will alſo make conſcience AZ 
of theſe and the like duties, in regard of the goodneſs, becomingneſs, JI 
and excellency he diſcerns in them; and will abſtain from theſe and the | | 
like ſins, becauſe of the intrinſick evil, turpitude, and deformity he ap- 47 
prehends in them: for thoſe are no whit leſs manifeſtly lovely, and wor- | 
of mankind, than is obedience to the divine will, confidered in an | 
abſtracted notion; nor theſe leſs apparently vile and abominable than is 4 
diſobedience. For, that very reaſon, that makes it an intolerable thin to 
diſobey a law of God, (v:z. becauſe it is highly amin ſo to do) mals 
it ſo ufo to commit the forementioned, and ch like fins; and fo on the 
contrary : now this propoſition, That it is a baſe thing to dp unjuſtly, is 
one of thoſe which I call fir? principles; than which there is nothing 
mankind doth more naturally aſſent to: and thoſe fins, with many other, 
are alike plain inſtances and expreſſions of that ſhameful vice injuſtice, 
though not of an equal degree of it. 25 by ak | 
The ſum of what we have faid in this account of the nature of true 4 
holineſs is this, viz. That it is ſuch a diſpoſition and temper of the imvard 14 
man, as 2 inclines it carefully to regard and attend to, affeftionately 13 
to embrace and adhere to, to be actuated by, and under the government of all 5 
thoſe good practical principles that are made known either by revelation, na- 
ture, or the uſe of reaſon. 5 3 N 
Now though nothing is more natural to the ſouls of men, conſidered = 
in their pure eſſentials, and as they came out of their Creator's hands, 13 
than this moſt excellent temper ; yet by their apoſtaſie from God, and | 
finking into brutiſh ſenſuality, did they ſadly di ſpoſſeſs themſelves of it, | 
and fo became like the beafts which periſh. But it pleaſed the infigite my 
goodneſs of the divine Majeſty not to give us over ſo ; for when we had i 
deſtroyed our ſelves, in him was our help found. He greatly concerned 
himſelf for the recovery of fallen mankind by various and me- 
thods, and when the world was at the very worſt, did he make uſe of the 
moſt ſovereign and effectual remedy. He, who at fundry times, and in 
diverſe manners, fpake in time paſt unto the fathers by the Prophets, did in 
theſe laſt days ſend his dearly beloved and only begotten Son to us. And to 3 
prove that the great errand he came upon was the effecting of our deli. 6 
verance out of that ſinful ſtate we had brought our ſelves into, and the | 
putting us again into poſſeſſion of that holineſs which we had loft, is now 
our next buſineſs. | 


K 


4 general Demonſtration that the Holineſs deſeribed is the Deſign of Chri- 
fiianity, by- a Climax of ſeven Particulars, A. 


ſervation, that St. John the Baptiſt being ſent to prepare the way 
fore our Saviour, did ſo, by teaching the doctrine of repentance, and 
| e baptizing 


JÞ the firſt place, in order to the proof of this, it is worthy our ob- 
be 


- 
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jn publick, and entring upon his office of harbinger or rerunner 
we hd him preaching this doctrine, and making uſe of 2 news — 
Melſiab's approach, as a motive to perſuade them to that duty. May, 
Vis 1, 2. In 59854 came Fobn the 2 70 preaching in the wilder, 
of Fudea, and ſaying : Repent ye, for. the kingdom * heaven is at band. 
And this was that which the angel foretold Zacharias he ſhould 


© 


5 when he gave him the firſt notice that he ſhould be the father of ſuch 3 


fon. Luke i. 16, 17. And many of the children of Iſrael ſhall he turm t 
the Lord their Gad; and he ſhall go before him in the power, and ſpirit of 
Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the difobedient in 
the wiſdom of the juſt; to make ready a people prepared for the Lord; that is 
He ſhall make way for the Meſſiah with the ſame zeal againſt all wicked. 


neſs, as was expreſſed by Elias; and likewiſe with an immediate com : 


miſſion from heaven, as he had, in order to the working of a general te- 
formation among the Zews. This ſheweth that Chriſt's great errand to 


us, was our thorow converſion from fin, and the making us holy; ſeeing ? 
that the only preparation neceſſary for the entertainment of him, con. © 


ſiſted in having this work begun in us. 5 4 + 4 
Secondly, Upon the firſt news of Chriſt's near approach,. brought 


by Malachi the laſt of the Prophets, this is expreſſed by n 


which ſhould be his grand buſineſs when he was come, Mal. iii. 1, 2, 3 


The Terch whom ye {th ball ſuddenly come to his temple, even the meſſenger | 
0 


7 the covenant whom ye delight in (or, have a langing expectation 
ehold, he ſhall come, ſaith the Lord of hoſts : but wha may abide the day if 
his coming? Or, who ſhall fland when he appeareth ? For he is like a n. 
" finer's fire, and like fuller's ſaap and he ſhall ſit as 4 refiner, and puri 


of filver ; and he a puriſie the jons of Levi, and purge them as gold i 


purged, c. 


_ Thirdly, Immediately after his conception in the womb of the bleſſed | 


Virgin, this was foretold to Jeſeph concerning him by an angel, Mat. 


j. 21. She hall bring forth a ſon, and thou halt call his name Jeſus; fir | 


be ſhall ſave his people from their fins. This bleſſing of making men 
was ſo much the deſign of Chriſt's coming, that he had his very name 
from it. Obſerve the words are, He ſhall ſave his people from their fins, 
not from the puniſhment of them: and (as will fully appear hereafter) 
that is the primary ſenſe of them, which is moſt plainly expreſſed in them: 
that he ſhall ſave his people from the puniſoment of ſin is a true ſenſe too, 
but it is ſecondary and implied only; as this latter is the never-failing and 
neceſſary conſequent of the former ſalvation. 


+ This again was foretold by Zacharias, betwixt his conception and | 


birth. He faith, Luke i. 72, &c. That God performed his covenant # 
fending Chriſt; which covenant conſiſts in this, That he would grant 1 
that we, being delivered out of the hands of our enemies, might ſerve lin 


without fear, in holineſs and righteouſneſs before him, all the days of uw | 


a5 


Fourthly, We likewiſe find this expreſſed by Simeon, immediate) 


upon his birth, Lutte ji. 32. where having called him God's ſaluutim, 
which he had prepared before the face of all people, he adds that, He ii 
a light te lighten the Gentiles : whereby is meant, that he ſhould — 

r : 7 ts | : 1 


JL 


Chap. II. The Deſign of Chriſtianity. TE Ti 


darkneſs: turning from darkneſs to light is der eee by (a) Og 
wing the 


but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, whoſe ſhaes ¶ am not 

to bear; he ſhall baptize you with the Holy be „ and with fire (whi 

will take away thoſe ſtains and pollutions, that water cannot); whoſe fan 

is in his hand, and he will throughly purge TT 
Sixthly, Again, after our Saviour's entrance upon his office, he him- 

ſelf declared, that he came to call ſinners to repentance ; and that he was 


yy o 


ſo far from coming to deſtroy the la and the Prophets, that he ca 


(c) =>4g9:9, to fulfill, or perfect them, that is, by giving more an 


higher inſtances. of moral duties than were before expreſsly given: and 


he tells the Jews preſently after, that except their reghteo 1 Hall exceed 
the 7 e of the Scribes and Pharife (that is, unleſs | 
their 7 and merely external righteouſneſs) they Hall in no caſe enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. And he abundantly made it appear, (as will 
be quickly ſhewn) that the reformation. of men's lives, and purification 
of their natures, were the great huſineſs that he dehigned... 
Laſtly, This was frequently aſſerted, after he forſook the world, by. 
the Apoſtles he left behind him. St. Peter told his country-men, A. 
iii, 26. That, as God ſent Chriſt te 5% them, ſo the bleſſing ned 
them by him, conſiſted in turning them from their iniguities. To you firſt 
(faith he) God having raiſed up his ſon Jeſus, ſent him to bleſs you, by turn- 
ing every one of you from his iniquaties. A gain, Aels v. 31. the ſame Apo- 
ſtle, with others, faith that, Him hath God exalted with. bis right band, 


to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance to 2 and forgiveneſs 


of jms. Repentance firſt, and then forgiveneſs. St. Zohn tells us, 1 Epift. 
iii. 8. that, /r this purpoſe the ſan of God was manifeſted, that he might 


deſirey the works of the devil. And St, Paul called the goſpel of Chriſt, 


i Tim. vi. 3. The myftery of godlineſs, 1 Tim. ti. 16. The dedtrine that 
s according to godlineſs. And gives us to underſtand that, that which the 
grace of God which brings ſalvation teacheth, is, That denying ungodli- 
mf and all worldly At, we. ſhould live ſoberiy, righteouſly, 3 odlily i 
this preſent world, it, ii. 12. 8 e a 


o 


x 
- 


la) Ard, „ ied ie 
(e) Mat. v. 17. or eyooa, may ſigniſie fully to preach, as Rom. xv. 19. 


Aud Col. 1; 25. 
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A particular Demonſtration that Holineſs is the only Deſign of the Precepys 


of the Goſpel. And that they require, 1. The moſt e 09 
— 4 The moſt Intenſfve, An Objection anſwered. | T * 
A — a . 1 6 + <8 : 


: * þ 
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DU ig to give a more particular proof of what we have under. 
_ Firſt, It is moſt apparent, that holineſs is the deſign, the only de 
of 8 and that this is the mark which they are wholly 
tevelled at. What the (4) Apoſtle ſpake of the Jewiſh, may be mu 
more faid of the Chriſtian law, that It is holy, juſt, and goed. For 38 
Clemens Alexandrinus in his P edagogus faith, i Xerꝗ mrdrn; Tue, toy, 
&c. Even infant Chriſtianity is perfection, compared with the Iaw, or the 
MAoeſaical diſpenſation. V e 
ere is no affirmative precept in the Goſpel, but it either commands 
helineſs in the general, or one or more particular virtues, or habits of 
holineſs, or ſome eſſential act or acts of it; or means and helps to the 
acquiring, maintaining, or encreaſe of it. Such as hearing and reading 
the word, prayer, meditation, good conference, watchfulneſs againſf tempta- 
tions, avoiding occaſions of evil, &c. 10 „„ 
And there is no negative precept, but doth forbid the contraty to ſome 
one or more of thoſe duties; but doth forbid ſome thing or other that 
doth tend either directly or indirectly, immediately or mediately, in its 
own nature, or by reaſon of ſome circumſtance, to the depraving of 
humane nature, and rendring us perfee?ly wicked, or in ſome degree or 
ether u, poly, I Ss | ie 
Io make this appear by going over the ſeveral” precepts contained in 
the Goſpel, would be a work of too much time; but whoſoever, as he 
reads them, ſhall” duly conſider each of them, cannot be to ſeek for 
ſatisfaction, concerning the truth of what I have now aid ; and 1 dare 
undertake he will readily acknowledge, that there is nothing that is 
not upon its own, or fome one or other account, , greatly becoming us, 
and perfective of humane nature, in the whole Goſpel commanded: and 
that there is not any thing in it ſelf, and in all reſpects innocent, there 
Forbidden. This can be by no means ſaid concerning the” precepts of the 
law of Meſes; but that it may concerning thoſe of the Goſpel, is abſo- 
lutely certain. © R eee 
But my whole diſcourſe upon this preſent argument ſhall be confine 
to theſe two heads: namely to ſhew, That the Chriſtian precepts require 
the moſt extenſive, and me/? intenſive Helineſt; that is, exactly Tuch 2 
holineſs as hath been deſcribed. | | Je 
Firſt, They require the moſt extenſive halineſs, not only towards God, 
but alſo towards our neighbour, and our ſelves. © In the forecited place, 
Tit. ii. 12. St. Paul puts all theſe together, under the phraſes of Ain 
ſoberly, righteouſly, and godlily, as making up that holineſs which the grace 
of God, that. brings ſalvation, teacheth. The precepts of our Saviour 


(4) Rom. vii. 3 
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command us not only to give unto God the things that are God's, 1 "I 


ts Cæſar the things that are Cæſat's: not only to obey God in all thi 


but to be ſubjef? likewiſe to every. ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake; 


that is, to every ordinance of man that doth not contradict the law of 
God: not only 0 fear God, but alſo to honour the king, and to obey our 
ritual governours, which watch for our ſouls, &c. and to behave our 
ſelves towards all perſons ſuitably to the relations we ſtand in to them: 
Hives to Ine themſelves r their own huſbands, as unto the Lord: 
bands to love their wives even as Chriſt loved the church: children to obey 
their parents in the Lord; and fathers not to provoke their children to wrath, 


but to bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord: ſervants 5 


be obedient to their maſters, with fingleneſs of heart as unto Chrift, &c, and 
maſters to do the ſame things unto them, ene vr threatning, or a harſh 
behaviour towards them, (e) #nowing that they have a maſter in heaven, 
with whom is no reſpect of perſons. We are commanded to love not 
our relations, or our friends only, bur. alſo all mankind; and to do 


to all without exception, though eſpecially to the houſhold of faith ; 6 


good men. Nay our Saviour hath laid a ftri& charge upon us, not to 
exclude our malicious (/) enemies from our love (that is, of" benevolence)" 
but to pray for them that deſpitefully uſe us, and to bleſs thoſe that curſe 
us. Which law, as harſhly as it ſounds to carnal perfons, they them-' 
ſelves cannot but acknowledge that what it enjoyneth, 1s heroically and 
highly virtuous. Ce es vt nh, A F 

Secondly, The Chriſtian precepts require the ON ; not 


only negative but poſtive, as was now intimated ; that is, not only the 


forbearance of what is evil, but the performance alſo of what is good: 
not only holineſs of actions and words, but likewiſe of affet#ions and 
thoughts : the worſhip of God with the ſpirit, as well as With the out- 
ward man; a holy frame and habit of mind, as well as a holy life. 
They forbid cheriſhing ſin in the heart, as well as practiſing it in the 
converſation. They make In/ting after a woman adultery, as well as the 
groſs act of uncleanneſs. They make malice murther, as well as #illing; 
they forbid coveting no leſs than defrauding ; and being in love with this' 
world's goods, as much as getting them by unlawful means. © 

And I ſhall digreſs ſo far as to fay, "That there is infinite reaſon that 
thoughts and the inward workings of men's ſouls ſhould be reſtrained by. 


- 


laws, upon theſe two accounts. 


Firſt, Becauſe irregular thoughts and affedions are the immediate de- 


pravers of men's natures ; and therefore it is as neceſſary in order to the 
deſign of making men hoh, that theſe ſhould be forbidden, as that evit 
actions and words ſhould, But ſuppoſe this were otherwiſe ; OR 
Secondly, Laws made againſt evil words and actiont would ſignifie 
very little, if men were left at liberty as to their thoughts and affetons.' 
It would be to very little purpoſe to forbid men to d evil, if they might 
think and love it: for where the ſparks of ſin are kept glowing in the 
foul, how can they be kept from breaking out into a flame in the Jife ? 
— = en of the heart the mouth will ſpeak, and the 
ands act. 5 | 


| But to proceed, The precepts of the Goſpel command us not only to 
(e) Eph. i. O Mit. v. 
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perform good actions, but alſo to do them after à right mannen wid 
right ends, &c. or in one word, from good principles. Whatſoew = 


' N. 


2 4 l | f 
at we ought to imitate him, not only in the matter of 
that which I ſaid is eſtential to true holineſs, is a principal one: — 
To do good actions for thoſe, reaſons which moved God to enjoyn them, 
ad, 1 add, which make it pleaſing to him to perform them himſelf 
wiz. becauſe they are either in themſelves and upon their own account, 


7 

LT 4 
= 
_ 
A 
3 


excellent, worthy and moſt fit to be done, or are made ſo to be by ſome | 


circumſtance. U 5 1 TW 
Our whole duty to God and our neighbour (as our Saviour hath told 
us) is comprehended in the love of them: and the /ave of Gad requi 

by him is a moſt intenſe love: we are commanded to love him ( with 


%% 
IS. 


he hath made our duty, is ſuch, as for the king of it, is like the love 


which we bear to our ſelves ; ſuch as will not permit us to wrong him 


in bis (#) good name, uny more than in his efate or perſon; fuck A. 
not allow us ra/>y to ſpeak, or ſo much as think ill Ex lach a il 
cauſe us to put the beſt conſtructions on thoſe actions of his that are ca- 


pable of various interpretations, & c. And for the (o) degree, ſuch as will 


make us willing to lay down our very (p) lies for him, that is, for the 
ting of his eternal happineſs. __ N 18, for the 


To ſum up all together, We are commanded to () add u our. faith 


o 


virtue ve ente, ts breads temperance, 15 emperamy pl 
VVV 


ne 
charity. To behave our 
becometh his creatures, and thoſe which are under unſpeakable obliga- 
tions to him: towards one another, as becometh thoſe that are indued 
with the ſame common nature, and according to the diverſe relations, 
engagements and other circumſtances we ſtand in each to other; and 
towards our ſelves according as the dignity of our nature requires we 
ſhould. In ſhort, (r) whatorver things are true, whatſoever things are 


| honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, 7 things, are pure, whatfaever 


* 


things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, whatſoever things 
— virtue and Na them, are the objects N — 
and by them recommended to us. Let any one read but our Saviour's 
incomparable ſermon upon the mount, the twelfth to the Romans, and 
the third chapter of the epiſtle to the Coloſſians, and well conſider them, 
and it will be ſtrange ſhould he find it difficult to aſſent to the truth of 
that pr ion. | Mt % Re, 
2 Trypho himſelf, in the dialogue betwixt Juſſin Martyr and him, 
canſeſed, that the precepts contained in the bad: called the Cf ar 


(%) Cal. in. 23. h Rem. af. 11 (ij x Cor, % 
-< * i. 15. 0 — v. 48. 7 . * i 
(n) Tit. iii. 2. (0) 1 Cor. xiii. 5. ) x j. 16. 
(g) 2 Pet. 5 4 Phil. 4. os EIN 
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ve our ſelves in all reſpects towards our Creator as - 


Crap. IV. The Deſign of Chriftianity. | 34 
dabuagd & ftydha, great and admirable. He ſaith indeed, that they are ſo 
. as that N. faſpeBed them not to be by human nature obſervable ; . 
but in that he ſpake not unlike to himſelf, that is, a prejudiced and car- 


1770 be now objected, that notwithſtanding what hath been ſaid con- 
cerning the Chriflian precepts recommending the moſt elevated virtue to 
be practiſed by us, it is acknowledged by all ſober Chriſtians, that they 
are not to be underſtood in ſo high a ſenſe as to require of us indefec- 
tire and unſpotted holineſs, of at leaſt that our Saviour will accept of 
and reward that holineſs which is far ſhort of perfe#; and therefore he 
can be no ſuch great friend to it, as hath been affirmed: the anſwer 
is very eaſy and obvious, viz. That our Saviour's not rigidly exaCt- 
ing ſuch a degree of holineſs as amounts to perfection, proceeds from 
hence, that the attainment of it is in this ſtate impoſſible to us; and 
therefore it is not to be attributed to his liking or allowance of the leaſt 
ſin, but to his ſpecial grace and good will to fallen mankind : Nay, 
moreover, it proceeds from his paſſionate defire that we may be as pure 
and holy, as our unhappy circumſtances will admit; he well knowing, 
that ſhould he declare that nothing ſhort of perfection ſhall be accepted 
at our hands, he would make us deſperate, and take the moſt effec- 
tual courſe to cauſe us to give over 3 of becoming better, 
nay, and to let the reins looſe unto all ungodlineſs. But yet nothing 
ſhort of fncerety, and diligent, ſerious endeavours to abſtain FP wi all fin, 
will be admitted by him in order to our being made the objects of his 
yo and favour : and as for wifi and preſumptuous fins, of what kind 
oever, he makes no allowances for them, but hath by himſelf and his 
_ miniſters declared very frequently, that they ſhall not be pardoned, 
without our reformation. And, laſtly, notwithſtanding the allowances 
and abatements that in tender compaſſion to us he is pleaſed to make us, 
no leſs than our abſolutely perfect halineſs is deſigned by him, though not. 
to be effected in this, yet in the other world, © | 1 


CE AMS » Ä—Ä + - 
That Holineſs is the only Deſign | the Promiſes omiſe of the Goſpel, ſbetued in Two 
Particulars : and of 54 Threatenings therein — DENT 


893 the promiſes and threatenings of the Goſpel have 
moſt 17 the promoting of Wy, their only deſign.” - 
Firſt, The promiſes, it is plain, have. is St. Peter aſſureth us, 

2 Epift. chap. 1. ver. 4. Whereby are given unto us exterding great and 
Precious promiſes, that by theſe 1 -partakers of the divine nature, 
having eſcaped the corruption that is in the world through lui. And St. Paul 


doth more than intimate the ſame, in 2 Cor. J. 1. Having (faith he) 
thoſe promiſes, dearly beloved, (viz. thoſe which the foregoing chapter 
| concludes with) let us cleanſe our ſelves all filthieſs of the fleſh 
and ſpirit, 
Vor, 


ecking holineſs in the fear of God. in, Rom. 12. 1 
e 
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I, beſeech you, by the mercies of God, that ye preſent poun bidies 4 living" 


 facrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reaſonable ſervice. And be ye 


not comformed to this preſent world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your minds,” &Cc. ; LA 43 teh 

I. We always find theſe promiſes either limited to holy perſons, or made 
uſe of as encouragements and exciting motives to. holineſs. » The Apoſ- 
tle tells us, that it is god/ineſs which 1 the (5) Ppromiſes of the life that' 
now is, and of that which is to come. The promiſe of the beatifical viſion 
is made to the pure in heart. (t) Bleſſed are the pure in heart, for they ſhall 
ſee God. That of the kingdom of heaven to the (2) poor in ſpirit, or thoſe 
that are of humble and lowly tempers. The promiſe of obtaining mers. 
cy to (x) the merciful. That of inheriting the earth (of temporal felicity) 
to the (y) meek, or ſuch as live in obedience to government, c. That of 


eternal life to thoſe that (z) patiently continue in wwell-doing. That of fitting. 


with Chriſt on his throne, to thoſe that overcome, (a) that is, that mortifie 
their luſts and corrupt affections. The promiſe of a crown of life is 
uſed as a motive to perſuade to (b) faithfulneſs to the death. But to what 
purpoſe do I multiply inſtances, when as there is not a particular pro- 


- iſe throughout the whole Goſpel, but it is expreſſed, or plainly in- 


timated, that its performance depends upon ſome duty of holineſs to be 
on our parts firſt performed, or at leaſt heartily endeavoured. . And, 
whereas the promiſes of pardon, and of eternal life are very frequently. 
made to believing, thefe is nothing more evidently declared than that 
this faith is ſuch as puriſieth the heart, and is — of good works. 

2. Nay the nature of theſe promiſes is ſuch, as is of it ſelf ſufficient to 
ſatisfie us, that holineſs is the deſign of them. | [et ne 
1. This is manifeſtly true concerning the principal promiſes, or thoſe 


which relate to the other life. They may be reduced to theſe three heads; 


that of the holy ſpirit; of remiſſion of fin ; and of eternal happineſs in the en- 
foyment of God. each. 8 PLAY | PTS 

Now for the firſt of theſe, vis. The promiſe of the ſpirit, that is it to 
which we are beholden for grace and aſſiſtance in the great work of 
ſubduing fin, and acquiring the habit of holineſs; and this is the 
very buſineſs for the ſake * which that promiſe is made to us. 

And for the ſecond and third, they are ſuch as none but holy ſouls 
are capable of. That none but ſuch are capable of having the gui/t of 
their ſins removed, and of being freed from the diſpleaſure and wrath 


of God, is ſelf-evident ; for the guilt of fn. muſt needs remain while its 


power continues; theſe two are inſeparately from each other; fin is ſo 
loathſome and filthy a thing (as ſhall hereafter be ſhewn) that it is per- 
fectly impoſſible that the bloed of Chriſt it felf ſhould, render a ſinner 


lovely, or not odious, in the fight of God, any otherwiſe than by waſh- 


ing away the pollution of it. And nothing is more apparent, than that 
holy ſouls alone are in a capacity of he liens that conſiſts in the 
enjoyment of God in the other world; than that, as without holineſs. 
no man Hall fee the Lord, (as ſaith the author to the Hebrews) ſo with- 
out it none can ſee him: for the full and complete participation of God, 
'"(5)- Tim. 4. (7) Mat. 5. 8. „ 6 7 | 
{x) Verſe 7. (y) Verie 5. (z) Rom. 2. 7: 

(a) Rev. 3. 21. (5) Chap. 2. 10. EL 
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which our Saviour prothifetly his diſcples/and/ faithful followers; Ati 
eth out of tlie Hixenels atid coyformity of men's foüls to Hm: but 
is ſuch à perfect unlikeneſs and eontrariety in impure and Cale 
ſouls to the infinitely holy God," that it is 'impoſlible there ſhould 
any communications tha! him to them, any ly a ee 
complacency between him and them. He ir not a God 1 hath re 
in ⁊bic kedneſs, neither can evil davell its him. Pfal. 5. 4. Whit kommuni 
hath Night with darkneſs „ Hith the apoſtle, 2 Cor. G. 14. But vicious and 
unholy fouls are full of datknefs, whereas God is pute ſplendid light, 
and 1 wo is no . at All. The Platonifts would not admit chat 
any man is, cap being acqmitred with divine” things, that is not 
purged from een y Called gabbut:;- and D.? \remſſne eſs 
of mind and bent; i paſſions.” Fw utterly e then i 2505 that ſuch 
as are not fo, ſhould" be eee divinity (elf! 

vom" dpbakus Wan," &c Ara "Bleera2ye"rampot bol "pion 2 res 
Thing} ly} ig dad. bing, 64" NN unipaſoſed of vintice it unable to behold 
the beauty of tFuth «how. unable chen is ſuch a" fouF to "behold" the'beau- 
ty of God himſelf, to Tee him, a8 he. is, and be 7 in the fi ght of 
him? Thoſe Ne 95 ich have! continually beheld: ol Las W 
excellent Ja of bur own) would be dazzled; hot deli ghted, wi 


the beatiffc Aon 107 Thank) be tn Coll "faith the" apoltlc) be Ba2h 


made us meet" to be partukets 71 5 inberitance - of the aue In er, Thoſe 
can by nos GE Partake of it, chat are not By Holineſs made inert 
and diſpoſed. for it. What happinieſs can we find in che enjoyment of 
God, when Nude 'a perfectly 8 nature to dur own? and niores 


over, Pt cart we then n Him? There muſt' de in us Aa likeneſs to 
'as 


him, or 0# fanni ſe him A, Be ir fur St. Jen proves, that when Be 
appeareth, we ſhall be life bim, by*his agteement! R Vas one of the 
maxims' of the excellent Sr *"'Þ Ir unlawful for an impure na- 


ture to touch pure divimty. NA ns being the ha e promiſed in 


the Goſpel, we eaſily learn from the conſideration of the nature of it (it 
being not at all roſe and ſenſi, bit parely-Tpiritual) what is the de- 
ſign of . thoſe 5. u contain it. At the, firſt hearing of, the 
though the nd, (as they do 3101 Uke abſobite Ones, we may 
be certain 0 ee, and 8 endeavours after A articipation of a 
divine, nature, f uſt nectMarily. be tacit conditions öf chem, as without 
which our "fouls'c cannot poſlibly" be J and N into an apt 1 
ſition for them." n 

2. As the 7x Whit concetn 18. other life bf > * 5 Tick as none dut 
holy ſouls are capable of: ſa. thoſe that o "relate to hit life are ſuch as 


none but ſuch. ſou 8 Will be contented w They are only neceſſaries 


which tlie Goſpel gives us an aſſuranc Sch and ſuch things as may be 
a help to the erate of virtue" and DOTY not ſuperfliitres, and fuch 


as ſerve to gratifie n appetites. So we are to e . ; 
is 7 | 


ek the Ein gam of God, and 


our Saviour, Mat. 6. 3. Fir 


ouſneſs ; and all theſe things all be added Vine: | you ; * words fore Nec 
ſhew, that by [all theſe hingt] we are only to underſtand- meat; 
and clothes, "The EA bleſſings that Chriſt engageth himſelf to 
| „ 8 e 
(c) cl. 1. 12. err e e e | 
* My zaJaad wadaes pune ia S ee * : e A 


« faith, 
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32g Type Defgn of Chriftianity. - BecT. J. 
beſtow upon his diſciples are ſuch alone as tend to anſwer moderate de- 
faxes, not to fatishe inordinate cravings: in ſhort, they are only ſuch as 
are needful to keep their bodies in ſuch a ſtate as that they may be 
meet habitations and inſtruments of their ſouls, ſo long as it ſhall be fit 
for them to continue in them. 

Secondly, and as for the threatenings of the Go 20ip, 22 are moſt 

deſign that. th e promiſes 


thing but what tends: to pollute and debauch their ſouls: and the e 


of them is 22 where to excite us effectually to diligence and e 


in the purſuit of real righteouſneſs and Cubſtantial holineſs. . 
(4) The wrath of God is. revealed from henven in the Goſpel, againſt al 
ungodlineſs, and unrighteou 4 of men. : ſuch as e and diſo 
ing Chriſt's Goſpel, in the general; and particularly ſuch as (e). i 
trys adultery, * 0 and wncleanneſs of all ſorts, theft, LIES 
drunkennefs, reviling, wrath, 'contemptuous behaviour, implacability, unmer- 
cifulneſs, illiberality, malice, crnſeriuſneſs, lying, pride,  hypocrifie, rebellion 
and diſobedience to governours,' &c. And therefore are the committers of 
als and ſuch like fins threatened, that ſo thoſe, which from the. con- 
deration of their yile nature and uglineſs will not be withdrawn from 
them, may from a principle of ſelf-preſervation be afraid of them; 8 


our Saviour is infinitely good to us in his terrifying threatenings, as well 


as in his alluring — For (as Clem. 1 0 in his . + Fry 
bis -threatenings proceed not from. anger, but from great good wi 
therefore thrrateneth puniſhment, that finners being thereby ared ag F 


formation, may by that means prevent 1 * being puniſhed. doth not, (as 


he proceeds) like a. ſerpent, bite kee 2 morning. And ee 
uy. * he Be an may not bite. VR 
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Th hat the promoting 8 was the Deſign. of our Sue whote - Li 


and Converſation among both 0 2 his 9 iſcourſes and Actions, And 
that he war an eminent Example Gr [ the Parts of Virtue, VIZ. Of the 
_, greate eff Freedom, Aﬀability and rtefie ;, the greateſt Candor and nge- 
PEN the moſ 22 gentleneſs — meebneſ : the deepeſt Humility : 
tbe greatgft'£ contempt of the World: the moſt. perfect Contentation : the 
moſt wonderful Charity and tendere/t Compaſſion : Ly, ing Patience, 
and Submiſſion to the Divine Will: the mo paſſionate of God, and 
= Gl temper f Mind towards Tag ty Confidence and Truft 
An Objection anſwered : the 50 aal Prudence. 


HIRD LY, The promoting 7 holineſs was the 1 n of our 
Saviour's enbolf life, and converſation among men. his dif- 

— 5 that are on record carried on this great bulmels; oY 
8 only | 


"i Rom. i. 18; | | 
(e) 1 Cor. vi. 9. 10. Mat. v. 22. Mat. xi. 26. chap. xviii, 28. 


chap. xxv. 42. 1 John iii. 15. Mat. vii. 1. Rev. Xxi. * Jam. iv. 6. 


Mat, xxiii. 13. Rom. xiii. 1, 2. 


only his ſermonc, but likewiſe thoſe which are leſs ſolemn, and that 
occahonally, and as it were by the bye dropt from him. There is not a pa- 
rable he uttered, but ſomething highly conducing to the inſtilling of vir- 
tue into thoſe to whom he directed it, was te moral of it: and all 
advantages and occaſions he greedily embraced for the infuſing of true 
piety and holineſs into the ſouls of men. 

To give a. few inſtances: when it was told him that his mother and 
brethren ſought for him, he took that opportunity to tell them, that 
whoſoever will do the will of God, the ſame is his brother, ſiſter, and mother, 
Mark 3. 35. When he obſerved a reaſoning ms the diſciples, which 
of them ſhould be the greateſt in the kingdom of God, he took ocea- 
ſion from thence to preach to them the neceſſity of the grace of humi- 
lity and becoming as little children; of felf denial, mortification of their moſt 
beloved lite, and to teach them ſeveral other very excellent leſſons, 
Matt. 18. in the beginning. Upon a certain woman's ſaying to him, 
Bleſſed is the tomb that bare thee, and the paps that gave thee ſuck; he 
minded his hearers of the bleſſedneſs of obedient perſons; Yea rather 
(ſaid he) are they blefſed that hear the word of God, and keep it, Luke 11. 
28. Upon Martha's deſiring him to command her ſiſter to help her in 
ſerving, he reproved her over-ſolicitouſneſs about the affairs of this 
life, and put her in mind of the one thing needful, Luke 10. 41. From 
a Phariſee's marvelling that he waſhed not before dinner, he took an 
advantage to reprove their ſuperſtition, hypocriſies, partial righteouſ- 
neſs, pride, and ſeveral other immoralities, Lale 11. 38. Sc. From a 
perſon's defiring him to ſpeak to his brother to divide the inheritance 
with him, he took an opportunity to diſcourſe againſt coverouſneſr, and 
to diſſwade from ſetting the heart upon earthly riches, from ſolicitouſ- 
neſs and carking carefulneſs, and to exhort to feveral moſt weighty and 
important duties, Luke 12. 15, &c. Upon ſome men's talking of the 
lamentable diſaſter that befell the Ga/i/eans, he took occaſion to give a 
caution again raſh judging, and to preach to them the abſolute neceſſity 
of repentance, as chin without which they ſhould all periſh, Luke 13. 
begin. Upon his obſerving how that at a feaſt they choſe 2 
rooms, he laid hold of that opportunity to teach the virtue of 11 
Luke 14. 7. And in the ſame chapter he took tle advantage that was 
offered him by other paſſages for the inſtilling of diverſe other profit- 
able inſtructions. And you may find in the four Evangeliſts abundance 
of obſervations of this nature. | Wo 

And as it was the buſineſs of all bis diſcourſes to teach virtue, ſo was 
it alſo of all his actions: he preach'd holineſs to men's eyes no leſs than to 
their ears, by giving them the moſt admirable example in his own perſon 
of all the parts of it. His whole life was one continued lecture of the 
moſt excellent merals, the moſt ſublime and exact virtue. 

For inſtance ; he was a perſon of the greateſt freedom, affability, and 


courtefie, there was nothing in his converſation that was at all auſtere, 


crabbed or unpleaſant. ' Though he was always ſerious, yet Cy 
never ſowre, ſullenly grave, moroſe or cynical; but of a marvellouſly 
converſable, ſociable and benign temper. Thoſe who had checks from 
his diſciples, as rude and troubleſome, were never accuſed by him for 
being ſo, but were moſt kindly rn to, and lovingly received : even 
$2 little 
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only gave him an opportunity of imparting to them 
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little children, as unwelcome as they were to them, were tenderly ems 


braced, and bleſſed by him. He never blamed any for interrupting him 
in his diſcourſes, or other buſineſs: nor was put into the leaſt chafe 
by their ſo doing, but ever patiently heard them, and ſent none of 
Fe from him (fuppofing- they had fo ill defign in coming to him) 
without ſatisfaction. When he was invited to men's tables (as little 
as their chear could tempt him) he readily went; nor did he eſteem it 
as diſbecoming his gravity to make one at a marriage-feaſt; nor to con- 
tribute to it Ben neither. He did not think himſelf defited by bad 
company, nor baulked the ſociety of publicans and ſinners themſelves, 
(as loathſome as they were to werſe men, the Phariſeet) but freely in 
order to the reforming of them ſate down, when there was occaſion, 
and converſed with them. His firſt entertainment of the woman of 
Canaan, as uncivil as it might ſeem, was nothing leſs than ſo; for the 
unkind and contemptuous language he gave her, though it was but the 
ſame which the Jews always beſtowed upon thoſe people, proceeded 
from no contempt of her; nor was it deſigned, as the event ſhewed, in 
the leaſt to diſcourage her, but on the contrary, to give her occaſion to 
ſhew the greatneſs of her faith, in the anſwer ſhe returned to it. The 
ever and anon infirm, imprudent and impertinent talk of his difciples, 
and others, could not at any time put him out of his good temper, but 
ie aſonable inſtruc- 
tions and wiſe counſels. | (41. 07 wt ß 
The candour alſo and ingenuity of his ſpirit did to great admiration 
diſcover it ſelf: whereof take this one inſtance. Whereas he: (as was 
ſaid) forbad cenſorious judging of other men; and commanded; conſe- 
quently, to put the beſt conſtructions upon thoſe actions of others that 
are capable of various interpretations, he hath given us no ſmall en- 
couragement ſo to do, by his behaviour towards thoſe three diſciples, 
whom he could not perſuade for a little while to forbear ſleeping, no 
not in his agony ; as great obligations as he had laid upon them, to do any 
thing he ſhould pleaſe to deſire of them. Their ſeeping at ſuch a time 
ſeemed a certain ſign of their being very much unconcerned for their 
blefſed Lord, and of great coolneſs of affection to him; eſpecially. he 
having (I ſay) before deſired them to <vatch with him, and given them 
the reaſon ' why he did ſo: yet for all this would he impute it to no 
worſe a cauſe than mere infirmity, nor entertain any ill opinion of them 
upon that account; and when they themſelves had nothing. to. ſay to 
excuſe their fault, he makes this apology himſelf for them: The 72 
indeed is willing, but the fleſh is weak : nay, though, for all this, and not- 
withſtanding that friendly expoſtulation of his with Peter, [Couldeft 
thou” not watch with me one hour “] they fell aſleep again, yet did he not 
at his laſt return to them paſs any cenſure upon them, but carried it 
towards them as he was wont to duo. 
And the gentleneſs and meeknefs of his diſpoſition was very marvellous: 
when James and John, in a great heat, would have One cher him to 
call for fire from heaven, after the example of Z/ias, to conſume the 
Samaritans for their inhoſpitable and barbarous refuſal to give him en- 
tertainment, he rebuked them immediately for that ręvengeful motion, 
and gave them this reply; Te #now'not what manner . ſpirit ye are * 
G ; C PA F or 
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for the ſon of man is not come to deſtroy men's lives, but to ſave them, Luk® 
9. 55. and ſo ſilently went his ways, without giving them ſo much as 
a laſh of his tongue for ſo rude an affront. Never had any one fo 
ſtrong provocation to wrath and revenge, as the bleſſed eu,; but 
never were either ſo undiſcernible in any as they were in him. In his 
carriage indeed towards the Phariſees he might ſeem to ſome to be 
once or twice.tranſported with a fit of ordinary paſſion, but it would 
not have become the zeal he had for God and true goodneſs, to behave 
himſelf otherwiſe towards ſuch monſtroufly immoral wretches and moſt 
hatefully conceited and proud hypocrites. Nor was his overturning the 
tables of the money-changers, or whipping the buyers and ſellers out 
of the temple, any other than a very befitting and ſeemly expreſſion 
of his juſt diſpleafure againſt thoſe ſacrilegious and prophane people. 
But he was never ſo concerned for himſelf, for his own reputation, or 
ought elſe that belonged to him, as to be put in the leaſt heat by all 
the ignominious language that was from time to time given him, and 
the vile reproaches and unſufferable abuſes that were heap'd upon him. 
When, he was accoſted with a never-to-be-parallell'd impudence by his 
old diſciple Judas, in the front of an armed multitude, who could have 
forborn to. receive ſuch a villainous and intolerably baſe traytor with 
the moſt emphatical expreſſions of an exaſperated and enraged mind ? 
But with what ee mildneſs was that monſter of ingratitude and 
diſſimulation treated by our dear Lord! the worſt words he. beſtowed 
upon him being theſe, Judas, betraye/t thou the ſon of man with a hiſs ? 
Nor did he more angrily beſpeak the wicked followers than he did their 
leader, when they rudely aſſaulted and apprehended him. And ſo far 
was he from revenging himſelf upon them, as able as he was to do it 
effectually; and notwithſtanding (as he gave them to underſtand) that 
he could, if he liſted, have no fewer Fan twelve legions of angels 
imployed in his ſervice, that he wrought a miracle for the healing of 
the wound that. one of them received from the ſword of Peter ; and 

withal, charged him to put up that weapon. - 
Nor was it ever in the power either of the calumniating and black 
tongues, or rude and cruel hands, of his bittereſt enemies to draw from 
him ſo much as a reviling or fierce word. But of ſo rarely moderate a 
temper and ſerene ſpirit was he, that (as S. Peter ſaith,) ( When he 
was reviled, he reviled not again; when he ſuffered, be threatened not, but 
committed himſelf to him that jutlgeth righteouſly. (g He gave his back to 
the ſmiters, and his cheeks to them that plucked off the hair: he hid not his face 
rom ſhame and ſpitting. (B, He was oppreſſed and he was affiifed, yet he 
opened not his mouth ;, he is brought as a lamb to the ſlaughter, and as a ſheep 
before her ſhearers is dumb, ſo 5 opened not his mouth. And thus hath he 
taught us by the moſt excellent example to obey thoſe precepts o his 
whereby the practice of that virtue of meetneſi and ſedateneſs of ſpirit 
towards 1njurious perſons is injoyned on us. 
Nor was his meekneſs leſs to be parallelld or more obſervable than his 
great humility; from whence indeed that. proceeded, and was of this 
no ſmall expreſſion. And eſpecially conſidering his high deſcent, moſt 
tranſcendent perfections and infinite worth, it was impoſlible he _—_ 
5 | - Nave 
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fon can do nathing of 
things he doth, thee doth the ſon likewiſe, John v. 19. I can of mine own 


not of this world, and choſe the condition of a ſubject and a 255 man 
muc 


was his father than the infinite God of heaven and earth; for ſaid he 
to Foſeph and Mary, when after a ſorrowful ſearch after him they found 
him in the temple, Wi ye not that I muſt be about my Father's buſineſs ? 
yet notwithſtanding, he went down with them from Feruſalem, and came 
to Nazareth, and was ſubjef unto them, Luke ii. 49, 51. And under 15 
ſeph, though he knew him to be but. his reputed Father (if we may be 

lieve one of the moſt ancient Fathers) he wrought at his own trade, 
and, as he ſaith, TEXIonine ig ei ye ilo, did carpentry-work 3 and particular- 


ly buſied himſelf in making tgolge xy Gyn ploughs and yoher. 


Again, the perſons that he took for his moſt intimate affociates were 
of no better quality than ſorry fiſhermen, and men of the loweſt rank. 
As for his worldly eſtate, I cannot ſay twas mean, for he had none at 
all (that is, but what he was beholden to others for.) The foxes, ſaid 
he, have boles, and the birds of the air have neſts, but the ſon of man hath not 
where he may lay his head. And as for employments, he thought not him- 
ſelf too good to undertake the vile, even one in Vac of which 
making ploughs and yokes was molt gentle, viz. The waſhing of his diſ- - 
ciples Foot. 6 ſhort, ſo marvellouſly humble was this infinitely great 
perſon, that (as he faith, Matt. xx. 28.) He came not to be miniſtred 
unto, but to miniſter; and was in this world as one that ſerveth, Luke 
xxii. 27. and that, ihough he was rich, he became poor, that we * 

1 0 | 5 


*JFJuſtin Martyr, 
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his poverty might be rich. (i) That, though he was in the form of Gal, 
he eoght i no robbery . ſpoil). Zo * with God ; 1 
of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a ſervant, and was 
in the likeneſs of men; and being found in faſhion as a man, he humbled 
kimſelf, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the croſs, Phil. i. 
6, 7. And our Saviour hath declared that he was our pattern both in 
his 1 humility; for, learn (ſaid he) of me, for 1 am meek and 
lowly in heart, Matth. xi. 29. And therefore did he fubmit to that 
meaneſt office of a ſervant (which was but now mentioned) that we 
might, from the conſideration of his example, not look upon the low- 
eſt, whereby we may ſerve our brethren, as below us : for, after he 
had waſhed his Diſciples feet, and was ſate down again, he ſaid thus 
to them, John xii. 12. Know ye what ¶ have done unto you ? Te call me 
Maſter and Lord, and ye ſay ws jor fo 1 am : If i then Lord aud 
Maſter have waſhed your feet, ye alſo ought to waſh one another t feet. For 
1 have given you an example, that ye ſhould do, as I have done unto 
Verily, verily, I ſay unto you, the ſervant is not greater than his 
neither be that is ſent, greater than he that ſent him. If ye Ius theſe 
things, happy are ye if ye do them. | | 

Conſidering what hath been ſaid of his chuſing ſo mean and deſpi- 
cable a condition in this world, I need not ſpend time in ſhewing what 
an example he hath given us of contempt of it. Never was any one ſo 
dead to its pleaſures as he was: nor were ever its glories fo trampled 
on as by our Saviour: and that, not as were the carpets of Plato by 
that cymick Diogenes, who was truly enough (no queſtion) told by that 
great philoſopher, that he trod under foot the pride of Plato, with 2 
greater pride; for he was guilty of no inſolent behaviour either towards 
great men or their greatneſs, nor of any thing that looked in the leaſt 
like it. But he gave moſt eminent demonſtrations of the mean opinion 
he had of popularity and applauſe among men, of titles of honour, and 
vaſt revenues, and that he infinitely deſpiſed them in compariſon of 
mental endowments and accompliſhments. He confuted the idle fan- 
cies of the world concerning theſe and the like things, and dilparaged 
thoſe vain eſtimations that are founded upon them, in that he choſe 
to be wholly devoid of them, and in the very other extreme to thoſe 
which abounded with them : whereby he likewiſe ſignified how little 
evil he apprehended in diſeſteem, reproach and poverty; which we 
vain creatures have ſuch frightful conceptions of, and ſo greatly dread; 
in that he did not at all matter them, nor in the leaſt concern himſelf 


% 


at them. | : 

So great and generous a ſoul had he, as to be ſo far from ſuffering his 
mind to be at all diſquieted with them, that he voluntarily and freely 
choſe them. For it lay in his power to be the richeſt man under hea- 
ven, and moſt to abound with this world's goods, if it had ſo pleaſed 
him; and he could, if he had liſted, have been alſo the moſt popular 
perſon upon earth; could always have kept the credit which for a 
white he had among the common people, and gained the like among 
all ſorts: for he had infinitely the advantage above all that ever ap- 
peared in the world to have raiſed to himſelf a moſt mighty * 


(i) 2 Cor. vill, 95 
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and to be adored by all people. So that the truth of that ſaying of 
Epictetus 7 are not the things themſelves which ſo affright and ſcare 
men, but the falſe opinions they have conceived of them, ] is greatly confirmed 
as to the forementioned reputed evils, by our Saviour's orice. 55 
And this bleſſed perſon, chuſing ſo mean and contemptibly poor 
condition of life, I need not tell you Phat he was perfectly contented with 
it; nor that he was altogether free (though he had many times ſcarce. 
Iy from hand to mouth) from thoughtfulneſs and anxiety of mind, con- 
cerning his future maintenance. For as he cautioned his Diſciples 
againſt taking thought for their life, what they ſhould eat, what they fbould 
drink, and wherewith they ſhould be clothed ; and ſhewed the folly and ſin- 
fulneſs thereof, as proceeding from diſtruſtfulneſs of the divine provi- 
dence, (Matt. vi. 25, Sc.) ſo was he ſo far from being guilty of 
that fault himſelf, that he was no leſs liberal than he was poor. For 
when he was provided with a ſmall pittance of victuals, inſtead of 
Hoarding it up, or being ſaving of it, he would not think much of 
ſpending it upon others whoſe needs craved it: we read twice of his 
beſtowing the little ſtock that he and his Diſciples had gotten between 
them, upon. the hungry multitude, and of his working a miracle to 
make it hold out among them. f LE 
And how full he was of charity, and tender compaſſion, is beyond ex- 
preſſion : for as he commended to his diſciples, and inculcated upon 
them nothing more, nor ſcarcely ſo much, ſo in the exerciſe of no vir- 
tue was he more exemplary. We read often of the yerning of his 
bowels towards, miſerable mortals, and his pity did always exert it- 
ſelf in acts of mercy. Never did any make application to bim for de- 
liverance from the evils that did afflict them, that had not their re- 
iN queſts granted them : nor were any more forward to beg relief of any 
by |. kind of him, than he was to beſtow it upon them: nay he frequently 
13 made poor creatures the objects of his mercy before it was ſought for 
1% by them. It was even his whole buſineſs to oblige the world by ſig- 
iT nal kindneſſes, and (as ſhall be farther ſhewn anon) he continual 
| Went up and down doing good either to the bodies or ſouls of men 
| | Nay his charity was of ſo large and umverſal extent, that. the wicked 
Z 491 unthankful, and even his 3 enemies, were (as well as others) 
1 very ample partakers of it. Whereas the duty of % ing thoſe that 
ö 4 curſe us, and praying for thoſe that deſpitefully ,uſe us, is to our corrupt 
| 


natures one of the harſheſt and moſt difficult of any he hath impoſed 
upon us, he hath taken a courſe, by the admirable example he hath 
herein given us, to make it one of the eaſieſt and moſt pleaſant to us. 
For the deviliſh malice that by the vileſt of men was expreſt towards 
him, could not in the leaſt imbitter his ſpirit or harden his heart 
againſt them : nor could he be difſwaded by it from perſiſting in do- 
ing good to them: but continued to entreat them to accept of life 
from him, to grieve at their infidelity, and with tears to bewail their 
moſt obſtinate perverfeneſs. And laſtly, when their inveterate and im- 
| 4 placable hatred came to vent it ſelf in the cruelleſt and moſt barbarous 
manner imaginable upon him, gid he pray to his father for them; even 

whilſt they were tormenting him, did he beſeech him to forgive them 

22 | . Nay, 
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nay, and in order thereunto, laid down his very life for them; even for 
: SY er * + > „ © 77742 45 1 17 171 


them, I fay, that took it from him. 1 

And this gives occaſion to diſcourſe ſomething of his moſt wonderful 

patience, and ſubmiſſion to the will of God, E de gaye us in his. 
| extreme ſufferings an example of. We are exhorted, Heb. xii. 1, 2. 
| to run with patiente the race that is fet ; 1 us, locking unto Tefus the an- 


: thor and finiſber of our faith ; who, {& e joy that was [et before him, en- 
i dured 1 Ae te ſhame, Se. The Aan fa was caft 
; upon him by ungodly creatures, he deffiſed ; and as for the exceffive 
tortures felt by him, them he endured : he did not indeed” de 
5 theſe alſo, but neither did he faint under them; according as we are - 
p forbidden to do, verſe 5. of the now mentioned chapter, My ſon, deſpiſe 
f nat thou the chaſtiſement of the Lord, neither faint uohen thou art rebuked g 
r tim. There were on the one hand no foiral rants heard from him, 
f ſuch as that of Pofidonius in the preſence of Pompey (When he was af 
f flicted with a fit of the gout, or ſome ſuch diſeaſe;) viz. ibi agis dalur, 
$ . O pain, thou art an inſignificant thing, I don't matter ther: For we 
\ find that our Saviour had as quick a ſenſe of pain, as have other men; 
0 and his agony in the garden did. ſo affect his ſoul, as to force,”9 e 
| zips1E:, clodders of blood, through the pores of his body. We read that 
> | he was ſore amazed, and very heavy; and he. told his Diſciples that His 
n ſeul was exceedingly forrowful even unto death : But yet, on the other hand, 
R notwithſtanding the immenſe weight and moſt heavy preſſure of grief his 
18 mind ſuffered under, through his Father's with-holding the wonted 
1 influences of his love from him, and the intolerable torments of had 
4 that he underwent, (though, both in regard of the greatneſs of his 
e- ſufferings, and alſo his moſt perfect innocence, and therefore non- 
4 deſert of them, he might have the greateſt temptations imaginable. 
ly to be impatient) he never uttered a murmuring or diſcantented word, 
oc nor conceived the leaſt diſpleaſure at the Divine Majeſty, or doubted 
18 either of his 7u/tice or goodneſt; but intirely ſubmitted himſelf to this 
1 his ſevere diſpenſation eee and willingly acquieſced in it. He 
by prayed indeed to his Father, that this bitter cup, Fit were poſſible, might 
ed paſs from him; but it was on this condition, that it might ſeem good to 
rs) him. And as fo much is implied in thoſe words, [df it be 2 ible] fo 
oat is it expreſſed, Luke xxii. 42. where it is ſaid, Father, 28 e willmg, 
pt remove the cup from me : And it immediately followeth 3 Nevertheleſs, not 
ed my ill, but thine be done; according as he hath, in the abſolute form 
th he left us, required us to pray. And again, ſaith he, John xviii. 11. 
us. The cup which my Father giveth me, ſhall I not drink it? And Fohn xii. 28. 
rds After he had put up the forementioned petition to be delivered from 
art that moſt diſmal hour that was approaching near him, he doth, as it 
do- were, recall it preſently, in theſe words, But for this cauſe came I unto this 


life hour ; and then put up this ſecond; Father, glorifie thy name: which is 
ei plainly as much as if he had ſaid, Father, at dreadful and terrifying as the 
me thoughts are of my future ſufferings, retrg glory will redound to thy elf by them, 


OUS Tam not only contented but alſ# defirous to undergo them. © f 
ven  Celfas having mentioned that celebrated bravado of Anaxarchus to 
mz the tyrant of Cyprizs, when he cruelly pounded him in his mortar z 


ay, and the merry 1aying of Epicłetus to his maſter when he brake his NE, 
8 2 | 8 \ an 


thereb 
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and thereupon ſcoffingly demanded. of the Chriſtians, what ſaying like 
to either of thoſe, was CET by their God in the midſt of hy j 
ings, Origen makes this good reply to him, viz. That our Saviour 


filence in the midit of the tortures he endured, ſhewed greater, patience 


and fortitude of mind, than did all the /ayings of the Greek philoſo- 
phers in the like caſes :. And he adds that thoſe words of Chriſt, Not 
as I will, but as thou wilt, were not only p ivdJuxir®:, beg; N 
wel; cu,, Wc. the voice of one that patiently ſuffered, but alfo that Was 
well pleaſed with his ſufferings, and ſpake his preference of what was ap- 
pointed for him by the divine providence before his own defires and na- 
tural affections. $07 | 18 80 e 
In the next place, our Saviour gave us the moſt eminent and noble 
example of love to God, and the devouteſt temper of minds towards 
him. That love of him, irh all the heart and foul, mind aud firength 
which he commended to us as our duty, did he himſelf give. the high- 
eſt demonſtrations of. His laſt mentioned patience, and perfect ſubmiſ- 
fon to the divine pleaſure under the moſt dreadful ſufferings, is alone 
ſufficient to convince us that his ive to his father was moſt intenſe: 
for it was utter] n er that his will ſhould be entirely reſigne 
up to the will of God, if his love of him had not been, as ſincere, fo of 
the hight degree and abſolutely perfect. So his heavenly Father might 
y be glorified, he was willing to endure the extremeſt miſeries, 
that ever were inflicted on any mortal: and indeed his mere well in- 
terpreting ſo ſevere a providence was a great expreſſion of no ſmall 
love. nd beſides, it was (as he told 15 Diſciples) his very (4) 
meat to do the will of him that ſent him, and fo fins his work. As he 
was heartily well pleaſed to ſuffer his will, ſo he took infinite content, 
ſatigfaction and delight in the doing of it. It was to him the molt plea» 
ſant thing in the whole world to be about his Father's buſineſs ; and 
therein he abounded, and was indefatigable. All he did was referred by 
him to the honour of God; and of each of his gloriout works he gave 
him the glory, and him only: which thing was no leſs an argument of 
the ardency of his love, than (as we have ſaid it is) of the depth of his 
bumility. In all his ways he acknowledged God, and took all occa- 
fions to make mention of him, and to — of his excellent perſee- 
tions. When the ruler called him but good maſter ; which was an epi- 
thet, had he been but a mere man, he was infinitely worthy of; as 
fleight an occaſion as this may ſeem to ſome, it minded him to ſpeak of 
God's goodneſs; and he — n replied, Why calleft thou me good? 
there is none good (that is originally and . from himſelf) but God only. 
He was much in delightful ſhag. with God, and in prayer to him, 
and ever and anon retired from all company for that purpoſe ;. accordin 
as he hath enjoined us to do, Mat. vi. 5, 6. And we read Luke vi. 12. 
of his continuing on a mountain a whole night in prayer. 
A mighty confidence and truft-in God, as it could not but be an effect 
pf our 2 no leſs love of him, ſo did he give marvellous in- 
ſtances thereof. The ſtorm that put his Diſciples into a dreadful con- 
ſternation, could not terrifie, nor ſo much as diſcompoſe him; no, 
though he was ſuddenly awaked out of a ſound fleep by their diſmal 
gries. When he was hoiſted up into the air by his grand e 


(#) John iv. 
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the devil, and ſet upon a pinnacle of the temple, and then by abuſing 
{cripture ſolicited to caſt himſelf down; as much as he ſeemed to be 
abandoned to his power, and under as great a diſadvantage as he was 
through extreme faſting, his mind was as ffrung as his dedy weak; his 
conſtancy remained unſhaken, his thoughts undiſordered, and with an 
undaunted courage he readily replied to him, I 1s written again, Thou 
ſhalt not tempt the Lord thy God, Mat. iv. 5. Where you have alſo two 
other ſignal inſtances of the like nature. By all which he ſhewed that 
his rruſt in Ged was fo invincibly ſtrong, and his adherence to him ſo in- 
ſeparably cloſe, that the utmoſt attempts and fierceſt aſſaults of the 
devil could have no other effect than to prove them ſo. Our Saviour 
could never be prevailed upon to go the leaſt fep out of God's way, in 
order to his preſervation from the moſt imminent dangers, ſo firm was 
his faith in him: and he ſtill . the things that were pleaſing in his 
ſight, he was undoubtedly aſſured of the continuance of his preſence 
with him. This he hath himſelf told us, John viii. 29. And be that 
hath ſent me, is with me, the Father hath not left me alone, for I do always 
thoſe thin that pleaſe him. | wart ora odiuts4 d lr any 
80 viüdle and apparent was his v in Gad, that when he was given 
up to his adverſaries moſt barbarous rage, they themſelves could not 
but take notice of. it, and ſcoſſingly when he hung on the croſs (and 
therefore ſeemed to be in à deſperate condition) did they upbraid him 
with it: He truſted in God, ſaid they, let him"deliver him nom if he will 
have him, for he ſaid, I am the Son of God, Mat. xxvii. 43. And where- 
as it hath been objected by ſome of aur Saviour's adverſaries, that a 
little before his death, he expreſſed very great diſtruſt, if not perfect 
deſpair of his Father's love; in that tragical exclamation, My Gad, ny 
God, why haſt thou farſaken ne? There are thoſe that conceive it may 
be ſatisfactorily enough anſwered, that it is moſt unreaſonable and bar- 
barous to take advantage from words uttered in the very pangs of death, 
accompanied with — miſery it being not ordinarily ſup» ' 


poſable that any can be 'themſebver, who are in ſuch circumſtances 


and why the Man Jeſus,” or our Saviour, according to his humane na- 
ture, ſhould not be under as great diſadvantages as others in fuch/a 
condition, he being, as was ſaid, no leſs ſenſible of pain than other 
men, no reaſon can be aſſigned: Yet we ſtand not however. in any ne- 
ceſlity of this reply. But I ſay, ſecondly, though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
our Saviour to be now as perfectly maſter of his thoughts as he ever 
was, theſe words may not be underſtood in ſo harſh a ſenſe; for they 
were but a repetition of the firſt verſe of the 22d Fſalm; which does 
relate not to David's caſe only, but alſo to the Mefsah, whom he of- 
ten perſonated, and was a type of. The ancient Jews themſelves did 
ſo underſtand this Pſalm. Nor can it be gathered from our Saviour's 
rehearſal of theſe words, that he either concluded, or at all doubted, 
he was utterly rejected and caſt off by his Father, but the contrary: 
for ſeveral verſes in the forementioned P/a/m aſſure us that are not 
there to be ſo underſtood; for David doth again and again afterward, 
not only pray for, but likewiſe expreſſeth good hopes, * and un- 
doubted aſſurance of a gracious deliverance; and praiſeth God for it 
too, as if it were already effected. So that this ſad complaint * ms 
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| bleſſed Jia, as it could not be occaſioned by the leaſt dit, ſo it 
may be more than preſumed, to have proceeded from the higheſt and 


intenſeſt degree of laue, which cauſed in his ſoul the moſt pungent and 
ſmart ſenſe of his Father's hiding his face, and abſenting himſelf 
(though but for 4 While) from him. But the leaſt favourable inter- 
pretation it is capable of is no worſe than this, via. That our Savi- 
our did thereby expreſs how exceſſive the miſery was which he: then 
ſeltz iefpecially! ſince the word [Lama] doth fignify h. as well as 
why. But laſtly, his dying words, and the laſt he uttered, expreſs his 
is £07 d (as much as he might ſeem to be caſt off 
by him) to the. very laſt; which were theſe, Father, into thine handt I 
cammend my ſplrit. U.. % A 33-63-05 * 7 #7 SF Tk ng a) 1 09 
I will inſtance in one virtue more wherein: our Saviour was alſo- fins 
gularly exemplary. Whereas he advifed his Diſciples to be xvi/#-ar fer. 
pentr, and innorent at doves, they | beheld. in his converſation a patiern 
to walk by in following the former as well as the latter part of this 
advice: nor was the aufdem of the ſerpent leſs conſpicuous in him, than 
was the innocence of the dove. Prudence is the firſt of the primitive vir. 
tues, or of thoſe from whence alh other have their original. She is 
the chief governeſs of humane actions; and thoſe which are perform» 


ed without her direction, do want a main circumſtance that is neceſ 


fary to give them the denomination of truly virtuous. A raſh and 
— doing of thoſe actions which are for the matter of them praiſe- 
worthy, will render them culpable as to the manner of their performs 
ance: and he that hath no regard to prudence, though he may do good 
things, and poſſibly may ſometimes mean; well, yet he will never merit 
the commendation. of a well-doer. Iſay therefore that our bleſſed Sa- 


viour, as he hath by his example, no lefs than by his ded7rine, taught 


us the exerciſe of all other virtues, ſo hath he of this alſo; and 


his prudence did wonderfully diſcover itſelf through his whole life. A 


very great as was his zeal for the : g/ory God, and the good of men, it 
was not too ſtronig for his ren; it was not a blind zeal; but he vas 
ever very careful to give each of his actions their due cireumſtances. 


As eagerly as he was bent upon accompliſhing. the work that he was 


ſent into the world about, he was not for making more haſte than 
good ſpeed. He ſhewed great priadence in his injunctions, his preach- 
ing, and diſcourſes: he never urged any duties wnſeaſonably, and had 
a care not to give ſuch ſevere precepts to his novice Diſciples as might 


diſcourage and over-burthen them. () He was not for putting a piece 


of new cloth into an old garment, or new wine into old bottles 
He very wiſely. timed his diſcourſes; did not preach all his doc- 
trines at once: what was ſaid of the orator Demoſthenes, cannot be 
truly affirmed of him, wiz. That he knew. what to ſay well enough, but 
not wwhat not to ſay: for as he well underſtood what doctrines to preach, 
ſo did he alſo what not to preach... He ſpate the word unto them as. they 
were able to hear it, Mark iv. 33. And ſaid he, Fohn xvi. 12. I Have get 
many things to ſay unto: you, but ye cannot bear them now. . He knew both 
when to ſpeak, and when to hold his peace; and in whatſoever he 
ſaid, he conſidered the genius, temper, and capacity of his auditors. _ 
? _ Woule 


6 See Matt. ix. 14. to 17. 
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would not caf pearls before favine, as he cautioned his Diſciples not to 4 
do, for this reaſon, (m) left they turn again and rend ibem. When he | 
thought good to deliver thoſe doctrines that were likely to exaſperate, 
as that of the calling of the Gentiles, and rejection of the Jews, &. 
he choſe to fold them up in parables, unfolding them in private to his 
Diſciples, who were fitly diſpoſed for the receiving of them ; and there- 
fore had the favour beſtowed upon them 0 underſtand the myſteries of the 
kingdom, as he told them. N | | 
We find that till he knew his time of ſuffering was come, he wiſely 
{till avoided danger (wherein he properly ſhewed the wiſdom of the 
ſerpent) one while by withdrawing himſelf, Matt. xii. 14. and at 
other times (as was now ſaid) by concealing thoſe doctrines, which he 
was well aware the unbelieving Jews would be ſo far from embracing, - 
and making good uſe of, that they would take occaſion from them the 
more induſtriouſſy to deſign his ruin: we read John. x. 3: to 36. 
That he would not expreſly own himſelf to be the Son of God in an 
other ſenſe, than ſuch a one as he might acknowledge with the lea 
danger; and concealed that which he very certainly knew. N 
ſow them in their opinion of him as a wicked blaſphemer, and 
make him ſo much the more obnoxious to their ſpight and rage. So, 
far was he from running headlong upon ſufferings, and making him 
ſelf, through a raſh and indiſcreet zeal, liable to thoſe. that hated him: 
ſo far was he from being in love with perſecution, that he did (as the 
Apoſtle exhorted the Edbeſcan Chriſtians. to do) iZayogxGc9as Tor. xi, 
buy out or gain time, becauſe the days were evil, and full of danger. 

Again, how wiſely did our Saviour from time to time defeat and 
render unſucceſsful, the plots and machinations of the Phariſcem and his 
other enemies againſt him] We find in Matt. xxii. 15. the Herodians: 
(or thoſe of the Jews that adhered to the Roman authority) and the 
Phariſees (who eſteemed it as an uſurpation) combining together to 
intangle him in his talk: and they ſo ordered their plot, as that they 
might get an advantage from whatſoever he ſhould ſay, either to ren- 
der him obnoxious to Herod, and the Roman party, or to enrage the 
moſt popular and highly eſteemed ſect of the Jews, the Phariſees. ' In 
order hereunto they cunningly put to him this Wen wiz. | Whether - 
it were lawful to pay tribute to Ceſar ? if he ſhould anſwer that it was, he 
would make himfelf liable to the latter miſchief ; if that it was not, 
to the former, and the far greater. Now (as is to be ſeen in the 19, 
20, 21. verſes) our Saviour' with ſuch admirable prudence contrived his 
anſwer, that (verſe 22.) both factions are ſaid to wonder at it, and to 
be baffled by it. ben a nas heard theſe words, they marvelled, and let 
him, and ent their way- Diverſe-other inſtances there are of a like na- 
mes as in John viii. 3. to 9. Matt. xx. 23. to 27. Mart. xxi. 41. to 

And thus we have ſufficiently and fully enough proved, that it was 
the whole buſineſs of our Saviour's life to make men in all reſpects 
virtuous and Holy; and that thereunto were ſubſervient, as- his diſcaunſes 
with them, ſo his actions likewiſe, and whole behaviour. Plus docent ; 
exempla quam precepta : examples are the moſt natural and eafie way of 

| teaching, 


(m) Matth. vii. | 
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5 The Difgnof Chriftianity. Sheri L. 
teaching, and they are ſo by reaſon of mankind's being ſo greatly ad- 
dicted to imitation ; and, I fay; it doth from our paſt diſcourſe ſuſfici- 
ently appear, that our Saviour's whole converſation was a rare exem-" 
plification of all kinds of virtue and true goodneſs. f ©, OP 


Gr r FE 


That to make Men truly virtuous and holy, war the Deſign of Chriff's un- 
- tmitable Actions, or mighty Works and Miracles. And theſe did not 
enly tend to promote it, as they were convincing Arguments that he came 
Forth from God, but were alſo very proper to 2 it in a more immediate 
manner. | | 


UT it cannot be amiſs if we moreover add, That it was not on 
the deſign of our Saviour's imitable actions, to teach the worl 

virtue, but a of thoſe which are not imitable, viz. of his miracles and 
mighty works and that zheſe did not only tend to the promoting of that 
deſign, as they were convincing and infallible arguments that he came 
4 from God, but were likewiſe very proper to effect it in a more 
immeuiate way. For 22 were not only argumentative, or a proof of 
the truth of his doctrine, but alſo inſtructive, and minded men of their 
duty. Thoſe miracles which he choſe to work, were of ſuch a nature, 
28 to be hugely fit to accompliſh at one and the ſame time both theſe 
buſineſſes. They were not ſuch as the fooliſh and carnal Jews, expected, 
that is, Agar from beaver, that were apt to produce directih no other ef- 
fect than that of pleaſing their childiſh phanſies, or ſtriking their ſenſes 
with admiration and aſtoniſhment, by making prodigious and amazing 
ſhews and repreſentations before their eyes; but moſt of them were ex- 
3 of 33 kindneſs and charity to mankind. For inſtance, 
us healing the fick of all manner of diſeaſes, his making the lame to 
walk, and the blind to ſee, and the deaf to hear, his cleanfing the lepers, 
feeding the hungry, raiſing the dead, and ejecting of evil ſpirits out of 
thoſe were miſerably poſſeſſed with them, &c. In Ads x. 38. the 
Apoſtle expreſſeth our Saviour's working of miracles, by this phraſe 
[doing good] who Journ he) went up and > Hh doing good, and healing all 
that were oppreſſed of the devil. And in his miracles did he give inſtances 
of great kindneſs and good will even unto thoſe which did leaft de- 
ſerve it: for he made uſe of his divine power for the healing and relief 
of the difrgenuous and unthankful, ill natured and wicked, as well as of the 
better diſpoſed and more worthy perſons : therein imitating his heavenly 
(as he required us to do) who maketh his ſun to riſe on the evil and 

on the good, and ſendeth rain on the fuſt and on the unjuſt, Matth. v. 45. 
And the laſt miracle we (I think) read of before his crucifixion, was the 
cure on one of thoſe his enemies that came with clubs and ſtaves to ap- 


oe 
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And the few miracles beſides thoſe that conſiſted in doing kindreſes 
to men (for thoſe we have on record are almoſt all ſuch) were ſuch as 
by which he gave us an example of other virtues; as particularly of 
piely, truſt in Cod, and zeal, for him. Of his piety and truſt in God, his 
faſting forty days and forty nights was a great evidence: it was ſo of 
his truſt in him, and conſtant adhering to him, as by thus doing he 
put himſelf by his Father's appointment upon moſt violent and ſtrong 
temptations; in conflicting, wherewith (as hath been ſhewn) he came 
off a moſt noble conqueror. Of his zeal. for God was his whipping 
the buyers and ſellers out of the temple a great inſtance; as it was alſo 
of his moſt gracious reſpect to the contemned Gentiles, whoſe court 
they were whipp'd out of; they making their houſe prayer à den of 
thieves, as our Saviour told them. And this may deſervedly be num- 
bered among his miracles, becauſe it is unconceivable how a man un- 
armed, in no authority, and of mean eſteem in regard of his parentage, 
poverty, and low circumſtances, ſhould ſtrike ſuch. a fear into thoſe 
people, as to force them without the leaſt offer of reſiſtance to flee 
before him, if the cauſe thereof were not extraordinary and more than 
natural. : - + "© „ eb nite ghee nat af. 

And even that miracle which might ſeem the moſt inconſiderable, 
namely his cauſing his diſciple Peter to catch a fiſh with a ſmall piece 
of money in its mouth, was alſo inſtructive of a duty; it being an in- 
ſtance of his loyalty to the ſupreme magiſtrate ; for the money was ex- 
pended in paying tribute, and taken out of the ſea in that ſtrange man- 
ner for no other purpoſe, Wo” &+ * 

In ſhort, I know no one miracle that our Saviour wrought, but over 
and above its being a ſeal for the confirmation of his divine miſſion, it 
teacheth ſome one or other good leſſon, and is proper for the bettering 


of the ſouls of thoſe that ſeriouſly conſider it. | 


And that great miracle, which after his aſcenſion (according to his 


promiſe) he ſhewed in ſending the -Holy Ghoſt, did promote the buſi- 


neſs of making men holy, in a far higher way than that of example: for 
the grand and ſtanding office of the ſpirit ih the world, is the exciting 
in us haly deſires, and the aſſiſting of us in the performance of haly actions. 
it is the making the Goſpel, and all means, effectual to the renovation 
and reformation of our hearts and lives. = ety „ arcs 

If it be objected, that we read of two miracles, namely, his - curſing 
the fig-tree, and ſending the devils. into the herd of ſwine, which are 
ſo far from containing any leſſons of morality, or tending to the leaſt 
good, that they ſeem to be on the. contrary only of an evil and mi{- 
chievaus conſequence: V 5 | 

I anſwer,, That as for our Saviour's curling the fig-tree that bare 
leaves, and had no fruit on it, it was a moſt ſignificant document unto 
men, that their profeſſion, whick is anſwerable to bearing /eaves, muſt 
be joyned with a ſuitable practice, and have om accompanying or twill 
be nothing worth: and fruitle/s perſons were taught by that emblem, 
what they muſt look for, if they continued ſo. But the moſt pregnant 


meaning of it is (as the learned doctor Hammond hath ſhewn] that the 
Jews which were juſt like that leafie · tree without fruit at that time on 
it, a mere profeſſing people, were 2 expect ſpeedy deſtruction from 


Vol. VI. him, 


57 


338 The Deſign of Chriſtianity. Ster. f. 
him, on ſuppoſition that they perſiſted in their unfruitfulneſs. It is 
not once to be imagined that this which our Saviour did to the fig-tree 
was any other than emblematical: for no one that deſerveth the name of 
a man, would be guilty of ſuch a piece of fooliſh revenge, as to wreak 
his anger on a /en/eleſs tree, or on any thing that's uncapable of being 
faulty. And beſides, it is mentioned in the ſtory as related by St. 
Mart, chap. xi. 13. that the time of figs was not yet, or, it was not then 
a ſeaſon for figs; that is, it was not a good fig-year ; which is given 
as the cauſe of the tree's being at that time without fruit : and *tis v 
probable, that, that clauſe was purpoſely added, that it might be the 
more eaſily obſerved that our Saviour's curſe was not deſigned to be 
determinated in the tree, but that it was pronounced againſt it only as 
it was an apt reſemblance of a profeſſor that is barren of good works. 
So that this miracle was deſigned no leſs than the forementioned, to be 
inſtructive to the ſpectators of it, and to all that ſhould afterwards hear 
or read the ſtory concerning it. 5 8 
And as for that other, viz. his ſending the devils, which he had 
ejected out of a poor man, into a herd of fwine, and by that means 
cauſing them to run violently down a ſteep hill into the ſea, and to pe- 
riſh there: we read, Firſt, That our Saviour did not command them, 
but only (=) ſuffered them (as tis expreſſed both by St. Mark and St. 
Luke) at their own requeſt to take poſſeſſion of thoſe beaſts. Nor doth 
the ſaying unto them, (o) Go, (which is in St. Matthew's relation of 
the ftory,) ſpeak any more than a bare permiſſion; ſeeing their beſeech- 
ing him to ſuffer them to go is there expreſſed as the occaſion of his 
ſo ſpeaking. So that the miſchief that was done, the devils only were 
the authors or the proper cauſes of. Nor, ſecondly, could our Saviour 
permit this, either to make ſport, or to pleaſe him with the defruction of 
the poor creatures; for both theſe were infinitely below him, and per- 
fectly contrary to the /errou/ne/s of his ſpirit, and goodneſs of his nature; 
dut there were very weighty and great reaſons why he ſhould thus do. 
As, Firſt, Fo expoſe the hateful nature of the devils, and to give 
men to underſtand and take notice, how extremely they delight in do- 
ing michief; which it doth greatly concern the welfare of our fouls, 
both not to be ignorant of, and well to conſider. By this experiment 
it appeared, that thoſe unclean ſpirits are fo maliciouſly diſpoſed, and 
ſo bent upon miſchievouſneſs, as that rather than want objects to vent 
their ſpite on, they will be glad to do it upon brute beaſts. But eſpe- 
cially the devils moſt inveterate and deadly hatred to mankind was here- 
by ſhewed; in that when they were no longer permitted to do them a 
greater, they were glad of an opportunity to make them the objects of 
a leſs miſchief: and to procure to them what hurt they were able in 
their goods, when they ceaſed to be in a capacity of tormenting them in 
their minds and bodies. 3 ee wa 
' Secondly, By this means there was a diſcovery made what a multi- 
gude there were of them that poſſeſſed that ont, or at moſt (according to St. 
Matthew) two perſons; inſomuch as that thoſe which were caft out ol 
them, were enough to actuate the bodies of a herd of ſwine, confiſting 
ol no fewer than about two thouſand, as St. Mark faith; erT 


: 6 ha) Mark v. £3. Luke viii, 32. ; (0) Matt, viii. 37 3 
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Caas. VII. The Deſgn of Cbriſtianity. __ 
could tell (but he that caſt them out of the men, and ſuffered them to 
enter the ſwine) how very many each of theſe might be poſſeſſed with. 
This was of great importance to be known, in order to the under- 
ſtanding of the greatneſs of the miracle that was wrought in behalf of 
the miſerable wretches; and to their being made ſenſible how mighty 
a deliverance Chriſt had given them. For though the devils declared 
that their name was legion, to 1 * that they were a huge multitude; 
yet what they ſaid was too incredible to be received upon the bare word 
'of thoſe who had been lyars from the beginning; but this permiſſion 
of our Saviour gave a plain demonſtration that in this ſaying of theirs 
they were not lyars. | | 5 
Thirdly, Theſe perſons were by this means moſt effectually taught 
how infinitely they were obliged to the divine providence, in not tuf- 
fering this vaſt number of fiends, all the time they had poſſeſſion of 
them, to deſtroy them; when as they no ſooner entered into the herd 
of ſwine, but immediately they diſpatch'd them all. e 

Fourthly, This permiſſion was alſo a juſt puniſhment to the Gadarens 
to whom thoſe beaſts belonged ; who (as afrerward it appeared) were 
a generation of muck-worms, who preferred their ſwine before their 


ſouls; and fo likewiſe it was a moſt proper and effectual means for the 


converſion of them. Several other reaſons of this action might be in- 
ſtanced in, but theſe, nay any one of them, may well ſuffice. So that 
it is apparent that this miracle was ſo far from being a mi/chievons one, 
or of no uſe, that there was ſcarcely any one wrought by our Saviour, 
more pregnant with profitable inſtructions. ws. 
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That io make Men holy was the Defign of Chrifi's Death, proved by /everat 


Texts of Scripture : and how it 1s effettual thereunto, diſcovered in fix 
Particulars. | F | 


OURTHLY, the making of us holy, as it was the buſineſs of our 
Saviour's whole life, ſo was it alſo the great end and deſign of his 


death. And this we are aſſured of by abundance of expreſs ſcriptures; 
ſome few of which we will here produce, Rom: vi. 6. Knewing this, that 
our old man is crucified with him, that the body of. fin might he deſtroyed, 
that henceforth we ſhould not ſerve ſin. * ; 

2 Corinthians v. 15.——MHe died for all, that they which live ul not 
henceforth live unto themſelves, but unto him that died for them, and roſe 
again. GR; | ' 1 4" 
Galatians i. 4. 1/ho gave himſelf for our fins, that he might deliuer us 
from this preſent evil world, (viz. from its corrupt practices) according to 
the will of God and our Father. | 8 i 

Epheſians v. 25, 26, 27. Huſbands love your wives, as Chriſt loved the 
church, and gave himſeif for it, "mw he might ſanFifie and * 
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the waſhing of water by the word, that he might preſent it unts himſelf a 
glorious church, not having ſpot or wrinkle, or any ſuch thing; but that it 


ihould be holy and withaut blemiſh. _ | - 1 
Coloſſians i. 21, 22. Aud you that were ſometimes alienated, and enemies 
in your minds by wicked wa ks, bath he now reconciled in the body of his fleſh 


through death, to pr ſent you holy and unblamable and unreprovable in his 
fight. OP 


Titus ii. 14. ho gave himſelf for be, that he might redeem us from all 


iniquity, and purifie to bim/elf a peculiar people, zealous of good works, + 


1 Pet. i. 18. For as much as ye know thut ye were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as ſiluer and gold, from your vain converſation received by 


tradition from your fathers , but with the precious blaod of Chriſt, as a lamb 


without blemi;h, and without Pot. 3 A;: a 
1 Pet. iii. 18. For Chrift alſo hath once ſuffered for ſms, the juſt for the 
unjuſt, that be might bring us to God, &c, That is, ſaith Calum upon 
the place, that we might be ſo conſecrated to God as to live and die 
to- him. 1 | | 7 | r 
1 Pet. ib 24. Whs his awn ſelf bare our fins in his own body on the tree, 


| that we being dead 10 ſius, aul live to righteouſneſs, by. wheſe ſtripes ye 


were healed. 3 | 

Now the g4eath of Chriſt is greatly effectual ta this end of making us 

Holy, theſe ſeveral: ways. a; eee wes Mos 
Firſt, As it gave. teſtimony to the truth of his doctrine; which (as 


hath .becn_ſhewn) hath no other deſign. Chriſt took his death upon 


it that hat was true; was willing to expoſe himſelf in the defence 
thereof to a moſt ignominious and painful death. - _ $3 
Secondly, As the ſhedding of his blood was a federal right confirm- 
ing the new covenant, herein is promiſed in and through him the 
pardon of our fins, and eternal happineſs, on condition of our ſincere 
repentance, faith, and new obedience : ſo the blood of Chriſt is called 
the load of the covenant, Heb. x. 29. | 
And the bload of the everlaſiing covenant, Reb, xiii, 20. | | 
Thirdly, As it is exemplary of the higheſt virtue, 1 Pet. ii. 21. Chrift 
alſo. ſuffered for us, leaving us an example, that we fbould follow his ſleps; 
tho did no fin, neither was guile found in his mouth : who when he was re- 
viled, reviled not again; when he ſuffered, he threatened not, but committed 
him'elf to him that judgeth righteoufly.” Fhe greateſt humelity and felf- 
denial, the greateſt meekneſ5, patience and ſulm'ſſion to the divine will, the 
moſt wonderful charity, and forgiveneſs of enemies, &c, are exemplified 
in our Saviour's death; and ſo it muſt needs be very highly effectual 
towards the promoting of theſe moſt excellent graces, and the like, in 
us, and the expelling and utter extirpating the contrary. vices. 
Ode would think it impeſiible that he ſhould be of an haughty ſpirit 
and a praud mind, that ſcriouſly conſiders how the only-begotten Son 
of God humbled himſelf to the death, even the ſhameful and ignomi- 
nious death of the croſs: that he ſhould cover great things in the 
world, that frequently affects his mind with the thoughts of his Sa- 


viour's emptying himſelf and becoming poor, that we through his po- 
verty might be made rich, and preferring the death of the wile/t of 
-wretches before the life ot 


the greateſt and molt honaurabl; perſon- 


* 
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ages. How can he be vain and frothy, that conſiders his Saviour's 
horrid agony, what a man of ſorrows he was, and how acquainted with, 
griefs? How can he ſtorm at the receiving of injuries, and ſwell with in- 
dignation againſt thoſe that offer him incivilities, and rudely behave 
themſelves towards him, that fixeth his thoughts upon his Saviour's 
meek putting up the vileſt and moſt contemptuons aſages, and confider— 
eth how gentle, ſedate and lamb-like he was when barbarous villains 
mocked, buffered and ſpit upon him, crowned him with thorns, put 
a robe in a jeer upon his back, and a reed for a ſcepter into his hand, 
and at laſt acted the parts of the moſt inhumane butchers towards him? 
One would think it no uneaſie matter to perſwade our ſelves to forgive 
very heartily the ſpitefulleſt and moſt malicious enemies, whilſt we rake 
notice that Chriſt ſhed even his precious blood for thoſe that carried in 
their breaſts the greateſt malignity againſt him, and bare him the moſt 
deadly hatred; that he ſuffered death for thoſe which in the cruelleſt 
manger they were able took away his /ife. What temptation can be for- 
cible enough to prevail upon us inners, to. murmur and repine at the 
hand of God in the afflitions he lays upon us, while we obſerve how 
much greater ſufferings than ours, were with profoundeſt ſubmiſſion to, 
and allo the heartieſt approbation of the divine wril, endured by the not 
only perfectly innocent, but alſo the infinitely well deſerving Jeſus ? 
Fourthly, As. the death of Chriſt was likewiſe a /acrifice for fin, it 
was in an eminent manner effectual to this great purpoſe. In the death 
of Chriſt conſidered as an expiatory and propitiatory ſacrifice, is the of- 
fence that God Almighty hath taken againſt fin, and the hatred he 
bears to it; as well. as his love to us ſinners, abundantly declared; in 
that he would not forgive it to us without the intervention of no meaner 
an offering than the blood of his only-begotten Son. | Obſerve what 
the Apoſtle St. Paul faith to this purpoſe, Rom iii. 25, 26. Whom God 
hath ſet forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blond, to declare his 
righteouſneſs for the remiſſion of fins that are paſt, through the forbearance 4 
Cod; to declare 1 jay at this time his righteouſneſs, that he might be juſt, 
and the juſtifier of him which believeth in Feſus. The plain ſenſe of 
which words (as { eonceive) is this: That God might at one and the 
ſame time demonſtrate how holy he is, and how much he hateth ſin on 
the one hand, and how infinitely gracious he is in his willingneſs to 
forgive ſinners on the other, was Chriſt ſet forth by him to be a propi- 
tation through faith in his blood. There are many (and they no ad- 
verſaries to the doctrine of our Saviour's ſatis faction) that do not 
queſtion but that God could have pardoned ſin without any other ſatiſ- 
faction than the repentance of the ſinner, (and in the number of them 
were Calvin, P. Martyr, Muſculus, and Zanchy, as might be fully ſhewn 
out of their ſeveral works,) but he choſe to have his Son die for it, be- 
fore he would admit any terms of reconciliation, that ſo he might per- 
form the higheſt act — race, in ſuch a way, as at the ſame time to 
ſhew alſo the greateſt diſpbleaſure againſt fin, And therefore would be 
thus do, that ſo he might the more effectually prevent wicked men's 
encouraging themſelves by the conſideration of his great mercy, to per- 
iſt in their qvickedneſs, Therefore was Chriſt ſet forth to be a propi- 
1 | tiatory 
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tiatory facrifice for ſin, I will not fay that his Father (who is perfectly 
ui juris) might be put by this means into a capacity of forgiving it, 
but that it might be a cogent motive, and a moſt prevailing argument 
to ſinners to forſake their ſins. | | 

There is an excellent place to this purpoſe, om. xviii. 3. For what 
the Iaw could not db, in that it was weak through the fleſh: Gold ſending bis 
own Son in the likeneſs of finful fieſh, and for ſin (or by the means of (ſin) 
conaemned ſm in the fleſh ; that is, what the precepts of the Maſaical law 
could not do, in that they were weak by reaſon of the impetuoſity of 
men's fleſhly inclinations, that the Son of God (coming in the humane 
nature, and in all reſpects becoming like to us, ſin only excepted) did; 
and by being a ſacrifice for ſin (ſo the word [ fin] ſignifieth in diverſe 
places, as Leviticus iy. 29. chap. v. 6. 2 Cor. v. 2 1. and, as I ſuppoſe, 
alſo Gen. iv. 7.) condemned ſin in his fleſh; he by this means ſhew- 
ing how hateful it is to God, took a moſt powerful courſe to kill and 
deſtroy it. And moreover, the moſt dearly beloved Son of God un- 
dergoing ſuch extreme ſufferings for our ſins, it is evidently thereby 
demonſtrated what diſmal vengeance thoſe have reaſon to expect that 
ſhall! continue impenitent, and refuſe to be reclaimed from them: for 
ſaith he, Luke xxili. 31. , they do theſe things in a green tree, what ſhall 
be done in the dry? If God ſpared not his own maſk innocent, holy and 
only Son, than whom nothing was, or could be, more dear to him, 
but abandoned him to ſo ſhameful and painful a death for our fins, 
how great and ſevere ſufferings may we conclude he will inflict upon 
thoſe wretches, that dare ſtill to live in wilful diſobedience. 8 

And from the death of Chriſt conſidered as a ſacriſice we farther 


learn, what an eſteem God hath for his holy laws, that he would not 


abate their rizour, nor remit the puniſhment due to the tranſgreſſors of 
them, without a conſideration of no meaner value than the moſt pre- 
cious blood of his own Son. 8 AER ? | 

And laſtly, In that Chriſt hath Jaid down his life at the appointment 
of God the Father for the purpoſe of making an atonement for fin, 
this gives all men unſpeakably greater aſſurance of the pardon of true 
penitents than the bare conſideration of the divine goodneſs could ever 
have done: and ſo by this means have we the greateſt encouragement 
our hearts can wilh for, to become new men, and return to obedience; 
and have all ground of jealouſie removed, that we have been guilty of 
ſuch heinous and ſo often repeated impieties, as that it may not become 
the holineſs and juſtice of God to remit them to us, though they ſhould 
be never ſo lincerely forſaken by us. | OOF 
In the death of our Saviour thus conſidered, are contained (as we 
have ſeen) the ſtrongeſt and moſt irreſiſtible arguments to a holy life; 
and [ farther add, ſuch as are no leſs apt to work upon the principle of 
ingenuity that is implanted in our natures, than that of he. For 
who that hath the leaſt ſpark of it, will not be powerfully inclined to 
hate all ſin, when he conſidereth, that it was the cauſe of ſuch rere 
ſofferings to ſo incomparable a perſon, and infinitely 'obliging a friend 
as "Chriſt is? Who but a creature utterly deſtitute of that principle, 
and therefore worſe than a brute beaſt, can find in his heart to away 
1 
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pleaſure in the ſpear that let out the heart-bloed of his moſt bleſſed Sa- 
viour ; and to carry himfelf towards that as a loving friend, which was 
(and till is) the Lord of glory's worſt enemy ? 

Again, Hath Jeſus Chriſt indured and done ſo much for our ſakes, 
and we are able to give our ſelves leave to render all his ſufferings and 

rformances unſucceſsful by continuing in diſobedience? Can we be 
willing that he ſhould do and ſuffer ſo many things in vain, and much 
more do our parts to make him do fo? Is this poſſible ? 

Nay, hath he been crucified for us by the wicked Jets, and don't 
we think that enough? But muſt we ourſelves be crucifying him afreſh 
by our ſins, and putting him again to an open ſhame by preferring our 
baſe luſts before him, as the Fews did Barabbas, | 

Hath he expreſſed ſuch aſtoniſhing love to us in dying for us, and won't 
we accept of it? Which we certainly refuſe to do while we live in fin. 
Hath he purchaſed eternal ſalvation for us, and ſuch great and glorious 
things as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, and which have not entred 
into the heart of man, to be conceived by him; and can we perſwade 
our ſelves to be fo ungrateful to him, as well as ſo wanting to our ſelves, 
as to refuſe to receive theſe at his hands on thoſe moſt reaſonable terms 
on which he offers them ? L 

Hath he bought us with ſach a price; and can we refaſe to be his 
ſervants, and rather chuſe to be the ſlaves of Satan, the Devil's drudges ? 

Where can we find fo many ſtrongly inciting motives to hate and 
abandon all fin, as are contained, and very obvious in the death and 
ſufferings of our Saviour for it? 

Fifthly, The death of our Saviour is in a ſpecial manner effectual to 
the making of us in all reſpects virtuous and holy, as he hath thereby 
procured for us that grace and aſſiſtance that is neceſſity to enable us 
ſo to be. In regard of his humbling himſelf as he did, and becoming 
obedient to the death of the croſs, hath God highly exalted him, and given him 
a name that is above every name ; that at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth : 
and that every tongue ſhould confeſs that Jeſus Chrift is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father, Phil. ii. 9, 10, 11. Now by virtue of the authority he 
is by this means inveſted and dignified with, and particularly as he is 
king of his church, hath he ſent the Holy Ghoſt to ſanctifie us, to 
2 us to all holy actions, and to aſſiſt us in the performance of 
them. | 

Sixthly, The death of Chriſt doth alſo apparently promote this great 
deſign, as by his patient ſubmitting to it he vindicared God's right of 
ſovereignty over all his creatures, and the power he hath to require 
what he pleaſeth, and to diſpoſe of them as ſeems good to him. Whereas 
the firſt Adam by contumacy, pride and rebellion, did put an high af- 
front upon the authority of his Maker, and his wretched poſterity fol- 
lowed his example, and have by that means done what lay in them to 
render his right to their obedience queſtionable ; this bleſſed ſecond 
Adam, by acting directly contrary, viz. by obedience, humility, and ſub- 
jecking himſelf to the divine pleaſure in the ſevereſt expreſſions and ſig- 
nifications of it, bath done publickly and before the world, an infinite 
honour to his Father : and his abſolute right of dominion over bis 
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whole creation, and the power he hath to preſcribe to it what laws he 
judges fitting, (which was before ſo eclipſed by wicked ſinners) hath he 
by this means in the moſt ſignal manner manifeſted and made appa- 
rent. And*.of what force this is to promote our holineſs and univerſal 
obedience, the dulleſt capacity may apprehend. | wr bas 
From what hath been ſaid, it appears to be a moſt plain, and un- 
. queſtionable caſe, that our Saviour in his death, conſidered according 
to each of the notions we have of it in ſcripture, had an eye to the great 
work of making men holy ; and that this was the main deſign which he 
therein drove at. 2 | F CS a as 
And I now add, that whereas it is frequently affirmed in the holy. 
ſcriptures, that the end of Chriſt's death was alſo the forgiveneſs of our 
ſins, and the reconciling of us to his Father, we are not ſo to underſtand 
thoſe places, as if theſe bleſſings were abſolutely thereby procured for 
us, or any otherwiſe than upon condition of our ectual believing, and 
yielding obedience to his Goſpel. Nor is there any one thing ſcarcely 
we are ſo frequently minded of, as we are of this. Chriſt died to put 
us into a capacity of pardon; the actual removing of our guilt is not 
the neceſſary and immediate reſult of his death, bur ſuſpended till ſuch 
time as the aforementioned conditions, by the help of his grace, are 
performed by us. | | 1 
But moreover, it is in order to our being encouraged to ſincere en- 
deavours to forſake all ſin, and to be univerſally obedient for the time 
to come, that our Saviour ſhed his blood for the pardon. of it : this 
was intended in his death, as it is ſubſervient to that purpoſe; the 
aſſurance of having all our ſins forgiven upon our ſincere reformation, 
being a neceſſary motive thcreunto. Therefore hath he delivered us 
from a neceſ ©: of dying, that we might live to God; and therefore 
doth God offer to be in his ſon Jeſus reconciled to vs, that we. may 
thereby be prevailed with to be reconciled to him. Therefore was the 
death of Chriſt deſigned to procure our juſtification from all ſins paſt, 
that we might be by this means provoked to become new creatures for 
the time to come. Obſerve to this purpoſe what the divine author to 
the Hebrews faith, chap. ix. 13, 14. If the blood of bulls and goats, and 
the aſhes of an heifer ſprinkling the unclean, ſanifieth to the purifying of the 
fleſh : how much more ſhall the blood of Chriſt, who through the eternal ſpirit 
offered himſelf without ſpat to God. Purge your conſciences from dead works 
(for what end? It follows) to ſerve (or in order to your ſerving) the 
living God. „ þ 15 
And thus much may ſuffice to be ſpoken concerning the delign of 
our Saviour's death. | 
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| n 
That it is only the promoting of the Deſign of making Men holy, that is aimed 
at by the Apoſtles, inſiſting on the Dotirines of Chriſt's Reſurrettion, A- 
cenſion, and coming again to Judgment. 2 


1 MIGHT in the next place proceed to ſhew, that the reſurrection 
of our Saviour did” carry on the ſame deſign his precepts, promiſes 
and threatnings, life and death aimed at; but who knows not that theſe 
would all have ſignified nothing to the promoting of this or any other 
end, if he had always continued in the grave, and not riſen again as 
he foretold he would. V Chriſt be not riſen, ſaith the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. 
xv. 13. then is our preaching vain, and your faith is a!ſo vain. So that 
whatſoever our Saviour intended in thofe particulars, the perfecting 
and final accompliſhment thereof muſt needs be eminently deſigned in 
his reſurrechin. The Apoſtle Peter tells his countrymen: the Jews, 
Acts iii. 21. that, To them firſt God having raiſed up his jon Jeſus, 
ſent him to bleſs them in turning every one of them from his aniquities. 
But farthermore we find the doctrine of Chriſt's reſurreftion very much 
inſiſted on, by St. Paul eſpecially, as a principle of the Spiritual and 
divine life in us; and propoſed as that which we ought to have not 
only a ſpeculative and notional, but alſo a practical and experimental ac- 
quaintance with. And he often telleth us, that it is our duty to find 
that in our ſouls which bears an analogy thereunto. He faith, Phil. 
iii. 10. That it was his ambition to know, or feel within himſelf, the 
power of his ræſurrection, as well as the fellowſhip of his, jufferings ; to 
have experience of his being no longer a dead but a living Jeſus by his 
enlivening him, and quickening his foul with a new life. And again 
he ſaith, Rom. vi. 4. that, Therefore we are buried with him by baptiſm 
unto death, that like as Chriſt was raiſed up from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, even ſo we alſo ſhou'd walk in 3 of hife ; that is, 
Chriſtians being plunged into the water in baptilm, ſignifieth their 
obliging themſelves in a ſpiritual ſenſe to die and be buried with Jeſus 
Chriſt (which death and burial conſiſt in an utter renouncing and for- 
faking of all their ſins) that ſo anſwerably to this reſurrection, they may 
live a holy and a godly life. And it followeth, ver/ſ# 5. For if we have 
been planted together in the likeneſs of his death, we ſhall be alſo in the like= 
neſs of his reſurre&ion ; that is, If we are ingrafted into Chriſt by mor- 
tification of fin, and ſo imitate his death, we will no leſs have a re- 
ſemblange of his reſurrection, by living to God, or performing all acts 


of piety and chriſtianity. And then from verſe 8. to 11. be thus pro- 


cecds: Now if we be dead with Chriſt, we believe that we ſhall (or we will) 
alſo live with bim: knowing that Chriſt, being raiſed from the dead, dieth 
no more, death hath no more dominion over him. For in that he died, he 
died unto fin once (or for ſin once for all), but in that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God ; that is, in heaven with God. Likewiſe recken ye your ſelves 
to be dead indeed unto fin, but alive unto God through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; 
that is, after the example of his death and reſurrefion, account ye 

| your 
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And the ſame uſe that the Apoſtle here makes of the reſurrection of 
our Saviour, he doth alſo elſewhere of his aſcenſion and ſeſſion at the 
right hand of God, Cobsff. iii. 1, 2. ye then be riſen with Chriſt, ſeek 
thoſe things which are above, where Chriſt fitteth at the right hand of God; 
Jet your affeftions on things above, not on things on the earth : for you are 
dead, that is in profeſſion, having engaged yourſelves to renounce your 
paſt wicked life, and your life is hid with Chriſt in God, &c. that is, and 
the life you have by embracing the Chriſtian religion obliged your ſelves 
to lead, is in heaven, where Chriſt is. So that this ſheweth the in- 
formations the Goſpel gives us of theſe things to be intended for prac- 
tical purpoſes, and incitements to holine/s, And Chriſt's reſurrection, 
with his following advancement, we are frequently minded of, to teach 
us this moſt excellent leſſon, that obedience, patience and humility, are 
the way to glory; and therefore to encourage us to be followers of him, 
to tread in his holy ſteps, and make him our pattern. This we have 
in the fore-cited place, Phil. ii. 5, 6, 7, &c. and Heb. xii. 1, 2. we are 
exhorfed to lay aſide every weight, and the fin which doth ſo eaſily beſet us, 
and to run with patience the race that is ſet before us : looking unto Jeſus the 
author and finiſher of our faith; who for the joy that was ſet before him, 
endured the croſs,” deſpiſing the ſhame, and is ſet down at the right hand of 
= the throne of God. And verſe 3. To conſider him that endured /uch contra- 
8: 82 diftion of ſinners againſt himſelf (that is, eſpecially how he is now re- 
1 warded for it) 4e we be weary and faint in our minds. | | 

And that the meaning of our being ſo often minded of our Saviour's 
coming again to judgment, is to ſtir us up to all holineſs of converſation, 
who can be ſo ignorant as not to know? for we are ſufficiently told 
that we muſt be judged according to our works, eſpecially ſuch works, 
as the hypocrites of this age do moſt deſpiſe, and leave to be chiefly 
performed by their contemned moraliſts; as appears from Matt. xxv. 
34. to the end of the chapter. And, laſtly, that is very certain, which 
is intimated in the 123 page of the Free Diſcourſe, namely, That all 
14 & the doctrines of the Goſpel, as merely ſpeculative as ſome at the firſt 
1 c ſight may ſeem to be, have a tendency to the promoting of real righ- 
1 * teouſneſs and holineſs, and are revealed for that purpoſe.” But as 1 
11 did not there, fo neither will I here proceed to ſhew it, in all the ſeveral 
$ 1 jaſtances, or in any more than I have now done: and that for the rea- 

25 that is there given. But beſides, I conceive that what hath been 
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| 1 diſcourſed in this ſection, is abundantly ſufficient to demonſtrate what 
141 i we have undertaken, viz. That to make men truly virtuous and holy, is the 


deſign, the main and ultimate deſign of Chriſtianity, 
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Uþon what Accounts the Buſineſs of making Men holy came to be preferred by 


our Sauiour before any other thing, and to be principally deſigned. = 


Two Accounts of this : The Firſt, That this is to do the greateſt good to Men. 
And that the bleſſing of makiny Men holy, is of all other the greateſt, 
proved by ſeveral Tn viz. Firſt, That it containeth in it a Deli- 
verance from the worſt of Evils; and Sin ſbeued fo to be. | 


PROCEED in the next place to ſhew how it comes to pals, that 
I| of all other good things, the making mankind truly virtuous and 
holy, is the gran? and ſpecial deſign of Chriſtianity. There are theſe 
two accounts to be given of it. 8 | | 

Firſt, This is to do the greateſt good to men. 

Secondly, This is to do the beſt ſervice to Gad. 

Firſt, The making of us really righteous and holy, is the greateſt 
good that can poſſibly be done to us. There is no bleſſing comparable 
to that of purifying our natures from corrupt affections, and induing 
them with virtuous and divine qualities. The wiſer ſort of the Hea- 
thens themſelves were abundantly ſatisfied of the truth of this: and 
therefore the only deſign they profeſſed to drive at in their philoſophy, 
was the purgation, and ßerfecting of the humane life x. Hierocles makes 
this to be the very definition of it : and by the purgation of men's lives, 
he tells us is to be underſtood, the cleanſing of them from the dregs 
and filth of unreaſonable appetites; and by their perfection, the reco- 
very of that excellency which reduceth gs Ty Oriay SH,, fo the 
Divine likeneſs. Now the bleſſing of making men holy, is of all the 
reateſt. | . 

; Firſt, Becauſe it contains in it a deliverance from the worſt of evils, 
Thoſe are utterly ignorant of the nature of /in, that imagine any evil 
greater than it, or ſo great. It was the doctrine of the Stoicks, that 


there is nothing evil but what is urße et vitigſum, vile and vicious. 


And Tully himſelf, who profeſſed not to be bonnd up to the Placita of 
any one ſect of philoſophers, but to be free-minded, and to give his 
reaſon its full ſcope and liberty, takes upon him ſometimes moſt ſtiffly, 
and ſeemingly in very good earneſt, to maintain it and _— for it. 
But as difficult as I find it to brook that doctrine as they ſeem to un- 
derſtand it, that more modeſt ſaying of his in the firſt book of his EA | 
culan Queſtions hath, without doubt, not a little of truth in it, viz. — 
4 / ny . 
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there is no edil comparable to that of fin x. Hierocles, a ſober philoſopher, 


and very free from the high-flown humour, and ranting genius, of the 


Stoicks, though he would allow that other things beſides fin, may be 
x x; bvotalie, very grievous, and difficult to be borne, yet he would 


admit nothing beſides this to be bros v., truly evil and he gives 


this reaſon for it, viz. Becauſe that certain circumſtances may make 
other things good, that have the repute of evils; but none can make 


this ſo. He faith that the word xa>s; [well] can never be joyned with 


any vice, but ſo may it with every thing beſides: as it is proper to ſay 
concerning ſuch or ſuch a perſon, 0747 x2aus, wivlas sabe, he is well 
diſeaſed, he is well poor, that is, he is both theſe to good purpoſe, be- 
having himſelf in his fickneſs and poverty as he ought to do; but, pro- 
ceeds he, it can never be ſaid, a5? x2 &;, Au,, xanu;, &cC. he doth 
injury well, or he is rightly and as becomes him, intemperate. 4 

Now that wickedneſs is the greateſt of evils, is apparent, in that it 
injures men's better. part, their ſouls, whereas it lieth in the power of 
no. other, as the now mentioned philoſopher alſo obferveth, ſo to do, 
+ Do I ſay, it injures them? that's too gentle a word, it marrs and ſpoils 
them; as again that perſon doth in another place ſpeak. Þ Other evils 
may ruinc our bodies, our fortunes, &c. and may, I confeſs, by that 
means diſguiet and diſturb our fouls ; but they can be depraved by nought 
but /in; this alone can deprive them of the image of God wherein con- 
Gſts their excellency. And when I ſay that ſin undoes our ſouls, and 
fin only, I ſay that this, and this alone, undoes our ſelves. For, as 
faith the fame brave man, Thy ſcul is thy ſelf ; thy body thine; and all 
eutward things, thy body's. And the excellent Simplicius ſpeaking of 
death, hath this ſaying, that it is only v 0wpar®- dan, uz nar, an evil 
fo our bodies, not to us. And this both the Stoicks and Platoniſis do much 
inſiſt upon, and make great 'uſe of it. They ſtick not to tell us, that 
it is improper to ſay that a man conſiſts of two parts, whereof the 5% 
is one; and that this is not e. oureraywiroy ax Geyer, a conſtitu- 
ent part of man, but only his in/irument : that it is but our priſon 
wherein we are confined, our leather-bag, our ſatchel, our caſe, our ſheath, 
our houſe, our clothing, and the like. And we find ſuch a notion of the 
body in the holy Scriptures, as well as in the Heathen writing. St. Paul 
alſo calls it our clothing, our earthly houſe, our tabernacle, 2 Cor. v. 1, 4. 
St. Peter calleth his body, this tabernacle : I think it meet, faith he, ſo 
long as I am in this tabernacle, &c. 2 Pet. i. 13. Knowing that ſhortly 1 
muſt put off this tabernacle, verſe 14. So that other evils have that deno-, 
mination becauſe they are ſo to ſuch things only (immediately I mean) 
as belong to our felves ; but ſin is an immediate evil, and the greateſt ima». 
ginable to our very ſelves; in that in whomſoever it is entertained, it 
changes the man's nature, ſpoils his conſtitution, and makes him quite 
another thing: from a lovely, noble and excellent, it transforms him 
into an ignoble, baſe and contemptible creature. We are not ignorant 
what names the Scripture beſtoweth upon wicked men, even thoſe of 


the 
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the uncleaneſt and moſt impure bea/?s. There is. no ſuch filthineſs (faid 
Cicero *) as the Faditas turpificati animi, that of an unclean foul : and 
the philoſophers uſed to expreſs vice by turpitudo and to aioxg filthi- 
neſs, as being that which is infinitely. diſbecoming, below. and unwor- 
thy of human nature. +And the wiſe man in his book of the Pro- 


| 
ö verbs ſaith, that a wicked man is loathſome; and cometh to ame. There 
; is no ſuch hideous monſter in nature, as a reaſonable creature living in 
: contradiction to the dictates of his underſtanding, trampling uader-foot 
l the eternal laws of righteouſneſs, and oppoſing himſelf to the known 
7 will of the great Sovereign of the world, of him in whom he liv 
{ moveth and hath his being, to whom alone he is obliged for all he i 
: or hath, and for the capacity he is in of having any thing for the fu- 
Y ture which for the preſent he is deſtitute of. A body in which the 
1 head and feet have exchanged places, is not more deformed and mon- 
i ſtrous than is a vicious ſoul : for her ſußeriour and governing part is ſub- 
˖ jetted to, and lorded over by her inferiour, and that which was deſigned 
f by nature to be kept in ſubjection and governed. Her zu, (as the - 
8 Pythagoræans phraſe it) or holder of the reins, and ruling faculty, is 
s become the #084420, the reined in and ruled faculty. 5 
8 I add moreover, that well may fin be ſaid to ſpoil and mar men's 
it fouls, for we read in the writings of the Apoſtles that it Alt them 
t She that liveth in pleaſure is dead, while ſbe liveth, x Tim. v. 6. Ton 
7 hath he quickened who were dead in treſpaſſes and ſins, Eph. ii. 1. S. Jude, 
d ſpeaking of certain ungodly wretches, ſaith, that they are twice dead, 
IS ver. 12. And the very fame notion had diverſe of the Heathens alſo. 
tl Pythagoras uſed to put a »worafiey, or empty coffin in the place of that 
f ſcholar that left his ſchool, to betake himſelf to a vicious and debanched + 
il life, as thereby ſignifying, that he was dead, dead as to his nobler part. 
ch And his followers tell us that the fouls of men died, when they apoſta- 
at tized from God, and caſt off the divine life. And ſuch a one, as ia 
iy whom fin reigneth, may be called a dead man, becauſe, according to 
u- them, the definition of a man belongs not to him, nor doth he any 
on longer deſerve the name of a reaſonable creature. The philoſopher we 
h, have ſo often quoted, and ſhall have occafion to do it oftner, will have 
he wickedneſs to be $2ra7©- noyinis toim;,' the death of the reaſonable nature: 
ul + And Simplicius doubts not to aſſert, that a man that is drowned in ſens, 
4. ſuality, hath no more of reaſon in him, than a brute creature. ; 
ſo To return to God and to a right mind, to be without God and without 
1 underſtanding, were of one and the ſame ſignification with thoſe excel- 
o- WW lent men. And our Saviour tells us that the prodigal came to himſelf 
n) when he reſolved upon returning to his father's houſe: as if while he 
la- perſiſted in diſobedience, he was as very a brute, as thoſe whoſe huſks 
it he fed on, and had utterly 4% his underſtanding. Though that laſt ſay- 
ite ing of Simplicius may ſeem ſomewhat hyperbolical, yet this following 
im one of Hrerocles hath not the leaſt of a figure in it, viz. That wicked 
an : men do render the reaſon that remaineth in them argerid? Pavniriges, 
0 ö 4 15 8 : b more 
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more baſs and wretchedly contemptible than the vileft ave. They uſe it 


altogether in matters of very bad, or (at beſt) of moſt mean concern; 
and therefore as upon that account. it were better, fo upon this it 


would be even as well, if they had none at all: for the /agacity that is 


in beaſts is not leſs ſerviceable to them, than is the reaſon of a wicked 
man to him: nay, had he only that /agaci'y that is obſervable in many 
unreaſonable creatures, it might ſtand him in as much ſtead as his rea/on 
doth, and perhaps more. So that from what hath been diſcourſed, it 
appeareth evidently that wickedneſs is the worft, incomparably the worſt of 
evils ; that it is ſo in its own nature, as well as in its conſequences : and 
therefore to deliver us from it, by purifying our lives and natures, is to 
confer upon us the greateſt bleſhng, and confequently is an undertaking, 
of all 'others, rhe moſt worthy of the Son of God. | 5 He 


E X. 


The ſeemd Argument, viz. That the Bleſſing of making Men holy is accom- 
' Sanied with all ot her that are moſt defirable, and which do beſt deſerve is 
be fo called: particularly with the Pardon of Sin, and God's ſpecial Love. 
And that thoſe things which ſenſual Perjons are moſt deſirous of, art 
eminently to be found in that bleſſing. 


ECONDLY, This is the greateſt bleſſing, becauſe it is accom- 

panied with all other that are moſt deſirable, and which do bef 
deſerve to be ſo called. Where fin is ſincerely forſaken, it will cer- 
tainly be pardened : the nature of God is ſuch as ſpeaks him moſt 
ready to be reconciled to a true convert. They are our iniquities alone 
that make, or can make, a ſeparation betwixt us and our God, and 
our fins only that hide his face from us: but the cauſe being re- 
moved, the elt ceaſeth. When the divine grace that is offered to 
ſinners, becometh effectual to the turning any one from his evil ways, 


God's favour doth naturally return to him: even as naturally as doth 


the ſun's light into thoſe places, where that which before intercepted 
between it and them, is taken away. He is of ſo infinite:y benign and 
gracious a nature, that no man can continue an object of his diſpleaſure 
one moment longer than while he is zncapable of his favour ; and no- 
thing, I ſay, but ſin and wickedneſs, as be hath often enough aſſured 
us, can make men ſo. Nay, a holy foul is ever the object of his deareſt 
and moſt ſpecial love. He is not only friends with, but takes pleaſure 
in thoſe that fear him, Halm exlvii. 11. He is ſaid to make his reſi- 
dence within ſuch perſons, ſo great is the delight that he taketh in 
them. T/aiah Ixvi. 1, 2. Thus ſaith the Lord, the heaven is my throne, 


and the earth my foot /icel ; where is the houſe that ye build unto me? and 
- where is the place of my reft ? for all thoſe things hath mine hand made, and 


all thoſe things have been, Jarth the Lord: but to this man will I lool, even 
to him that is. poor and of u contrite ſpirit, and trembleth at my word. 
8 . | e eee 
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John xiv. 23. Jeſus ſaid unto him, If any man love me, he will keeþ my 
words, and my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him. And it is ſaid particularly of him that dwelleth in 
love, which is the fulfilling of the law, that he dwelleth in God, and Gad 
in him. And I might ſhew that the Heathens themſelves had this very 
notion. It was a ſaying uſed by the, Pythagoreans ; that God hath nat 
in the whole earth a more familiar place of reſidence than @ pure ſoul *. | 
And Apollo is brought in thus ſpeaking,  - ©» { 


EvoeCiow Jt Bled Y Tooor 3oo0y Ohta. 


To dwell in heauven-doth not more pleaſe me, then © 
Within the fouls of pious mortal mon. 


And Hierocles, which reciteth that verſe, doth himſelf aſſert, that 
God hateth no man; but as for the good man, be embraceth him with an er- 
traordinary and ſurpaſſing affeftion +. The righteous Lord loving righte- 
ouſneſs, his countenance cannot but behold the upright. Whereſoever 
he finds any impreflions of true goodneſs, as he cannot but highly ap- 
prove of them, ſo is it not poſſible but they ſhould attract his ſingular 
love to thoſe which are the ſubjects of them: according to that mea- 
ſure and proportion that any one participates of his goodneſs, he muſt 
needs have a fhare in his grace and kindneſs. A holy perſon is a man 
after God's own heart, as his ſervant David is ſaid to be: he is a man 
that carrieth his image, and bears a reſemblance to him, and u 
that account he cannot fail to be very dearly beloved by him. Now I 
need not.go about to prove, .that there is no bleſſing whatſoever but is 
implied in an intereſt in the divine love, and eſpecially in ſuch a love as 
that which we have ſhewed good men are made the objects of. 

it might be here ſhewa alſo that thoſe things which ſenſual and car- 
ral perſons. are moſt deſirous of, wiz. riches, honours, and pleaſures, are 
eminently to be found in the bleſſing we are now diſcourſing of; and 
indeed thoſe which beſt deſerve to be ſo called, and are in the propereſt 
ſenſe ſo, no Where elſe. Nothing inricheth a man like the graces of 
God's holy ſpirit : what St. Peter faid of meekneſs, is true of all the vir- 
tues ; they are in the fight of God (and he judgeth of things as they are) of 
great price. + They are called gold tried in the fire, Rev. iii. 18. The true 
and our own riches, Luke xvi. 12. Which is as much as to ſay, that theſe 


only are ours, and all but theſe are falſe and counterfeit. Theſe inrich 


our ſouls, which alone, as was faid, deſerve to be called aur /elves,..and 


will abide by us when all other have bid adieu to us. Theſe do as much 


excel in true value and worth all thoſe things which the world calls 
riches, as do our immortal ſpirits tranſcend our frail and corruptible 


carkaſſes. It was one of the maxims of the Stoicks, u - 5 on, 


wei, that the wiſe, whereby they meant the truly virtuous, man is 
the only rich man. And Tully hath this ſaying upon it. A man's ch:jÞ 
cannot properly be calied rich, but his mind only : and though thy coffer be ay 
| E , 0 
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ſo long as 7 ſee thee empty, J. ſhall not think thee a rich man *. And ſaith 
Hierocles, d tw Tg xx, WanrTa Un. All things that are without a 
man's ſoul, are but little and inſignificant trifles. And the righteous, 
faith Solomon, is more excellent iban his neighbour ;, or he is of greats 
worth than any other perſon that is not righteous, Prov. xii. 26. 
Nothing, again, makes men /» - honourable as doth virtue and true 
goodneſs, or at all truly ſo; — be and he alone that is indued 
with it, lives up to his higheſt principle, like a creature poſſeſſed of a 
mind and reaſon. Nay,. this man is moreover, as was faid, like to God 
himſelf, and imitates his glorious perfections, viz. his moral ones, 
And therefore well might Wiſdom ſay as ſhe doth, Prov. viii. 18. Riches 
and honour are with me. To overcome our unruly luſts, and keep in 
ſubjection all. impetuous deſires and inordinate appetites, makes us more 
deſervedly glorious than was Alexander or Julius Ceſar : for he that 
thus doth, hath ſubdued thoſe that maſtered thoſe mighty conquerors. 
And ſuch a one hath praiſe of God, of the holy angels, and of all men 
that are not fools, and whoſe judgments he hath cauſe to value. He 
that is flow to anger, is better than the mighty; and be that ruleth his ſtirit, 
than he that taketh a city, Prov. xvi. 32 
And no pleaſures are comparable to thoſe that immediately reſult 
from virtue and holineſs : for that man's conſcience is a very heaven to 
him that buſieth himſelf in the exerciſe thereof. While we do thus, 
we act moſt agreeably to the right frame and conſtitution of our ſouls, 
and confequently moſt naturally; and all the ations of nature are con- 
feſſedly very ſweet and pleaſant. This alſo very many of the Heathens 
had a great ſenſe of; even thoſe of them v-hich much doubted of another 
life wherein virtue is rewarded, commended very highly the practice of 
it, for this reafon, that it is iti premium a reward to it ſelf, Simplicius 
in his comment upon Epictetus, hath this obſervable ſaying, that the ob- 
ſervation of the rules of virtue in that book preſcribed, will make men fo 
happy and bleſſed even in this life, that they ſhall not need pers 9avaror th; 
agg apoio; imaſyinniau, &c. to be promiſed any reward ner death, though 
that alſo will be fure to follow. 
Theſe things, I ſay, might be inſiſted on in this place, but they are ſuch 
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4 | large and ſpacious fields of diſcourſe, that ſhould we make any conſider- 
ot able entrance into them, we ſhall find it no eaſie matter to get out of them. 
4 I therefore Proceed. | 
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The third Argument, viz. That whatſoever other Bleſſings a Man may be 
ſuppoſed ta have that is utterly deſtitute of Holineſs, they cannot ſtand him 
in ſo much ſtead, as only to make him not miſerable. And all evil and cor 
rupt affettions ſhewed to be greatly tormenting in their own Nature, and 
innumerable ſad Miſchiefs to be the neceſſary Conſequents of yielding obe- 


dience to them. 


HIRDLY, whatſoever other bleſſings a man may be ſuppoſed 
1 have, that is utterly deſtitute of this of holineſs, they cannot 
ſtand him in ſo much ſtead as but to make him not miſerable.) 
We may by the firſt particular, and what was ſaid upon it, be 
ſufficiently convinced of the truth of this: but I farther add, That ſin- 
ful luſts are extremely troubleſome, diſquieting, and painful. The wick- 
ed (faith the prophet Jſaiah) is lite the troubled ſea which cannot Teſts 
whoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt. The labyrinths that ſin involves 
men in, are innumerable; its ways are ſo full of intricate turnings 
and windings, that. they ſadly perplex thoſe poor creatures that walk 
in them; and it is impoſſible but they ſhould: do ſo. The greateſt 
outward inconveniencies and diſaſtrous misfortunes are very; frequent] 
as might. be /argely ſhewn occaſioned by them; but vexations of —T 
and troubleſome thoughts, are the conſtant and never-failing effects of 
them, Tully in the forementioned book, ſaith thus to the vicious man, 
+ Thy luſts torment thee, all forts of cares oppreſs thee, and both. day and 
night torture thee. And Hieroc les iſh, that it is neceſſary that the worſt 
life ſhould be maſt miſerable, and the he,, moſt pleaſant and delightful. 
ovetouſneſs and ambition put men's minds upon the rack to con- 


trive ways of inriching and advancing themſelves: and when they have 


attained to ſo large a proportion of earthly profits or ſo high a degree 
of honour as they at firſt deſigned, they are /o far from being at eaſe and 
re/t (as they vainly promiſed to themſelves they ſhould) that their crav- 
ings encreaſe as do their fortunes; and in the midſt of their abundance 
they continue in the ſame ſtraits that at firſt afflicted them. Nay, ſo 
impetuous is the fury of thoſe luſts, that they drive them into ſtill 
greater, and cauſe in their ſouls that are poſſeſſed by them a more pun- 
gent and a quicker ſenſe of want than they felt when their. condition 
was moſt mean, and their eſtate at the loweſt, Nor is this miſchief 
any other than a natural and unavoidable conſequent of forſaking God 
(who is, as the Scriptures call him, the re/7, and as Plato, the center of 
ſouls) and of ſeeking ſatisfaction in ſuch things, as are infinitely too 
little for their vaſt capacities: which the forementioned are, and all world- 
ly hs pays | „ 4 b 2b 
hat a multitude of tormenting cares is independency on God and 
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diſtruſt of his providence perpetually attended with? how impoſſible is 
it to give a comprehenſive and. juſt catalogue of the many miſchiefs and 
miſeries that are the neceſſary products and genuine off-ſpring of in- 
' temperance and laſcivioujneſs ? Solomon enumerates ſome of the evils that 
are the fruits f the former of theſe, Prov. xxiii. 29. But to give a per- 
fe& account of them would be an endleſs work. And as for the latter, 
beſides the loathſome and painful diſeaſe that is ordinarily the conſe- 
quent of ſatisfying the cravings of that filthy vice, the unclean perſon is 
continually in a re/Heſ5 condition, and, as it were, in a conſtant fit of a 
burning fever; and, the evil accidents that are occaſioned by it are fo 
many, that they are not neither to be reckoned up. The 2 
though they placed man's chief happineſs in corporeal pleaſures, di 

ſtrictly notwithſtanding forbid adultery, becauſe (as they ſaid) inſtead of 
performing its promiſe of pleaſure, it robs men of it, 

He that is proud and highly concerted of himſelf, is diſordered and diſ- 
compoſed by the leaſt ſleighting word, or neglect of reſpect, and I had 
almoſt ſaid, by the ſmalleft commendation of his neighbour too: and 
it wn in the power of any ſorry creature, when he lift, to afflict his 
mind. = | 

The inward fad effects of envy and malice are ſufficiently obſervable in 
the diſmal countenances of thoſe that are under the power of them ; and 
theſe hateful and deviliſh luſts do eat into, and prey upon, the very 
hearts of thoſe in whoſe breaſts they lodge; and are like firs in their 
boſoms unceſſantly torturing them: not to fay any thing of the man 
ouhvard and moſt direful miſchiefs that are cauſed by a ful ſatisfaCtion 
of them. In ſhort, there is not any one inordinate affection, but is 
fo diſturbing and diſquieting a thing in its own nature, that it cannot 
but make thoſe who are in ſubjection to it, though they ſhould have 
never ſo many good things to ſet againſt it, exceeding miſerable in this 
as well as in the other world. So that, had our Saviour come into the 
world, only upon ſuch a defign as the carnal Jews expected their 
Meſſiah would, viz. that of making us partakers of a mere temporal : 
happineſs, he muſt in order to the ſucceeding of it ch:efly have concerned 
himſelf to make us holy. 

If it were poſſible (as it hath been ſhewn it is not) that a wicked 
man would have God's pardon, this would not make him ceaſe to be 
miſerable z all it could ſignifie would be no more than an exemption 
from being immediately by him puniſhed : but tho” the divine Majeſty 
ſhould not in the leaſt afflict him, his very Its would be of them- 
ſelves no light puniſhment, but ſuch as under which he could never 
enjoy himſelf in this life, but will be found to be intolerable in the liſe 
to come: ſeeing there will then be nothing to be met with that can at 
allfuit with his ſenſual inclinations, or that will have any aptneſs in 
it to pleaſe and gratifie them: whereas now all places abound with 
ſuch things as are fit for that purpoſe; as are able, I ſay, to 2 

A 2 N thoug 

*. Dui Appetitus longius evagantur, &c. & non ſatis ratione retinentur, &t. 
ab tis non mods anims perturbantur, ſed etiam corpora: licet ora ipſa cernere i nat. 
rum, aut corum qui aut libidine aligud aut metu cammats ſunt, aut voluptate nimid 
92 85 * quorum omnium vultas, voces, motus, fatuſque mutantur. Cicero lib. 1 
8. 8 : : Se? X 
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though not to ſatisfie. ſuch appetites. So that this man's condition in 
the future ſtate muſt needs be very exactly like to his, that is, even 
parcht and dried up with exceflive thirſt, but can by no means obtain 
wherewithal to quench it; no nor yet ſo much as a little to flake it, 
and mitigate the pain of it; as he in this ſtate very frequently makes 
a ſhift to do. 5 g | 

Were it poſſible that Gris Righteouſneſs could be imputed to an un- 
righteous man, I dare boldly affirm that it would ſignifie as little to his 
happineſs, while he continueth ſo, as would a gorgeous and ſplendid 
garment to one that is almoſt ſtarved with hunger, or that lieth rackt 
by the torturing diſeaſes of the-ſtone or cholick. 

And could we ſuppoſe ſuch a man to be never ſo much an object of 
the divine benevolcnce, nay, and complacency too (as there is nothin 
leſs ſuppoſeable) this could not make him, he continuing wicked, ſo 
much as net miſerable: he being rendred by his wickediefs utterly un- 
capable of ſuch effects of the love of God, as could have upon him fo 
good an influence. 45 ; | 1 

Nay, farther, were our phanſies ſo very powerful, as that they could 
place him even in heaven it ſelf; ſo long as he continueth unturned 
from his iniquities, we could not imagine him happy there; nay, he 
would carry a hell to heaven with him, and keep it there. It is not 
the being in a fine place, that can make any one ceaſe to be miſerablez 
but the being in a good flate; and the place heaven without the hea- 
venly fate, will ſignifie nothing. An unhealthful and diſeaſed body will 
have never the more eaſe for reſiding in a Prince's court, nor will a 
ſick and unſound ſoul have an end put to its unhappineſs, though it 
ſhould live for ever in the preſence of God himſelf.” That ſaying to 
this purpoſe doth well deferve our repeating, which J find in the ex- 
cellent book called, The cauſes of the decay of chriſtian piety : Alas, what 
delight would it be to the ſibine to be wrapped in fine linen, and laid in 
odours ? his fenſes are not gratified by any ſuch delicacies, nor would he feel 
any thing beſides the torment, of being with-held from the mire. Aud av 
little complacency would a brutiſh ſoul find in thoſe purer and refined pleaſures, 
which can only upbraid, not ſatisfie him. | 3 

It is not to be doubted that ſuch habits of mind as men carry hence 
with them, they ſhall keep in the other ſtate; and therefore if we leave 
this earth with any unmortified and reigning lufts, they will not only 
make us uncapable -of the happinefs of heaven, but alſo of any happi- 
neſs, For there will be (as was but now intimated) no ſatisfaction or 
ſo much as gratification: of carnal and brutifh, and much leſs of deviliſß 
appetites, in the celeſtial manſions :- and therefore they cannot be 
otherwiſe- than very grieyoally painful to the perſon that is frau He 
with them; though, 1 fay; we could ſuppoſe him to be ſafely poſſeſſed 
of thoſe glorious habitations. _ e TOP 

To ſum up all T ſhall fay on this argument, I fear not to aſſert, that 
omnipotency it ſelf cannot make 4 wicked perſon happy, no not ſo 
much as negativeiy ſo (ercept he ſhould be annihilated) any otherwiſe, 
than by firſt giving him his grace for tlie ſubduing and mortification of 
his luts: and that to deliver one froch Af tniſery while fin is vigorous 
in his foul; and eee not an object of any : 
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Une and the fame conception. All that happineſs (as faid the learned and 
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and implieth in it a palpable and apparent contradiction. For miſery 
is no leſs of the eſſence of ſin and wickedneſs, than is light of the 
ſun; ſo that it is impoſſible they ſhould ever be ſeparated from one 
another, but that they muſt, like the twins of Hippocrates, live and die 
together. W | | wy 
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CHAP. XII. 


| The fourth Argument, viz. That Holineſs being perfected is Bleſſedneſi it 


elf; and the Glory of Heaven conſiſts chiefly in it. This no new Notion; 
| 2 Obſervations, by the Way, from it. 


UT in the laſt place, well may we call holineſs the greateſt of 

F Bleſſings, for when it is perfecled, it is bleſſedneſs it ſelf, and the 
glory of heaven is not only entailed upon it, but doth chiefly 
conſiſt in it. Beloved (ſaith 8. John), now are we the ſons of God; but 
it doth not appear what we ſhall be; but this we know that when he appear- 
eth, we ſhall be like him, c. As if he ſhould ſay, I cannot tell you 
particularly and diſtinctly what the ble/ſedneſs of the other life will be, 
but this I am ſure of, that /theneſs to Gd is the general notion of it; and 
that it conſiſts, for the ſubſtance thereof, in a perfect reſemblance of 
the divine nature. . The happineſs of heaven doth not lie in a mere 
fixing of our eyes upon the divine perfections, and in admiring of them, 
but mainly in ſo beholding and contemplating them, as thereby to be 
changed into the expreſs and lively image of them: and ih having ſo 
affecting a ſenſe of God's infinite juſtice and goodneſs, purity and holi- 
neſs, as will make the deepeſt impreſſions of thoſe moſt admirable quali- 
ties on our own fouls. | ; WI 
The glory that heaven conferreth upen its inhabitants, conſiſts not 

ſo much in an external view of God and Chriſt, as in a real and 
plentiful participation of their glorious excellencies; whereby are chiefly 
to be underſtood thoſe, that are implicd in that general word holineſs: 
for as for their other attributes, ſuch as 4nowledge, power, &c. the de- 
vils themſelves, who are moft of all creatures unlike them, have a large 
meaſure of them. IE. wo we So 26 5 e 
This G/effeaneſs principally implieth a rapturous love of God, a feel. 
ing, as well as wnder/{anaing, the goodneſs that is in him; an inſepa- 
rable conjunction of the faculties ot our ſouls with him, and a perfect 
aſſimulation of our natures to him. The felicity of heaven is an ope- 
rative thing, full of life and energy, which advanceth all the power of 
men's fouls into a ſympathy with the divine nature, and an abſolute com- 


_ pliance with the will of God; and ſo makes him to become all in all 
to them. So that the happineſs, of heaven, and perfect holineſs are by 


ho means to be accounted things of a different nature, but two ſeveral 
conceptions of one and the ſame thing, or rather two expreſſions of 
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pious Mr. John Smith) which good men ſhall-be made partalers of, as'i* 
cannot be born up upon any other foundation than true goodneſs, and a godlik® 
nature within us, ſo neither is it diſtin&# from it. 


Neither are we to look upon this as any upſtart or late notion, for 
our ancient divines have long ſince taught it, in this ſaying that was 
frequently uſed by them, wiz, Grace is glory begun, and glory is grace 
perfected. JEET 1 Wo 5e ' * : * A. er We k 
And J cannot but by the way obſerve, that thoſe which have con- 
ſidered this, will need no other argument to ſatisfie them, That that 


” 4 
* 


talk of ſome | that it is mere ſervile obedience and below the ingenuity 


and generoſity of a Chriſtian ſpirit, to ſerve God for heaven, as well as 
for the g things of this life only] is very groſsly ignorant, very 
childiſh prattle: for to ſerve God in hopes of heaven according to its 
true notion, is to ſerve him for himſelf, and to expreſs the ſincereſt, 
and alſo the moſt ardent affection to him, as well as concernment for 
our own fouls.; And therefore it could not but highly become the Son 
of God himſelf, to endure the croſs, and deſpiſe the ſhame, for the jey that 
was ſet before him, taking that joy in no other ſenſe than hath been 
generally underſtood, -v:iz. for'the happineſs of heaven conſiſting in a 
full enjoyment and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the bleſſed Diety: nor is 
there any reaſon why we ſhould enquire” after any other ſignification of 
that word, which may exclude this. gti How tt; rs Rn 
And on the other hand, to be diligent in the ſervice of God for fear 
of hell, underſtanding it as a ſtate perfectly oppoſite to that which we 
have been deſcribing, is in a like manner from a principle of love to 
God and true goodneſs, as well as ſelf-love, and is no more unworthy 


of a Son of God, than of a mere ſervant. And thus, the truth of -this 


propoſition, That to make men holy, is to confer upon them the greateſt of 
bleſſings, by the little that hath been ſaid is made plainly apparent. 
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The ſecond Account of our Saviour's enn the Buſineſs | > making Men 
holy, before any other, viz. That this is to do the beſt Service to. God. 
An Objection anſwered againſt this Diſcourſe of the Deſign of Ghriſtianity. 


T remains ſecondly to be ſhewn, That to, promote the buſineſs of 

| wo in the world, is to do God Almighty the beſt ſervice: And 
this will be diſpatcht in a very few words. For is it not, without 
diſpute, better ſervice to a prince to reduce rebels to their allegiance, 
than to procure a pardon under his ſeal for them ? This is ſo Are 
85 


true, that to do this latter, except it be in order to the former buſine 


is not at all to ſerve him, nay, it is to do him the greateſt of diſſervices. 
I need not apply this to our preſent purpoſe. And therefore, to be 
ſure, the work of making men holy, and bringing over ſinners to the 
obcdience of his Father, muſt needs have been much more in the eye of 


* 
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vur-bleſſed Saviour, chan that of delivering them from their deſerved 
iſhment, ſunpiy and in it ſelf conſidered : for his love to him will be 
(I hope) univerſally acknowledged to be incomparably greater than it 


is to us, as Very great as tis. in ee 18 Ne | 
None can queſtion, but that by our apoſtaſie from God, we have moſt 
highly diſhonoured him, we have robbed, him of a right that he can 
never be willing to let go, viz. The obedience that is indiſpenſably 
duc to him as he is our creator, continual preſerver, our infinitely 
bountiful benefactor, and abſolute ſovereign. ' And therefore it is as 
little to be doubted, that Chriſt would in the f place concern himſelf 
for the recovery of that right. And, but that both works are carried 
on together, and infeparably involved in each other, he muſt neceſſarily 
be far more ſolicitous about the effecting of this deſign, than of that of 
delivering wicked rebels from the miſchiefs and miſeries they have 
made themſelves liable to, by their diſobedience. Oo 
So that laying all theſe conſiderations together, what can be more 
indiſputable, than that our Saviour's chief and ultimate deſign in com- 
ing from heaven to us, and performing and ſuffering all he did for us, 
was td turn us from our iniquities, to reduce us to intire and univerſal 
obedience, and to make us partakers of inward, real righteouſneſs and 
true holineſs? And we cannot from this laſt diſcourſe but clearly under- 
ſtand, that it is moſt infinitely reaſonable, and abſolutely — that 
it ſhould be ſo. 8 yo ent 3 40 'F 
But now if after all this it be objected, that I have defended a no- 
tion concerning the deſign of Chriſtianity, different from that which hath 
hitherto been conſtantly received by all Chriſtians, viz. That it is to 
diſplay and magnifie the exceeding riches of God's grace to fallen man- 
kind in his fon Jeſus: I anſwer that he will be guilty of great injuſtice, 
that ſhall cenſure me as labeuring in this diſcourſe to propagate any 
new notion: for 1 have endeavoured nothing elſe but a true explica- 
tion of the od one, it having been groſsly miſunderſtood, and* is ſtill, 
by very many, to their no ſmall prejudice. Thoſe therefore that ſay, 
that the Chriſtian religion deſigneth to ſet forth and glorifie the infinite 
grace of God in Jeſus Chriſt to wretched ſinners, and withal under- 
ſtand what they 4 as they ſpeak moſt truly, ſo do they aſſert the 
very ſame thing that I have done. For (as hath been ſhewn) not 
only the grace of God is abundantly diſplayed and made manifeſt in 
the Goſpel to ſinners for this end, that they may thereby be effectually 
moved and perfwaded to forfake their fins; but alſo that principal grace 
that is there exhibited, doth conſiſt in delivering us from the power of 
them. Whoſoever will ig Age gh to be (as we have proved it 
is) in its own, nature the greate of all evils, and holineſs the chiefe/t' of 
all bleſſmgs, will not and it eaſie to deny this. And beſides (as we 
have likewiſe ſhewn) men are not capable of God's purdoning grace, 
till they have truly repented them of all their ſins, that is, have in 
will and affection ſincerely left them; and alſo that if they were capa- 
ble of it, ſo long as they continue vile ſlaves to their laſts, that grace 
- by being beſtowed upon them cannot make them happy, nor yet cauſe 
them to ceaſe from being very iſerable, in regard of their diſquieting 
And tormenting nature, in which is laid the foundation of hell. we 
I : 
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free grace of God is infinitely more magnified, in renewing our na- 
tures, than it could be in the bare jaſtification of our perſons; and to 
ju/lifie a wicked man while he continueth ſo, (if it were poſſible for God 
to do it) would far more diſparage his ju/tice and — than advance 
his grace and kindneſs eſpecially ſince his forgiving fin would ſignifie 
ſo little, if it be not accompanied with the ſubduing thereof. 

In ſhort, then doth God moſt ſignally glorifie himſelf in the world, 
when he moſt of all communicates bimſelf, that is, his glorious perfec- 
tions, to the ſouls of men; and. then do they moſt glprifie God, when 
they moſt partake of them, and are rendered moſt like unto him, 

But becauſe nothing is,, I perceive, more generally miſtaken, than 
the notion of God's glorifying himſelf, I will add fomething more for 
the better underſtanding of this, and I. am conſcious to myſelf that I 
cannot do it ſo well, as in the words df the excellent man we a while 
ſince quoted, Mr. John Smith, * ſometime fellow of Queen's College in 
Cambridge : When God ſeeks his own Glory, he doth not ſo much endeavour 
any thing without himſelf : He did not bring this ſtately fabrick of the uni- 
verſe into being, that he might for ſuch a monument of his mighty power, and 
beneficence, gain — Panegyricks or applauſe from a little of that fading 
breath which he had made. Neither was that gracious contrivance of reflor- 
ing 2 men to — a plot to get way elf ſome external hallelujahs, as 
F he had fo ardently thir/ted after the of glorified ſpirits, or defired a 
quire of ſouls to fing forth his praiſes : neither was it to let the world fee how 
magnificent he was. Mo, it is his own internal glory that he moſt loves, and 
the communication thereof which he ſeeks : As Plato ſometimes 2 of the 
divine love, it ariſeth not out of indigency, as created love doth, but out 
of fulneſs and redundancy : It is an overflowing fountain, and that love 
which deſcends upon created beings is a free efflux from the "or the ſource 6 
love : and it is well-pleaſing to him that 2 which he hath made, 
ſhould gu oe * (p) Though God cannot ſeek his own glory ſo, as if be might 
acquire any addition to himſelf, yet he may feck it ſo as to communicate it out 
of himſelf. It was a good maxim of Plato, T5 ©ty 83; $00-. There is 
no envy in God, which is betted flated by St. James, God giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth not. Aud by that glory of his which he 
loves impart to his creatures, I under/tand thoſe ſtamps and impreſſions 
wiſdom, juſtice, patience, mercy, love, peace, joy, and other divme gift 
which he beftoweth freely upon the minds of men. And thus God triumphs in 
his own glory, and takes pleaſure in the communication of it. 

I proceed now to confider what «uſeful inferences may be gathered from 
our paſt diſcourſe, | f Sara , 


* See his Select Diſcourſes, page 409. 0 Chap. 1. 5. 
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SECT. in. 


An Improvement of the whole Diſcourſe in divers Inferences. 


C H A, Pp. XIV. 
The Firſt Inference. 


That it appears from the paſt Diſcourſe, that our Saviour hath taken the maſt 
effettual courſe for the f of ſubduing Sin in us, and making us par- 
takers of his Holineſs, here it is particularly ſbetued, that the Goſpel 

. gives advantages infinitely above any thoſe the Heathens had, who were pri- 
vileged with extraordinary helps for the improvement of themſelves. And 

1. That the good Principles that were by natural Light diftated to them, 

and which reaſon rightly improved perfwaded them ta entertain as undoubt- 

. edly true, or might have done, are farther confirmed by divine Revelation 
in the Gojpel. 2. That thoſe Principles which the Heathens by the higheſt 

Improvement of their Reaſon could at beſt conclude but very probable, 

the Goſpel gives us an undoubted aſſurance of, This ſhewed in four Inſtances. 
3. Four Doctrines ſhewed to be delive red in the Goſpel, which no man with. 
out the aſſiſtance of Divine Revelation could ever once have thought of, that 
contain wonderful inducements, and helps to Holineſs. The firſt of which 
. bath five more implied in it. > SY 


IRS T, it appears from what hath been ſaid to demonſtrate, 
That our Saviour's grand deſign upon us, in coming into the 
world, was to ſubdue fin in us, and reſtore the image of God, that con- 
ſiſteth in righteouſneſs and true holineſs to us: that he hath taken the 
molt effectual courſe imaginable for that purpoſe ; and that his Goſpel 
is the moſt powerful engine for the battering down of all the ſtr 
holds that fin hath raifed to it ſelf in the ſouls of men, and the ad- 
vancement of us to the higheſt pitch of ſanctity that is to be arrived at 
by human nature. This (as hath been ſhewn) was the buſineſs that 
the philoſophy of the heathens deſigned to effect; but alas what a weak, 
and inefficacious thing was it, in compariſon of Chriſt's Goſpel ! wherein 
we have ſuch excellent and ſoul ennobling precepts moſt perſpicuouſly 
delivered; and moreover ſuch mighty helps afforded to enable us, 
and ſuch infinitely preſſing motives and arguments, to excite us to the 
practice of them. . 1 W 
And it will not be amiſs if we partieularly ſhew, what exceeding great 
advantages Chriſtians have for the attaining of true virtue, and the 
ſublimeſt degrees thereof, in this ſtate attainable, above any that were 
ever vouchſafed to the world by the divine providence, before our Savi- 
our's deſcent into it. And (not to make a formal compariſon between 
the Chri/t:an and beſt Pagan- Philoſophy, this not deſerving upon innu- 
merable accounts to be ſo much as named with that, and much lefs 
to diſhonour the religion of our Saviour ſo far as at all to compare it 
: : | Wi 
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with any of thoſe which were profeſſed by heathenifh nations, or that 
of the impoſtor Mahomet, which, as well as thoſe, in not a few particu- 
lars tends greatly even to corrupt and deprave men's natures) we will 
diſcourſe according to our accuſtomed brevity. Firſt, what advantages 
the Goſpel gives us above thoſe which ſuch heathens, as were privi- 
leged with extraordinary helps for the improvement of their underſtand- 
ings, had; and ſecondly, above thoſe which God's moſt peculiar people, 
the children of Iſrael, were favoured with. © | n | 


Firſt, As for thoſe the Goſpel containeth above ſuch as the beſt and 


moſt refined heathens enjoyed, it will be worth our while to conſider, 
Firſt, That the grad principies that were by natural light diftated to them, 
and which reaſon rightly improved did perſuade them to entertain as un- 
doubtedly true, or might have done, are farther confirmed by divine revela- 
tion in the Goſpel to us. | 0A 
As, That there is but one Ged: That he is an abſolutely perfect 


* 


Being, infinitely poiverful, 1viſe, juſt, 1 Sc. That we owe our 


lives, and all thg comforts of them to him; That he is our ſovereign Lord, 
to whom abſolute ſubjeftion is indiſpenſably due: That he is to be loved 
above all things; and the main and maſt important particular duties 
which it becomes us to perform to him, our neighbour and ſelves. We 
Chriſtians have theſe things as plainly declared from heaven to us, and 


as often repeated and inculcated, as if there were no other way to come 


to the knowledge of them but that of Revelation, So that (as hath 
been ſhewn in the free diſcourſe, p. 88.) what the heathens took pains 
for, and by the exerciſe of their reaſon learnt, we have ſet before 
our eyes, and need but read it in order to our knowledge of it. 
It is true, for our ſatisfaction whether the holy ſcriptures are divinely 
inſpired, and have God for their author, it is neceſſary that we employ 
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our reaſon, except we can be contented to be of ſo very haſty and eaſie 


a belief as to give credit to things, and «thoſe of greateſt concernment 
too, we know not why; or to pin our faith on our fore-fathers” ſleeves ; 
and ſo to have no better bottom for the belief of the Bible, than the 
Turks have for theirs of the Alcoran. But although it is neceſſary that 
we ſhould exerciſe here our diſparſive faculty, if we will believe as be- 
come creatures indued with reaſon, yet this is no tedious taſk, nor ſuch 
as we need much belabour our brains about. An unprejudiced perſon 
will ſoon be abundantly ſatisfied concerning the ſcripture's divine au- 
thority, when he doth but conſider how it is confirmed, and how 
worthy the doctrine contained in it is of him whoſe name it bears. 
Now, I ſay, this little pains being taken for the eſtabliſhment of our 
faith in the holy ſcriptures, we cannot but be at the firſt fight aſſured 
of the truth of the contents of them, For no man in his wits can 
queſtion his veracity who (as even natural light aſſures us) is truth 
it ſelf, Nt bb. | | Fe 2 
Secondly, Thoſe good principles that the heathens by the greateſt improve- 


ment of their reaſon could at beſt conclude but very probable, are made un- 


doubtedly certain by Revelation : As, 2 
Firſt, That of the immortality of our ſouls, The vulgar fort of hea- 
thens, who were apt to believe any thing that was by tradition handed 


dawn to them, ('tis confelled) did not ſeem to doubt of the truth = 


* 
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this doctrine, but to take it for granted; which (no queſtion} is alſo 
to be imputed to the ſpecial providence of God, and not merely to 
their credulity. But the more learned and ſagacious, that would not 
eaſily be impoſed on, nor believe any farther than they ſaw. cauſe, 
though by arguments drawn from the notions they had truly conceived 
of the nature of humane ſouls, they have diverſe of them undertaken 
to prove them immortal; yet could their arguments. raiſe the bet of 
them no higher than a great opinion of their immortality. Cato read 
Plato of the immortality of the ſoul, as he lay bleeding to death, with 
2 delight; but that argues not that he had any more than great 
opes of the truth of it. Socrates did fo believe it, that he parted with 
this life in expectation of another; but yet he plainly and ingenuouſly 
confeſſeth to his friends, that it was not certain. Cicero, that ſometimes 
expreſſeth great confidence concerning the truth of it, doth for the 
moſt part ſpeak ſo of it, that any one may ſee that he thought the doc- 
trine no better than probable. He diſcourſeth of it in his book de Senec- 
tute, as that which he rather could not endure to think might be falſe, 
than as that which he had no doubt of the truth of. And after he had 
there inſtanced in ſeveral arguments which he thought had weight in 
them for the proof thereof, and expreſſed a longing to ſee his anceſtors, 
and the brave men he had once known, and which he had heard of, 
read and written of, he thus concludes that whole diſcourſe, ® If 7 err 
an 717; the ſoul's immortality, I err willingly ; neither ſo long as I live 


will I ſuffer this error which ſo much-delights me, to be wreſted from me, 
But if when I am dead, 1 ſhall be void of all ſenſe, as certain little philoſe- 
pbers think, I do not fear to have this error of mine laught at by dead philo- 
hers. | ; 
* the Goſpel hath given us the higheſt aſſurance poſſible of 
the truth of this doctrine; life and immortality are ſaid to he brought to 
ligbt by it: He who declared himſelf to be the Son of God with power, 
gave men. a ſenſible demonſtration of it in his own perſon, by his reſur- 
rection from the dead, and aſcenſion into heaven: and both by him- 
ſelf and his apoſtles (who were alſo indued with a power of working 
the greateſt of miracles for the confirmation of the truth of what they 
faid) did very frequently, and mot plainly preach it. 
Secondly, The dactrine of rewards and puniſhments in the life to come 
{which is for ſubſtance the fame with the former) according to our beha- 
viaur in this life, the learned heathens did generally declare their belief 
of; which they © ns; upon the juſtice, purity and goodneſs. of the 
divine nature. They conſidered that good men were often exerciſed with 
great calamities, and that bad men very frequently were greatly pro- 
ſperous, and abounded with all earthly felicities : and therefore thought 
it very reaſonable to believe that God would in another life ſhew his 
| hatred of fin and love of goodneſs, by making a plain diſcrimination 
between the conditions of virtuaus and wicked perſons, by puniſhing 
theſe, and rewarding thoſe without exception. But this, though it was, 
in their opinion, a very probable argument, yet they looked not on it as 
that which onal. © a demonſtrattn. For they could not but be 


Aso ff in bor e, quid animes: hominum- immortaler offe. credam, likenter 
wee nec mihi errorem, quo deledipr, dum vivo, extorqueri volyg. Sin mortuns, ©. 
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alſo aware, That that doctrine which was ſo generally received by them, 
to viz. That virtue is in all conditions a reward, and vice a puniſhment 
not to itſelf, did very much blunt the edge of it: and that other very 
fe, harſh one, That all things beſides virtue and vice are dap, neither 
ved good nor evil, did render it (as the perfect Stoics did ſeem too well to 
cen underſtand) too inſignificant. But I muſt confeſs that Hierocles, who 
of (as hath been ſaid) did not admit that notion, but in a very qualified 
tad ſenſe, ſaith of thoſe that think their ſouls mortal (and conſequently 
ith that virtue will hereafter have no reward) that when they diſpute in the 
cat behalf of virtue, e parte, d aanberuou, they rather talk wittily, 
ith than truly and in good garnet. The excellent Socrates himſelf, when he 
ſly was going to drink off the fatal drug, thus ſaid to thoſe that were then 
nes preſent with him, «I am now going to end my days, whereas your 
the « lives will be prolonged ; but whether you or I upon this account are 
c- « the more happy, is known to none but God only, intimating that he 
ec- did not look upon it as abſolutely certain that he ſhould have any reward 
ſe, in another world, for doing ſo heroically virtuous an act, as chuſing 
ad marcyrdom for the doctrine of the unity of the Godhead. But now, 
in what is more frequently or clearly declared in the Goſpel, than that 
rs, there will be rewards and puniſhments in. the-world to come ſuitable 
of, to men's actions in this world ? than that Chriſt will come a ſecond time 
rr to judge the world in righteguſneſs, and that all muſt appear before his 
"we judgment-ſeat, to receive acccoraing to what they have done, whether it be 
le. good or whether it be evil, 2 Cor. v. 10. . | Ws 
/o- Thirdly, That men's fins ſhall be forgiven upan true repentance, from the 4 
6 conſideration of the goodneſs and mercy of God, the heathens were ; 
likewiſe perſwaded, or rather hoped : but we Chriſtians have the 
of ſtrongeſt aflurance imaginable given us of it, by the moſt ſolemn and 
to often reiterated promiſes of God; and not only that ſome or moſt, 
er, but alſo that all without exception, and the moſt heinous impieties, 
- upon condition of their being ſincerely forſaken, ſhall in and through 
* Chriſt be freely forgiven. Ne | 7 
ng Fourthly, The doctrine of God's readineſs ta aſſiſt men by. his ſpecial grace 
&y in their endeavours after virtue, could be na mere, at the bell. than pro- 


bable in the judgment of the heathens, but we have in the Goſpel the 


me moſt expreſs promiſes thereof, for our mighty encouragement. Tully 

a- in his book d: Natura Deorum faith, that their city Rome, and Greece, 4 
ef had brought forth many ſingular men, of which it is to be believed, 1 
he none arrived to ſuch a height u Deo juvante, but by the help of God. | 
th And after he tells us, that Nemo vir magnus fine aligus afflatu Divino 

O- unquam fuit, No excellent man was ever made ſo but by ſome. divine 3 
he afflation. And Pythagoras in his golden verſes exhorts men to pray = 
4 unto God for aſſiſtance in doing what becomes them. 1 g 1 
12 = Hex in” igyov | 

185 Otoiow imiviapsy N rixiour. 1 | 

as And Hierocles (with whom I confeſs my ſelf ſo much enamoured, that I 

be can ſcarcely ever forbear to preſent my reader with his excelent ſayings, 

e, when there is occaſion;) He, I fay, upon this clauſe of Pythagoras, A 
1 hath a diſcourſe, concerning the neceſſity of our endeavours after virtue 9 
la | | Rod eds | | „ . e = = 
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on the one hand, and of the divine bleſſing to make them ſucceſsful 
on the other, which I have often admired. And even Seneca himſelf, 
very unlike a Sraick, faith, Bonus vir ſine Deo nemo eſt, &c. No man can 
be j 0 1 8 without God; for can any one raiſe up himſelf without 
| his help! 3 4 | | 
But none of theſe could have aſſurance, that God would not deny his 
ſpecial aſſiſtance to any that ſeriouſly ſeek after it; eſpecially ſince men 
have brought themſelves into a ſtate of imbecillity and great impotence, 
through their own default. But this, I fay, the Goſpel gives all men 
very ſerious offers of, and aflures them, if they be not wanting to 
themſelves, they ſhall obtain. Hence our Saviour faith, M, and it 
ſhall be given unto you : ſeek, and you ſhall find knack, and it ſhall be opened 
unio you. For every one that aſteih, recerveth ; and he that ſeeteth, findeth ; 
and to him that knocketh, it ſhall be opened. If a r ſhall aſk bread of 
any that is a father, will he give him a ſtone? or if be aſt a fiſh, will he for 
a fiſh give him a ſerpent ? or if he aſk an egg, will he offer him a 1 
If. ye then being evil, know how to give gifts unto your children; how much 
more fhall your heavenly Father give the holy ſpirit unto them that aſk him? 
Luke xi. 9, Sc. And the ſame thing is told us by St. James, in theſe 
words, Chap. i. 5. If any of you lack wiſdom, let him aſk it of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it ſhall be given him, 
Antoninus the philoſupher puts men upon praying for a good mind above 
all things, but all the encouragement he could give was, x Swe xi y 
and ſee what will come of it.* x | — 
hirdly, We have other doctrines made known to us by the Goſ- 
pel, which no man could ever without divine revelation in the leaf 
have dream'd of, As, | - 

Firſt, That God hath made miſerable ones the objects ef ſuch tranf- 
cendent kindneſs, as to give them his only-begotten Son. And there are theſe 
five doctrines implied in this, which are each of them very ſtrong mo- 
tives and incentives to holineſs, vrz. | | 

1. That God Almighty hath made ſuch account of us, and ſo con- 
cerned himfelf for our recovery out of that wretched condition we had 
by ſinning againſt him plunged our ſelves into, as to fend his own Son 
from heaven, to ſhew us on what terms we may be recovered, and alſo 
in his name even to () pray and beſeech us to comply with them. That 
he ſhould ſend no meaner a perſon than one who was the (-) as. 

of his glory, and the 22 image of his perſon by whom alſo he made the worlds, 
upon this errand, is ſuch a motive to holineſs as one would think no 
ſinner could be able to ſtand out againſt. That God ſhould ſend an 
ambaſſador from heaven to aſſure us that he is reconcileable, and bears 
us good will, notwithſtanding our high provocations of him, and to 
lay before us all the parts of that holineſs which is neceſſary to reſtore 
our natures to his own likeneſs, and to make us capable of enjoying 
bleſſedneſs ; and moſt pathetically moreover to entreat us to do what 
lieth in us to put them in practice, that ſo it may be to eternity well 
with us; and that this ambaſſador ſhould be ſuch a one alſo as we now 
ſaid, never was there ſo marvellous an expreſſion of the divine love; 


* 
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and therefore one would conclude it perfectly irreſiſtible by all perſons 
that have not extirpated out of their natures all ingenuity. r 0Y 

2. That this Son of God converſed upon equal terms with men, 
and was incarnate for their ſakes (3). Great i myſtery of Godlineſs, 
God manifeſted in the fleſh, That he ſhould become the fon of man, ſub- 
mit to be born of a woman, is a demonſtration that God is fo far from 
having caſt off humane nature, that (as much as it is depraved) he 
beareth a very wonderful good will {till to it, and hath a real deſue 
to re-advance and di nie it: even this ſimply conſidered, and 


* 


without Joyning with it the conſideration of the defign of it, might 


make us conclude this: ſeeing Chriſt's taking aur nature is the 
bringing of it ſo near to the divine, as to lodge it within one and 
the ſelt-ſame perſon. And therefore, beſides the motive to holine(s 
drawn from God's infinite love therein expreſſed, this doctrine contain- 
eth another very powerful one, viz. That it muſt needs be the vileſt 
thing to diſhonour our nature by fin and wickedneſs, and far mote fo, 
than it was for the incarnation of Feſus Chriſt; in that it may now: 
be properly ſaid, that it is in his perſon advanced above even the nature 
of angels ; for him .whp is inveſted with it do they themſelves worſhip. 


And how can any Chriſtian, while he conſidereth this, be able to for- 


bear thus to reaſon with himſelf ? Shall I by harbouring filthy luſts de- 
baſe that nature in my oon perſon, which God hath to ſuch an infinite 
height exalted in his Sons? God forbid. What an additional motive 


is this, to do as Pythagoras adviſed his ſcholars, in theſe words, Above 


all things revere and land in awe of thy jelf*. Do nothing that is diſbe- 
coming and unworthy of ſo excellent a nature, as thine is. 


3. 'U hat this Son of God taught men their duty by his own example, 


and did himſelf perform among them what he required of them. Now 
that he ſhould tread before us every ſtep of that way, which he hath 


told us leadeth to eternal happineſs, and commend thoſe duties which 


are moſt ungrateful to our corrupt inclinations, by his own practice; 
our having. ſo brave an example is no ſmall encouragement ta a chear- 


ful performance to all that is commanded. For how honourable a a 


thing muſt it needs be to imitate the only begotten Son of God, and 


who is God himſelf! How glorious to follow ſuch a pattern! Thoſe 


who have any thing of true generoſity, cannot but find themſelves, by 


the conſideration hereof, not a little provoked to abandon all fin, and 


to {et themſelves very heartily to the performance of whatſoever duties 
are required of them. And as for thoſe, which we are apt to look 
upon as unworthy of us, and too low tor us (ſuch as meek putting up 


of affronts, and condeſcending to the meaneſt offices for the ſerving of 


our brethren) how can his ſpirit be too lofty for them, that conſiders 
Chri/”s was not? Now theſe are all ſuch motives and helps to holi- 
neſs, the like to which none but thoſe who have the Goſpel, ever had, 
4. That this Son of God was an expiatory ſacrifice for us. We have 
already ſhe wu what cogent arguments to all holy obedience are herein 
contained. r nd He nt Dy | „ a Er et 
5. That this Son of God being raiſed from the dead, and aſcended 
into heaven is our high prieſt there, and ever lives (as the author to the 
Hebrews faith) to make interceſſion. with his Father for us (t). The <onay 
: tnens, 


(s) 1 Tim. iti. 16. Nen & pany” aixome calror. (t) Chap. vii. 
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thens, it is confeſſed, had a notion of demons negotiating the affairs of 
men with the ſupreme God; but they could never have imagined in 
the leaſt that they ſhould be ſo highly privileged, as to have one who 
is the begotten Son of this God, and infinitely above all perſons dear 
to him, for their perpetual mediator and interceſſor, I need not ſay 
what an encouragement this is to an holy life. ? 4 SB 
And as the doctrine of God's giving his Son, which containeth the 
five forementioned particulars, is ſuch as the higheſt improvement of 
reaſon. could never have cauſed any thing like it to have entered our 
thoughts, or that is comparable thereunto for the effectual provoking 
of men to the purſuance of all holineſs of heart and life : fo, - a 
Secondly, The dactrine of his ſending the Holy Gbaſt, to move and extite 
us to our duty, and to aſſiſi, chear, and comfort us in the performance of it, 
may go along with it. How could it once have been thought, withou 
divine revelation, that a perſon indued with the divine nature, with 
infinite power and goodneſs, ſhould take it upon him as his office and 
peculiar province to aſſiſt men's weakneſs in the proſecution of virtue? 
But this doth the Goſpel afſure us of; as alſo that thoſe which do not 
reſiſt and repel his good motions ſhall be ſure to have always the ſuper- 
intendency of this bleſſed Spirit, and that he will never forſake them, 
but abide with them for ever, and carry them from one degree of grace 
to another, till at length ir is conſummate and made perfect in glory. 
And to this I add, i | 
Thirdly, The doftrine of our union with Chrift through this ſpirit : 
which union, (to ſpeak in the words of the learned Dr. Patrick in his 
Menſa Myſtica) is not only ſuch a moral one as is between huſband and wife, 
which is made by love; or between king and ſubjects, which is made by laws ; 
but ſuch a natural union as is between head and members, the vine and 
branches, which is made by one ſpirit or life dwelling in the whole, The 
Apoſtle ſaith, 1 Cor. xii. 12, 13. A the body is one and hath many mem- 
bers; and alſo the members of that body being many, are one body, 4 
alſo is Chrift; for by one ſpirit are we all baptized into one body. Now 
what uſe the Apoſtle makes of both theſe, 1 Cor. vi. 15, 19, 20. Know 
you not that your bodies are the members of Chriſt ? Shall I then take the 
members of Chrift, and make them the members of an harlot ® God forbid. 
And then he thus proceeds in the 19 and 20 verſes. M Hat, kniw you not 
that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghoft, which is in you, which ye 
bave of God, and ye are not your own, but ye are bought with a price: 
therefore glorifie God in your body and in your ſpirit, which are God's. What 
helps and incitements we have to the perfecting of holineſs in the fear 
of God, from theſe two doftrines, is inexprefſible. £ 
Laſtly, The doctrine of the unconceivably great reward, that ſhall be con- 
ferred upon all good and holy perſons, which the goſpel hath revealed, is ſuch 
as could not poſſibly by the mere help of natural light enter into the 
thoughts of thoſe that were ſtrangers to it. We are therein afſured not 
only of another life, and that good men fhall therein be rewarded, but 
likewiſe that the reward that ſhall be conferred upon them, ſhall be'no 
_ lefs than an hyperbolically KO res weight of glory : as are the words of 
8. Paul, 2 Cr. iv. 17. Thoſe that overcome, are promiſed that he 
Hall fit with Chriſt on his throne, even as he overcame and is ſet down vg 
X , 
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Caray. XIV. 


Saviour will reward all his faithful diſciples with, is ſo expreſſed, as 
that we are aſſured it is inexpreſſible, and likewiſe far exceeding the 


ſhort reach of our preſent conceptions: of which their /oz/s are not 
only to partake, but their Bodies alſo, they being to be made (as vile as 


they are in this ſtate) (u) lite the glorious body of Jeſus Chriſt, and though 
ſown in corruption and diſhonour, to be raiſed in glory, 1 Cor. xv. 

Now though, as we faid, the learned heathens did many of them, 
by the exerciſe of their reaſon, make it probable to themſelves that 
their ſouls were immortal, and that in another world virtuous perſons 
ſhall be richly rewarded ; yet no reaſoning of theirs could ever enable 


them ſo much as to conjecture, that this reward ſhall be ſuch an in- 


menſely 2 one, as that the Goſpel aſſures us of; there being a won- 
derful diſproportion betwixt the beſt ſervices that the moſt virtuous 
perſons are in a poſſibility of performing, and ſuch a reward as this ; 
and it being alſo impoſſible that ſo great a felicity as that of the ſoul 
only, ſhould be a neceflary and natural reſult from the higheſt | 
of holineſs that are attainable in this low and imperfect ſtate. But yet 
it is too well known to be concealed, that the Pythagereans and Pla- 
toniſis do ſpeak. very great things of the happineſs of heaven; and thoſe 


of them that diſcourſe intelligibly concerning it, do give in the. general 


the Goſpel notion of it. I have found Simplicius ſomewhere, in his 
comment on Epictetus, calling it an eternal reft with God, And the Py 
thagorean verſes conclude with theſe two. Nr 
 *Hy N emonuſas owpes is aidis ie bing, 
Eo A - Oo;, ajpogel®-, tx irs dynrös. 
When from this body thou'rt ſet free 
Thil frat mount up to th ſy : | 
And an immortal God ſhalt be, 
Nor any more ſhalt die. | 


Where by [Thou ſhalt be an immortal Gad] the commentator Hieracles 


underſtands, thou ſhalt be like to the immortal gods, and by them he 


meaneth, as appears by his comment upon the firſt verſe, thoſe excel- 
lent ſpirits that are immediately ſubordinate to their maker the ſupreme 
God, and the God of gods, as he calls him; by which he ſeemeth to 
underſtand the ſame with thoſe called in the Scripture arch-angelt; for 
I find that he gives the name angels to an order next below.them. So 
that, according to him, it was the Pythagoræan doctrine, That good 
men ſhall, when they go to heaven, be. made in ſtate and condition 
like to thoſe that are Tikeſt to God Almighty. But how they ſhould 


learn this, by mere natural light, is unimaginable. That which is 


moſt probably conjectured, is, that they received theſe with ſeveral 


other notions from the ancient traditions of the Hebrews. But as for 


their Cape e&uryoudts, and ON Cb the ſplendid bogy, and iri- 


tual vehicle they talk of, they mean not that glorious celgſtial ® body, 


"ore 
( —WW 

* This notion of a fine body did Tertullian retain his belief of, after þe 
was converted to Chriſtianity, and took it for the inner man, ſpoken of in 


Scripture. 


his Father on his throne, Rev. iii. 21. In ſhort, the bappineſs that our 
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368 The Deſign of Cbhriſtianity. | Sxcr. III. 
which the Apoſtle tells us this terre/rial. one ſhall be changed into, 
but, a thin ſubtile body, which they ſay the ſoul even while it is in 
this groſs one is immediately cloſed in: and which being in this life 
well purified from the pollution it hath contracted from it's caſe of fleſh, 
the ſoul taking it's flight from thence with it, enjoyeth its happineſs in 
it. But, I ſay, the change of this vile into a glorious body they were 
perfectly ſtrangers to. | oth . | "Bt 
No what an unſpeakable encouragement to holineſs is the happineſs 
which the Goſpel propoſeth to us, and gives us aſſurance of alſo, that 
the now mentioned, or any of the philoſophers could never by the beſt 
improvement of their intellectuals have conceived to be ſo much as 
likely to be attainable by mankind | and who would ftill ſerve their 
filthy luſts, and in fo doing be the vileſt of flaves here, that look: to 
reign with the King of the world for ever hereafter ? He that hath this 
hope in him, ſaith S. John, purifieth himſelf even as he is pure, 1 John iii. 3 
And what hath been ſpoken of the greatneſs of the reward which is 
promiſed in the Goſpel to obedient perſons, may be ſaid alſo of the 
puniſbment it threatneth to the diſobedient. It would make, one would 
think, an heart of oak, and the moſt hardened ſinner to tremble and 
ſhake at the reading of thoſe expreſſions it is ſet forth by. Some of 
the philoſophers do ſpeak very dreadful things concerning the conditidn 
of wicked men in the other world; but they fall extreamly ſhort of WM 
what the Goſpel hath declared. But I confeſs a diſcourſe on this head 
will not very properly come in here. For mere reaſon might make it 
exceedingly probable, that ſo highly aggravated fins as thoſe which are 
committed againſt the Goſpel are, ſhall be puniſh'd as ſeverely, if im- 
penitently perſiſted in, as is declared by our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
they ſhall be. But however it is no ſmall awakening to us Chriſtians, 
that we have ſuch an undoubted aſſurance from God himſelf, what we 
muſt expect if we will not be prevailed upon by all the means afforded 
us for our reformation, but ſhall notwithitanding them perſevere in the 
neglect of known duties, and in the allowance of known wickedneſs. 


* 


, 
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That the Goſpel containeth far greater Helps for the effefting of the Deſig 
of making 74 5 eee ee Shes ps holy, rh 9275 moſt 2 
culiar People, the Iſraelites, were favoured with. Where it is jhewed, 
1. That the Goſpel is incomparably more effectual\for this Purpoſe than the 
Meſaical Law was. 2. And that upon no other Accounts the Jets were 
in Circumſlances for the obtaining of a thorow Reformation of Life and 
Purification of Nature, lite to thoſe our Saviour hath bleſſed his Diſ- 
r with. e 


© 1 N the ſecond. place, it is the cleareſt caſe, That the Goſpel of 
our Saviour containeth far greater helps and advantages for the ef- 

fecting of the great wor 4 of making men really righteaus and A 4 
- | 5 | 90 yy 


fs 


Tas 2 8 3 8.8 g. KFZ NSAR 


ing, it is called @ Jaw of a carnal commandment, He 


boly, than God's moſt peculiar (people, the Iſraelites, wem be Inet and 
favoured above all the nations of the earth, | were partakers of. l 

Firſt, Nothing is plainer than that the Goſpel is incomparably more 
effectual for this purpoſe, than the Meſaical law Was. For indeed that 
was directi e only to reſtrain thoſe that were under the obliga- 
tion of it from the more notorzons fins. It was added, ſaith the Apoſtle, 
becauſe of tranſgreſſion, till-the ſeed ſhould come, Fc. Gal. iii. 19. Frfbin 


Martyr ſaith particularly of the ſacriſices, that the end of them was to 


keep the Jews from worſhipping idols, which Tryphe alſo, though. a 
Jew that greatly gloried in the law, acknowledged: y were an 
extremely carnal and vain 22 exceedingly prone to be bewitched 
with the ſuperſtitions of the Gentiles; God gave them therefore 
pompous way of worſhip that might gratifie their childiſn humour, 


and ſo keep them from being drawn away with the yanities of the Hea- 


thens among whom they dwelt : and he gave them, withal, ſuch pe- 


cepts inforced with threatnings of moſt ſevere and ſe puniſhments, 


as might by main force hold them in from thoſe vile diſorders, immo- 
ralities and exorbitances that had then overſpread the face of the woe 
fully depraved and corrupted world. It is certain that the law of Moſes, 
frictly ſo called, did properly tend to make them no more than exter- 
nally righteous; and whoſoever was ſo, and did thoſe works it enjoyn- 
ed (which * do by their own natural ſtrength) was eſteemed 
according to that law, and dealt with, as juſt and blameleſs; and had 
a right to the immunities and privileges therein promiſed. But much 
leſs was it accompanied with grace to indue the obſervers of it with an 
inward principle of holineſs. -- e ox tf uradr aol gate ow: 

And the Apoſtle 8. Paul expreſſeth this as the great difference be- 
tween that /aw and the goſpel, in calling this: the /pirit, and that the 
letter, as he ſeveral times doth. - Not Va God, who was ever of an 
infinitely benign nature, and /ove it ſelf (as 8. John deſcribes him) was 
wanting with his grace to well- minded men under the Old Teſta— 
ment; or that the Jews were all deſtitute of an inward principle of 


holineſs; nothing leſs: but the law which Moſes was peculiarly the 


promulger of, did not contain any promiſes of grace, nor did the obli- 
gation th 


ran, as I may ſo expreſs my ſelf, a vein of Goſpel all along with this 
law, which was contained in the covenant made with Abrabom and his 


ſed, by virtue of which the good men among the 8 expected juſti- 
fication and eternal ſalvation, and performed the ſubſtance of theſe du- 
ties which the New. Teſtament requireth, and which were both by 
Moſes and the Prophets; at certain times, and upon ſeveral occafiong, 
urged upon 8 
But as for this law of Moſes conſidered according to its natural mean- 
| >. vu. 16. And the 
ſervices it impoſed, -<veat and beggarly elements, Gal, iv. 9. And. a law 


which made no man perfect, Heb. vii. 19. Its promiſes therefore were 


only temporal: upon which account the author to the Hebrews faith, 
that the Goſpel is eſtabliſhed on better promiſes. 


fore did account the rightcouſneſs of it very mean and vile in compart- 
Vorl. M 4:4 {55 A4 Bs | 


cuir. XV. . Doſgef Chriſtin 6s 


ereof extend any farther than to the outward man. But there 


oſpe f ; Nor was juſtification 
before God obtainable by it, a 8. Paul frequently ſhewethz and there- 


ſon 


27ÿ0 9 De ef Chriflianiy. Bier. hl 
fon of that which the Goſpel indued men with. No man could be uc. 
quitted by the ſevereſt obfervance of this law from any other than c 
puniſhments, nor were its * ot able to make the offerers pant a 
pertaining to the conſcience, Heb. ix. 9. And though it be true (as Mr; 
Ghillingworth obſeryeth in his ſermon on Gal. v. 5.) That the legal ſacri. 
ices were very apt and commodious to ſhadow forth the oblation and ſatisfac- 
tion of Chriſt: yet this uſe of them was ſo myſtical and reſerved, fo 1mpeſſible 
to be collected out of the letter of the law ;\ that withoit n fpecral revelation 
fru Got, the eyes 'of the Hruelites were too aveak to ſerve them, to fiertt 
through thoſe dark clouds umd ſhadows, and to carry their obſervntion to the 
ſubſtance. So that, proceeds he, I conceive thoſe ſacrifices of the dad in 
this refpett are a great deal more beneficial to us 'Chriftians » for there it u 
great difference between ſacraments and types: types are only uſeful after the 
antitype is diſcovered, for the confirmation of their faith that follow. As for 
-acample, Abraham's offering of Haac by faith did lively repreſent the real 
oblation'of Ghrift'; but in that reſpect <vas little or no uſe till Chrift uus 
-indeed crucified ;; it being impeſſuble to male that hiftory a ground work of 
their faith in Chriſt." he like may be ſaid of the legal ſacrifices. 4 

And for a clear underſtanding of the direct uſe of this law, I refer 
the reader to that ſermon : where it is fully, and, in my opinion, a8 
zudiciouſty diſcourſed as I have ever elſewhere met with it. 

- Secondly, Nor were theſe ſpecial favourites of heaven upon any other 
accounts in circumſtances for the ohtaining of a thorow reformation of 
Life, renovation and purification of nature, comparable to thoſe which 
our Saviour hath bleſſed his -diſciples with. For though they had, as 

we ſaid, for the ſubſtance the ſame ſpiritual precepts which are enj | 
in the Goſpel over and above the Maſaicul law; yet theſe were'inforced 
by no -expre/s promiſes of eternal happineſs, or threatnings of eternal 
miſery: nor was ſo much as a life to come otherwiſe than by tradition, 
or by certain — expreſſions (for the moſt part) of their iriſpiret 
men, or by ſuch ſayings as only implied it, and from which it might be 
rationally concluded, diſcovered to them: as for inſtance, in that place 
8 where God by his repreſentative, an angel, declared him- 
If to his ſervant Me/es to be rb God of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, ami 
the God of Jacob (*); from whenee our Savibur inferred that doctrine 
for chis reaſon, That God it net the God of the dead, but-of the living 0. 
And that the notices they had hereof were not very plain and clear, it 
apparent, in that there was a ſect among them, viz. the Sadducees, that 
3 to diſbelieve it; and yet, notwithſtanding, were continued in 
the body, and enjoyed the privileges of the Jewiſ Church. But that 
one forecited aſſertion of the Apoitle, 2 Tim. i. 10. ꝓutteth this out of 
all queſtion, vis. That Chriſt hath brought By and immortality to -light 
"through gorge, any From 'whenice we may aſſuredly gather thus: much 
At leaſt, viz. That in the Goſpel is manifeſtly revealed life and immor- 
tality, which was never re e er eee be | 
I add moreover, that the Ifraelites were required to keep at ſuch 


diſtance from all other nations, that they could not but be by chat 
means greatly ineliged to moroſity, ſelf-conceitedneſs, and contempt 
of their fellow- creatures: and were ever and anon employed in ſuch 


r 00 Math, Xii. 32. 
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poets or philoſophers or excellent orators, but of poor mortal men makes us 
ſo many immortal gods, and tranſlateth us from 


fervices as naturally tended, through the weakneſs of their natures, to 
make their {ſpirits too angry and fierce, not to ſay cruel. As for in- 
ſtance, that of deſtroying God's and their enemies, and ſometimes their 
innocent children too, and the cattle that belonged to them. And 
ſeveral connivances ank indulgencies they had (as in the caſes of divorce 
and polygamy and revenge) which did not a little conduce to the gra- 
tifying of ſenſuality, ànd the animal life; all which are taken away bx 
our ſaviour Chriſt. Theſe things, with diverſe others, made it in an 
ordinary way impoſſible for thoſe people to arrive at that height of virtue 
and true goodneſs, that the Goſpel deſigneth to raiſe us to. And 
though we find ſome of them . commended for their great 
ſanctity; we are to underſtand thoſe encomiums for the moſt part, at 
leaſt, with a reference to the di ion under which they were; and 
as implying a conſideration of the circumſtances they were in, and the 
means they enjoyed. | : 
And thus have we ſhewed what a moſt admirably effectual courſe 
our bleſſed Saviour hath taken to purifie ur fram all filthineſs both of the 
fleſh and ſpirit, and to make us in all reſpects righteous and holy; and 
how much the Chriſtian diſpenſation excelleth others as to its aptneſs 
for this POR And from what hath been faid we may ſately-con- 
clude, That neither the world, nor any-part of it was ever favqured. by 
God with means for the accompliſhment of this work, comparable to 
thoſe which are contained in the Chriſtian religion. 52 us 
So that, well might 8. Pan call the goſpel of Chriſt e of 
Cad to ſalvation (z), that is, both from miſery and the cauſe of it. 
Well may the weapons of the Chriſtian warfare be ſaid nat to be carnal 
and weak, but mighty through God, to the pulling down of ftrong holds, and 
caſting down imaginations and every high thitly that exalteth it ſelf againſt the 
knowledge of Gad, and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Chrift (a). Great reaſon had Clemens Alexandrinus to call our Saviour 
a: αν w. the in a 6 and Hool maſter of a humane N- 
ture ; and to: ſay, as he doth in the following words, That be Bath 
endeavoured to fave us by uſing with all pit night, all the infrumemti 
wiſdom, or afl wiſe courſes, an draws us back by many e S 
ing unreaſonable appetites. And Faltin M, aftyr, ſpeaking of- the C IE 
by cauſe pathetjcally to yr yds 4. on may _— 157 2 
uy PrvycnIwlnger, & C. Hoi. expeller ang c away 'of evi e 
tions! O thou „ 5. burning lufts | This is that which” makes us ie 


to 


| # this low earth to thoſe 7 
that are above Olympus. And well, again, might the ſame good Father 
having throughly acquainted himſelf with the Szoick and latonick phi- 
loſophy, (by which fatter he thought himſelf to have gained much wit- 
dom) and at laſt by the advice of an old man a ftranger, having ſtudied 
the Goſpel, thus expreſs himſelf, Taumy {4 Prvecofiar Iveurxer Irfan 
S o:pPogor, & c. f I found this alone to be the ſafe and profitable philoſaphy, 
and thus and by this means became I a philoſopher. © © tf = 


(+) Rom. i. 16, 0 2 Corvx- Feige b 3906 


477 De Deſign of Chriftianity. 'Secr. Il. 
Simplicius faith thus of Epriftetus his Enthiridion, That it hath wo 
1 ie x3 e, ſo much of poxverfulneſs, and pungency, that thoſe 
which are not perfectly dead, muſt needs come to un ran thereby 
their own affe tions, and be effectually excited to the rectifying of them. 
Could he give ſuch a character as this of that little book of his Brother. 
Heathen ; what can be invented by us high enough for the Goſpel? 
That, as very fine a thing as it is, being extremely weak and inſufficient 
for the purpoſe upon the account of which he praiſeth it, if compared 
with this bleſſed book. 75 101 ar 
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„ Objection againſt the wonderful Efficacy of the Chriftian Religion for the 
Purpoſe of making Men holy, taken from the very little Succeſs it hath herein, 
* together ith the prodigious Wickedneſs of Chriſtendom. An Anſwer given 

' » Zo it in three Particulars, viz. 1. That how ill ſoever its Succeſs is, it is evi. 
Gere from the foregoing Diſcourſe, that it is not to be imputed to any Weakneſt 

or Inefficacy in that Religion. The true Cauſes thereof We 2. That it 
1, to be expetJed that "thoſe ſbould be the worſe for the Goſpel, that will 
not be bettered by it. 3. That ther#'was a Time when the Goſpels Succeſt 
was greatly rae to what hath been ſaid of its Efficacy. And that 
rhe Primitive Chriſtians were Hope of moſt unblameable and holy Lives, 
' The Gnofticks improperly called Ghriftians in any Senſe. The Primitive 
Chriſtians proved to be Men of excellent Lives, by the Teflimonies of Fa- 
thers contained in their Apologies for them to their Enemies; and by the 
Acknowledgments of their Enemies themſelves. As Account given in par- 
ticular of their meek and ſubmiſſive Temper, out of Tertullian. 188 
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1 F it be now objected againſt what we have ſaid of the admirable 
1 efficacy of the Chriſtian religion for the purpoſe of making men 
Holy, That there is but very little ſign of it in the lives of thoſe that 
profeſs to believe it: for who are more woefully Joſt as to all true 
goodneſs, who are more deeply ſunk ihto ſenſuality, and brutiſhnelſs, 
than are the generality of Chriſtians ? Nay, among what ſort of men 
are all manner of abominable wicekedneſſes and villanies to be found 
to riſe, as among them ? Upon which account the name of Chriſtian 
ſtinks in the noſtrils of the very Jews, Turks and Pagans: Beaſthy 
intemperance and uncleanneſſes of all forts, the moſt 'fordid covet- 
onſnets, wretched injuſticy oppreſſions and cruelties 3. the moſt de- 
viliſh malice, envy and pride; the deadlieſt ' animoſities, the moſt out- 
ragious feuds, diſſentions and rebellions; the plaineſt and grofleſt ido- 
latry, higheſt blaſphemies and moſt horrid yp ig of all kinds are in 
no part of the world more obſervable than they are in Chriſtendom; 
nor moſt᷑ of them any where ſo obſervable. And even in thoſe _ 
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in promoting what is deſigned by 


Cxay. XVI. 


The Dojgn of Chrifianity. 973 


where the Goſpel is moſt truly and powerfully preached, and particu - 


larly in this our nation, there is but little more to be taken notice of 


in the far greater number, than the name of Chriſti 


Ms 
. ” 
2 * 


nor any mors 


of religion, than inſignificant complimentings of God, and a wig 


dily worſhip of him. But what abominable vice is there, that doth not 


here abound ? nay; where doth the higheft and moſt daring of impie+ i 


ties, viz. Atheiſm it ſelf, ſo boldly ſhew its head as it doth here? And 
as for thoſe among us that make the greateſt pretences to Chriſtianity, 
beſides a higher profeſſion, a more frequent attendance on ordinances, 
and a mighty zeal for certain fruitleſs opinions they have taken up, 
and little trifles which ſignifie nothing to the bettering of their ſouls, 
and carrying on that which we have ih 


ewed is the Deſign of Chriſtia- * 


nity ; there is little to be obſerved in very many, if not moſt, of them, 


whereby they may be diſtinguiſhed from other people. But as for the 
{ins of covetouſneſs, pride and contempt of others, diſobedience to au- 


thority, ſedition, unpeaceableneſs, wrath and fierceneſs againſt, thoſe _ 
that differ in opinion from them, cenſoriouſneſs and uncharitableneſs z 


it is too obvious how much the greater part of the ſes we are divided 


into are guilty of ng, if not all of them. And that which is really te | 


power of godlineſs doth appear in the converſations of but vety few.  . - 

God knows, the wickedneſs of thoſe that enjoy and profeſs. to believe 
the Goſpel, 1s *an r e fertile and copious theme to dilate upon 
and is fitter to be the ſubje 


of a great volume (if any one can perſuade. 


himſelf ſo far to rake into ſuch a noyſome dunghill, as ſure none can, 


except enemies to Chriſtianity) than to be diſcourſed by the bye, as it 


is here. Nor can there be any eaſier taſk undertaken than to ſhew, 
that not a few mere Heathens have behaved themſelves incomparably .. 


better towards God, their neighbour, and themſelyes, than do the 


generality of thoſe that are called Chriftians. Nay, I fear it would not 


be over-difficult to make it appear, 


at the generality of thoſe that 


never heard'the Goſpel, do behave themſelves in ſeveral reſpects hetter 


than they do. a 


But I have no liſt to entertain my ſelf or reader with ſuch an unplea- | 


{ad objection whic 


ſant and nes Row mn but will betake my ſelf to anſwer the 
diſcourſe.” * 4 


1. And, in the firſt place, let the Goſpel have never ſo little ſugcels 
it; whoever conſiders it, and What 


is from thence. taken againſt the truth of our laſt . 


hath been ſaid concerning it, cannot but acknowledge that it is in 


it ſelf as fit as any thing that can be imagined for the Prepare of 
throughly reforming” the /zves, and purifying the natures o 


mankind : 


and alfo incomparably more fit than any other courſe that hath eyex _ 
been taken, or can be thought of. So that we may certainly conclude, -_ 
That the depravedneſs of Chriſtendom is not to be aſeribed to the in- 
efficacy of the Goſpel; but to other cauſes; namely, men's unbelief f 
the truth of it: as much as they preſeſt faith in it: their inexcuſable 


neglect of conſidering the infinitely powerful motives to a holy life con- 


tained in it; and of uſing the means conducing thereunto preſeribed by 


it. And theſe are inſeparable concomitants, and moſt effectual pro- ; 
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moters of each other. Every man's inconſideration is proportionable 
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80 Bd ineredullty, and his incredulity to his inconſideration : and how 


much of cartlefineſs is viſible in men's lives, ſo much of unbelief doth 


poſſeſs their hearts: and-fo on the contraty. Upon which account 3 


© Believe rand 16 be dbedienry and not t6 believe and to be difobedienty ate Tyno- 


nymous phriſes; and of the ſame ſignifiration in the New, and likewiſe 


zn the Old Teſtament. Now it is à true faying of Terrullian, 'Pervis 


tacie nnllum oppoſuit remedium Deng God hath provided. no. remed 

that is, no ordinary one, againſt wilfulnefs. And though the Goſpel 
hath ſuch a tendency as hath been ſhewn, to work the moſt exeellent 
effects in men, yet it doth not operate as charms do; nor will it have 


— 


ſucceſs upon any without their own concurrence, and 'co-opetation 


with it. The excellent rules of hfe laid down in the Goſpel mult ne. 
ceffarily ſignifie non to e, that only hear or read them; but 
will not mind them. Its promiſes or threatmngs can be exciting to 


l none, that will not believe or cenfider them: nor can the arguments it 


— 


—_— weigh them; its helps and aſſiſtances will do a good, where 
hey are totally neglected. And though there be preveyting as well as 
aſſiſting grace going along with the Goſpel, for the effectual prevail 
on men's wills to uſe their utmoſt endeavour to ſubdue their luſts, 


- affordeth to provoke to aſſent, be convincing to any bur thoſe that im- 


to acquire virtuous habits ; yet this grace is not ſuch as that there is no | 


poſſibility of refuſing or quenching it. Nor is it fit it ſhould, ſeeing 
— 4 indued — a — freedom, and that this Rind 
is eſſential to the humane nature. = 5 85 

I I will add, that this is one immediate cauſe of the unſucceſsfulneſs 
of the Goſpel, to which it is very much to be attributed; namely, 


men's ſtrange and unaccountable miſtaking the deſign of it. Multitudes 


of thoſe that profeſs Chriſtianity are ſo groſly inconſiderate, not to-ſay 
worſe, as to conceive no better of it than as a ſciente and matter of ſpe- 
culation: and take themſelves (though _— the cleareſt evidences of 
e imaginable) for true and genuine Chriſtians, either be- 


cauſe they have a general belief of the truth of the Chriſtian religion, 
8 


and profeſs themſelves the Diſciples of Chriſt Jeſus in contradiſtin 

from eus, Mahometans, and Pagans; and in and through him alone 
expect ſalvation: or becauſe they have ſo far acquainted themſelves with 
the doctrine of the Goſpel, as to be able to talk and diſpute, and to 


make themſelves paſs for knowing people. or becauſe they have joined 


themſelves to that party of Chriſtians which they preſume are of the 


pureſt and moſt reformed model, and are zealous ſticklers for their pe- 
Culiar forms and diſcriminating ſentiments 3 and as ſtiff oppoſers of all 


other that are contrary to them. Now the Goſpel muſt neceſſaxily be 


as ineffectual to the rectifying of fuch men's minds, and reformation of 


their manners, while they have fo wretchedly low an opinion of its 
"defign, as if it really had no better: and ſo long as they take it for 


Frantz its main intention is Men, &frikGou, to make them orthoidox, 
not un une, it cannot be thought that they ſnould be ever the more 


the more ——y for their Chriſtianity. © _ : 
And laſtly, There are ſeveral untoward opinions very unhappil 


| if $oag 
ſtilled into profeſſors of Chriſtianity, which render the truths of the 


Holy, hay, tis a thouſand to one but they will be in one kind or other 


- Goſpel 


Goſpel they retain a belief of, A ignificant and unſucceſsful. as to the 
. Cher of their hearts or hives, as inhnitely apt 7 670 NE 
efficacy as they are, in themſelves for thoſe oy urpoſes. 
= 8 Whereas it Was ſaid alſo, that he enerality of hea» 
thens live in diverſe reſpects better hyes, than do multitudes, and even 
the generality, of thoſe that profeſs Chriſtianity ; it is ſo far from being 
difficult to give a ſatisfactory account how this may be withqut - diſpas 
raging our excellent religion; that it is to be expected that thoſe people 
ſhould be even much the worſe for it, that refuſe to be lettered by it. 
It is an old maxim, that Corruptis apti mi ef Tn : the bet things being 
ſpoiled, do prove to be the very worſt : and accordingly, nothing leſs 1s 
to be looked for, than that N Chriſtians ſhould be the vileſt 
of al perſons. And it is alſo certain, that the beſt things, when 
abuſed, do ay ſerve to the worſt purpoſes 3 of which there may 
be given innumerab in 
St. Pau told the Corinthians, that he and the other apoſtles were a 
favour of death unte death, as well wo life unto life (b). And our Saviour 
gave the Phariſees to underſtand, That for judgment be was come into the 
world ; that thoſe that ſee not, might ſee ; and that theſe that ſee, might be 
made blind (c) ; that is, That it would be a certain conſequent of his 
coming, not only that poor ignorant creatures ſhould be turned fro 
darkneſs to light, but alſo that thoſe which have the light, and ſhut their 
eyes againſt it, ſhould be judicially blinded. And. th e 
Apoſtle, in the firſt Chapter of his joe to the Romans, ſaith of th 
that held the truth in unrighteauſneſs, that would not ſuffer it to have any 
good effect upon. them through. their cloſe adhering to their FA Ht 
that God gave them up to the moſt unnatural yillames, permitted | 
to commit them by with-holding all reſtraints from them; and likewife 
ave them over tis 18» ah to a reprobate mind, So that, from the ju 
judgment of God it is, I * to be expected, that depraved Chriſtians 
ſhould be the moſt wicked of all people; and therefore it is ſq far 
from being matter of wonder, that thoſe who will not be converted by 
the Goſpel, ſhould be ſo many of them very horribly prophane ; that 
it is rather fo, that all thoſe which, having for any conſiderable 
time lived under the preaching of it, continue diſobedient to it, ſhould 
not be ſuch. In the pureſt ages of the church, were degenerated Chriſ- 
tians made in this kind moſt fearful examples of the divine vengeance : 
And ſo utterly forſaken of God, that they became (if we may believe 
Irenæus, Tertulliau, and others of the ancient Fathers) not one whit 
better than incarnate devils. Nor were there to be found in the whole 
world, in thoſe days, and but rarely ſince, ſuch abominable and moſt 
execrable wretches as they were. I have ſometimes admired that hu- 
mane nature ſhould be capable of ſuch a monſtrous deprayation,. as 
85 ſtories recorded of them do ſpeak them to have n 
3. Thirdly, If we muſt needs judge of the efficacy of the Goſpel for 
the making men 7. by its ſuccels herein; let us caſt our eyes back 
upon dhe gl oper belag, and then we ſhall find it an cafe matter 


e . + AW % AO ; a Y ; | ** - 


e inſtances. And fo it is, in this preſent caſe, . 5 


* 


47s. ; "The" Deſign of Chriftianity. = - Secr.' HI. 
to ſatisfy ourſelves concerning it, though we ſhould underſtand no more 
of Chriſtianity, than the effects it produced in thoſe days. NY 
For though there were then a ſort of people that ſometimes called 
themſelves Chri/izans, that were (as was now faid) the moſt deſperately 
wicked creatures that ever the earth bare; yet theſe were eſteemed by 
all others that were known by that name as no whit more of their num- 
ber, than the Pagans and Fews that defied Chriſt. And their religion 
was a motly thing that conſiſted of Chriſtianity, Fudaiſin and Paganiſm, 
all blended together; and therefore in regard of their mere profeſſion 
they could be no more truly called CHriſtians than Fews or Pagans. ' Or 
rather (to ſpeak properly) they were of no religion at all, but would 
fometimes comply with the Fexps, and at other times with the Heathens, 
and joined readily with both in perſecuting the Chri/ttans - And, in 
fhort, the Samaritans might with leſs impropriety be called eus, than 
theſe Gnofticks, Chriſtians. | | F 
Tis alſo confeſſed that the orthodox Chriſtians were calumniated by 
the Heathens as flat Azhe;fs, but their only pretence for ſo doing was 
their refuſing to worſhip their Gods. And they likewiſe: accuſed them 
of the beaſtlieſt and moſt horrid practices; but it is ſufficiently evident 
that they were beholden to the 3 for thoſe accuſations; who, 
being accounted Chriſtians, did by their being notoriouſly guilty of them 
give occaſion to the enemies of Chriſtianity to reproach all the profeſſors 
of it, as moſt filthy and impure creatures. I know it is commonly ſaid 
that thoſe calumnies proceeded purely from the malicious invention of 
their enemies; but it is apparent, that thoſe vile hereticks gave occaſion 
to them; but that the Chiſinhorwere ſo far ftom being guilty of ſuch 
monſtrous crimes, that they did lead moſt inoffenfive and good lives, 
doth abundantly appear by the apologies that diverſe of the Fathers made 
to the heathen emperors, and people in their behalf. Juffin Martyr 
in his apology to Antoninus Pius hath. this ſaying, vibe 5» ye, Bc, 
It is our intereſt that all. perſons fp make a narrow 'inquifition into our 
lives and doctrine, and to expoſe them to the view of every one, And he af. 
terwards tells that emperor, That his people had nothing to lay to their 
charge truly, but. their bare name, Chriſtians, And, again, that they 
hich in times paſt took pleaſure in unclean practices, db live now (that 
they are become converts to Chriſtianity) pure and chaſte lives : they which 
uſed magical arts, do now conſecrate and devote themſelves to the eternal and 
good God : They which preferred their money and poſſeſſions before all things 
elſe, do now caft them-into the common 2 and communicate them to an 
an axe in need : They which ance hated each other, and mutually enga 
in bloody battles, and (according to the cuſtom) would not keep a common ij te, 
woes 785 dx dhe pig, with thoſe that were not of the ſame tribe, now live 
tpomgly and familiarly together ; that now they pray for their very enemies: 
and thofe which perſecute them with unjuſt hatred they endeavour to win to 
them by perſuaſors, that they alſo, living according to the hongft precepts of 
Chriſt, may the, ſame hope, and gain the ſame reward with themfelues 
rom the great governor and lord of the world,  - © AT z 
Atbenagoras in his apology; faith thus to the Emperors Aurelius An. 
toninus, and Aurelius Commodus: As very gracious and benign as you are 19 
ell ofpers, you Juve np care of us who are called: Chriſtians : for you ſuffer 
| | 1 


A 


cu . Th m re, n 


us who commit no evil, nay, who'(as ſhall hereafter appear) do behave our 
ſelves of all mes moft pioufly and juſtly both towards God and your government, 
to be vexed, to be put to flight from place to place, and to be wilently des 
with, And then he adds ſome lines after; If any of you can convitt us of 
any great or ſmall crime, we are ready to bear the moſt ſevere puniſhment- 
that can be * porn upon us. And ſpeaking of the calumnies that ſome 

| had faſtened upon them, he ſaith, If you can find that theſe" things are 
true, ſpwre no age, no'ſex ; but utterly root us up and deftray us, with aur 
wives and children, if you can prove that. any of us live like to Lofts, © 1 Pane” 


| * 
And there is very much to the ſame purpoſe in Tertulliats apology : 
Where he tells he Roman governours, .that they dealt otherwiſe with the 
Chriſtians, than" with any other whom they accounited ＋ apo fer where- 
as they tortured others to make them confeſs the faults they were accuſed EC 
they tortured theſe to make them deny themſelves to he we dr and that. 
having no crime beſides to lay to their charge which tarried the leaſt ſhew of 
truth, their prefeſſing themſelves to be no Chriſtians would at any time pro- 
cure for them their abſolution. And to this objection, that there are ſome 
Chriſtians that do excedere 2 regula diſcipline, depart from the rules of 
their religion, and live diſorderly; he returneth this anſwer, Defrmmt 
tamen Chriftiani haber: penes nos : but thoſe that do fo, are no l CET ur 
accounted 'Chriftians. And, by the way, let me recite Rizaltius his ort 
note upon this paſſage, At perſeverant hodie in nomine e numero CH 
tianorum,'qui vitam omnem vivunt antichriſti: but thoſe now-a-tays do retan 
the name and ſociety of Chriſtians, which live altogether Anti-chriſtian lives. © 
And (proceeds he) Tolle publicanos, c. Take away 1 and a 
wretched rabble which he muſters together, & frigebunt hodiernorum 
Ecclefie Chriftianorum ; and our preſent Chriſtian Churches will be lameat- | 
ably weak, 2 and inſigniſicunt things. © o 
From theſe few citations out of the apologies of the forementioned Fa-. 


„ bas” * 


thers, to which may be added abundance more of the ſame nature bote 
out of them, and others, we may judge what rare ſucceſs the Goſpel had + © 
in the firft ages, and what a vaſt difference there is between the Chrif= - 
tians of thoſe, and of theſe days; that is, between the Chriſtians that 

were under perſecution, and thoſe that fince have lived im eaſe and pro- 
ſperity. When the Chriſtian Religion came to be the religion of na- 

tions, and to be owned and encouraged by emperors. and rulers, then 

was the whole vaſt Roman empire quickly perſwaded'to march under its 
banner; and the very worſt of men for ebe fake, and in expectation 

of temporal advantages, came flocking into the Church of Chriſt. Nay, 

the worſe men were, and the leſs of conſcience they had, the more for- 

ey ward might they then be ſo to do, the more haſte they might make to 

| renounce their former religion, and take upon them the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity. And no. ſooner was the Church ſet in the warm fſun- 
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way 


to ſhine of worldly riches and honours, but it is apparent ſhe. was inſen- 

of fibly over-run with thoſe noiſom vermine, which have bred. and mul- 

es tiplied ever ſince, even for many centuries of ears. 
If any ſhall doubt whether the forementioned Fathers might not give | 
20 too good a character of the Chriſtians whoſe-cauſe they pleaded; I de- 
to ſire them to conſider whether this be imaginable, ſeeing their enemies, 

er to hom they wrote their defences of them, could eaſily, they living _ 


among 


A 


8 


* \ 


among them, have diſcovered the falſity of their commendations.. And 


| we find them frequently appealing to the heathens own conſcience 
whether they themſelves did not believe that true which they ſaid e 
them: and moreover we have them ever and anon triumphing over 
them, arid provoking them to thew ſuch effects of their philoſophy and 
Tay of #57, ty as they themſelves could witneſs were produced. by the 
riſt. > 


: 2 and we have their adverſaries themſelves giving them a very hi 
character, Tertullian in his forementioned cn fach, that Flle che 
fecond (who was a perſecutor of Chriſtians) wrote thus to the emperor 
Trajan from the province where he ruled under him, vis. * That, 725 
' their reſolute refubng to ofer ſacrifice, he could learn nothing concerning their 
religion, but that they held meetings before day to fing praiſes to Chrift and God, 
and to engage their ſec} in folemn leagues ; foto Lak murther, adultery, de. 
ceit, diloyale , and all other wickedneſſes. _ | fo 
And in a now extant Epiſtle of his to that emperor, we find him 
iving him this information, via. + That, ſome that had renounced 
Chriſtianity, and now worſhipped his image, and the ſtatues of their 
Gods, and curſed Chriſt, did —4 + That this 'wwas the greateſt fault or 
error they were guilty of, that they were wont upon « fe day to aſſemble tage- 
ther before it as light, and to ſing a hymn to Ghrift as to a God: and to bind 
themſelves by a Sacrament, not to any wickedneſs, but that they would not cm- 
mit thefts, robberies, adulteries : that they would nat be worſe than their words, 
that they would not deny. any thing intrufted in their hands when demanded of 
them : 4which done, it war their cuſtom to depart, and to meet again, ad capi- 
endum cibum promiſcuum, tamen & innoxium, 10 eat à common but in- 
nocent and harmleſs meal, which was doubtleſs the flange or eaſt of charity, 
which was in the primitive times in uſe among the Chriſtians, after the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper. This was an excellent account of 
them, and much too good to ba expected from apoſtates, ſuch having 
been ordinarily obſerved to be of all others, the moſt deadly enemies of 
Chriſtianity and the profeſſors of it. T BOY: 
But to return to our author, he a few lines after adds, that he put 
two maid-ſervants upon the rack, to extort from them as full a diſcoy: 
as he could of the Chriſtians crimes ; 9 but he could not find any they were 
guilty of, except obſlinate and exceſſive ſuperſtition : So he called their con- 
£5 perſeverance, and diligence, in obſerving the precepts of their molt 
excellent religion. | | F 
And the emperor Antoninus Pius, as much an enemy of Chriſ- 
5 0 tians 


Prater obſtinationem non ſacrificandi, nihil aliud ſe de ſacramentis corum conſe 
riſe, qudm catus antelucanos ad canendum Chriſto & Deo, & ad confederandam Diſ- 
"tiplinam : honucidium, Ne Ia m, perfidiam, & cetera ſcelera pratybentes. 
+ Lib. 10. Epift. 97. Edit. wit. e frei 13 

ent ſoliti flato die ante lucem convenire ; carmenque Chriflo, quaſi Deo, dicere ſe- 
ſcum invicem, ſeque, Satramento non in ſcelus aliguod obſtringere, ſed ne furta, 
ne latrocinia, me adultcria committerent, ne fildem fallerent, ne appellagi 

_  abnegarent, Wc, | 


| * þ — Sed ee inveni, quam Superſlitionem pravam {5 inmodicam. 
, *. Fuftin Martyr. Apolog. ad Antoninum Pium. : * 
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Char. XVI. The Defign of Chriſtianity. * 
tians 16 he eas, writes ths in 3 LE 


is to be ſeen in „and affixed to 
to him) * — prof of. the crimes a> laid as the 
Chriſtians 3 them by to lay down their lives 


rather than ro hays gods things they required of thers : And. that be thought it 
fit to advertiſe them, that the Chiy/lians, when earthquakes Happened, were 
not under fuch dreadful fears as they were ; and. that they ture vg - 
görigel gg Thy O, 1ndued with a firmer confidence and truſt in Gad. And 
there next followeth another Epiſtle of the emperor Antoninus Philgenbus 
to the Senate and people of Rome; wherein he gave them an account. of 
an imminent danger that he and his army were in, in the heart of 
Germany, by the Aa approach of nine hundred and ſeventy chou- 
ſand Barbarians and enemies: And how that finding his ſtrength to 
oppoſe them very fmall, he commanded all thoſe to appear befure him 
who were called Chriſfiaus, (as ſuſpecting, tis like, either their fidelity 
or courage) and perceiving there were a great number of them, very 
ſharply inveighed againſt them: Which (ſaith he) I ought not to have 
done in regar the virtus which 1 after d to be in them 4yhere- 
by began the. fight not with darts weapons and found of trum- 
pets, . Wherefore ( ee 
thoſe æubum oy Uber? for Athejfts, eu inven duripaler is) T5 onthe 
rere iH, have God hey ly. incloſed, or of his own accord in- 
habiting in their — . For Jo * ag themſelves flat * 2 the _ | 


preſent that they might de a meant of "ſolace and comfort to ur in our preſent 
= r . 
ut 


ve —_— 15 2 ee 
nor ſtorm : 22 e —— TAS inftantly. accompanied with = . 
God, as i ** * invincible ne ws Mot Do ore let ws 5 
le to be tans, left t aying to have Weapons | 
te fold han RT 4 tg And a few lines 5 
decl his will and pleaſure, that hebe er W a Chrifian as 
ſuch, for the time 0 come, he ſhall be burnt alive. _ 

t better ſatisfaction can we deſire, -concertii the truth of the 

Father's account of che Chriſtians - lived in their 

days, „ which the pens: of. theſe their enemies a given 
to us ö | 
There is one thing more 1 will add concerning the primitive _ 
tians, wiz. That the moſt calm, meek, peace 
miſhve temper recommended in the Goſpel, did Gy diver ie "no 
felf in chem: And thereby we may judge what 8 . 
were as to the other parts of ianity ; it being 1 
ſuch an excellent irit ſhould be alone, and unacco . —_ 
the other virtues. h they were for the moſt NE Torely 
perſecuted, yet, as 7. . Fhgoe ſaith (in his book ad Nationes), . ass 
conjuratio erupit, there was never any * oar or hurly-burly among 
them. And having, in "his apology, aſk d the two emperors, and the 


foremen 


reſt, chis N F we are ee to love aur e whom have 


/ 


as well as of -vindices occulti, - and ſecret. revengers; and that th 
t 


® wet flate of affairs among them : and, as ſomewhere he a 
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ave then to hate ? He thus proceeds : How often do you yur ſelves ; . 


.againſt the Chriſtians wwho are obedient unto you, and moreover ſuffer them to 
he floned and burnt by the rout of common people; but yet what revenge did ye 
ever obſerve them repaying for the injuries done unto them, as flout-hearted at 
——— to death it felf? e 5 ak Ve 
it be objected, as it is by ſome, that this might be attributed not 
to their good temper, but to mere neceſſity, ſeeing they knew themſelves 
too weak to ſucceed in any rebellious or violent attempt: let the ſame 
Tertullian give an anſwer and he doth it in the very next words. In 
one night, ſaith he, with a fero firebrands, they could revenge arp; ge + | 
feciently upon you, 4 they thought it lawful to render evil for evil. Nay, 
and not only ſo, but he tells them plainly, that they were in circum- 
ſtances to manage the parts of ho/tes exerti, open enemies againſt them, 


could raiſe an army, if it pleaſed them, numerous and powerful enough ' 
to cope with them; and withal he thus proceeds: Heben ſumus, = 
vgſtra omnia implevimus, Wc. Though abe are but as it were of yeſterday, yet 
you have no place but is full of us ; your cities, your iſlands, caſtles, towns, 
council-houſes ; your fortrgſes, tribes, 2 of alles, palace, ſenate, court, 
Sola vobis relinquimus templa, Your temples only are empty of us. And 
Be goes on, Cui bello non idonei, &c. What battles are not 4ve able to wage 
with you, who are fo willingly ſlain by you ? but according to the-laws of our 
religion: wwe efteem it better to be Blk than t6 kill. Nay, he next tells 
them, Potuimus inermes nec rebelles, &c. We need not take arms and rebel 
to revenge our ſelves upon you, for we are ſo great a part of the empire, that 
by but departing from you, we ſhould utterly ay it, and affright you with 
your own ſolitude, and leave you more enemies than loyal ſubjefts. And ſo far 
were they from making uſe of the advantages they had to deliver them- 
ſelves by the way of violence, that (as not long after he ſaith to them) 
they prayed for the emperors, and thoſe in authority under nee Pg peace and 
s, very ready 
alſo to give them aſſiſtance again their enemies.” T 
- *: Origen allo tells Celſut, that he or any of his party were able to ſhew 
Sy yaw ivo, nothing of ſedition, that the Chriſtians were ever guilty 


of: and 2 what Tertullian ſaid of the Roman empire in general, this 


father elſewhere in the ſame book ſpeaketh of Greece and Barbary, viz. 
That the Goſpel had ſubdued all that country and the greater part of 
this, and hat iwought over to godlineſs fouls innumerable, 23 
Thus you ſee how far the primitive Chriſtians were from the tumuk- 
tuous, fiery, and boiſterous ſpirit, that Chriſtendom above all other parts 
of the world; hath been ſince infefted with. And thus we have ſhewh 
that there was once a time (God grant that the like may be again) when 
the ſucceſs of the Chriſtian religion in conquering men's luſts, and recti- 
oying their natures, was greatly anſwerable to the efficacy that it hath for 
this purpoſe; And ſo we paſsto the fecond Inference. 
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That me unde and from: what hath been faid of the Del n of Chriſtianity, 
how fearfully it is abuſed by thoſe that call themſelves the Roman Catho-⸗ 
- Ticks. +That the Church of Rome hath 1 . of ber Doctrines ener- 


vated all the Nreceptt and Motives to Holineſs contained in the Goſpel. That 
Se hath rendred the Means therein preſcribed, fan the Attainment thereof; 
extremely ineſfectual. That ſhe hath alſo as greatly corrupted them. Divers ' 
 Inflances of the'Papiſts Idolatry. Their Image Worſhip one Inflance; 
Their praying to Saints departed anather. Other Impieties accompanying - 
it, mentioned, Some Account. of their Blaſphemies, particularly in their 
Prayers to the Bleſſed e r Their worſhipping the Hoſt the third, 
and groſſſi Inflance of their Holatry. Some other of their Wicked and mai 
Antichriſtian Do&rines. © Crore abi Tur aft 


8 ECON DLL, by what hath been ſaid concerning the Deſga 
of the Cbriſtian religion, we eaſily underſtand how fearfally it is 
abuſed by thoſe, that call themſelves the Reman Catholicks, Nor need 
we any other — to prove popery to be nothing leſs than Chriſtie 
anity beſides this, viz. That the grand deſign of this, is to make us 
holy; and alſo aimeth at the beer. of us to the moſt eie uated pitch of 
holineſs, and is admirably contrived for that purpoſe : but the religion 

the Papiſte, as ſuch, doth moſt apparently tend to carry on a deſign moſt 
oppoſite thereunto: to ſerve a carnal and corrupt intereſt ; to give men 
ſecurity in a way of ſinning; and pretendeth to teach them a Way to do, 
at one and the ſame time efteCtually, the moſt contrary and inconſiſtent 
things. That is, to deprave their natures, and ſave their ſouls : and even 

in gratifying their wicked inclinations to lay a firm foundation for eternal 
happineſs. . So that, if hir (as they pretend it alone is) be the Chriſtian 
religion, we muſt needs ingenuouſly acknowledge, that what we ſaid in 
the introduction was by Cel/us and Julian charged upon it, is no calum- 

ny, but an accuſation; moſt juſt and well deſerved. For as the Chur 

Rong hath rendred divers excellent precepts of holineſs very ineffectu 

by making them coun/e/s only, not commands: and alſo not a few: of its 
prohibitions unneceſlary, by her diſtinction of ſins into mortal and venial; 
underſtanding by venrzal fins ſuch as for the ſake of which no man can 
deſerve to loſe So divine favour; and therefore making them really no 
fins : ſo hath ſhe enervated all the evangelical commandments, both poſitive 
and negative, and made them inſignificant by a great many doctrines that | 
are taught by her moſt darling. ſons, and decreed or allowed by her ſelf. 5 
That one Popiſh doctrine of the 2 of repentance before the imm: 
nent point of death; and that (though the Church requireth it upon holy» 
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days, yet) no man is bound by the divine law to it until that time, is of 
= it af, without the help of any other, ſufficient to take away the force * 
> of all the holy precepts of our Saviour, and to make them utterly unſuc- 
p ceſsful to the embraces of it: and this other goeth beyond that in _ 
7 . 225 VP F 29 
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neſs for this pu urge, viz. That mere attrition, or ſorrow for fin for fear 


of damnation, 
ficient for ſalvation. For, as the former maketh a death-bed repentance 
only neceſſary, fo * latter makes that repentance alone ſo, which is far 
from deſerving to be ſo called, and which wants the principal ingredients 
of that grace, viz. Hatred 9 of fin, and love to God and goodneſs ; and cons 

y works no 6hange in the nature of the "mary nor makes him par» 
taker in the leaſt meaſure of true holineſs. 


The threats of hell have they made a mere e by their doftzine | 


of purgatery ; and the fear of this too have th taken a notable courſe 


to ſecure men from by that of Penances, and iudulgencet de things by + 


their Popes very ordinarily for doing certain odd trifles and i 

but Which by money can never fail to be procured. Nor are the 
horrid impietier ſhut out from having their ſhare in his holineſs his — 
gencer as more than ſufficiently appears by the 2 wow Apoftolical chan- 
cery: where, to thoſe that will pay the price, abſolut are to be had for 
the moſt abominable and not to be named villanies, an and Boner alto, 
for not a few wickednefſes. 

I may add to the forementioned, their doctrine of the meritorious & 
Pererogations of the 22 Wien, being applied to others, they teach to be 
available for their which beides its moſt impious making 
co-laviours with 22 Cha, doth n, encouragy 'ts r —— 
eng looſe living. 

The 3 1 vrefcribed in the Goſpel, have they 


ones! I ſay, © - 
Firſt, ual: for they will have the bare ſaying of pra 5 withs 
out the wes — of what is ſaid, to be acceptable to, — 


with, Almighty God: and congruouſly to thiʒ fine doctrine, their churen 
e njoins them to be ſaid in a tongue that is unknown to the generality of 


— children. Though the Papi cannat, for ſhame, but acknowledg e 
ie good thing/to give attention to what is ſaid in the worſhip of 
yet, ſay, it is well known that they deny it to be xecefſary be rs 
and make the mere opus operatum, the work ae ſufficĩent; and that in 
all acts of devotion whatſoever. And beſides their divine ſervice is made 
dy them an idle and vain piece of pageantry, by che abundance of fop- 
Piſt-ceremonies it is burthened with. Nay, 
Secondly, it is made as evicked as ineffeual : it being accompanied 1 with 
fo great immoratities as wW nen NH Nees other very impious 

ctices: 9 | 

Firſt, Their imager is a notorious/inflince; they mak- 
ing pictures of — * and even of che holy Trinity, and 

1 —— and bis to do) Jatria or divine honour to them. 

Ne for What they have, by ſtretching their wits upon the tenters, 
invented to defend themſelves — the guilt of idolatry in choſe actions, 
it will do the Heathens as much ſervice as chemſelves, and no leſs ſuc- 
oeſefully elear and acquit them from that foul imputation. Celfus i in de- 
Fence" of their idols, ſaith, That they are not gods, but O, ere 
gifts atedite them. And the Heathens in Lackantiur are brought in 
Ting Non ipfa * dc. We fear, or worſhip un abe 


images 


it be accompanied with confeſſion'to the prieſt, is ſuf- 


3 
| what lay ie dem to make boch extremely incffeCtual, and highly irreli- 


FA 


aged 


TOP. (as may be farther and largely ſhe wn ere 


ima ear ? avhboſe repreſentatives are, and to whoſe named 
eden 1 Xo 
ſhew, that the divine homur that was? eee. beſtowed on their 
images, was relative only (as the Papiſis fay theirs is, and think they 2455 
2 main matter by 10 . ſaying) — But as for their wo 
of the image of the croſs, it is groſſet —— than I believe can be hewn | 
the wiſer ſort of Pagans were ever guilty of. For the croſs it ſelf is the 
ultimate term of their divine adoration, and the image is worſhipp'd re- 
latively, as it repreſents the croſs. In ſhort, their image-worſbip is as ex- 
prefly forbidden by the ſecond commandment as words can it, and one 
may conelude that they themſelves are not a little conſcious of it, in chat 
that commandment is left out of their offices of frequent uſe. 
Secondly, another plain inſtance of their idolatry is their praying 1 
faints- departed. And whereas —. pretend that they do not pay them any 
divine honour, and that th to the ſaints to pray for them 3 


this pretence is but a pitifully thin cob- web to hide the idolatry of chat 


practice. For beſides that their invocations of them, and of the am 
ſaints too in innumerable places at vaſt diſtances each from other, do im- 
ply an opinion of ſuch an excellency in them, (viz. ſuch a know! 
as can hardly be at all ſhort of Ommnicience) as we can no where find 
God Almighty hath vouchſafed to any creature ; they likewife make their 
prayers to them with profeſſions of confidence i in them, and with all the 
rites of invocation, in ſacred offices, and in places ſet apart for divin 
worſhip ; and 5 they ſet particular ſaints over e eities 
countries (one ſingle one over this, and another over that) and put 
petitions to them for their help and ſuccour. And the Roman Cate 
made by the decree of the council of Trent, and publiſhed by the Po 15 
command, doth give hon 3 thus to do (as — _ Bi 
of Down ſheweth in the former part is Di * from ) in 
theſe words; the ſaints are therefore to be — becauſe they de 
make prayers for the health of mankind, and Gerd gives us man 
their merit and favour : and wo lawfu il to-have recourſe to t He's 
race of the ſaints, and to uſe their help 2 the patronage 
— Zan 2 adds that the council of 22 not only ſay, It is good 
to fly to their prayers, but alſo to their aid, and to their And he 


furthermore minds them of this Uſticlt i in _ church of 8. Laurence +4 


Rome' (4 ), ; 
Continet 15 2 — corpora FEW 
A pan auxilium Juppleri 7 cura. 


A, 


V ee this chure rr holy "OY l ie, ee 
Pray them, that they with help exvuld thee ſupply. 1 5 BY 
KR So 


So that over on above the great impiety of their n to 4 faint diſco- 
vered in making them in ſome kind equal to Chriſt, and in det t- 
ing from the f iency of his merits, ſatisfaction and interceſſion; 
being prayed to with reliance-on-theirs as well as on Bit, and tho 
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ers, 
(#) Se 9. 
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ers, and chiefly in thoſe to the bleſſed Virgin, ) I ſay, beſides this gros 
impiery of that practice, it can never be . — from the charge ol ide» 


tatry. c And by whatſoever arguments they endeavour therein to prove 


themſelves. no idolaters, it will be no difficult matter by the ſame to vins 


dicate the Heathens from that crime in worſhipping their demons, heroes 
and deiſied emperors: | And for Hierocles his part, I cannot find that 
alloweth of praying to any one but him whom he calls the Supreme God: 
for, ſpeaking of the honour that is due to that order of ſpirits which is 
immediately ſubordinate to him, and above the demons and heroes, all he 
faith concerning it (e), is, that it conſiſteth in underſtanding the excel. 
lency of their natures, and in endeavouring after a likeneſs to them; 
whereas he hath afterward a very excellent diſcourſe of the neceſſary ob- 
ligation men are under of praying to Ged. 
But I have not yet inſtanced in the worſt part of the Popi/b prayers 
to departed faints, the blaſphemies contained in thoſe to the Virgin Mary 
are ſuch, as I would not defile my-pen with the recital of any of them, 
did I not know it to be too needful. She is ſtiled in their publick pray- 
ers, the ſaviour of deſpairing ſouls ;' the beflower of ſpiritual grace, and dif 
penſer of the moji divine gifts ; one higher than the heavens, and deeper than 
earth; and many ſuch compellations as are proper only to ſome one 
* of the glorious Trinity, are given in them to her. In her an- 
m ſhe is ſupplicated for pardon 7 in, for grace and for glory. And 
the forementioned learned Biſhop obſerveth, that in the OE ok OY 
ned A. D. 1538, and uſed in the Polonian churches, they call the bleſſed 
Virgin viam ad uitam, & c. the auay to life, the governeſs of all the world, the 
rerenciler of fenners ⁊uith God, the fountain of remiſſion of fins, light of light: 
and at laſt the is there ſaluted with an ave univerſe Trinitatis mater, hail 


thou mother of the holy Trinity. And he adds that the council of Conflance | 


in the hymn they call a Sequence, did invocate the Virgin in the ſams 


manner as councils did uſe to invocate the Holy Ghoſt e that they call her 


the mother of grace, the remedy of the miſerable, the fountain of mercy, and 
tbe light of the church. And laſtly, his lordſhip alledgeth a g/alter of our 
Lach, that bath been feveral times printed at Venice, at Paris and Lrip- 
fk, the title of which is, The Pſalter of the Bleſſed Virgin compiled by the 
I Doctor S. Bonaventure, gc. Which conſiſteth of the Pfalms 
7 David, one hundred and fifty in number: in which the name of Lord 

left out, and that of Lady put in, and altered where it was neceſſary 
they ſhould to make ſenſe. Therein, whatſoever David ſaid, whether 
prayers or praiſes of God and Chriſt, 7 ſay of the 3 Virgin; and 
whether (faith he) all that can be ſaid without intolerable blaſphemy, ave ſup- 
eſe. needs not much diſputation. Who would not readily conclude it alto- 
gether . for any men to invent, or approve, nay, or not to have 


indignation againſt, ſuch daring and moſt execrable impieties, that am 


not utterly bereft of their ſenſes, or are but one remove froni perfect 
2 ?- - There are diverſe other moſt prodigious ſayin 
0 


mot. p 8 concerning 
the Virgin Mary tranſcribed out of the approved books 1 great ſons of 


the Reman Church, in the now cited Diffwaſive from Popery, to which I 
refer the reader. And to them I will add ſome, which may doubtleſs vie 
_with the worſt that we can well, imagine were ever uttered, of one. F# 
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hannes Argentus, 2 prime Catholic youth, which he hath expoſed to the 
view of the world in a right worthy piece, treating of the ſeven excel-. 
Ekncies of the moſt Bleſſed Virgin. Saith he, Chri/tus ſervit atque aſſidus 
miniſtrat Matri ſuæ, Chrift ferveth and continually adminiftreth to his Mo- 
ther - and next thus vents himſelf in a great fit of devotion to her. 0% 
liceret, quam libenter me illi ſocium adjungerem, & e. If it might be laws 
ful, Oh, how glady would I joyn my ſelf with him as his companion ! Heu- 
willingly would I learn of him the waygf perfectiy. ſerving thy ſelf, and God! 
(the reader will not anon judge his placing the Virgin before God himſelf, 
as proceeding from inadvertency,) How willingly would I eaſe my moſt 
ſweet Feſus of this his labour! O Lord Feſu my moſt lovely Saviour, permit 
me to perform ſome ſervice to thy Mother ; but if thou wilt not grant me this, 
yet at leaſt give me leave, that whilft thou ſerveſt thy Mother, Imay ſerve thee. 
And he tells us afterward, that, God is in other creatures after a threefold, 
manner, by his eſſence, by his preſence, and by his power ; but in the moſt B. 
fed Virgin after a ee man#ier, viz. by identity, or being one and the ſelf 
ſame with Her. o could think that the worſt ſhould be yet behind? =” 
Let the reader judge whether it be or no. He farther ſaith, That ber ſe- 
venth degree of excellency conſits in this, quod fit Domina dei, that ſhe is the . 
Miſtreſs of Ged. And then a line or two after, as if he had thought he 
had not yet ſufficiently performed the part of a moſt impudent blaſphe- 
mer, he adds that /upra ipſum thronum- Dei folium ſuum collocavit, fbe hath. 
erected her ſeat above the very throne of God. © This was a fellow that had 
improved to purpoſe the prayers he had learn'd of his holy mother. 
Surely ſhe could not find in her heart to deny ſo paſſionately devout a 
worſhipper of the Holy Virgin, a very conſiderable ſhare in the merits, 
of her /upererogations : or ar may we not think that ſhe would judge 
him ſo great a ſaint, as to ſtand in no need of them; and to have of his. + 
oo to ſpare, wherewith to add to the riches: of her treaſury, for the re- 
lief of thoſe who being conſcious to themſelves of being too dry and 
cold devotioniſts, can be perſwaded to go to the charge of them 
Have we not now, great cauſe to wonder, that the Papi ſhould take 
it ſo very heinouſly at our hands, that we faſten upon them the imputa- 
tion of idolatry ! 2 very wretch would have been ſenſible of an un- 
ſufferable abuſe, ſhould one have call'd him idoſater, as blaſphemous a 
one as he was, and notwithſtanding his haying even more than deified a 
mere creature, and advanced her throne above her Creator s. Lord to 
what heights of impiety will ſuperſtition lead men! and how thick is 
that darkneſs ſhe blindeth the eyes of her captives with, that it will not 
ſuffer them to diſcern that guilt which is no whit leſs evident thaf the 
ſun at noon. But, e r e ON 
Thirdly, the groſſeſt inſtance of the Church of Rome's idollitry we have — = 
yet omitted; and that is their worſbipping the .confecrated bread, not as 
God's reprefentative, but (which is far worſe) as God himſelf, in the ſa- 
crament of the altar (as they call it) and on other occaſions. This is no 
where to be parallel d for the ſottiſhneſs of it, no not among the moſt bar- 
barous and Rutiſh nations; it being founded upon the moll abſurd, con- 
tradictious, poxtentous and monſtrous conceit, . that ever entered the 
head of any mortal; as they have had it, to the confuſion of their faces, 
proved to them by a multitude of learned perſons of the reformed reh- 
Vol. VI. _— 1 tion: 
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gion : who have alſo o fully, and with ſuch mighty and irreſiſtibleſtrength 


Bae good the forementioned charge of idolatry, and. of other impious 
Inch rnd ries paint ems chr e eee Tow 
"ould be poſſib] 

will not fee, ſhould not acknowledge them. And as for the elaborate 
tricks whereby they endeavour to juſtifie themſelves from thoſe actuſa - 
tions, they asf 
_ viſe others no 


doubtleſs, whenſoever they ſhall have a mind to it, de- 


gins no rape, lying with other folk's wives no adultery, cutting of purſes 
2 theft, bag Of churches no ſaerilege; and, 7 —_ eh. may 
1 as little exerciſe of their brains invent ways to do whatſoever is moſt 
tranſgreſſing any one of them. 1 „ 
1 I might proceed to inſtance in very many other doctrines of the Rong 
Church, which by what we have ſaid of the Chriſtian Religion we may 
perfectly aſſured are anti-chritian; but I will only add two or three more. 
As, their aſſerting the inſufficiency of the holy Scriptures for men's ſalva- 
tion, and denying them to be the ſole rule of faith, and joining with them 
their own paltry 7raditions as equally neceſſary to be believed; and this 
* againſt the expreſs words of S. Paul to Timothy, 2 Epiſt. 3 Chap. where 
he tells him, that he holy Scriptures are able to make him wiſe unto ſalvation, 
through faith which is in Chrift Feſus. And that all Scripture is given by 
inſpiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, foi 
inſtruftion in eee that the man of God may be perfect, throwly fur. 
niſbed unto all good works. And their teaching that = Goſpel is ob/cure 
and difficult to be underſtood even in things neceſſary to be believed and 
praiſed. Which, as it makes it greatly inefficacious for the purpoſe 
which we have proved it is deſigned for, ſo doth it open a gap for vile 
interpretations of an rt of it, and expoſeth it to the power of here- 
tics, and eſpecially of the Romiſb ones, to make it a mere noſe of wax: 
| which none can doubt, that conſider alſo therewith their doctrine of im- 
plicit faith ; and that other upon which it is grounded, viz. That of the 
infallibility of their Church : which, as the Jeſuits define, is ſeated in the 
ope's chair. But whether it be afſerted that the Popes have an unerring 
faculty, or they and their general councils together, this doctrine being 
received (without the leaſt ground) as TIP true, doth, greatl 
Hazard, nay, and even neceſſitate the betraying of men to the very wo 
| both of opinions and practices, whenſoever this pretended infallible guide 
all be pleas'd to propoſe them. And whoſoever believes it, muſt (to 
uſe the words of Mr. CHillingworth) be prepared in mind to eſteem virtue 
vice, and vice virtue, Chriſtianity anti-chriſtianiſm, and anti-chriſtianiſm 
Chriſtianity, if the Pope ſhall ſo determine. And this doctrine, without 
oubt, is that which cauſeth thoſe of the Papiſts ko ſtick ſo faſt in filthy 
mire,. and to perſiſt ſo obſtinately in their foul errors, who are not de- 
fained therein by the love of Jp (with which their Popes, and other 
ecclefiaſtics by the means of diverſe. of them are mightily enriched) or 
by the dear affection they bear to other lufts, which they are exactly fitted 
for the ſatisfaction of. eir doctrines being very many. of them ſo r- 
diculouſly abſurd, plainly falſe, and of ſuch dangerous conſequence; I ſay, 
ann alle, enn, could haldihs nceret tort of Ff in the bet 
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es that any who are not ſtark-blind, or reſolved that they : 
eſs plauſible with as little pains, to make forcing of vir - 


atly forbidden in the Ten Commandments, without being guilty of 
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of them, but this conſideration, that any one of them being let go, their 
great Dagon of the Churches infalkbility muſt neceſſarily to the ground 
with it. „ f 

I might alſo inſtance in their doctrine of the diſþenſableneſs of the moſi 
folemn oaths, which is no leſs deſtructive to humane ſociety, than it is to 
piety. And in that of the Pope's power to abſolve ſubjects from their 


_ allegiance to their lawful ee and to them add 2 
| e 


maxims of the moſt famous order among them, the Feſuzts, and reſolu- 
tions of cafes of conſcience, which are as wicked and deſtructive of a 
holy life, as the devilhimſelf can welldeviſe. But to be employed with Her- 
cules in emptying the augean ſtable, would be as acceptable a work as 
ſtirring fo far in this naſty fink. Whoſoever ſhall peruſe the my/ftery 4 
Jauer may find more than enough to turn his ſtomach, though it 
ould be none of the moſt ſqueamiſh and queazy, and to make him 
aſtoniſhed, and bleſs himſelf, that ever ſuch loathſome and abominable 
ſtuff ſhould come from perſons that derive their name from the holy 7% "= 
But to haſten to the concluſion of this chapter, the moſt pure and holy 
religion of our Saviour hath the Church of Rome defiled with as impure 
and unholy opinions and practices; and hath taken the moſt effectual 
courſe not only to render it a feeble and inſignificant thing for aecom- 
pliſhing the deſign for which it was intended by the bleſſed founder of it, 
but alſo to make it unhappily ſucceſsful in ſerving the directly contrary. 
The great myſtery of godlineſs hath ſhe transformed into a grand myſtery of 
iniquity : and by that means mightily confirmed its profeſſed enemies, the 
ews and Mahometans, in their enmity againſt it. And for my own part, 
ſhould not ſtick to ſay, as did Averroes (when he obſerved that the pop 
Chriſtians adored that they ate) Sit anima mea cum philoſophis, Let my 
ſoul take its fate with the gpm did I think Chriſtianity to be fuch 2 
religion as ſhe makes it. As much as I admire it now, I ſhould then 
prefer that of Socrates, Plato and Cicero far before it. Though Fabhor ſo 
far to imitate the Papiſts in their deviliſh uncharitableneſs, as to pro- 
nounce them all in a ſtate of damnation, yet I dare aſſert with the greateſt 
confidence, that all that continue in communion with that degenerate 
and apoſtate Church, run infinite hazards : and moreover that it is im- 
poſſible, any ſincere perſons ſhould give an explicit and underflanding afſint 
to many of her doctrines; but whofoever can find in his heart to practiſe 
upon them, can be nothing better than a ſhamefully debauched, and a 
moſt immoral wretch. Nor is it conceivable what ſhould induce any 
to exchange the reformed for the popiſh religion (as too * have of late 
done) that have but a competent underſtanding of both, beſides the defire 
of ſerving ſome corrupt intereſt. And we plainly fee, that the generality 
of thoſe that turn apoſtates from the Church of England to that of Rome, 
are ſuch people as were a ſcandal to her, while they continued in her; . 
and that Atheiſm and Popery are the common fanftuaries to which the 


moſt vicious and profane of this age do betake themſelves. 
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1 hath been diſcourſed of the 7 of Chriſtianity, than that theſe. 


| quickned us together with Chriſt, (by grace ye are ſave tp Hey organ? Bhi 
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5 The third Inference. 


| That theſe two Sorts of Perſons are extremely fottiſh. 1. Such ds expeft o 


have their Share in the Salvation of the Goſpel without true . 
2. Such, much more, as encourage themſelves by the Grace of the Goſpel in 
Unbolineſs. SP ene capes $7 5b 5/475 Av 
are more aſſured of by what 
two ſorts of perſons are guilty of extreme ſottiſhneſs : namely, Thoſe. 
that expect to have a ſhare in the ſalvation of the Goſpel without true holineſs :. 
and much more, Thoſe that encourage themſelves by the grace of the Goſpel. 
h/ r i - Wh 
Firſt, Thoſe that expect to have their ſhare in the ſalvation of the Goſpel. 
without true holineſs. I fear that ſuch people are not confined within the 
limits of the 229 church ; but that a great number of Proteſtants alſo. 
may be deſervedly accuſed upon this account. But by ſo much more 
ſottiſh are theſe than the Papr/is, by how much better things their religion 
teacheth them than the Papiſis doth. {Though I muſt likewiſe with ſad- 
neſs acknowledge, that too many opinions have been unhappily foiſted. 
into it, that give too great encouragement to a. careleſs life. But that 


thoſe which promiſe to themſelves an intereſt in the ſalvation purchaſed: 


by Jeſus Chriſt, either from their baptiſm, and partaking of certain 
Chit ian privileges, or from their being of ſuch or ſuch a ſet and mode 
of profeſſors, or from their ſuppoſed orthodoxy and' good belief, and zeal. 
againſt erroneous doctrines, or from their imagining Chriſt's righteouſ- 
neſs theirs, and applying the promiſes to themſelves, or from their ab- 
ſtaining from the groſſer and more ſcandalous fins, or from their doing 
ſome externally good actions, and have in the mean time no care to he 
intirely obedient, to mortihe .every luſt, and to be indued with an in- 
ward principle of holineſs ; that thoſe, I ſay, which thus do, are guilty. 
of moſt egregious and ſtupid folly, is manifeſt from what. hath been diſ- 
courſed of the Deſign of Chriſtianity. tn op wu 
For we have ſhewn, not only that reformation of life from the prac- 
tice, and purification of heart from the {king of fin, are as plainly. as can 
be aſſerted in the Goſpel to be abſolutely neceſſary to give men a right 
to the promiſes thereof; but alſo that its great ſalvation doth even con 
in it: that, ſalvation from fin is the grand deſign of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and that from wrath is the reſult of it. I will inſtance in two more 
Scriptures for the farther proof of this. The Apoſtle. 8. Paul ſaith, 
Epheſ. ii. 5, &c. Even when we were dead in treſpaſſes and ſins, hath"he , 


wp together, and made us fit together in heavenly places in Chriſt Feſus :- that 

in the ages in come be might ſhew the exceeding riches of his grace, in his kind- 

nefs towards us through Chriſt Jeſus For by grace ye are ſaved, through faith, 

(or by the means af believing the Goſpel) and that not of your ſelver, it - 
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the gift of God. Where, by the /alvation which the Ehefan Chriſtians 
Fd to have obtained, and in the beſtowing of which the exceeding 
riches of God's grace appeared, is plainly to be underſtood their delive- 
rance from their former heatheniſh impieties and ſinful practices; anc 
ſo is it interpreted by our beſt expoſitors. Again it is ſaid, Titus iii. 5. 
Not by works of righteouſneſs which wwe have done, but according to his mercy 
he ſaved us (how ſaved us? it follows) by the waſhing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy 'Ghoft. Our Saviour giveth eaſe to our ſin-ſick ſouls 
by recovering them to health: and his ſalyation fi conſiſteth in curing 
our wounds, and ſecondarily in freeing us from the ſmart occaſioned by 
them. S. Peter tells the Chriſtians, that by his 1 pes they were healed, 
1 Pet. ii. 24. It being a quotation out of 1/atah hii. 5. Clement Alexan- 
drinus, Stromat. lib. li. pag. 391. hath this ſaying to the ſame purpoſe 
1 ovſyropn RS xare afQtory dMma xatae lagw owirala, pardon doth not % much 
conſt in remiſſom at in healing; that is, the pardon of the Goſpel doth 
chiefly difcover it ſelf in curing men of their fins; in delivering finners 
from the power of them, rather than from the mere puni/hment due to 
them. By which words that learned father declared that he looked upon 
the ſubduing of ſin as a more eminent act of grace, than the bare 9 
giveneſ# of it. Now, would that man be accounted better than an ideot, 
who being ſorely hurt, ſhould expect from his ſurgeon perfect eaſe, whi 
he will not permit him to lay a plaiſter on his wound? Or that being 
deadly fick, would look that his phyfician ſhould deliver him from his 
pain, when he will not take any of his medicines for'the removal of the 
cauſe of it? But of far greater folly are all thoſe guilty, who will not 
be perſwaded to part with their 5, and yet hope for the ſalvation o 
their ſouls. He that looketh for this, expects that which implieth a mo 
palpable contradiction, and is in its own nature im oſſible. It hath been 
fully enough ſhewn that mere deliverance from miſery, cannot poſſibly be 
without deliverance from /ãn; and, much leſs eternal bleſſedneſs in the 
enjoyment of God. | Margot ta ins 
Secondly, but how mad then are thoſe, which turn the grace of God de- 
clared in the Goſpel into „ and take encouragement from the abun- 
dant kindneſs and good will therein expreſſed to ſinners, with the more 
ſecurity and boldneſs to commit ſin? We read of ſuch in the epiſtle of 
St. Jude; and God knows there are too many ſuch in theſe our days. 
But ſeeing it is ſo groſsly fooliſh for men to hope to be ſaved, notwith- 
ſtanding their living in the allowance of known fins, what deſperate 
madneſs is it to be imboldened in ungodly practices, by the offers Chriſt 
makes of pardon and falvation to them. "Theſe declare that they look 
upon the Deſign of Chriſtianity not only as different from what it hath been 
demonſtrated to be, but alſo as directly oppoſite, and perfectly contrary 
thereunto. Theſe muſt not only think their Saviour to be no friend to 
holineſs, but to be even its greateſt enemy, and a miniſter: of fin and 
wickedneſs. They make him the chief ſervant of the devil, inſtead of 
coming to deſtroy his works (a). They make the Chriſtian religion more 
vile by far than that of Mahomet ; and ſuch a religion, as thoſe who are 
not the very work of men, muſt needs abominate- Shall we ſin (faith 
the Apoſtle) that grace may _ . forbid ! (5). Thoſe that think 
a () 1 John Bi, 8, (5) Rom. vi, 
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they make Almighty God the greateſt enemy to man 
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they can magniſie the free grace of God in Chriſt by thus doing, or that 
they may take encouragement from it to continue in fin, do make this 
grace unworthy of men's acceptance, and therefore no grace at all. ap, 

| | Find in ſending his 
Son Jeſus and his Goſpel among us. For n being fo evidently the 
Fact of evils, it can be no other than the moſt ſignificant expreſſion of 


hatred to us, to encourage us to the commiſſion thereof. It is ſo far 
from being part of our Chriſtian liberty, to be delivered from our obliga- 
tion to all or any of the laws of righteouſneſs, that ſuch a deliverance 
would be the moſt unſupportable yoke of bondage. If any man can be 
fo lilly as to object that of the Apoſtle, Rom. vi. 14. Le are not unden 
the law, but under grace : let him give himſelf an anſwer by reading the 
whole verſe, and then make ill uſe of that paſſage if he can tell how. 
The words foregoing it are theſe: in ſhall not have dominion over you, an 
theſe words are a proof hereof, for ye are not under the law, but under grace: 
chat is as if he ſhould ſay, It is the moſt inexcuſable thing for you ta 
continue under the dominjon and power of fin, becauſe ye are not under 
Ne weak and inefficacious pædagogy of the law of Maoſes, but a diſpen- 
tion of grace, wherein there is not only forgiveneſs aſſured to truly re- 
ting ſinners, but frength afforded to enable to the ſubduing and mor- 
cation of all fin. Our Saviour hath told us exprefly, that he came 
not to deſtroy the law, (that is, the moral law) but tu fulfil it (c): and that 
aven and earth ſhall ſooner paſs away, than that one jot or title thereof 
uli fail. And it is abſolutely impoſfible, that our obligation thereunto 
hould ceaſe, while we continue men. All the duties therein contained 
being moſt neceſſary and natural reſults from the relation we ſtand in tg 
God 0 one another, and from the original make and conſtitution of hu 
But it is too great an honour to. the doctrine of libertiniſn to ſpend two 
words in confuting it; it being ſo prodigious, ſo monſtrous a doctrine, 
that it would be almoſt uncharitable to judge a profeſſor of Chriſti- 
anity not to have ſuffered the loſs of his wits who can have the leaſt fa. 
your for it; ſuppoſing him to have but the leaſt. ſmattering in the Chrif- 
tian reli . is an amazing thing, that ſuch a thought ſhould be en- 
tertained by ſuch a one, while he is not utterly forſaken of his intellec- 
tuals; our Saviour's Goſpel being wholly levelled at the mark of render 
ing us obedient to the laws of God. Let me ſpeak to ſuch as ſo ſhame- 
fully abuſe our incomparable religion, as to take liberty from thence to 
be in any kind immoral, in the words of St. Paul, Rom. ii. 4, 5. 22. 
thou the riches of God's goodneſs and forbearance and long ſuffering, not knows. 
ing that his goodneſs leadeth thee (or deſigneth the leading of thee) 10 re» 


3 homme ? But after thy hardneſs and impenitent heart, treaſureſt up to thy | 
eb 


wrath againſt the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgnuys 
Cad, Sc, | | 8 ene 
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I ̃he fourth Inference, | Ha 

That a right underflanding-f the Deſign of Chriſtianity will give ur the 
true Notion, ' 1. Of Fuftifying Faith, 2. Of the Imputution of Chriff's 
Rightewſneſi. ). eee 


l 1. 


OURTHLY, from what hath been ſaid of the Deen ef 
F Chriſtianity may be clearly inferred the true Notium of Fuftifying: 
aith, and of the Imputation Chrif's Righteouſneſs. | | 


Firſt, Of juftifying faith. We thence learn, it is ſuch a belief of 
the truth, of 4 85 2 as implies a _fincere reſolution. of 2 — | 
precepts z or (which is the ſame thing) implys rue Bolingſi in the nature 
of it: and moreover that it juſtifſieth ar it doth-ſo. For ſurely the faith, 
which intitles a ſinner to ſo high a privilege as that of juſtification, muſt 
needs be ſuch as complieth with a the purpoſes of Chriſt's coming into 
the world, and eſpecially with his grand purpoſe; and it is no leſs necel-, 
fary that it ſhould juſtifie a/ it doth this; that is, as it receives Chriſt; - 
for a Lord, as well as for a Saviour. But I need not now diſtinguiſh be- 
tween theſe two, there being but a notional difference between them in 
this matter. For Chriſt (as was ſhewn) as he is a Sauiaur, deſigneth 
our holineſs : his ſalvation | ing chiefly that from the worſt of evils, /n ; 
and principally conſiſting in deliverance from the power of it. 

I have ſcarcely more admired at any thing, than that any worthy, men. 

eſpecially ſhould be ſo difficultly perſwadgd to embrace this account:of. | 
\ juſtifying faith; and ſhould perplex and make intricate ſo very plain a 
doctrine. If this be not to ſeek knots in a bulruſh, I know not what is. 
I wiſh there were nothing throughout the Bible lefs eaſily intelligible than 
this is, and I ſhould then pronounce it one of the plaineſt of all books 
that ever pen wrote. For ſeeing the great end of the Goſpel is to make 
men good, what pretence can there be for thinking, that faith is the con- = 
dition (or Il uſe the word ¶ in/irumentÞ as improper and obſcure as it 48} 
of juſtification, as it complieth with only the precept of relying on Ghriff's- 
merits for the obtaining thereof, eſpecially when nothing is more mani- 
feſt than that obedience to the other precepts muſt go before obedience to 
this ; and that a man may not rely on the merits of Chriſt for the for- 
giveneſs of his ſins, (and he is moſt preſumptuous in ſo doing, and puts 
an affront upon his Saviour too) till he be ſincerely willing to be reformed. 
And beſides ſuch a reliance is ordinarily to be found among unrege- 
nerate, and even the very worſt of men. And therefore how can it he 
otherwiſe, than that that ac of faith muſt needs have a hand in ffinf, 
and the ſpecial hand too, which diſtinguiſheth it from that which is to be 
found in ſuch perſons. And I add, what good ground can men have for- 
this fancy, when our Saviour hath merited the pardon of our ſing ofr 
this end, that it might be an effectual motive to forſake them? And 
can any thing in the world be more indiſputably clear, than, if the only 
dire ſcope that Chriſtie dives at be th f ing of fin in us and 
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our freedom from its guilt or obligation to puniſhment be the conſequent 
of this (as I think hath been demonſtrated with abundant evidence, ) that 
faith inveſts us with a title to this deliverance no otherwiſe than as dyin 
to fin, and ſo conſequently living zo God, are the products and fruit of it 
And ſeeing that one end, and the W too, of Chriſt's coming 
was to turn us from our iniquities, if the nature of faith, conſidered as 
ee muſt needs be made wholly. to, confiſt in recqmbence and reliance 
on him, he ſhall be my Apollo that can give me a ſufficient reaſon why it 
ought only to conſiſt in reliance on the merits of Chriff for the pardon of 
fin, and not alſo on his power for the mortification of it. In ſhort, is it 
8 that faith in Chriſt's blood for the forgiveneſs of ſin ſhould. be 
he only act which juſtifieth a ſinner, when ſo, many plain texts aſſurz 
us, that he died alſo to make us holy, and that his death was deſigned: to 
deliver us from dying in order to a farther end, namely to this, that we 
ſhould live unto him #vho . n TY 
I will never more truſt any faculty at reaſoning, I can pretend to, ng 
not in the plaineſt and Soy undoubted caſes, if I am miſtaken here, 
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And will take the boldneſs to tell thoſe who are diſpleaſed with this ac- 


count of juftifying faith, that (in my opinion) it is impoſſible they ſhould. 
once think of any other, if New ever ſeriouſly weighed and well conſi- 


1 . 


dered the'Defign of Chriſtianity. I the more inſiſt upon this, becauſe. 
thoſe perſons explication of this point hath been greatly liable to be uſed. 
to ill purpoſes by inſincere perſons ; and hath given infinite advantage, 
to the dangerous error of Antinomianiſin. And, for my part, I muſt con- 
feſs that I would not willingly be he that ſhould undertake, to encounter, 
one of the champions' of c e cauſe, with the admiſſion of this prin- 
ciple, That faith juftifieth, only as it apprehendeth the merits and righteouſ- 
Ne * fur Chris: 1' muſt certainly have great luck, or my adverſary, 
but little cunning, if T were not forced'to repent me of ſuch an engage= | 
. Secondly, and as for the other doctrine of the imputation of Chriſt s. 
#ighteouſneſs we learn from the Deſign EA Chriſtianity that this is the true 
explication of it: namely, That it conſiſts in dealing with /ncerely righs, 
teous perſons, as if they were perfectiy ſo, for the ſake of Chriſt's righa 
teouſneſs. The grand intent of the Gofpe being to make us partakerg 
of an inward and real righteouſneſs, and it being but a /econdary one that 
we ſhould be accepted and rewarded as if we were completely righteous z\ 
it is not poſſible that any other notion of this doctrine ſhould. $07 TOES 
truth in it. For, as from thence it appeareth, that there can be no fach 
imputation of Chriſt's righteouſneſs offered in the Goſpel, as ſerveth to 
make men remiſs in their proſecution of an inward righteouſneſs; ſo it 
is manifeſt likewiſe, That that doctrine is deſigned for a motiye to quic- 
ken and excite men in their endeavours after fuck a righteouſneſs as this 
is. So far is it from tending to cauſe in us an undervaluing and flight. 
eſteem of it, that, as ſure as that the ultimate deſign of Cfitiant is to 
endow us with it, it muſt be intended for no other purpoſe but to farther 
and promote that buſineſs: and it is effectual thereunto in that manner, 
that we ſhewed the exceeding great and precious promiſes. of the Goſpel, 
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aur. Xx. ben of Chriflianity. =; 


But becauſe both theſe points are diſcuſſed in the free dif Free di iſrourſe, I hae 
| ſaid ſo little of the former, and will proceed no farther on 2h; but re- 

fer the reader thither, and to other muck more elaborate diſcourſes for 
his fuller ſatisfaction. And indeed it was enough for me in this place 
to ſhew, That the notion laid down in that bock of each of theſe doc- 
trines, doth evidently e, fo om che n which; is gr 8 a 
his mie A | | 
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"The fifth Inferchce. 


That ave Jar from the Deſign of Christianity hs OY TO and 
Standard, where or ng are to Judge 41 Dofrines. | How wwe are to fo [gy 7 

8 1 n e. 
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I PTHLY, we learn' Fro Whig hath "TY aid” ” the digs 
of Chriſtianity; what is the grrat "meaſure and Aandard aber 
abe are to judge of doctrinen; both whether they are true or falſe, and in 
what degree nect ary: ti te received or rejected, 
Feirſt, we un nd how to judge of the trutb of doctrines. We 
may be certain that, ſeeing the 455 efign of Chriſtianity is to 75 men Holy, 
whatſoever opinions do either direct A in their evident conſequences, ob. | 
{tru the promoting thereof, are df hurely falſe; and with as great per 
emptorineſs and confidence as they may be by ſome that call . e 
Chriſtians obtruded upon us, they are not of Chriſt, nor any part of his 
religion. And thoſe whieh do appear to us to diſcourage 5 rom ſerious. 
endeavours after piety and true goodneſs, we ought for that reaſon, while. 
we have ſuch an opinion of them, moſt vehemently to ſuſpect them. For 
it being the buſineſs of our-Saviour's coming into the world, or of his 
bleſſed Goſpel, effectually to n us to uſe our utmoſt diligence in 
ſubduing our luſts, and qualifying our ſouls by purity and holineſs for 
the enjoyment of God, and to make our 6; Mart ſecceſiful for that 
— we may be aſſured thlat he hath not either by himlelf immedi- 
ately, or by his apoſtles, delivered any thing that oppoſeth this . 
If (ich St. Paul) I build again the things that 1 de raged, 1 make my . 
rranſgreſſor (d) : and no man that hath in him the feaſt of a Chon, 
will once ſuſpect, that the perfectly iſe as well as holy Jeſus ſhould" ſo 
manage the buſineſs he hath undertaken, as what he builds with one hand, 
to pull down with the other; and fruſtrate that deſi ign by ſome doctrines | 
which he promoteth by others. = 
"Thoſe doctrines, on the other hand, which in their own nature do evi- 
dently tend to the ſerving of this deſign of Chriſtianity, we may con- 
clude are moſt true and genuine: and for thoſe which, upon our ſerious 
ron os mens we are rer do io, we ro upon that ac- 
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394 Dye Deſign of Cbriſtianity. Scr. III. 
count to have a kindneſs, and to believe them of an higher than humane 
original. And therefore thoſe which give the moſt honourable accounts 
of God, his nature, and dealing with the ſons of men; that moſt mag; 
niſie his grace, and beſt vindicate his holineſs, juſtice, and goodneſs, do 
commend themſelves to our belief with infinite advantage: becauſe the 
maſt worthy conceptions of the Deity are exceedingly helpful, and alſo ne- 
celſary to the loving of God, and ſerving him as becometh us, and have 
a mighty influence unto the ordering and regulation of our whole man 

as might be largely ſhewn. 2 RNs | | 
| Thoſe doctrines, again, that moſt diſcountenance all ſins both againſt 
the firſt and ſecond table, and beſt enable to anſwer all pleas and pre- 
tences for ſecurity and careleſneſs; that are moſt agreeable to the innate 
dictates of our minds, and leaſt gratifie and pleaſe our carnal part; we 
may from the conſideration of the deſign of Chriſtianity be greatly per- 
ſwaded of the truth of them. 12 
And, on the contrary, thoſe which are apt to inſti] into men's minds 
wy unlovely notions of the divine nature, that diſparage his holineſs, or 
en his kindneſs and good will to his creation, and the obligations of 
the generality of the world to him, and his Son Jeſus, and fo make his 
grace a narrow and ſcanty thing; or that naturally. caſt any diſhoriour- 
able reflections on any perſon of the moſt Holy Trinity, muſt needs be 
Falſe. As thoſe that make religion to be a mere paſſiue thing, wholly 
God's work, and not at all ours; or that cramp men, and perſwade them 
that they are utterly void of the leaſt ability to co-operate with the grace 
of God, or to do any thing towards their own ſalvation; or any way 
whatſoever diſcourage them from the diligent proſecution of holineſs ; or 
deprive us of any help afforded us towards our gaining, and growth in 
grace, either by putting a ſlur upon the written word, in advancing above 
it the light within men, and in enthuſiaſtical pretences to immediate revela- 
tions, &c. or elſe by teaching men. to light any one ordinance of ther 
Goſpel, &c. or ſuch doctrines as tend to introduce confuſion into the 
Church of Chriſt, and to deprive it of all government and order, or in 
ſhort, that give countenance to any immorality whatſoever : I ſay, as 
ſure as the Ghriftian religion is true, and that what we have proved to be 
the deſign thereof, is fo, ſuch doctrines as theſe muſt needs be falſe. 
What our Saviour ſaith of falſe. prophets, is as true of moſt doctrines; 
by their fruits you ſhall know them e we may underſtand whether they have 
any relation to Chriſtianity or no, by the deſign they drive at, and their 
evident conſequences. e | | „ 3180310 3 
And I may add, that we may make a ſhrewd guefs what thoſe particu- 
lar ways and modes of religion are (which the various ſects we are can- 
tonized into have eſpouſed to themſelves, and are fo fond of) by the 
proper and moſt diſtinguiſhing, effects of them. If we perceive that they 
make the great fticklers for them to differ from others chieſly in uncon- 
cernedneſs about the moſt important and ſubſtantial duties of morality, 
and in laying the greateſt weight upon certain little trifles, and placing 
their religion in mere externals; or that the things whereby they are moſt 
peculiarly diſcriminated from other folk are ſpiritual pride, and fond con- 
ceitedneſs of themſelves, and a fierce or ſcornful behaviour towards thoſe 
mat approve not of their way ; uncharitableneſs, moroſity, and __—_— 


, 
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CA. XI. The Deſign of Chriſtianity, © _ . ' 
neſs ; a ſeditious, ungovernable and untameable ſpirit, &c. I ſay, if 
obſerve ſuch as theſe to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing effects of their vie 5 
modes and forms, we have ſufficient reaſon from thence alone greatly 7 
to preſume, that they have not the ſtamp of jus Chriſtianum upon them 
that they are not o Chriſt, but of thein own invention. The wiſdom 
that is from above is quite another thing, and begets perfectly other kind 
of fruits ; as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. rt. 
But to return, the deſign of the Goſpel is (as was faid) the great ſtand- 
ard by which we are to judge of the truth of opinions: thoſe that Jeem 
to us to oppoſe this deſign, we are bound to ſaſpect, becauſe they do ſp z 
but thoſe which apparently do this, we muſt with heartieſt indignation re- 
ject. . And though we ſhould meet with ſome places of Scripture that at 


_ firſt fight may ſeem to favour them, we may not be ſtumbled upon that 
account, but be confident that whatſoever is their true meaning, as ſure 


as they have God for their author, they cannot pollibly patronize any 
fuch yy thn „„ 1 e WY OS 
And, laſtly, in examining which of two opinions is true, that oppoſe 
each other, . do ſeem tobe much alike befriended by the hol Scrip- 
tures, it is doubtleſs a very ſafe courſe to conſider as im artafly 
can, which doth tend moſt to ſerve the great end of Chriſtianity, and te 
prefer that which we are perſuaded doth ſo, o 
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Hotu we are to 57 the 1 Doctrines, either to be embraced or - 
rejetted. A brief Diſcourſe of the Nature i Points Fundamental. How 
we may know whether we embrace all ſuch, and whether uu bold not any 
agſtructiue and damnable Errors. | Ms 1 


ECON DL V, the defign » Chriſtianity. is the great maaſure 
8 whereby we are to judge, 1 of the truth, ſo alſo & the 23 | 
of doctrines either to be embraced or rejected. A's,” | „ 

Firſt, we 9 underſtand, in what degree we ought to eſteem 
thoſe neceſſary to be by all received, which we ourſelves are convinc'd of 
the truth of; or, which of ſuch are fundamental points of the Chriſtian, - 
faith, and which not. „ . 

Firſt, it is plain, That in the general thoſe and thoſe only are primarily. 
and in their own nature fi ntals, which are abſolutely neceſſary to 
accompliſh in us that deſign. Such as without the knowledge and be- 
lief of which; it is impoſſible to acquire that inward righteouſneſs 
true holineſs which the Chriſtian religion aimeth at the introduction of. 
It is in it ſelf abſolutely neceſſary, not to be ignorant of, or diſbelieve, 
any of thoſe points, upon which the effecting of the ou buſineſs of the 
Goſpel in us doth neceſſarily depend. The ' particulars of theſe I ſhall 
not ſtand to enumerate, becauſe (as will appear from what will be ſaid 
anon) it is not needful to have a juſt table of them: and, beſides, any 
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396 Te Deſgn 'Chriftianity, - St e. 17. : 
one that underſtands wherein the nature of true holineſs lieth, may be able 
1 to inform himſelf what they.are. , bear 
Secondly, it is as evident, That thoſe points of faith, are ſecondarily 
Me rn bs the diſbelief of which cannot conſiſt with true holineſs, in 
thoſe to whom the Goſpel is ſufficiently made known; although they are 
not in their own nature ſuch, as that. holineſs is not in ſome degree or 
other attainable without the belief of them. And in the number. of 
theſe, are all ſuch points as are expreſt with indiſputable clearneſs. Now 
the belief of theſe, though it is not in it ſelf any more than in higher or 
lower degrees profitable, yet it is abſolutely neceſſary from an external 
cauſe, viz. in regard of their being delivered with ſuch perſpicuity, as 
that nothing can cauſe a man to refuſe to admit them, but that which 
argueth him to be ſtark nought, and to have ſome unworthy and baſe 
end in ſo doing. But we muſt take notice here, at nothing worded at 
all doubtfully, can be of equal neceflity to be received by all Chriſtians z 
becauſe that in regard of the diverſity of men's capacities, educations, 
and other means and advantages, ſome things may be plainly perceived by 
one to be delivered in the Scriptures, which cannot be fo by another 
And in the ſecond place, what hath been ſaid of fundamental truths, is 
- by the rule of contraries to the oppolite errors, as I need not 
Now then, would we know whether we embrace all the fundamentals 
of Chriſtianity, and are guilty of no damnable and deſtructive errors ; 
among the great diverſity and contrariety of opinions that this kingdom 
abounds with (I think I may ſay) above all other parts of Chriſtendom 3 
our only way is to examine our ſelves impartially after this manner. 
Am ſincerely willing to obey my Creator and Redeemer in all things com- 
manded by them Do I entertain and harbour no luſt in my breaſt? Do J 
heartily engdeavour. to have à right underſtanding of the holy Scriptures, and 
chiefly of: the Goſpel, and to know what doctrines are delivered there in order 
to the bettering of my ſoul by them, and the direction of my life and actions ge- 
cording to them © 5 o lg ON Ke22 
If we can anſwer theſe queſtions in the affirmatiye ; whatſoever makes 
we may labour under, they can be none of them ſuch as will undo us; 
becaufe we may conclude from thence, that the Deſign #»f Chriſtianity | 
in ſome good meafure accompliſhed in us. And whatſoever tenets ma) 
be accompanied and conſiſt with the true love of God, and ꝝ ſolici- 
tous care to keep a conſcience void of offence towards him and me 
we may be certain from the paſt diſcourſe of the deſign of the Goſpel, 
that they belong not to the eaklegüe of fundamental errors. . This obe- 
dient temper is, the moſt infallible mark (of any I know) of an orthodox 
man; he that is endowed with it, though he may err, cannot be an 
Heretic: > ah £f | l ; | SY. 0 6 85 R FH 158 : 0 : 0 1175 | 3 90 
But there will be an occaſion of ſpeaking more anon to this argue 
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The fixth Inference. 
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of his epiſtle, to contaid earne/tly for the faith which was once delivered to 


the JENS | that holy doctrine which was firſt delivered by our Saviour, 
and unanimouſly by his apoſtles after him; which is perfectly contrary | 
to the wicked and abominable rr taught by the prophane crew he 
| were more than probably the Gnoftzes) | 
which were crept in unawares, who were before ordained to this condemna- 
tion, (or whoſe impaſtures firſt, and then the vengeance which ſhould be 
taken of them, were formerly written F or foretold both by Chriſt and his 
apoſtles) ungodly men, turning the grace of God into laſcruiouſneſs, and de- 
nying the only Lord God, and our Lord Teſus Chrift. And we ought to 
contend againft whatſoever is deſigned to overthrow and make ineffec- 
tual that moſt bleſſed doctrine, more or leſs, according as it more or leſs 
tends ſo to do. Our zeal ſhould be altogether employed for the promot _ . 
ing of perſonal or real holineſs, and moſt 5 for the 7 parts of it, 
u 


ſpeaks of in the next verſe (an 


and the neceſſary means and helps to it. But doubtleſs it cannot be worth 


our While to lay out any conſiderable matter of our heat, either for or 

againſt doubtful opinions, alterable modes, rites and circumſtances of religion: 

they are not things on which much weight may be warrantably laid; for 

they are too weak to bear it, in regard of theif being ſo little ſerviceable 

or difſerviceable to the Deſign of Chriſtianity. I (ay; eager defending or 
it 


oppoſing of ſuch kind of things, is (to uſe the ſimiſitude of an excellent 


perſon) like the apes blowing at a glow-worm, which affords neither light * 


nor warmth. . Nay, it is no leſs injurious to the Deſign of Chriſtianity, 
than unſetvictable and uſeleſs, as we have been effectually taught by very 
woful experience. And nothing doth more harden Atheiſtically-diſpoſed 
perſons, than their obſerving the contention of Chriſtians: about matters 
of that nature; for thereby do they take a meaſure of our whole 
religion. And beſides an eager concernedneſs about them is too ordina- 
rily accompanied with a luke-warm, or rather frozen indifference, con- 
cerning the molt 7mportant points of Chriſtianity. It is too, viſibly ap- 


paragh to be denied, That thoſe which have ſuch a ſcalling het zeal either. 
r or againſt things of ne certainty, and no neceſſity, are many of them (as 
their predeceſſors the Phariſees were) in the very: ether extreme as to not 
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Chtiſtians, io be moſt zealous for or againſt. Thoſe, | 
ſurely, that are moſt available to the begetting and encreaſe of true 
holineſs, it is our duty to concern our ſelves moſt for the defence of: 
and thoſe which have the greateſt tendency towards the endangering of it, 
to ſet our ſelyes with the greateſt induſtry and vigour againſt, The reaſon. 
is plain, becauſe the former do moſt promote the deſign of the Goſpel, | 
and the latter do it moſt diſſervice. St. 479 exhorts in the third verſe 


The ſeventh Inference. 


That the Deſign of Chriſtianity well conſidered, will give us great Light into 
the juſt Bounds and Extent of Chriſtian Liberty. Of complying with the 
Cuſloms A our Country, and the Will of our Governours. The great Dif- 
' * ference between the Moſaical Law and the Goſpel, as to. its preceptive 
Part. 2 95 | RE 15 


1 8 EVENT HL, we may be greatly ſatisfied, by conſidering 
Fee” the Defign of Cbriſtianity, concerning the ju/? bounds and extent of 
. | our, Chriſtian liberty. For that being to make men we” it may ſafely 
be prefumed, that ſuch things as have neither directly, nor conſe- 
quentially, any tendency to the depraving of our ſouls, are left free to 
us by our Saviour, either to do them or not to do them, as we ſhall ſee 
cauſe. Whatſoever doth neither promote nor hinder this deſign, we have 
reaſon to believe is neither enjoyn'd upon us Chriſtians, nor forbidden 
to us. | 8 T7 . 
Whatever things are any way neceſſary to the furtherance of it, muſt 
needs be matter of ſtrict duty; and what are ſo profitable thereunto, that 
the omiffion of them doth make the effecting of this deſign more difficult, 
cannot but be ordinarily ſo alſo. Whatſoever is in its own nature, or by 
reaſon of ſome eee oh inſeparably adhering ta it, a neceſſary occaſion 
of gratifying ſome one or other corrupt affection, and that, by the doing 
of which we ſhall certainly defile our own ſouls, or the ſouls of others, 
either by drawing them thereby to, or hardening and encouraging them 
in any fin, (which is that our Saviour means by offending or ſcandalizing 
little ones, and is fo ſeverely forbidden by him, and alſo by the Apoſtle in 
the eighth chapter of the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians) can be no other 
than abſolutely unlawful : and whatſoever is foreſeen to be a probable oc- 
cCaſion of any one of theſe miſchiefs, muſt alſo be carefully avoided by 
us. But thofe things which are none of all theſe, cannot be 9 
chan perfectly indifferent under the Goſpel, e 
And therefore whatſoever of ſuch are eommended by the cuſtom of 
the places we live in, or commanded by ſuperiors, or made by any cir- 
. Cumftance convenient to be done; our Chriſtian liberty conſiſts in this, 
that we have leave to do them. And, indeed, it is ſo far from being a. 
ſin to comply with our country-men and neighbours in their plainly in- 
nocent uſages and harmleſs cuſtoms, or with the will of our governors 
| when they command us ſuch things; that it would be fo, to refuſe ſo to 
do. For our refuſing to comply with either of theſe can hardly proceed 
from any thing better than a proud affectation of ſingularity, or at beſt 
from ſuperſtitious ſcrupuloſity; which, in calling it 33 inti- 
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mate to be evil, as much of conſcience as there may be in it. For = 
perſtition implieth a frightful or over-timorous apprehenſion of the Deity, 
and conſequently an unworthy conception thereof, as the Greek word 
aue ſigniheth. That which makes men juperfitions, is ſuch an 
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opinion of God as repreſents him a 3 Dye captious Being, but 

t ſuch a one too as may be atoned and pacified by a great care and ex- 
actneſs in certain little matters, in performances and abſtinences of an 
inſignificant and very trivial nature. © 

Now the ancient author of the epiſtle to Diegnetus acquaints him that 
the primitive Chriſtians were no ſuch ſqueamiſh or conceited people, as to 
live in a different way from thoſe among whom they inhabited ; and faith 
that they diſtinguiſhed themſelves from their neighbours and other folk, 
art pn, fre Ib neither by civil -cuftoms; nor a certain language, (ot phraſes 
ar taxe) proper to themſelves, ri go rage d, &c. nor that they 
affected to make themſelves notified by any peculiarities (that is, in harmleſs 
matters) as a e ſect among our ſelves, and ſome other fanciful people, 
now a-days di eee FORD OE "oi 15 „ 

1 —— here ſo tedious a work, as that of examining particulars 
by the rule We have given, but only to ſhew in the general that we may 
be ſatisfied concerning the extent of our Chriſtian liberty by well r e 

u 


the Deſign of Chriftianity, and may underſtand what kind of things m 


needs be free to us under the Goſpel- diſpenſation, and what not; leav- 
ing it to the reader to make application, and conſider the nature of par- 
ticulars by comparing them with this rule. But I preſume I need not 
mind him, that I ſuppoſe all this while that whatſoever is plainly com- 
manded and forbidden in the Goſpel, muſt be done and forborn by him, 
though he ſhould not be ſagacious enough to diſcern how every thing 


- there commanded is ſerviceable; or forbidden is injurious, to the defign 
of holineſs; for POTION can doubt, but that they ought to underſtand 


me in what I have aſſerted, to have this meaning only, piz. That, as 
to thoſe things which the Goſpel ſpeaketh nothing in particular and 
clearly, concerning the beſt courſe we can take in order to our knowing 
ta what heads to refer them (whether to that of things commanded, or to 
that of forbidden, or to that of indifferent things) is to examine them by 
this general rule, viz. The Deſign of Chriſtianity, | 

But to conclude this, the great difference between the Meſaical law, 
and the Goſpel, as to its preceptive part, is this, That by the former a 
vaſt multitude of perfectly indifferent things were impoſed, and many 
ſuch alſo prohibited: but by the latter, thoſe things are injoyned 
that are in their own nature of indiſpenſable neceſſity, or ſuch as are 
means and helps towards them : and there is nothing thereby forbidden, 
but it is ſo, becauſe it is evil; and is not therefore evil only becauſe for- 
bidden. There is nothing either commanded or forbidden in our Savi- 
our's religion, but, as it is in order to our good, fo is it in order to ſuch 
a good too as conſiſts in the reformation and renovation of our lives and 


So that, I ſay, our paſt" diſcourſe concerning the Deſign of Chriſtianity 


| may give us great light as to the knowledge of what kind of things, we 


that are under the Goſpel-difpenſation, mut de, and are matter of neceſ- 
3 and are matter of ſin; and may do or leave undone. 
without fin, PO ³ĩV.1 
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„be eighth Inference. | | 


That it is the moſt unaccountable thing to do that which is eſſentially Evil, in 
; 1 F the Cbriſtian Religion, or of any Opinions preſumed to be 
 Deftrines relating thereunto. The Pope and Church of Rome moſt highly. 
Euiliy in this Particular. And not à Few. of thoſe: that profeſs Enmity *' 
_ againſt Popery too liable alſo to the ſame Charge. 3 5 A 


IGHTHLY, it may be plainly inferred from what hath been 
ſaid of the Deen of Cbriſtianity, That it is the maſt: ſtrangely un- 
accountable thing for nen in defence or favour of that way of religion, 

. wvhich they take to be maſt truly the Chriſtian, or of any apinions that are pre- 
ſumed by them to be dotirines thereunto belonging, ta do that which is eſſentially * 
and in its own nature evil. For theſe act quite contrary to the Deſign of 

the Chriſtian religion, and ſo conſequently, do what lyeth in them to ſpoil 
it, and render it a vain and inſignificant thing by the courſe they take 
for the advancement thereof. The Pope and Church of \ Rome are horri- 
bly guilty of this madneſs ; they doing the moſt plainly vicious and im- 
moral actions imaginable, to promote the intereſt (as they pretend) of 
that which they call zhe Catholic faith. * For, their impoling of their 
own ſences upon the word of God, and then perſecuting, burning and 
damning men for not ſubſeribing to theirs as to God's words, can be no 
better than an act of deviliſh pride and barbarous cruelty. It is fo of 
the former, in that it is a compelling men to acknowledge their wiſdom 
to be ſuch as may not be ſuſpected in the leaſt meaſure, no not in the 
determination of points that are the moſt: doubtful and diſputable ; nay, 
neither in ſuch opinions and practices of theirs, as moſt plainly contra- 
dict abundance of. texts of holy Scripture. —» #448 
And moreover in endeavouring to force all men to act and think as 
- they do in matters of religion, they with Zuciferian arrogance uſurp the 
empire of Almighty God, and ſway that ſcepter over men's conſciences 
which is his peculiarly. | Rom 2 
And I need not ſay, that they are therein no whit leſs cruel than proud. 
For what greater cruelty can there be, than to inflict upon people the 
ſaddeſt of calamities and the horrideſt tortures (whereof the inſtances 
are innumerable) for ſuch things as they have no cauſe to think they are 
able to help; and which they have alſo the greateſt reaſon to conclude- 
they are not at all blame-worthy for? I ſay, what can be greater cru- , 
elty than this? except their deſigning thereby to terriſie men to the .＋õ n- 
ing of doctrines and doing actions perfectly againſt the cleareſt ſende of 
their minds, and expreſſeſt dictates of their conſciences ; which is an ex- 
erciſe of no leſs les Ns their /ouls, than the other is towards 
their Bodies. | DE” wg: 6/6 n er 
And what villanies have the Pope and his party ſtuck at for the pro- 
- pagation of their religion? Such as exciting ſubjects to take arms 
againſt their lawful ſovereigns ; poyſoning and ſtabbing of princes : _ 
53 | m | 
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moſt barbarous maſlacres. that any hiſtory. can give account of. In ſhorty 
what frauds and perfidiouſneſs, what treachery, what impoſtures, what 
perjuries, what cruelties and horrid outrages, have they thought too 
wicked to be undertaken and perſiſted in, for the ſake of 1 OLY 


But I 2 1 could ſay, that of all chat are called Chriſtians, the 


* 


CHURC 


Papiſis only are liable to this charge; but, alas, it is too manifeſt to be 


denied, or difſeinbled, that not a few of thoſe that profeſs enmity to po- 
pery are ſadly guilty, though not equally with the Papifts, in this parti- 
cular. But there is nothing more ſelf-evident than that to be of a per- 
ſecuting ſpirit, to be wrathful and furious, to backbite and flander, to be - 
falſe and perfidious, to be ungovernable, to be uncharitable, or in an 
kind whatſoever unjuſt, upon any account whatſoever, is moſt Nase 
able and intolerable. For if upon any account ſuch things could be 
lawful, religion would be the moſt uſeleſs thing in the world ; and if 
they were lawful, upon the account of religion only, it would not be a 
more uſeleſs and unprofitable than a miſchievous thing. And therefore 
it would be too little a thing to ſay, that the Chriſtian religion it ſelf 
would be unworthy of our eſteem, as great things as have been ſaid of 
it, if it gave us leave to allow our ſelves in any immorality. 
But there are none, it more abſolutely or with greater ſeverity forbid- 
deth than ſuch as the fore-mentioned. Who is a wiſe man and endowed 
with knowledge among you? (ſaith S. James.) Let him ſhew out of a good 
converſation his works with meekneſs of +5 ge 3 but if ye have bitter envyings 
and ftrife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not againſi the truth, (that is, 
do not boaſt of your Chriſtian wiſdom, nor play the hypocrites in pre- 
tending to be ſpiritual) this wiſdom deſcendeth not from above (is not zeal 
kindled from heaven) but is earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh: for where envy-and 
ſtrife is, there is confuſion and every evil work. But the wiſdom that is from 
above, is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, and eaſie to be entreated, full f 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without 2 : and th 
fruit of +. da 40-0 is ſown in peace, of them that make peace, 'Fames iii. 13. 
to the end, | YT | n 
And S. Paul tells the Galatians, chap. v. 22, 23. That the fruit 
the ſpirit is love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, govaneſs, faith, meek- 
neſs, temperance. And he reckoneth among the works of the fleſh, pore 50 


* 


19, 20, 21. not only adultery, fornication, uncleanneſs, laſciviouſneſs, ido- 
look witchcraft, 3 . drunkenneſs, revelling: base 15 ha- 
tred, variance, emulations, wrath, firife, ſeditions, envyings : and faith, 
that they which do ſuch things (ſuch as theſe as well as the former) ſhall not 
inherit the kingdom of God. And adds, verſe 24. That they which are 
Chriſt's, have crucified the fleſh with the affettrons and lufts, that is, the fore- 
going, and all other. | 5 3 

And it appeareth from what hath been ſaid of the De/ign of Chriſtiani- 
ty, that the gratification'of wy of theſe affections is ſo far from becom- 
ing lawful,” or more warrantable, by being yielded to for the ſake there- 


of, that it is rendered the more wretchedly fooliſh and uaccountable by 
this means. For thus to do, is to be irreligious to promote religion, to 
be un- chriſtian to do ſervice to Ghriftianity ; and therefore td go the di- 
ro wa is deſtroy it, by the _— we uſe for its preſervation. And 
a Vols Vt Gis 038510 1&9 CPI TT ROTARY 20 
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fo much as this. 


their ſacred 


Thus (as hath been ſhewn) did our bleſſed Saviour ſpend his time, 


402 The Deſign of Chriftianity. + 
we do our particular opinions and forms of religion more miſchief, in 
alienating the minds of others from them, by ſuch wild expreſſions of 


zeal, than their adverſaries will be able to do, by all their attempts againſt f 
them. And laſtly, thus to do is to oppoſe the intereſt of our religion to 


that of our ſouls, and to caſt theſe away in the defence of that: as appears 


from our diſcourſe in the ſecond Section. But what madneſs is like to 


this? 


nA . NV. 
The Ninth Inference. 


That it is a maſt unwarrantable Thing for the Miniſters of Chriſt to prefer 
any other Defign before that of making Men really righteous and holy, That 
this ought to be the whole Deſign of their . That it is of as great 
Concernment that they promote the ſame wh by their Converſations, as 
that they do it by their Doctrine. Infinitè Miſchiefs occaſioned by the looſe 
Lives o „ Several Inſtances of Practices extremely blame- wor- 
ZN uy in Preachers of the Goſpel. That they ought to have a Regard to the 
eakneſſes of Perſons ſo far as laufully they may. That the Promoting 

of Holineſs ought to be the only Defign of eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. .. 


5 N INTH LY, feeing our Saviour's grand deſign was to make men 


really righteous and holy, it muſt needs be a moſt unwarrantable 25 


for thoſe that are his miniſters to prefer any other before this; for theſe 


*1 


that are intruſted with the care of fouls to concern themſelves about any thing 


their duty to ſubordinate every thing they do, by virtue of 
nction, hereunto z- and to imitate their great Maſter, all 
they can, in the diſcharge. of it; to promote holineſs, as much as lyeth 
in them, both by their doctrine and converſations ; with all per Og 


It is monly 
fu 


and plainneſs to inſtruct their people in the indiſputable doctrines of Chriſ- 


tianity above any other; and to have a ſpecial care to ſhew them the 
aptneſs that is in them, to the furtherance of holineſs of heart and life: 
and moſt to inculcate thoſe upon them which have the greateſt and moſt 
. manifeſt and immediate tendency thereunto : to inform them of their 
whole duty relating to God, their neighbour and themſelves impartially; 
to preſs. them to the performance of them with the greateſt affection and 
fervency ; and to back on their exhortations with the moſt prevalent and 


_ Inforcing motives; the moſt rational and convincing arguments; cou- 


rageouſly, but with a diſcovery of tendereſt compaſſion to ſinners, to 
. reprove all ſins without exception: and faithfully to ſhew the danger of 
living in any one whatſoever. . And to do thus, not only in publick, but, 
as there is occaſion, in private alſo, and readily.to embrace all opportu- 
nities for that purpoſe, 88 | 


xx. III. 
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and that it is the duty of his miniſters to come as near as tliey can; in 
their practice, to him, is out of queſtion: and thus alſo did his imme- 
diate ſucceſſors, the apoſtles, employ themſelves; as might be largely 
made to appear. They preach'd the word, were in/tant both in ſeaſon and 
out of ſeaſon, they reproved, rebuked and exhorted with all long-ſuffering and 
doctrine; according as S. Paul 3 Timothy to do, in the moſt folemn 


and ſevere manner: even before 


and the Lord Feſus Chriſt, who ſhall 


judge the quick and the dead, at his appearing and his kingdom. And that 


charge, by parity of reaſon, muſt concern the whole Clergy as well as 
that Biſhop. . Ms Fi 
And as Chriſt and his apoſtles taught men by their lives, as well as 
doctrine, and encouraged them to the performance of whatſoever duties 
they injoyned them, by their own example; ſo it cannot but be of infi- 
nite concernment that all that have the conduct of ſouls” committed to 
them ſhould do the like, S. Paul exhorted Timothy firſt to take heed to 
himſelf, and then to the doctrine (e); and the former advice was of no whit 
leſs neceſſity and importance than was the latter. For (as woeful expe» 
rience aſſureth us) a miniſter of a careleſs and looſe life, let his parts 
and ability in preaching be never ſo great, nay, though he ſhould behave 
himſelf never ſo faithfully in the pulpit, and be zealous againſt the very 
vices he himſelf is guilty of (which would be very ſtrange if he ſhould) 
muſt needs do more hurt incomparably, than he can do good. And tho? 
(as ſome of them will tell them) it is the people's duty to do as they ſay, 
and not as they do; yet is there nothing more impoſlible than to teach 
them effectuall, that leſſon. Mankind (as we had before occaſion to 
ſhew) is mightily addicted to imitation, and examples (elpecially thoſe of 
governours and teachers) have a greater force upon people ordinarily than 
have in/truttions ; but chiefly bad examples (in regard of their natural 
proneneſs to vice) than good in/iruftions, Had not the apoſtles expreſſed 
as great a care of what they did, as of what they fare, how they lived as 


how they preached, Chriſtianity would (without doubt) have been fo far 
from prevailing and getting ground as it hath done; that it could not 


have long ſurvived its bleſſed Author, if it had not bid adieu to the world 


with him. Moſt men, do what we can, will judge of our ſermons by 
our converſations, and if they fee theſe bacy they will not think thoſe 
good; nor the doctrines contained in 

have no better effect upon thoſe that preach them. And beſides, no 
man will be thought to be ſerious and in good earneſt in preſſing thoſe _ 
2 upon others, which he makes no confcienge of performing him- 
elf. | | 


hem practicable, ſeeing they 


Nay, every man's judgment in divine things may warrantably be ſuſ- 


pected, that is of a wicked and vicious life. And thoſe that are con- 
ſcious to themſelves that they are not able tg paſs a judgment upon doc- 
trines, may not be blamed if they queſtion their miniſter's orthodoxy, 
while they obſerve in him an | 
to the ſatisfaction of any one luſt. For, the promiſe of knowing the truth 
is made only to ſuch as continue in Chriſt's words, that is, that are obe- 
Gent to his precepts. © . | 


kind of immorality, and ſee that he lives 


And I add, that ſuch a one's talk of heaven and hell are like to pre-- 
N „ (e) 1 Tim. iv. 16. 3 % . 
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vail very little upon his auditors, or to be at all heeded by the greateſt 

part of them, while they conſider that the preacher hath a ſoul to ſave 

as well as they. And therefore the love that they bear to their luſts, 
with the devil's help, will eaſily perſwade them, that either theſe things 
are but mere fictions, or elſe that the one may be obtained, and the other 

eſcaped, upon far eafjer terms than he talks of. But as for thoſe few in 

hom the ſenſe of true virtue and piety have made fo deep an impreſſion, 

as that * have never the ſlighter opinion of the neceſſity thereof, in 

regard of their miniſter's wicked example; the prejudice that they can- 

not but conceive againſt him, renders his diſcourſes inſipid and unaffect- 

| Ing to them, and fo they ordinarily” take all opportunities to turn their 

backs upon him, and at length quite forſake him. And then, if they 

are not as underſtanding as avell meaning people, are too eaſily drawn away 

. from all other churches, they have left their own, and become a 

q prey to ſome demure and fairly pretending ſectary. And I am very cer- 

tain from my own obſervation, that no one thing hath ſo conduced to 

the prejudice of our church, and done the ſeparating parties ſo much 

ſervice as the ſcandalous lives of ſome that exerciſe the miniſterial fune- 

tion in her. The late excellent Biſhop of Down and Connor hath this 

memorable paſſage in a ſermon he preached to the univerſity at Dublin: 

Tf ye become burning and ſhining lights, if you do not detain the truth in unrigb- 

2 0 if ye walk in light and live in the ſpirit, your doctrine will be true, 

and that truth will prevail: but if you Jive wickedly and ſcandalouſly, ev 

little ſchiſmatick will put you to ſhame, and draw diſciples after him, and ebich 

your flocks, 3 them with colocynths and hemloct, and place hereſie in the 

chair appointed for your religion. But to haſten to the diſpatch of this 

unpleaſant topick: wicked miniſters are of all other ill-livers the moſt 

ſcandalous, for they lay the greateſt ſtumbling block, of any whatſoever, 

before men's ſouls ; and what our Saviour faid of the Sctibes and Phari- 

fees, may in an eſpecial manner be applied to them, viz. that they will 

neither enter into heaven themſelves, nor yet ſuffer them that are entring to go 

in : ſo far are they from · ſaving themſelves and thoſe that hear them, 

But I would to God, ſuch would well lay to heart thoſe fad words of our 

Saviour, Luke xvii. 1, 2. It is impoſſible but that offences will come; but 

woe unto him through whom they come - it were better for him that a milſtone 

were hanged about his neck, and he caſt into the ſea, & e. And thoſe words 

are not more effectual to ſcare them, than are theſe following of a Hea- 

then, viz. Tully, concerning. vicious philoſophers to ſhame them into 2 

better life: faith he in his Tuſculan Queſtions, the ſecond book, Quotrſ- 

griſque philgſaphorum imvenitur, qui fit ita moratus, Sc. What one of many 

philoſophers is there, who jo behaves himſelſ and is of ſuch a mind and life, 

as reafon requireth ; which accounteth his doctrine not a boaſt of ſcience but a 

law of life ; which obeyeth himſelf, and is governed by his own precepts? We 

.may jee ſome ſo light and vain, that it would have been letter for them to bt 

wholly ignorant, and never to have learned any thing : others jo covetous of mo- 

ney, thir/ty of praiſe and honour, and many ſuch ſlaves to their lufts, ut cum 

eorum vita mirabiliter pugnet oratio, That their lives do marvellouſly con- 

tradict their doctrine. Quod quidem mihi videtur eſſe turpiſſimum, &c. 

I dieb to me ſeems the maſt filthy and abominable thing. For as he which pro- 
Seffeng himjeif a grammarian ſpeaks barbaroufly, and who being deſirous to be 

| * 3 2 accounted 
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accounted a muſician ſings ſcurvily, is ſo much the mare ſhame-worthyFfor his be- 
ing defective in that the knowledge and ſtill of «which he arrogates to himſelf s'fo 
a philoſopher in ratione vitæ peccans, miſcarrying in bis manners, it in'thz, 
reſpect the baſer and more wretched creature, that in the office of which he tui 
needs be a maſter, he doth —_ artemq; vitæ profeſſus delinquit in 
vita, and profeſſing the art of well-living, or of teaching others ta live well, 
is faulty and miſcurrieth in his own life. Could this excellent Heathen thus 
inveigh again{t wicked. philoſophers, what ſatyr can be tart and ſevere 
enough for ungodly miniſters of the glorious and moſt holy: Goſpel» of 
the bleſſed Jeſus? I will add one more ſaying of our Saviour's which 
he ſpake to his diſciples, whom he was training up for the miniſtry, 
Matt. v. 13. Ye are the ſalt of the earth; but if the ſalt hath-loft its favour, 
wherewith ſhall it be ſalted ? It is thenceforth good for nothing, but to btxaft 
out, and to be trodden under foot of men. 
Well, I fay that the deſign of our Saviour and his Goſpel being to 
make men holy, thoſe behave themſelves infinitely diſbecoming his mi- 
niſtcrs and the preachers of the Goſpel, that live unholily ;- and ſo do 
all ſuch alſo (as was at firſt intimated) as do not above all things endea- 
vour the promoting and furtherance of that deſign. And of that num- 
ber are thoſe that are ever affecting to make people ſtare at their high- 
flown and bombaſt language, or to pleaſe their phanſies with fooliſh 
jingles and pedantick and boyiſh wit, or to be admired for their ability 
in dividing a hair, their metaphyſical acuteneſs and ſcholaſtick ſubtilty; 
or for their doughty dexterity in controverſial ſquabble. And among 
ſuch may thoſe alſo, and thoſe chiefly, be reckoned, that ſeek to apptove 
themſelves to their auditors to be men of myſteries, and endeavour to 
make the plain and eaſie doctrines of the Goſpel as intricate and obſcure 
as ever they are able: theſe are ſo far from endeavouring above all things 
to advance the Deſign of the Goſpel, that it hath not any greater enemies 
in the whole world than they are. And to them I may add ſuch as preach 
up free- grace and Chriſtian privileges otherwiſe than as motives to ex- 
Cite to obedience, and never ſcarcely inſiſt upon any duties except thoſe 
of believing, laying hold on Chriſt's righteouſneſs, applying the promiſes 
(which are really the ſame with them) and renouncing our own righteouf- 
neſs, which thoſe that have none at all to renounce have a mighty kind- 
neſs for. All which rightly underſtood, ' m4y, I grant, and ought to be 
preached; but to make the Chriſtians duty to conſiſt either wholly or 
moſtly in thoſe particulars,” and eſpecially as they are explained by not 
a few, is the way, effectually to harden hypocrites, and encreaſe their 
number, but to make no ſincere converts. 91. Tab 16) 
Thofe again do nothing leſs than chiefly promote the buſineſs of holineſs, 
that are never in their element, but when they are talking of the irre- 
ſpectiveneſs of God's decrees, the abſoluteneſs of his promiſes, the utter 
diſability and perfect impotence of natural men to do any thing towards 
their own converſion, & e, and inſiſt with great emphaſis and vehemence 
upon ſuch like falſe and dangerous opinions. And thoſe may well ac- 
company and be joyned with the foregoing, that are of ſuch narrow; and 
therefore inchriflian ſpirits, as to make it their great buſineſs to advance 
the petty intereſt of any party whatſoeyer, and concern themſelves more 
about doing this, than about promoting and carrying on that wherein 
DG SS Ce 3 conſiſts 
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conſiſts the chief good of all mankind; and are more zealous to make 
proſelytes to their particular fects than converts to a holy life; and preſs 
more exact and rigid conformity to their modes, than to the laws of 
God, and the eſſential duties of the Chriſtian religion. 
Such as all the forementioned have, doubtleſs, little cauſe to expect a 
well done, good and faithful ſervant, from the mouth of their Saviour at the 
laſt day; their practice being ſo very contrary to that of his (whoſe 
miniſters they profeſs themſelves to be) when he was in the world; and 
15 making Chriſtianity ſo perfectly different a thing from what he 
made it. | | V | 
And furthermore, it is unqueſtionably the duty of all the ſtewards of 
the myſteries of God to take ſpecial heed that they do not by over-ſevere 
inſiſting on any little matters, and unneceſſary things, give their people 
a temptation to conclude that they lay the greateſt weight upon them; 
but ſo to behave themſelves towards them, as to give them aſſurance that 
there is no intereſt ſo dear to them as is that of the ſalvation of their ſouls. 
And laſtly, to be ſo ſelf denying as to have a regard to the weakneſſes of 
perſons, ſo far as lawfully, and without diſobeying authority they may, 
to prevent their departure from communion with the church they belong 
to; and to uſe all fair and prudent ways to perſwade thoſe back again 
thereunto, which there is any the leaſt reaſon to hope are not irrecover- 
ably gone away. It being very much the intereſt of their ſouls not to 
continue in ſeparation: and not of theirs only but of ethers too, in that 
ſtrifes and contentions, envyings and animoſities are like to be kept alive, 
and greatly to increaſe, while men keep at a diſtance from one another; 
and where theſe are (as it was ſaid S. James hath told us) there muſt needs 
be confuſicn and every evil work. . 2 
And this is no other than what the great S. Paul thought it no diſpa- 
ragement to him to be exemplary to us in. For, faith he, 1 Gr. ix. 19, 
&c. Though I be free from all men, yet have I made my ſelf a ſervant to all, 
that I might gain the more: and unto the Fetus I became as a Jew, that 1 
might gain the Fetus; to them that are under the law as under the law, that 
- 1 might gain them that are under the law ; to them that are without law (or 
obſerye not the law of Moes, ) as without law, that 1 might. gain them that 
. are without law : to the weak became I as weak, that I might, gain the weak; 
am made all things to all men, that I might by all means ſave ſome, The 
ſum of which words amounts to this, That he denied himſelf in the 
uſe of kis liberty to gain thoſe who were not acquainted with the extent 
of it; and dealt with all ſorts of men in that way which he thought moſt 
probable to convert them to Chriſtianity, and keep them in the profeſſion 
of it. Not that he ſneaked and diſſembled, and made weak people think 
he was of their mind, and ſo confirmed them in their-miſtakes and fol- 
lies; or had any regard to the humours of unreaſonable merely captious 
people that will be finding faults upon no ground at all: this muſt needs 
de unworthy of an Apoſtle, for it is ſo of all inferiour miniſters,' and 
of every private Chriſtian too. 8 e 
And our paſt diſcourſe aſſures us alſo, that the promoting of holineſs 
in men's hearts and lives ought to be the only deſign of eccleſiaſtical. diſ- 
' — »cipline/and church cenfures : and 'tis eaſie to ſhew, that if the laws of 
All Chriſtian churches were framed and the execution of them ae 
r ; | only 
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only or above any other, to the ſervice of this deſign ; or that no inte- 
reſt did ſway ſo much with their chief governgurs, as that which was 

(and ſtill is) moſt dear to the great Founder and King of the church 

whom they repreſent ; and if they were willing to loſe in their little and 
petty concerns, that they might gain in this grand one, we ſhould quick 
ly ſee Chriſtendom in moſt lovely and bleſſed circumſtances. ' All people 
that have any thing of ſincerity, would quickly unite and agree together, 
and as for factious hypocrites, they would be with eaſe ſuppreſt, and put 
out of all capacity of doing miſchief.” This, I fay, might be eaſily 
ſhewn, and plainly demonſtrated; but it needs not, there being nothing” 
in the world more undeniably evident. 1 "gp 4 64 | e wh we 
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Sis Fuel The Tenth Inference. An od ben Hum 

That an obedient Temper of Mind is an excellent and neceſſary\Qualification 
to prepare Men for a firm Belief and right Underfianarng of. Juicy 
That its ſo by Virtue of Chriſt's \Promuſe. . That it is ſo in its um Na- 
ture. This ſhewed in three Particulars, viz. in thut, 1. It will 1 to 
judge without Prejudice concerning the Doftrines. contained in the Goſpel. 
2. It will give Satisfaction concerning the main octrines of Chriſtianity 
far encelling any that can ariſe from mere Speculation. , 3 will ſecure. 

| from, the Cauſes, of Error in thoſe Points that are of weightuſt Importance, 
Six Cauſes of ſuch. Errors laid down; and an obedient Dijpojuinn of Mind 
ſhewed to ſecure from each of thems oll tis 46389 n inn 5811. 91 

5 wy aiding bi 2 rot ion caghonnnad: je cen 36-2 
EN THLY, V learn aubat is the, beſt. temper. and diſpoſition of nuns 

L to. bring to the fudy of Chriſt's: Goſpel, in order, ig aun firm belief 
end right under/landing. of it, Seeing its deſig? is to make men en- 
tirely obedient, and truly hoh, it is evident that a deſite ſo to be is the 
moſt excellent and neceſſary qualification fax, that purpoſe. Our, Saviour 
faith, John vii. 17. Si won if any man will. de his will (or is willing to. 
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of my ſelf; that is, in the firſt place, he ſhall be: throughly ſatished con- 
cerning the truth of the Goſpel, ſhall. be abundantly convinced that the 
Chriſtian religion is no impoſture,, that the author of it came from hea 
ven, as he declared he did, and was ſent by . reveal his, will. Such 
a one, when it comes to be ſufficientiy propoſed, to him, ſhallLheartily> 
embrace the Goſpel as containing the true, the aun trugtreligion, And, 
therefore obſerve what he ſaith, ahn vii. 47. He that is Cad, brareth 
God's wards ; ꝙe therefore hear them not, becauſe. qe are nat f H. That 
is, as if he ſhould fa CU is of an obedient temper, anch ambitious: 

of doing the will of God. ſhall receive the.do&rine which, in his.name. = 
I preach to him; and the reaſon why you, Fews,, for your parts, refuſe 
lo to do, is, becauſe you are ipfipogre eee Ach abs d wth 
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It is Haid, At xiii. 48. That as many of the Gentiles as were rrrayuha, 
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which is doubtleſs. in this place to be rendred diſpoſed, or in a ready pre. 


paredneſs for eternal life, believed; that is, thoſe which were praſelytes of 
the gate, who were admitted by the Jetos to the hope of eternal life, and 
to have their portion in the age to come, without ſubmitting to their 
whole law, or an) more than owning the God of Ifrael, and ee 
the ſever precepts of: Noah (as maſter Made hath learnedly ſhewn,) theſe 
being deſirqus to live godlily, and not prejudiced againſt the Chriſtian 
religion as the Jeius generally were, did then at Antioch receive the Gol- 
pA upon its firſt being 225 known to them. And of this ſort was 
2 whoſe converſion to Chriſtianity we read of before in the tenth 
chapter: | 


Secondly, and conſequently, this ſenſe is alſo implied in the firſt cited 


words of our Saviour, viz. Tat, as he which is willing to do God's 


will, ſhall know that Chriſt's doctrine came from him, ſo he ſhall rightly 


underſtand that doctrine too. For it would be to no purpoſe for him to 
believe the Goſpel to be true, if his faith be not accompanied with an 
ability to paſs a right judgment on the ſenſe of it. And therefore he 
muſt needs be able to diſtinguiſh between the doctrine of Chriſt, and 


that which is falſly impoſed at any time upon the world, as his, and fa- 


thered upon bim by ungodly hereticks ; as well as ſatisfied that what he 
delivered in the general is the will of God, 8. John to this fame pur- 


poſe exprefſeth himſelf,” 1 Epitls iv. 6. He that Fnoweth God (that is, 
raRically, or is obedient) heareth us; he that ir not of God (or is not wil- 


ing to obey him) heareth net u; hereby know toe the ſpirit of truth and the 
ſpirit of error: that is, by this obedient temper we ate capable of diſtin- 
guiſhing betwixt theſe two ſpirits. And, I ſay, from the deſign of 'the 
Geſpel that being to make men hoh, it may be preſumed, that whoſo- 
ever eonſidereth it with a deſire of being ſo, muſt needs both believe it 
to have come from God, and alſo be inlightened in the true knowledge 
of, at leaſt, all the neceſſary points of it; and be enabled to give a par- 


ticula;y explicite and underſtanding affent to them: ſo that it ſhall not 


lie in the power of any ſubtile ſeducer to rob him of his faith, or to in- 
fect him witkt any principles that are directly deſtructive to it, or are ſo 
plainly im their conſequences ſo, as that he ſhall ſee it, and make that ill 
uſe of chem as. bee perſwaded by them to let go his hold of any funda- 
mental article of the Chriſtian religion. 


— ' g 


in us, und to make us pafrtakers of his holineſs, as to aim at this above 


All things; in all he did and Taffered in the world, and to make it the 


whole Vufinefs of his Goſpel; e may be certain that thoſe Honeft fouls 


that eomietsithe ſtudy of it, with a deſire of reaping this advantage by 


Fb our Savidur having ſo concerned himſelf for the deſtroying of ſin 


it, cantot be left deſſitute sf Chriſt's grace and bleffing to make it ſuc- 


ceſsful to dm for that purpoſe 3 which it is impoffible it ſhould be with- 

out a chavew belief of it, and a right underſtanding of, at leaſt, all its - 
abſolutel) neceſary and eſtertjal- parts. This we might be aſſured of 
dügh there were no promiſe extant of that 

people, as there are divers others beſides 
FO HOSTS nenne A IP. 3 F 


from thats conſideration, th 
his grace i t& ſueh welt diſpoſed 
mat which dre have produced 
But beſides this; à ſinevfe deſire of being obedient and holy, muſt 
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needs 
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needs of it Jof very greatly diſpoſe” us for the belief and Tuflicient un- 
3 of the Goſpel, and be very neceſſary in order thereunto 
alſo. - For, ee e eee 


Firſt, it will help us to judge without prejudice concerning it, and 
the particular doctrines therein contained. He whoſe hearty deſire it is 


to pleaſe God in doing his will, will be unbyaſſed in his judgment in en- 
quiries after it. He knows that he cannot make that to be truth by 
thinking one way or other, Which was not before ſo; and that truth will 
be truth whatſoever he thinks of it: and therefore doth not wiſli that 
this or that may be fo, and then endeavour to perſwade himſelf that it is 
ſo; but will only examine what is ſo, that he may not entertain an erro- 
neous perſwaſion. He will bring his mind to the Goſpel; and not wreſt 
the Goſpel to his mind. But vice and ſin, being allowed and predomi- 


nant in the ſoul, muſt needs warp the judgment, and clap a heavy byaſs 


on it, that will draw it to favour, as much as may be, their intereſt in 


all matters it is concerned in. And therefore a man of wicked and de- 


praved affections, cannot but be exceeding unapt to ſtudy a book whoſe 
deſign is ſuch as the Goſpel's is. But the obediently- diſpoſed will bring 


free, ingenuous and candid ſpirits to this work, and therefore are very 


fitly prepared tò do it with good ſucceſsszsz. | 

econdly, this honeſt and fincere temper of mind will help a man to 
evidence for his ſatisfaction concerning the main doctrines of the Goſpel, 
far excelling any that can ariſe from mere ſpeculation; namely, that of 
ſenſe and experience. 'The' man that is indued with it, ſhall '#9ww'of the 
doctrine, that it is of God, he ſhall not only believe it according: to the {tri 
notion of that phraſe, * There is an inward ſweetneſs in holy truths that 
a goed foul will reliſh, and ſavour; but the vitiated palates of thoſe that 
are in love with any luſt cannot taſte it. How ſweet (ſaid David) are 
thy words unte my taſte; "yea, ſweeter thum honey umto my mouth. Now naked 
demon/?fations give but very poor and light ſatisfaction in compariſon of 
that knowledge that ariſeth from ſenſe and experience; and this latter 
alone will remove from us all doubt and uncertainty. Therefore that 
was ſo far from being à beat and fooliſh,” that it was a moſt ꝛuorihy and 
lauduble ſpeech of the honeſt martyr, Though I cannot diſpute," I can dye 
for Chri/t:'' No one that hath taſted honey, can at all doubt of its ſweet- 
neſs, though he may want curining' engugh to anſwer the arguments 
whereby a ſophiſter may attempt to prove it bitter. We ſay, Seeing is be- 
lieving. And the great evidence that our Saviour proved himſelf to be 
the Meffias by, was that of ſenſe. By this was Thomas his incredulity, 


as very ſtrong as it was, immediately overcome. And the bodily ſenſes 


are not more infallible*than is the purified ſenſe of the foul. | 
Thirdly,' The aforeſaid temper of mind will ſecure, from the cauſes of 
error, in thoſe” points that are of weightieſt importance. It is certain 
that miſtakes about theſe cannot poſſibly ariſe from the obſcurity of that 
book; it being as plain as heart can wiſh-in all matters of abſolute neceſſi- 
ty; as hath been ſhewn'in the free diſcourſe. Therefore errors that are of 
a damnable nature" muſt nieceffarily proceed from vicious cauſes, ſuch as, 
1. Groſs ignorance ;; but tis not poſſible to find this in any ſoul that is 
fincerely defirous to obey Gd. | BTR CTR 
2. A too high opinion of our parts and reaſon; by which is often 2 
e c ah PEN" ion 
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_ thoſe the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, 2 Pet. iii. 16.) to their own dgſtruction, and 


as The Defign of Chriſtianity. xc. III, 


ſioned a rejection of whatſoever they are not able to comprehend. .:But 
the honeſt foul can have no ſuch conceits of his reaſon; he knows nothing 
more undoubtedly than that he is a weak and ſhallow creature. He 
knows that the moſt contemptible inſect, and common weed, are able 
to poſe and put him to a x9: plus; and that it would therefore be the 
higheſt of arrogances in him to believe nothing revealed to him but what 
is an adequate object of his underſtanding. This man will ſubmit his 
reafon to divine revelation, and not divine revelation to his reaſon. Tis. 
true he cannot, though he would never ſo fain believe that which doth mani- 
feſtly contradict the reaſon of his mind, and the innate ſenſe of his ſoul; 


but therefore it is certain that no ſuch things are to be found in the Goſ- 


* 


pel, nor can be a matter of divine revelatioo o 1 21m 
3. Proud affectation of being thought wiſer than other folk. This wa 
a great thing which made the firſt hereticks that the Church of Chrif 
ever knew, as appeareth by the arrogant title they aſſumed to themſely 
and diſtinguiſhed the ſect by, viz, Gnaſtichs. But that temper of aha: 
that makes men unfeignedly deſirous of. piety and virtue, is inconſiſtent 
with all ſuch ambitious and aſpiring thoughts. 
4. Licoriſh curioſity and wantonneſs of ſpirit. When people are 
glutted with thoſe wholeſom truths which they have for many years been 
entertained with, and will be hunting. after novelties; when they grow 
weary of their honeſt teachers, and will be following every upſtart that 
ſets himſelf in oppoſition to them; it can hardly otherwiſe be but that 
they muſt fall into dangerous errors. The Apoſtle ſaith, 2 Tim. iv. 3. 
that, The time will came when they will not endure ſaund doctrine, but after 
their awn luſis will they heap to themſelves Teachers : (But how comes it to 
paſs that they will do thus? It followeth) Faving itching ears. But the 
obediently-inclined ſoul will be careful to keep in that good way, which 
by experience he hath found to be ſo, and to avoid all by- paths. Nor 
will he be running after ſeducers, but ſhun them all he can, as being 
conſcious of his own weakneſs, and his aptneſs without the grace of God 
to be miſled. SOR BIKE lis #7 got oven Him onatk 
5. The love of, and being wedded to any one luſt. whatſoever, wil 
certainly endanger men's falling into the worſt of hereſies. When men 


have ſome beloved fins or fin, which they are refalved they will not part 


with, and are as a right eye (i) or right hand to them, they are eaſily per- 
ſuaded to entertain ſuch principles as will allow them to live in them, 
and to abandon thoſe that will not: and therefore to tyręſi the Scriptures (as 
put them upon the rack to make them ſpeak. ſuch things as may conſiſt 
with the intereſt of their corrupt appetites, Ae volumus, facile credi mus, 
that which we would have to be true, we eaſily believe is ſoy; and what 


we deſire ſhould be falſe, we are with little difficulty perſwaded to diſhes. 


lieve. This, therefore, hath had ſo fearful an influence on not a few, as 
to cauſe them at length to throw away their: BIBLE&, to deny the immor- 
tality of their ſouls, and diſbelieve as much as they can even the being of 
a Deity, becauſe they are ſenſible that while they continue in their ſins, 


it is infinitely their intereſt that the holy Scriptures ſhould be falſe; that 
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there ſhould be no other life, and no God. But I need not ſay, that the 
honeſt, obedient perſon is one that is not devoted to any luſt. 

6. The juſt judgement of God upon theſe and the like accounts, is the 
laſt cauſe I ſhall mention of men's diſbelieving the Goſpel, and renouneing 
any of the eſſentials of Chriſtianity. Even as they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, (that is, to acknowledge him in their practice) 
God gave them up to a reprobhte (or an adulterate, corrupted) mind, Rom. 
i. 28. Becauſe they received not the love of the truth, that they might be ſaved; 
God ſhall ſend them wigyuas MM, ſtrength 4 cgi that they ſhould believe 
a he; that" they all might be damned who believed not the truth, but had plea- 

ſure in unrighteouſneſs, 2 Theſſ. ii. 10. The forementioned particulars do 
of themſelves lead to the moſt dangerous errors; how much' more then 
mult they needs ſo do, when they are backed with the divine vengeance? 
But if honeſty and an obedient temper of ſoul will ſecure from the other 
cauſes of error and ſeduction, it will, in ſo doing, ſecure from this laft. 

So that it is manifeſt that a ſincere deſire of righteouſneſs and true h6- 
lineſs, will not fail to help men to a thorow belief, and ſufficient under- 
ſanding of that book which is only deſigned to indue them with it: and 
that nothing can occaſion the contrary, but a wilful adhering to ſome 
one or other immorality ; and that this hath a very great aptneſs ſo to do. 
So that it is not the leaſt matter of wonder, to ſee men of excellent wits, 
and brave accompliſhments, either fall into groſs errors, or even into a 
flat diſbelief of the Chriſtian religion. As ſtrange as this may ſeem to 
ſome, it appears from our paſt diſcourſe, that there is not any real cauſe 
of adminiſtration in it. For other endowments, of as excellent uſe as they 
may be when accompanied with that of an obedient temper, muſt needs 
do more hurt than good to the ſouls that are adorned with them, when 
ſeparated from it, and occaſion thoſe: vices that may well make way for 
hereſies. And it is certain that an acute wit, when it hath not a puri- 
fed ſenſe going along with it, is ſo far from being a ſufficient prerequiſite 
to the right underſtanding of evangelical truths, that it is as notable an 
engine as the grand deceiver can deſire to make uſe of, in order to the 
bringing about his miſchievous deſigns upon the perſon that is maſter of 
jt. So that indeed, it is, on the contrary, rather matter of wonder, that 
any man that hath a naughty willi, ſhould have a good judgement in evan- 
gelical truths, though both his natural and acquired parts ſhould be never 
ſo great, And again, we may without the leaſt breach of charity pre- 
ſume, that whoſoeyer, to whom Chriſtianity is ſufficiently made known, 
doth either diſbelieve it, or any of the fundamentals of it, his Heart is 
much more in fault than his head, and that he hath darkened his diſcern- 
ing faculty, and greatly dimmed the eye of his ſoul, by entertaining ſome 
filthy luſt that ſends up a thick fog and miſt of vapours to it. F any 
man teach otherwiſe (ſaĩth S. Paul, 1 Tim: vi. 3.) and conſent not to whol- 
fame words, even the wordt of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and to the Yottrine that 
is according to godlineſs ; he is proud, &c. not he is weak and cannot, I 
he is wicked and will not underſtand the truth. And, by the way, thi 

diſcourſe may conduce to the no ſmall encouragement of the weaker ſort: 
let ſuch be but heartily ſolicitous about doing God's will, and having the 


deſign of the Goſpel effected in them, and they need not fear that their 


weakneſs will betray them into the wrong way to bleſſedneſs. 
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8 The laſt Inference. 1 


That we are taught by the Deſign of Chriſtianity, wherein the Eſſence, 
_ Power and Life of it confiſteth. Inſtances 7. what Kind of Things it doth 
not conſiſ in. For what Ends eee xerciſes of Piety and Devotion 
are injoined. Ho God is glorified by men, and by what means, Whom it 
is our duty to efteem, and carry our ſelves towards, as true Chriſtians, 
Tbat by N the Example of Chriſt, and making his Life our Pattern, 
wwe /hall aſſure our ſelves that the Deſign of Chriſtianity is effefted in us, 


r 


and that we are indued with the Power thereof. 


AST LY, We learn from the doctrine of the Defign 7 Chriftiani- 
ty, toherein the Eſſence, Power and Life"of it conſiſteth, viz. In a 
ood ſtate and habit of mind, in a holy frame and temper of ſoul; where- 
by it eſteemeth God as the chiefeſt good, preferreth him and his Son 
Feſus before all the world, and prizeth above all things an intereſt in the 
divine perfections; fuch as j8/ice and righteouſneſs, | u=iverſal charity, 
goodneſs, mercy, and patience, and all kinds of purity. From whence doth 
naturally proceed a hearty compliance with all the holy precepts of the 
Goſpel 3 and ſincere endeavours to perform all thoſe actions which are 
agreeable to them, are neceſſary expreſſions of thoſe and the like virtues, 
and means for the obtaining and encreaſe of them and to avoid the 
contrary. | EN e eb 
be kingdom 45 God (or Chriftianity) is not meat and drmk, but rigbteonſ- 
meſs, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt ; as S. Paul tells us, Rom. xiv. 17. 
That is, it doth not conſiſt in any merely external matters, or bodily 
exerciſes, which (elſewhere he faith) de profit hut little (ꝶ). And, not in 
ſuch as he there meaneth, viz. things of an indifferent nature, and neither 
good nor evil; ſo neither in ſuch as are very good and laudable for 
the matter of them. It is only their flowing from an inward principle 
of holineſs, that denominateth any whatſoever Chriſtian actions. But 
ſuch as are only occaſioned by certain external inducements and mo- 
tives, and proceed not from any good temper and diſpoſition of mind, be 
they never ſo commendable in themſelves, ſpeak not him that performeth 
them a true and ſincere Chriſtian. He is not a Few, ſaith the fame Apo- 
ſtle, that is ont outwardly, neither is that circumcifton that is outward in the 
fieſp: but he is a Jew, that is one inwardly; and circumciſion is that of the 
beert, in the ſpirit, and not in the letter, whoſe praiſe is not of men but of God, 
Rom. ii. 28, 29. That is, he only is a true child of Abraham, who in 
the purity of the heart obeyeth thoſe ſubſtantial laws which are impoſed 
by God upon him. And if no one that doth, not thus, might properly 
be called a Jet or child of Abraham, much leſs can the name of a Chri- 
Nin and a Diſciple of the holy Jeſus be due to him. He (it is evident) is 
only fo, in whom the Deſign. of Chriſtianity is in ſome meaſure accom- 
pliſh'd, And it appears from what hath been ſaid, that its deſign is pri- 
| CTF 
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marily and immediately upon the nature; which, being rectiſied and re- 


newed, will certainly diſcover it ſelf ſo to be throughout the whole life. 
Fer a good tree will not bring 2 corrupt fruit, nor à corrupt tree good, 

ruit (I), as our Saviour hath ſaid. Were it poſſible (as it is not that we 
{ſhould forbear all outward acts of fin, and yet or cleave toit, wecould 
not but be deſtitute of the life and power of Chriſtianity. And ſhould 
we abound never ſo much in the exerciſe of good duties, if our deſign in 
ſo doing be to gratifie any luſt, and ſerve ſome carnal intereſt, they will 
be ſo far from Chrifttan actions, that they may be moſt truly and properly 
called ins. There is no one duty more aſſectionately recommended in 
the Goſpel than is alms giving; but to give alms to be ſeen and praiſed 
by men, is no better than baſe hypocriſie (as Chriſt hath told us), ſo far 
is it from an expreſſion of Chriſtian charity. And ' whatſoever mate- 
rially virtuous actions proceed not from the principle of love to virtue, 
though I cannot ſay that all ſuch are hateful to God, yet they want that 
degree of perfection that is requiſite to make them traly Chri/tian. And 
it is a plain caſe, that he is not the Chriſtian, that is much imployed in the 
duties, hearing God's word, reading the bible and other good boaks, &c. 
but he that diſcovereth a good mind in them, in whom the end of them 
is effected, and who is the better for them. This is the buſineſs for the 
ſake of which prayer is enjoined. We are therein to acknowledge God's 
infinite perſections, and our obligations to him, that we may expreſs our 
hearty ſenſe of them, and in order to our being the more affected with 
thoſe, and our Having the more grateful ſentiments of the. We are in 
that duty to addreſs our ſelyes to the divine Majeſty, in the name of 
Chriſt, for what we want ; that we may by this means both expreſs and 
encreaſe our dependance on him, and truſt in him for the obtaining thereof. 
And to confeſs and bewail our fins, to exerciſe godly ſorrow and contrition 
of ſoul; and that by ſo doing we may be ſo much the more deeply hum- 
bled for them and have the greater averſeneſs in our wills againſt them. 


The commuzion which we are to enjoy with God in prayer, is ſuch as 


conſiſteth in being enamoured with the excellencies that are in him, and 
in receiving communications of his nature and ſpirit from him. | 
Therefore alſo are we commanded to hear and read God's word, that 
we may come thereby to underſtand, and be put in mind of the ſeveral 
duties he requires of us, and be powerfully moved to the doing of them. 
And the like may be faid concerning all the other exerciſes of piety and 
devotion, the end of them is more and more to diſpoſe our hearts to the 
love, and our wills to the obedience of our bleſſed Creator and Redeemer. 
And buſying our ſelves in any of them without this deſign, may well be 
counted in the number of the fruitleſs. and unaccountable actions of our 
lives. Thus to do is prodigally to waſte and miſpend our time; as the 
Jews were upbraided by one of their adverfaries, with doing, upon the 
account of their Sabbath, ſaying, That they lot one day in ſeven. And thoſe 
that are moſt conſtant in their addreſies to the Majeſty of heaven, both in 
the publick and private. worſhip of him, if they go into his preſence with 
the entertainment and allowance of any ſinful affection, they have never 
the more of the divine approbation upon that account. / 7 regard, faith 


David, iniquity in my heart, the Lord wall not hear me. God eg" no 
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better of ſuch as do ſo, than as hypocritical| fawners upon him, and 
falſchearted complimenters of him; and hath declared that their facri- 
fices are an abomination to him. The generality of the Jews were ſucha 
people: God by his prophet Iſaiah ſpeaks thus concerning them, They 
el me daily, and delight to know my ways, as a nation that did righteouſ- 
. "meſs, and farſook not the ordinance of their God. They aſk of me the ordinances 
Juſtice, they take delight in approaching to God, They were a people 
that loved to faſt and pray, and afflict their ſouls, and to make their voice 
to be heard on high: but giving liberty to themſelves -in plain immorali- 
ties, God declared that all this was even hateful. to him: as may be ſeen 
in the fifty- eighth of ſaiab. And he there likewiſe telleth them, that the 
faſt which he took pleaſure in, conſiſteth in loofing the bands of wicked- 
refs, in undoing the heavy burdens, and letting the oppreſſed po free; in 
breaking every yoke ; in dealing their bread to the hungry; and bringing the 
poor that are caſt out, to their houſes; in covering the naked ; and the exerciſe 
of ſtrict juſtice, mercy and kindneſs. And in the firſt chapter, he aſks 
them, To what n the multitude of their ee were (though they 
were no other than he himſelf by the law of Moſes required), and charged 
them to hing no more vain oblations to him; told them that their incenſe 
was an abomination to him, their new-moons and ſabbaths, and calling of 
aſſemblies he could not away with, that their ſolemn aſſembly was iniquity, 
that their new-moons and appointed feaſts his 2 hated, and that he was 
weary to bear them. And all this becauſe theſe were the only or main 
things they recommended themſelves to him by; their religion chieffy 
conſiſted in them; and they gave themſelves leave to be unrighteous, 
cruel and unmerciful, as may there be ſeen, RCs, > 3 EE hp: © | 
God abhors to ſee men come cringing and crouching before him, be- 
ſtowing a ron heap of the beſt words upon him, and the worſt upon them- 
ſelves, and with dejected countenances bemoaning themſelves, and mak- 
ing lamentable complaints of their wickedneſs to him, .imploring mercy 
and favour from him, &c. when they, reſolvedly perſiſt in diſobedience. 
So far are ſuch things as theſe from being able to make amends for any 
of their ſins, that God accounts them no better than additions to their 
moſt heinous impieties ; as by the ſixty- ſixth of /azah, it further appear- 
eth: it is faid there, He that killeth an ox, is as if he flew a man; he that 
facrificeth a lamb, as if he cut off a dog's neck; he that offereth an oblation, 
as if be offered fwine's bloed ;- he that burneth incenſe, as if he bleſſed an idol. 
And how came this to paſs ? it follows: They have choſen their own ways, 
and their foul delighteth in their abominations. So that if he had ſuch an 
opinion of the goodlieſt and moſt acceptable ſacrifices, when offered by 
diſobedient and immoral perſons, under the Law; it is impoſſible that he 
ſhould have one jot a better of the moſt affectionate devotions of thoſe 
that take no care to be really and inwardly righteous, under the Goſpel. 
And in being ſo, conſiſts (as was ſaid) the ſoul and life of Chriſtianity. 
Not that a true Chriſtian can have undervaluing and ſlight thoughts of 
the external worſhip and ſervice of God ; nor that he can contemn or 
negle& praying to him, ſinging his praiſes, hearing or reading his word, 
&c. Nothing leſs: for by the ſerious and diligent performance of theſe 
and the like quties,. he comes to acquire and encreaſe that good temper 
of ſoul that gives him the denomination of ſuch a one, through the aſiſt- 
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ance of the divine Grace. He is one, to ſpeak in the words of Hierecles, 
as one GH E td xtra, 5 td xs ra. n ore, joyns endeavours to prayers, and 
prayers alſo (with the other parts of divine worſhip) to his other endeavours. 
And beſides, the ſolemn acknowledgments of God, both in publick 
and private, are expreſſions of natural juſtice, - Quid alind ęſt pietas (faith 
Tully) quam juſtitia adverſus Deos? What is piety or devetion but juſtice to- 
wards God? And each of the ſignifications of it, whether natural or poſi- 
tive, they are payments of a due to him; ſo that men cannot be fo much as 
honeſt, and omit the honouring of the divine Majeſty by them. But it is 
certain that theſe performances do him no honour at all, any otherwiſe 
than as they proceed from a good and fincere foul. - And to this purpoſe 
our often cited philoſopher hath this other excellent ſaying, viz. The 
greateſt abundance and profuſef 2 7. oblations bring no honour to God, 
except they are offered with a divine Mind: for the gifts and ſacrifices of fools 
are but food for the fire*. Sacrifites in ancient times were called the food 
of Almighty God, as being proviſion made for his houſe ; but (faith the 
philoſopher) when they proceed from fools (or wicked men) they are at 
beſt but the fire's meat: they ſigniſie nothing to God, and are merely 
thrown away. wy | 4 | 3 i A 2 * 
And indeed the beſt intelligible and moſt ſignificant honour that our 
devouteſt ſervices bring to'God, is by their being a means of making us 
more lite to him. And as I ſhewed, out of the learned maſter Smh*s 
treatiſe, how God moſt glorifieth himſelf, ſo I think it not amiſs to tranſcribe 
more lines of that worthy perſon, wherein he'excellently ſheweth how we 
muſt plorifie God; and hop immediately follow the former. Saith he, 
pag. 409. As Ged's ſeeking his own glory in reſpect of us if moſt properly the 
flowing forth of his goodneſs upon us; ſo our ſeeking the glory of God is moſt 
properly our endeavouring a participation of his goodneſs, and an earneſt un- 
ceſſant purſuing after divine perfection. When God becomes fo great in our 
eyes, and all created things ſo little, that we reckon upon nothing as worthy e 
our aims or ambitions but a ſerious participation of the divine nature, and th 
exerciſe of divine virtues, love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, kindneſs, good- 
neſs, and the like : when the ſoul beholding the infinite beauty and lovelineſs of 
the divinity, and then looking down and beholding all created perfettion mantled 
over with darkneſs, is raviſhed into love and admiration of never-ſetting bright- 
neſs, and endeavours after the greateſt reſemblance of God in juſtice, love, and 
goodneſs, when converſing with him is nov i, by a born feeling of the. 
virtue, ſtbeetneſs and power of his goodneſs, We endeavour to aſſimilate our 
ſelves to him: then we may be ſaid to glorifie him indeed. God ſeeks no glory 
but his own, and we have none of our own to give him. God in all things 
ſeeks himſelf and his own glory, as finding nothing better than himſelf; and 
when we love him above all things, and endeavour to be moſt like bim, tue 
declare plainly that we count nothing better than he ts. Be 
See more to the ſame purpoſe, pag. 141, 142, 143. And this ſame 
excellent notion the Pythagoræans (however they came by it) did alfa 
teach. It was one of their ſayings, Thou 4vilt beſt glorifie God, by aſſimi- 
lating and making thy mind like to God f. | | = 
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And I will trouble the reader with one more of our philoſopher's ſay- 
ings, which is no leſs worthy of his obſervation than any of the paſt re- 
Cited ones, viz. Thou canſi not honour God in giving ought to him, but by 
becoming a meet and worthy 7 to receive from him. & 

truth, our bleſſed Saviour, hath aſſured us, 
that, herein is his Father glorified, that we bear much fruit (H); that we are 
fruitful in all holineſs. And we learn from St. Paul, Phil. i. 11. That 


they are the fruits of righteouſneſs, which are by Jeſus Chriſt (or the effects 


of his grace and Holy Spirit) which redound to the praiſe and glory of Gad. 
And then do we praiſe him moſt ſignificantly and effectually, when we 
are filled (as there he prays the Philippians may be) with theſe fruits: 
when righteouſneſs takes poſſeſſion of our ſouls, grows and encreaſes in 
them, and exerts it ſelf in our lives (as it muſt needs do whereſoever it 
is) and our whole converſation ſhine with it. 8 8 
In ſhort; circumciſion is nothing, and uncircumciſion is nothing, (neither 
any opinions, nor performances, nor forbearances, that have no influence 
upon the ſoul and ſpirit, are any thing;) but the keeping the commandments 
of God: this is all in all. In Chriſt Feſus nothing at all availeth but ſuch 
a faith as works by love (d ayes wegyeuim, or is perfected by charity) and 
d new creature. And if any man be in Chriſt, he is a new creature; and 
whoſoever is a new creature, is in Chriſt or a true Chriſtian. All which 
St. Paul hath plainly taught us, in 1 Cor. vii. 19. Gal. v. 6. 2 Cor. v. 17. 
Tnoſe in whom the deſign of the Goſpel hath taken good effect, are indeed 


Cbriſtians, and none but ſuch; in the ſucceſs of that muſt needs lie the 


power of Chriſtianity, and in nothing elſe. And therefore whoſoever 


they are in whom the genuine effects of righteouſneſs and true holineſs 


are conſpicuous, we ought to look upon them as living members of that 
body, whereof Chriſt is the head. Whoever are l to profeſs their 
faith in God and Chriſt and the Holy Spirit in all Scripture phraſes (with- 
out perverting their manifeſt and apparent ſenſe) and lead a life anſwera- 


ble (for ought we can diſcern) to the clear intimations of our Saviour's will, 


and all the rules plainly laid down in his holy Goſpel, (though it ſhould 


not be their fortune to concur with us in all our ſentiments) it is our duty 


to judge them to be indued with all the eſſentials, and integral parts of 


Chriſtianity, and accordingly to carry our ſelves towards them: or we 


ſhall offer them too great a temptation to ſuſpect, that we our ſelves are 
ignorant wherein they conſiſt, and for all our great profeſſion are void of 
them. ES 1 N 
There is one thing more which I cannot forbear to add concerning 
the weighty and moſt important point we are now diſcourſing, and which 
contains the ſum of all that need to be ſaid about it, viz. That it is impoſ- 
fible we ſhould not have the Deen of Chriſtianity accompliſhed in us, and 
therefore that we ſhould be deſtitute of the power thereof, if we make our 
Saviour s | moſt excellent life (a ſhort account of which we have been in 


this tractate preſented with) the pattern of our lives; if we write after 


that fair copy he hath therein ſet us, if we tread in his bleſſed ſteps, * 
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be ſuch, actording to our meaſure and ca as we bave FN wa 
he was in this world. Thoſe that 3 5 induſtriouſly endeavour 
to imitate the holy Jeſus in his ſpirit and actions, can never be iger 
what it is to be truly Chriſtians ; nor can they fail to be ſo... And if the 


| hiſtory of his life were more peruſed and minded, and that he deſigned to 


be therein our example (as both he and his apoſtles have often enough 
aſſured us he did) were more ſeriouſly conſidered, it could not paſlibly 
be that the defign of his Goſpel, and that wherein conſiſts the power of 
godlineſs and ſoul of Chriftianity, ſhould be by ſo many fo n 
ang as we 3 it b. 
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Akt remaineth now, but that we ſedulouſty, _ with the 

greateſt concern, betake our ſelves to find that, which hath 
been proved to be the deſign of en accompliſh'd in our N 
and lives. 

That we endeavour above all things, 1 "wall worthy of the d 
where with we are called; and that our converſation be as becometh the Guſpel 
of Chriſt : and by that means make it appear to our ſelves and others; 
that we are not in the number of thoſe wretched ſouls, on whom the 
knowledge of the moſt incomparable religion is thrown aun, and be- 
ſtowed to very ill, or to no purpoſe. 

That we place the kingdom of God not in werd, but-in fewer and pon | 
Chriſtianity not in letting our tongues looſe, but in n both them 
and our exorbitant affections. : 

That we make leſs noiſe, be leſs difbutations, and more Aue * That | 
we talk and cavil leſs, and be and live better; as well knowing that an 
objecting, quarrelſome ind wrangling humour, ſerves to no beter end, 
than eating out the heart and life of all true religion. ; 

Let us exerciſe our ſelves unto real and ſubſtantial godlineſs, and ia 
keepin our conſciences void of offence both towards God and towards 
men; and in ſtudying the Goſpel to inable us not to ee or . to 
believe ; but alſo and above all things to do well. 

Let us eſteem Chriſtianity a principle of ſuch. vigour, ſorightlineſs and 
activity, as to be aſſured of nothing more, than that it cannot poſſibly d 
where it doth not act; and that the lives of thoſe that are indued e it 
cannot but bear witneſs to the force of it. 8 8 

Let us do what lyeth in us to convince our infidels , that the religion of, 
the bleſſed Jeſus i is no trick or device; and our wanton and looſe Chriſtians, 
that it is no notiggal buſineſs, or culative ſcience, by letting them ſee 
what it hath | ia our ſeſves; by ſhewing them how ſober and 


temperate, how chaſte, how ſeverely juft, how meek and peaceable, how _ 
humble, how patient and ſubmiſſive to the will of God, how loving and 
charitable, what contemners of this world, and confers in God, we are 
enabled to be by the power of it. | G 
Voz. VI. Dd | D 
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Let us declare that we are not mere profeſſors of faith in Chriſt Jeſus, 
by doing acts worthy of ſuch a faith: that we are not barely relyers on 
Chriſt's righteouſneſs, by being imirators of it, by being righteous. as he was 
Fighters: that we do truly believe the Chriſtian doarine, by cheerfully 
complying with the Chriſtian precepts. (/) Hereby let us know that we 
do indeed know him, that we keep his commandments. _ +... 
By our care thus to do ſhall our minds (as hath been ſhewn) be in- 
lightened in all neceſſary truth *, It was by their care to do the will of 
Ged, that the primitive Chriſtians obtained the right #nowledge. of it. 
And there is no ſuch method for the acquiring of all uſeful knowledge ag 
this is. | JJ ors Ur or" 
By this means ſhall we alſo be kept conſtant in the true profeſſion of 
the faith. The obedient are the only Chriſtiaus that are out of danger 
even of a total apoſtaſie; nor can there be any ſure hold of any one that 
is not obedient. He whoſe great delign is to keep the commandments 
of God, and his Son Jeſus, is the only ſolid, ſtable and ſettled man. Our 
Saviour hath likened*him unto a wiſe man which built his houſe upon-g zeck, 
which; notwithſtanding that the rain deſcended, and floods came, and the 
winds blew; and all beat upon it, fell not, becauſe it was P arc upon 4 
rock (m). And on the contrary he hath compared thoſe that hear, but da 
not his ſayings, to a. foo/iſh man which built his houſe upon the ſands (n); 
which,” when aſſaulted by a tempeſt, fell; and great was the fall of it, Tis 
no ſtrange thing to fee a very highly Bring, it he be not as conſcien- 
. © tiouſly A ving a Chriſtian, toſſed up and down like a wave of the ſea, and 
carried away with every wind of doctrine: but ſo will not the obedient 
perſon be. He may ('tis confelled) alter his opinion in the / werghty and 
more obſcurely delivered points, but thoſe which belong to the main body 
and ſubſtance of Chriſtianity, and are pᷣlainly revealed, as all ſuch are, he 
— — ß 
By this means will our knowledge be ſanctified and made uſeful, but 
without the care of obedience it will be utterly unprofitable, nay, of very 
hurtful and miſchievous conſequence. Whatſocver Chriſtian knowledge 
is not impregnated with anſwerable goodneſs, but is unaccompanied with, 
Chriſtian practice, is not only an igſipid and jejune, but alſo a flatulent 
thing, that in ſtead of nouriſhing is apt to ſwell and puff up the ſouls of 
men; I mean, to make them proud and highly opinionated; of their own 
worth, conſorious and contemners of 'other people, and of a conceited 
and pragmatical, a contentious and unpeaceable behaviour. And there is 
no man but may obſerye too many of our great pretenders to Chriſtianity 
mak exemplifying, and demonſtrating by their practices, this ſad 
By this means, ſhall we convince gainfayers more than by any argu- 
ments: but they are never like to be perſuaded that our Judgements are 
orthodox, while they perceive our converſatiens to be Leretical. Wicked 
men are a great diſcredit to any party they fide with, aud do it mighty 


1 9 diſſervice. 
(5 ohn ii. 3. 75 „„ 3 » TK 
* Howrey d Sigua, vÞ Ow 13 ihne yudortcc, Clem. Alexandrin. Stromat 
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_ woeful experience, And on the other hand, a, good life une <4 
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diſſervice. I wiſh we of the Church of England did wot know this by 
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=" 2 
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of exceeding great force to draw diſſenters to the embracing of our, rg 
gion. We ſee that mere pretences to great 1 do ſtrangely wal 
proſelytes to ſeveral forms, that have nothing beſides to ſet them, off, 
And as for obſtinate perſons, who are |peremptorily reſolved” that "they 
will by no means be prevailed with to come over to us. they will, how- 
ever, be greatly diſabled from reproaching our religion, When they are 
convinced that it hath excellent effects on the profeſſors of it: or at leaſt, 
neither their reproaches, nor any attempts whatſoever againſt it, could 
then ever have ſucceſs, or be able to do any thing to its conſiderable pre- 
judice. Nor would that idle and ſenſeleſs talk, whereby ſome hot people 
endeavour to prove us an Anti · Chriſtian Church, be by many, if by any, 
liſtened to, could they diſcern among us more Chriſtian lives : could they 
be once ſatisfied that we eſteem it our principal intereſt and concernment, 


to make our ſelves and others really and fub/tanzrally good. So is the will 


of God (ſaith S. Peter,) that with uell. doing ye may put to ſilence the igne- | 


rance of fooliſh men (0), 
By this means ſhall we paſs cheerfully through this ſad world ; and in 


the midſt of our thoughts within us, will ſolid comforts delight our fouls. 


Little do thoſe thiak what happineſs they deprive themſelves of, even in 


this life, that place their religion in any thing more than an univerſal re- 
ſpe& to their Saviour's precepts. There is no true Chriſtian that needs 
to be told, that the more careful he is to obey Gd, the more ſweetly he 
enjoys himſelf : nor, that a virtuous and holy life doth ſeveral ways 
bring in a conſtant revenue of peace and pleaſure; even ſuch as no earthly 


thing can afford any that deſerves to be named with it. Every good 
man feels that Chriſt's yoke is not leſs pleaſant than ea/ie, nor his burtnen 


more /ight than delightful: and that all his ways are, upon many accounts, 
ways 7 pleaſantneſs, and all his paths peace. So that, were there no other 
reward to be hoped for, but what daily attends them, it would be moſt 
unqueſtionably our intereſt to walk in them, and to forſake all other for 
them: and there is no one of Chriſt's diſciples that by experience under - 


ſtands what his bleſſed Maſter's injunctions are, that would be content to 


be eaſed, though he might, of them : or that would accept of a Quietus 
from performing the duties required by him, though he ſhould have it of- 
fered him, even with the broad ſeal of heaven [which is impoſlible to be 
ſuppoſed) affixed to it. 


But, laſtly, by this means ſhall we obtain, when we depart hence, the 


end of our faith, even the ſalvation of our ſouls, and arrive at a moſt happy 


and glorious immortality. By the purſuance of real and univerſal righte- 


ouſneſs ſhall we certainly obtain the crown of righteouſneſs, which our righ- 
teous redeemer hath purchaſed for us, and God the Righteous Fudge (þ) 
will give unto us. An exceeding and eternal weight of glory we (hall aſſu - 
redly reap, if we faint not, and be not weary of well-doing. 
Glory, honour and peace (9) are the undoubted portion of every ſoul that 


worketh good. And bleſſed are they that do bis commandments, for they have © 


right to the tree of life, and ſhall —_ through the gates into thecity (7). 5 
* 1 2 | . 
(e) 1 Pet. ii. 15. ( Tim 4. f 
| (q) Rom. ii. 10. (r) Rev. xxil, 14. 
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But if on the contra ry, we fooliſhly ſatisſie ou the: with. an a e 
faith in Chriſt, a 4 knowledge and =o iy on of his religion, 
or 4 meerly external and partia begebe, 4 1 will be ſo far from 
Iitling us to the exceeding great and precious promiſe* of the Gol, pel, that 
they (at leaſt the three former) will much heighten our miſery in * | 
world come, and exceſſively aggravate our condemnation. _ 
Let us hear the concluſion of the whole matter : fear God, and lers his com- 
mandments (from, love to him and them) for this is the whele 
= (the Chriſtian) Mon : 5 5 a 
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[,1PENTUS in his Bibliotheca Realis Theologica ; Cave in his 
Hiſtoria Literaria Du Pin in his Nouvelle Bibliotheque ; Bray 
in his Bibliotheca Patochialis; Calumet in his Bibliotheca Sacra; Fabre» 
cius, De Bure, Walchius, and a great many others, have publiſhed ac- 
counts of the principal writers on Theological Subjects. I have no in- 
tention to emulate the labours of theſe learned Men; but as ſome of the 
Clergy have ability to purchaſe, and many of them inclination to uſe. a 
Theological Library, I thought it might be of advantage to the younger 
part of them, if I put down a few of the moſt approved Books in Divi- 
nity, which have come to my knowledge, My chief difficulty in form- 
ing this Catalogue, has been to make ir a ſhort one ; for the number of 
books explanatory of Scripture, which any perſon, who has a taſte for this 
kind of learning, would wiſh to be poſſeſſed of, not ſo much for the ſake 
of peruſing; as of conſulting them, is very great. Our Engliſh Writers 
alone on 2 Subjects, are exceeding numerous; the reader h 
wiſhes to ſee what the number was, above a century ago, may conſult a 
book publiſhed at London, 1668, 2d Ed. intitled—The Catalogue of our 
Engliſh Writers on the old and new Teſtament, either in whole or in 
part, whether Commentators, Elucidators, Annotators, Expolitors at 
large or in ſingle” Sermons.—It might 2 been expected that I ſhould 
have given a more ſcientific form to this Catalogue, and if I had been 
making a complete Bibliothecu Sacra, I would have done it; but in the 
few books which are here enumerated, I thought it as uſeful to arrange 
them according to their ſize, as to their f et 4 
I am ſenſible that I have omitted in this Catalogue the mention of 
. many books, which other men would have introduced into it ; but fo I 
ſhould have done, though 1 had made it twice as long as it is; and yet it 
is ſo copious, that, I believe, there are few ſubjects in divinity, on which 
the Student may not find ſufficient Information, hy conſulting ſome or 
other of the authors here enumerated. It is. probable too, that ſome 
may find fault with me for having introduced books which ＋ 
have omitted ; I mean; thoſe books, eſpecially, which maintain - nes 
oppoſite to the Articles of the Church of England. But I intreat them 
10 conſider, 3 not Members of the Church of Chrift, be- 
fore we were Members of the Church of England; and again and again 


2 


to reflect, whether v can promote the intereſts of the Church of Chri 
by ſtifling the Arguments of thoſe who think, that as the Church of 7 
ruſatem, Alexandria,” Antioch and Rome have erred, ſo alſo the Church of 
England hath erred, nat only 575 liviag' and manner of ceremonie: 
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422 3 Appendix. © | 8 
but alſo in matters of faith. If in this point they think amiſs, their ar- 
gumients will be overthrown and produce no effect; but if they think 
rightly, God grant that they may produce their proper effect the pre · 
valence of Goſpel Truth: and whether they think rightly or amiſs, can 
never be ſo a e as by encouraging them, on the moſt liberal 

I 


principles, to publiſh to the world the refult of their critical inquiries into 
the meaning of Scripture Language. 1 . 


* 


i CATALOGUE or BOOKS N DIVINITY. 


| ET Us Teſtamentum Hebraicum eum variis Lectionibus. Edi- 
dit Benj. Kennicot S. T. P. Oxonii, 1776-80, 2 vol. — The Au- 
thor of this Work certainly poſſeſſed the ,t of the diſtinguiſhed 

. writers of the laſt century: the great utility of this Collation of He- 
1 brew MSS. will beſt be known, when the preſent Engliſh, Tranſlation 
. of the old Teſtament ſhall be amended by Authority; an event which 
18 many good men anxiouſly expect. „ 
Biblia Hebraica cum Notis criticis et Verſione Latina ad Notas criticas 
facta; accedunt Libri Græci qui Deutero- Canonici vocantur in tres 
Claſſes diſtributi. Auctore Car. Fran. Houbigant, Lutetiæ Pariſiorum, 
= 1753, 4 vol.— The opinion of the Integrity of the common printed He- 
1 brew Text is ſhewn, in this Edition of the Bible, to be erroneous; 
Houbigant having, in this point, anticipated, in ſome meaſure, the la- 
13 bours of Kennicot. The Latin Verſion, from its conformity to the 
= Idiom of the Hebrew Language, is eſteemed inclegant ; but it may not 
on that account be lefs uſeful. ds ade ²˙· trot 2 
The Hebrew Concordance adapted to the Engliſh: Bible, diſpoſed after the 
Manner of Buxtorf, by John Taylor of Norwich, Lond. 1754,'2 vol.— 
; The firſt Concordances of the Holy Scriptures were compoſed in the 
Igth Century, and were of the Latin Vulgate. Concordances gave riſe 
to Lexicons and Dictionaries; and the learned author of this Concor- 
dance recommends it, as not merely ſerving to find places of Scripture, 
but as the beſt Hebrew Lexicon which is extant. Other Hebrew Con- 
cordances are, I hat by Marius de Cala ſio, Rome, 1621, 4 vol. A new 
edition of which was publiſhed by W. Romaine, Bond. 1747.— That 
by W. Robertſon, intitled, Theſaurus Lingue Santte frve Cuncordantiale 
Lexicon _Hebrev-Latinum-Biblicum, Lond. 1680 And that by Bux- 
torf, which Taylor made the ground - work of his own, and of which 


biſtop Barlow ſays, though it be leſs, yet whether it be not better 
4 than Calaſio's, dect judicent. 3 $f 5% | 1 


Vets Teſtamentum Grecum ex verſione LXX. Interpretum, en Anti- 
22 0 2 AZ | * 5 & P 
mo MS. Aexandrino, et Ope aliorum , e ac priſcorum 


Seriptorum, praſetum vero Hexaplaris Editionis emendatum 
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1 Catalighe, Ec. 15 


atque ſuppletum; ſumma cura edidit Joan. Ertieſtus Orabe 8. T. P. 


Oxonii, 1707, &c. 2 vol. An improved Edition of this Work was pub 


ed by Breitinger Tiguri Helvetiorum, 17 30, 4 vol. 4to: A collation 


of the MSS. of the Septuagint, as recommended by Dr. Qwen, would: 
certainly be very acceptable to the learned world; and I have no doubt 
in 2 that the Syndics of the Univerſity Preſs in Cambridge, 
would lend | 
 _ to publiſh'a' properly collated Edition of this ancient Verſion. 

Daniel ſecundum Septuaginta ex Tetraplis Origenis, nunc primum editus 
e ſingulari Chiſiano Codice annorum ſupra 800, Rome, 1772. The 

portion of the Chiſranus Codex, whieh is here publiſhed, is diitinguiſhed 
in the MS. itſelf by this note, Daniel Secundum LXX. deſcriptus 4/7 ab: 


Exemplari ejuſmodi Notationem babenie ** depromprus elt. Tetraplis eum ' 


a very liberal Aſſiſtance to any one, who would undertaks 


quibus eft recognitus.” In all the Editions of the Septuagiat, the Boe | 


of Daniel is thought to be printed from the Tranflation of Theodetion, or 
at leaſt not frgm the Sure Verſioh of the LXX, (ſee Dr. Owen's learged 
Inquiry into. the” preſent State of the Septuagint Verſion), but the Te- 
trapla of Origen contained the real pure Verſion of the LXX.; and it 
is this Verſiod of the Book of Daniel which the learned Author 
publiſhed, after it had been neglected for above 1 500 years,. 


. * 4 2 


Daniel ſecundum Ed. LXX. Interpretum ex Tetraplis deſumptum e 


- 
- 


Ambro. Doctor, Mediolani 1788.—The learned editor obſerves, that 
there are many errors in the Septuagint verſion of Datitel, Which was 
publiſhed a few years ago ex Codice Chiſiano, and in this Syriac verſion 
of the Sep:uagint tranſlation he thinks they are amended. If ever an 
Eneliſh tranſlation of the Septuagint verſion of Daniel, as contained in 


would be of great uſe to the tranſlator. 


giota ſnterpretum. Amſtel. 1718, 2 vol: Taylor, in ſpeaking 5 
Hebrew Concordance con. mends this Greek one as a very exact and 


tage in conjunction with his wm. oF I 
Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, complectentia Texts Originales Hebracum cum 
Pentateucho Samaritano, Chaldaicum, Grecum ; verſionumque antiqua- 
rum Samaritanæ, Grace LXX 11. Interpretum, Chaldaice, Syriac, Ara- 

bicæ, Athiopice, Perſicæ, Vulg. Lat. quicquid comparan poterat. 

Edidit Brianus Waltonus S. T. P. Lond. 1657, 6 vol. Other Polyglots 
of repute are, That publiſhed under the auſpices of Cardinal Ximenesat 


Antwerp, 1569, &c.$ vol. That which goes under the name of Ve- 
tablus, ar Heidelberg, 1568, 2 vol. and that by Mich. Je Jay at Paris, 


quent Polyglor 


thing of value that is contained in any of the reſt. The Prolegomena 
_ exraivg i; red Chronology, from the Creaticn of the world to the De- 3 
| _ D ' 
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codice Syro—Eſtranghelo Bibliothecz Ambroſiane Syriace edidit, Latine 
vertit, przfatione notiſque criticis illuſtravit Cajetanus. Bagatus Col. 


Cudice Chifians, ſhould be attempted, there is no queſtion that this work 


Abrahami Trommii Concordantiz Græcæ Verſionis vulgo dictæ Septua- - 


judicians Work, and points out the manner of uſing it to great adyan- - 
; | 


Alcala or Complutum in 1514, &c. 6 vol. That by Arias Montanus at 


1645, 10 vol. of which D- Bure, in his B:b/tagraphie Inſiruttive, fays, - . 
that Walton's was but a're-impreffion. The truth. is, that every ſubſe-⸗ 
was al improvement upon the preceding; and Walton's, 
as being the laſt, comprehends, together with various Additions, every _ 


preflxed o thisPolypglot will give much ioformation to the Reader, con- 


d4 my Os ſtruction . 
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A Catalogue of 


AruQtion of Jeruſalem by the Romans ; concerning the Monies, Weights, 
and Meaſures of the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans; concerning the Ge- 
| . the Holy Land; the deſcription of the Cityand Temple of Jeru- 
ſalem; the Origin of Languages; the Verſions and Editions of the Bible, &c. 
Lexicon Heptaglotton Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Samaritanum, 
AEthiopicum, Arabicum, er Perſicum, digeſtum et evulgatum, ab Ed- 
| vardo Caſtello, Lond. 1686, 2 vol.—Caſtel aſſiſted Walton in the pub- 

* Hcation of his Polyglot ; he ſoon afterwards compoſed this Lexicon as 
a neceſſary Supplement to that Work. He ſays of himſelf, Dies ile 
tanguam feſtus et otioſus viſus eſt, in quo tam Biblns Polyglottis quam 
Lexicis hiſce provebendzs ſexdecim aut octodecim horas dietim non inſudavi : 


- . 


and that for near twenty years together „ 
Humfredi Hodii de Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus, Verſionibus Græcis, 
et Latina Vulgata, Libri IV. viz. I. Contra Hiſtoriam LXX. Inter pre- 
tum Ariſtez nomine inſcriptam Diſſertatio, &c. H. De Verſione (quam 
vocant) LXX. Interpretum auctoribus veris, eamque conficiendi Tem- 
pore, Modo, et Ratione. III. Hiſtoria Scholaſtica Textuum Origina- 
" hum, Verſioniſque Græce LXX. dictæ, et Latinæ Vulgatz, &c. IV. 
De czteris Græcis Verſionibus, Origenis Hexaplis, &c. præmittitur 
Ariſteæ Hiſtoria Græcè et Latine. Oxon. 1705. 5 5 | 
Novum Teſtamentum Græcum, cum Lectionibus variantibus MSS. Ex- 
emplarium, Verſionum, Editionum, SS. Patrum et Scriptorum Eccle- 
ſiaſticorum; et in eaſdem notis. Accedunt Loca Scripture Parallela, 
aliaque exegetica. Præmittitur Diſſertatio de Libris N. T. et Canonis 
Conſtitutione, et 8. Textus N. Fcœderis ad noſtra uſque Tempora 
Hiſtoria, Studio et Labore Ioan. Milli S. T. P. Collectionem Mil- 
Hanam recenſuit, meliori ordine diſpoſuit, noviſque acceſſionibus locu- 
pletavit Ludolphus Kuſterus. Roterodami, 1710. The Edition of 
this Teſtament, publiſhed at Oxford in 4707, is preferable to this for 
the largeneſs of the Type; another Edition, with Kuſter's Additions, 
was publiſhed at Leipſic, 1723. 1 h 
Novum Teſtamentum Grecum Editionis receptz, cum Lectionibus va- 
riantibus Codicum MSS. Editionum aliarum, Verſionum, et Patrum, 
nec-non Commentario pleniore ex Scriptoribus veteribus Hebrzis, 
Gracis et Latinis Hiſtoriam et vim Verborum illuſtrante. Opera et 
Studio Joan. Jacob. Wetſteinii, Amſtel. 1751-2, 2 vol. The Au- 
thor, in the Prolegomena to this Work, treats of the Manuſcripts, Ver- 
ions, and moſt of the noted Editions of the Greek Teſtament which 
. were publiſhed before his own, which he reckons to have been 19 or 
20, beginning with that publiſhed at Complutum in 1514. Sunt 
autem Editiones principes N. T. (neglectis is editionibus, quæ prio- 
rem aliquam ft weda exprimunt) in univerſum viginti aut noven- 
decim.“ The Prolegomena' were publiſhed ſeparately in 1730, and 
again by Semler, Hale" Magdebriz, 1764; with ſome Additions a 
an Appendix concerning the ancient Latin Verſions. __ mY 
Novi Teſtamenti Jeſu Chriſti Græci, hoc. eſt Origioalis Linguæ Tu- 
meion, allis Concordantiæ, Opera Eraf. Schmidii, Lipſiæ, 1717. This 
Book was firſt publiſhed at Wittemberg in 1638, and it is looked upon 
| 0 LN Improvement of the Concordance of Henry Stephens, pub- 
Yiſhed in 1595. This Concordance may be of great ſervice in afbiting, 
the dender to Had out the true meaning of any word, which has _ 
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uſed more than once by the Writers of the new Teſtament; ſotʒ ba 
compariſon of the ſenſes in which it has been uſed in different places, 
he 2 be able to inveſtigate the ſenſe it beats in the place in 42 
ue . | b * | : » . 
n Evangelica, cui ſubjecta eſt Hiſtoria Chriſti ex quatuor Evan- 
geliis concinnata. Acceſſerunt tres Diſſertationes de annis Chrifti, 
de que Concordia et Auctoritate Evangeliorum, auctore Joan. Clerico. 
Amſtel. 1699. and in Engliſh in 4to. Lond. 1701. . 
An Harmony of the Goſpels, in which the Original Text is dif; after 
Le Clerc's general Manner, with ſuch varjous Readings at Foot of a 
the Page, as have received Wetſtein's Sanction in his folio. Edition of 
the Greek Teſtament. Obſervations are ſubjoiaed tending to ſettie 
the Time and Place of every Trauſaction, to eftabliſh. the Series of 
Facts, and to reconcile ſeeming Inconſiſtencies. By W. Newcome, 
D. D. Biſhop of Offory. Dublin, 1778. Many other Harmanies of 
the Goſpels have been publiſhed; but none preferable to this. 
Citici Sacri, ſive doctiſſimorum Virorum in SS. Biblia Annotationes et 
Tractatus. Lond. 1660, et Amſtel. 1698. Cornelius Bee, the Printer 
of this great Work, and who had a Patent for the Sale of it, thus inti - 
mates its Value to the Reader. Hic enim circiter libri nonaginta, 
iique integri, in novem coierunt; et libre plus minus guinguagene 
(nuper vix aut ne vix minoris hæc omnia coemiſſes) jam ad — 
rediguntur.” The preſent Price of this Work is not above tu, or 
three pounds. Amongſt the 90 Authors whoſe Annotations on the 4 
| whole or on different parts of the Bible are here printed intire, we * 
meet with the names of Munſter, Fagius, Vetablus, Caſtalio, Clarius, 
Druſius, Grotius, Eraſmus, Scaliger, Caſaubon, Capellus, Scultetus, K 
Pricæus, Kc. | | X + 
Synopſis Criticorum aliorumque S. Scripturz Interpretum. Opera Mar. 


Poli. Lond. 1669-74, 5 vol.—This Work is a kind of an Abridgmens _» 
of the preceding, inriched however with many additions. It certainly b. 
may be of great uſe io thoſe who have not the command of maxx 


Books; and it is now ſold for five · and- twenty or thirty ſhillings. Ie 
Vas reprinted at Utrecht in 1684; and ſince that time two other Edi- 
tions of it have been publiſhed in Germany: which ſhews, that, into 
whatever degree of neglect this Synopſis may have fallen amongſt our - 

ſelves, it is much eſteemed abroad. 8 | | 
Hugonis Grotii Opera omnia Theologica in tres Tomos (uſually bound 
in four Volumes) diviſa, ante quidem per partes nunc autem conjun- 
tim et accuratius Edita. Amſtel. 3679, 4 vol. Another Edition at 
Baſil, 1732.—Grotius was of the ſame with Epiſcopius, Whoſe 
Theological Inſtitutes he ſo greatly admired, that he is ſaid to have al- & 3 
ways carried them about with him, Calmet affirms, that Grotius = 
Opinions are very ambiguous as to the Article of Chriſt's Divinity, 8 
and the Doctrine of Original Sin; that his Preface and Explanation of 1 
the Canticles are ſcandalous; that he weakens or reduces almoſt io 
nothing the Prophecies relating to Jeſus Chriſt. Notwithſtanding this 
cenſure, Grotins is deſervedly eſteemed one of the beſt general Com- 7 
mentators on Scripture. Vitriaga ſays of him, Hugo Grotius e mois peer 
vlan uh ging, fed eruditienis et limali cætera fei 255 | 
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wick and Mr. Lowth, by R. Arnald, B. D. Lond. k 
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8 bi- pot irs & Tos Belgarim geg cenſendus. And i 1 
ſpect to his dogmara, it ought not, ſurely, to be'tonicluded, that an In- 


0 terpreter-denies a doctrine, becauſe he does not admit the uſual expoſi- x” 


tion of texts weakly adduced in its ſupport. Grotius' notions | con · 

; eerning the Pope's not being Antichriſt, and concerning Paul's ex- 

ation, of living till the General Judgment, are, in the Opinion of 
many ſenſible Proteſtants, far more err eous than any thing he has 
faid about the Canticles. 

Mofis Prophetz Libri quinque ex Tratflatione Joannis Clerici, cum 
ejuſſem Paraphraſi per petuu, Commentario Philologico, Diflertationi- 
bus Criticis Tabuliſque Chronologicis et Geographicis. | Ed. ada. au- 
ctior et emendatior. Amſtel. 1710. 

Veteris Teſtamenti Libri Hiſtorici ex Tranſlanone Joan. Cleriei, cum 
ejuſdem Commentario Philologico, Diſſertationibus Criticis et Tabulis 
Chronologicis. Amſtel. 1708. 

Veteris Teſtamenti Libri Hagiographi ex Tranſlatione Joan. Clerici, 
cum ejuſdem Commentario Philologico in omnes memoratos Libros | 
et Paraphraſi in Jobum ac Pſalmos. Amſtel. 17317 

Veteris Teſtamenti Prophetæ ab Eſaia ad Malachiam uſque, * Tranſla- 
tione J. Clerici, cum ejuſdem Commentario Phlilologico et Paraphraſi 
in Eſaiam; Jeremiam, ejus Lamentationes et Abdiam. Amſtel. 731. 
Thus we have the Tranſlation of all the Books of the old Teſtament, 
and à Paraphraſe and Notes on the greateſt part of them, by one of the 
moſt learned and judicious Critics iy this Century. The Diſſerta- 
tions contained in this work are, 1. De Lingua Hebraica. 2. De 

optimo genere Interpretum 8. e 3. De Scriptore Penta- 

- teuchi- Moſe, ejuſque in ſcribendo conſilio- 4. De Sodomæ finitima- 

- rumque Urbium ſubverſione. 5. De Statua Salina. 6. De Maris 

Idumæi trajectione. 7. A Tranſlation into Latin of the three firſt 

| , Chapters of Selden's Hiſtory of Tythes. 8. De Scriptoribus Libro- 
rum Hiſtoricorum veteris Teſtamenti. 9. De LXXII. Virorum in 
Republica Populi Hebræi Synedrio. 10. De Lepra Moſaica. 11. 4 
"Tranſlation into Latin of, Smith's Diſcourſe on Prophecy. 12. De 
Poeſi Hebizorum. 

Novum Teſtamentum Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti, er Verfivne Wolgres, 

cum Paraphraſi et Adnotationibus Henrici Hammondi ex Anglica Lin- 
gua in Latinam tranſtulit, ſuiſque Animadverſionibus illuſtravit, caſti. 
Zavit, auxit Joan. Clericus. Ed. ada. Francofort. 1714, 2 vol. All 
theſe Works of Le Clere may be met with uniformly bound, under the 
Title of, Clericus in vetus et novum Teſtamentum, 6 vol. a 

A Commentary on all the Books of the old Teſtament, excepting the | 
Prophets, by Biſhop Patrick, in 3 vol. 1679-94, 4th. band ond. | 

Wo 5 

A ren upon the larger and leſſer Prophets, being a Continbn- 
tion of Biſhop Patrick, by W. Lowth, D. D. 3d. Ed. Lond. 1730 

A critical Commentary upon che Book bf the Wiſdom of Solomon, up- 
on Ecelefiaſticus, Tobit, Judith, Baruch, the Hiſtory of Suſannah, and 
Bel and the Dragon, to which are added, two Diſſertations on the 


Books of the Maccabees and Eſdras, being a Continuation of Bp. Pa- 
74452. * 
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five Volumes contain the beſt Commentary on the old-Teſtanient ane 

the Apocrypha, which we have in the Engliſh Language 
The Theological Works of the learned Dr, Pocock, ſometime Profeſſor 

of the Hebrew and Arabic Tongues in the Univerſity. of Oxford, and 

Canon of Chriſt Church, containing his Porta Moſis and ; Engliſh 

Commentary on. Hoſea, Joel, Micah, and Malachi. - To which is pre- 
fixed, an Account of his Life and writings, never before printed. 

with the addition of a new general Index to the Commentary, by Leo. 


* 


Twells: Lond. 1740, 2 vol. . „ apps i | 
The Works of the reverend and learned John Lightfoot, D. D. late 
Maſter of Catharine Hall ia Cambridge, and Prebend of Ely. Reviſed 
and corrected by George Bright, D. D. Lond. 1684, 2 vol. Another 
Edition of this Work with a Latin Tranſlation of what Dr. Lightfoot 
had written in Engliſh, and ſome Additions, was publiſhed at Rotter- 
dam in 1686. „ „/ 
A Collection of Polemical Diſcourſes, by Jeremy Taylor, D. D. late 
Lord Biſhop of Down and Connor. 3d Ed. Lond. 1674. The Tract 
intitled, The Liberty of Propheſying; in which the Author conteads, 
that none ought to be excluded from Chriſtian Communion who be- 
lieve the Apoſtles Creed, is eſteemed the moſt valuable in the Collec- 
tion. It was publiſhed in 4to. 1647. e e 
Commentarius in Librum Prophetiarum | Jeſaiz, quo fondba Orationis 
ejus ſedulo inveſtigatur; in veras viſorum interpretandorum Hypothe- 
ſes inquiritur, et ex iiſdem facta inter pretatio antiquz Hiſtoriz monu- 
mentis confirmatur atque illuſtratur, cum Prolegomenis, cura et ſtudio 
Campegii Vitringa. Ed. nova Leovardiz 1724, 2 vol. 
A Paraphraſe and Commentary on the new Teſtament, by Dan. Whitby. 
5th. Ed. Lond. 1727, 2 vol. Whitby fays in his preface, that he 
found ſo many things ſaid by Le Clerc, in his Animagverſions on Ham- 
mond, in favour of the Arians, that he protracted the publication of 
his Work till he had prepared an Antidote for them. It is but Juſtice 
to him to obſerve, that he lived to change his Sentiments upon this 
fubject, as may be ſeen in a Tra, called 'Whizby's Laſt Thoughts. 
Heory's Expoſition of the old and new Teſtament, in 6 vol. fol. iſt 
Ed. 1706. laſt in 1772; and Burkit's Expoſition of the new Teſta- 
ment, laſt Ed. in 1779, are works of great merit; but it 1 was to 
meation any other Commentator on the whole Bible, it ſhould be 
Calmet, whoſe work, intitled, La Sainte Bible en Latin et en'Frangais, *Y 
avec un Commentaire littEral et critique ; which was publiſhed at 
Paris in g vol. fol. 1724, and before that in 26 vol. 4to. | This is a 
very excellent Work, containing, beſides the Commentary, mauy 
learned Diſſertations on various Subjects. A Collection of the Diſſer- 1 
: 2 with many Corrections and Additions was publiſhed in 1720, 
in 3 vol. 4x0. | 1 75 
Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum quos Unitarios vocant, inſtructa omni- 
bus Operibus Fauſti Socini Senenſis, Nobiliſſimi Itali; Joan. Crellii, 
Franci;; Jonæ Slichtingii a, Bucowierz, Equitis Poloni, exegeticis z et 
Joan. Ludovici , Wolzogenii Baronis Auſtriaci, que omnia fimbl 
juncta totius novi Teſtamenti explicationem complectuntur. Irenopoli _ 
poſt annum Dini 1656, 8 vol. and with the works of Praicovips 
$6352 4 KR +) - ... 
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1 Catalogue of- 
and Brennius, © vol. Piget quidem horum Commentarios Chriſtia« 
norum inter adnumerare, multo. magis in Bibliothecam Chriſtianam 
reponere; quos utinam in #ternis ſepultos tenebris manere concede- 
retur, ſays Dr. Bray. On the other hand, there is, ſays Dr. Harwood 
in his Eſſay on the Socinian Scheme, hardly a u Criticiſm in all 
dur modern Expoſitors, Mr. Locke, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Benſon, Dr. Tay- 
lor, Meſſrs. Pearce and Hallet, Dr. Sykes, but what is to be found in 
. the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum.” Dr. Harwood is not ſingular 
in this opiniqn; and if it be a true one, theſe books may be conſulted 
- with advantage by thoſe who do not: dopt the particular Tenets of 
| | Socinus and the Unitarians, as well as by thoſe who do. It does not 
=_ become us as Proteſtants to proſeribe the uſe of any book, merely be- 
= - cauſe it queſtions the validity of doctrines which we think true; that 
| is the narrow and illiberal policy of thoſe, who are buſied in buttreſſing 
up rotten fabrics of hypocriſy and ſuperſtition, by Imprimaturs and ex- 
Purgatory Indexes. The reader will meet with a liſt of various au- 
| tors who oppoſed the doctrines of Socinus, in Biſhop Barlow's Di- 
=. rections for the Choice of Books in the Study of Divinity. 
| T hefaurus Theologico-Philologicus, five Sylloge Diſſertationum elegan- 


| 
= 


F , 5 - Horum ad ſelectiora et illuſtriora veteris et novi Teſtamenti loca a 
| Theologis Proteſtantibus in Germania ſepatatim diverſis temporibus 
1 conſcriptarum. Amſtel. 1701, 2 vol. y | | 


Theſaurus Novus Theologico-Philologicus, five Sylloge Diſſertationum 
exegeticarum, ad ſelectiora atque inſigniora veteris et novi Teſtamenti 
loca a Theologis Proteſtantibus maximam partem in Germania diver- 
ſis temporibys ſeparatim editarum. Lugduni Batavorum. 1732, 2 vol, 
Theſe four volumes may be eafily met with ; I have a ſuſpicion that 
two other volumes have been publiſhed ſince 1732, but I have never 
ſeen them. In moſt of theſe diſſertations which 1 have read, there is 
more oſtentation of learning than inſtructive criticiſm. They are ufe- 
ful however to be conſulted. | | | 
Dictionnaire Hiſtorique, Critique, Chronologique, Geographique et Lite- 
ral dela Bible, par Auguſtin Calmet. a Paris, 1730, 4 vol. A tranſ- 
lation of this truly valuable work, with occaſional remarks, was pub- * 
liſhed in 3 vol. in Lond. 1732. At the end of this work there is a 
Bibliotheca Sacre, or an account of the moſt celebrated writers on the 
' Scriptures. I wiſh that ſome perſon, who has leifure and ability for 
the undertaking, would publiſh this Bibliotheca, with the Addition, 
under the proper heads, .of ſuch books of Merit on Theological Sub- 
jects, as have appeared ſince the year 1730. Our Reviews, the Journal 
= des Savant, the Acta Eruditerum, and other periodical works, would 
= - greatly affiſt him, not only in finding out the books which have been 
= - publiſhed, but in forming, in moſt caſes, a tolerable judgment of their 


Books in Divini 
. bundred and four uſeful and 3 Maps and Sculptures, en- 
raed by the. beſt Hands, from original Paintings, by the Rev. Tho. 
tackhouſe, A. M. Lond. 1752. The firſt Edition of this Book was 
publiſhed in 1742+ It 3s ſtill eſteemed a very uſeful work, and ſold at 
$99 price. The Author publiſhed a Body of Dey and other 
orks. 
An Hiſtorical Didticnary. of all Religions, from the Creation 'of he 
World to the preſent Time, by J. Broughton, A. M. Lond. 1756, 2 
vol. The Germans have thought ſo well of this Work 25 10 traullate 
it into their own Language. 
The Religious Ceremonies, and Cuſtoms of ha ſeveral Natibak of the 
known. World ; repreſented in an hundred Copper-plates, deſigned by 
the famous Picart, together with hiſtorical Explanations aud ſeveral 
curious Diſſertations, written originally in French, and now publiſhed 
in Engliſn, with very conſiderable Amendments and. ' Additions, in 6 
vol. Lond. 1731. If ever another Edition of this curious Work ſhould 
| be; attempted, the Religion of the Inhabitants of the newly diſcovered 
Parts of the Globe, will make an important Article in it. Some fu- 
ture Bochart or Hryant will then add another Argument in Favour of 
revealed Religion, by tracing the Origin of the Anden, of Neu 
Zealand and Otaheite to the common Stock Nb. 
Theſaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum, complectens ſelectiſſima Clariſimo- 
rum virorum Opuſcula, in quibus veterum Hebræorum Mores, 
Inſtituta, Ritus ſacri et civiles, -Hlluſtrantor : Opus ad illuſtrationem 


urriuſque Teſtamenti, et ad Philologiam ſacram et profanam utiliſſi- 


mum maximeque neceſſarĩium, auctore Blaſio Ugolino. Venetiis, 
1744-69, 34 vol. Many other Books treating of Jewiſh Antiquities 
have been publiſhed; but thoſe who have a taſte for ſuch ſort of read- 
ing will ay thfs iner more uſeful to them than any other 
t ki 3 
Fo Bocharti Opera omdia; hoc eſt Phaleg, Chatman, ſeu Geo- 
graphia Sacra; et Hierozoicon, ſive de Animalibus Sacre Scripture, 
et Diſſertationes variæ. Edit. nova, auctoris cura Joan. Lenſden et 
Petri Villemandz. Lugd. Bata. 1112, 3 vol. Phyſica Sacra, or the 
Natural Hiſtory of the Bibie, adorned 15 h 750 Plates, was publiſhed 


at Auſburg in Germany in 1731, 4 vol. fol. by T. T. Scheuchzer, and 


it was tranſlated into French in 1732, d vol. fol. This'is a magnifi- 
cent work, in which the author has made much uſe of Bochart's Hie- 
|  rozoicon. 
Diſcours Hiftoriques, Critiques, Theologiques, et Moraus,: ſur les Eve-. 
nemens les plus memorables du vieux et du nouveaux Teſtament, par 
Mr. Saurio, &c. avec des Figures ſur les Deſſeins de Hoet, Houbra- 
ken, Picart. A la Haye, 1735-9, 6 vol. Mr. Vander Marck formed 
a deſign of repreſenting on copper - plates, the moſt memorable events 
of ſacred Hiſtory, and he engaged Mr. Saurin to write an explanation 
of the plates; this gave riſe to the diſcourſes here publiſned. 
De legibus Hebrzorum Rituakbus et earum ratlonibus Libri quatuor, 
auctore Joan. Spencero 8. T. D. Edidit L. Chappelow; Cant. 1727, 
2 val. In this work the learned author contends, that God introduced 
= | into 

| . | | | 
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 -- Into the jewiſh Ceremonial a great many Egyptian Rites, and accom - 
madated them to the Prejudices of the Iſraelites, who had lived many | 
years in Egypt. This Notion has been oppoſed and defended'by va- 
rious authors; the reader will find it ſhortly and ably refuted in a 
- Treatiſe by Dr. Woodward, intitled, a Diſcourſe on the Worſhip of 
Me ancient Egyptians, communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by 
Dr. Lort in 1775. „„ he, ho 
\ _Flavii Joſephi Opera omnia, Gr. et Lat. cam Notis Hudſoni, Præfatione 
et Commentariis Havercampit. Amſtel. 1716, 2 vol. This work has 
deen tranſlated into Engliſh by different Authors, particularly by 
Whiſton in 1737. e een, e AG 8 
Hiſtoriæ Eecleſiaſticæ Seriptores Græci, nempe Euſebius, Socrates, So- 
omen, Theodoretus, &c. Gr. et Lat, cum Notis variorum. Cantab. 
1720, 3 vol. 5 . e wa | 
88. Patrum qui temporibus Apoſtolicis floruerunt Barnabæ, Clementis, 
Hermæ, Tgnatii, Polycarpi opera edita et inedita vera et ſuppoſititia, 
vn cum Clementis, Ignatii, Polycarpi Actis atque Martyriis Opera 
Cotelerii; accefſerunt in hac nova editione note integrz alidrum vi- 
rorum doctorum qui in ſingulos Patres memoratos ſeripſerunt, et quo- 
rum nomina in præfatione habentur ; item Gulielmi Beveregii Codex 
Canonum Primitive Eccleſiz vindicatus; Jacobi Uſſerii Diſſertatio- 
nes Ignatianz, et Joan. Pearſonii Vindiciæ Epiſtolarum 8. Ignatii, re- 
cenſuiĩt et notulas aliquot adſperſit Joan. Clericus. Antwerpiz, 1698, 
2 vol, Another Ed, at Amſter, 1724. There is a celebrated work, 
- Intitled, Bibliotheca maxima veterum Patrum; 27 volumes of which 
were publiſhed at Lyons, 1699; an Index to the work at Genoa in 
1507; and an Apparatus to it at Paris, 1715, 2 vol. making in the 
whole 30 volumes in folio, hd ee maintains many 
doctrines for which there is no foundation, except the writings of 
the Fathers; the Reformed Churches acknowledge the Bible to be Me 
fle rule of their faith; and hence, amongſt them, the Fathers are not 
Jo highly eſteemed as by the Church of Rome; eſpecially ſince the 
publication of Daz/le's Book De uſu Patrum, and of Whithy's and Mid. 
- dleton's Sentiments on that Subject. And, indeed, the Members of 
the Church of Rome itſelf, when not engaged in diſpute with Hereticks, 
peak flightingly enough of the Fathers; for one of them, as queted 
- by Biſhop Barlow, tells us, that if every thing was left out of the Fa- 
- thers' which we now believe not, bona pars Scriptorum et Patrum pe- 
rirct.” As interpreters of Scripture they are far inferior to the Mo- 
derns, but they ma; be afcful examples to us in Piety and Zea). offi 
good Editions of the works of Clement of Alexandria, of Irenzys$, Cy- 
\ prian, Juſtin, Jerome, Chryſoſtom, 8c. &c. may be frequently pur- 
cC6.hhaſed at aJow price. He who can afford the expence will purchaſe 
=_ the beſt editions of all books; but thoſe who cannot do that, ſhould 
14 not negle& the opportunity of furniſhing themſelves with inferior edi- 
= tions :. very 1/eful libraries, in all ſciences; may by this kind of atten- 


- 


tion be eaſily procured. | 3 
= Theſaurus Eecleſiaſticus ex Patribus Grzcis, ordine Alphabetico exhibens 
= quæcunque Phraſes, Ritus, Dogmata, Tareſes, et hujuſmodi alia 


| Books, in Divinity. 


| tpetant, opera J. Caſp. Suiceri. Amſtel... 1612, 2 vol. Another B4. 


at e in 1728. The beſt in 1746 at Utrecht. 
The Works of the learned Joſ. Bingham, A. M. containing the Origines 


Eccleſiaſticæ, or Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church. A Scholaſtical 


Hiſtory of L. ay Baptiſm. The French Churches“ Apology for the 


Church of England. A Diſcourſe concerning . Mercy of God 0 
peuiteut Sinners. Lond. 1726, 2 vol. 
A new Hiſtory. of Eccleſiaſtical Writers: containi 2 Carloans. and: an 


| Abridgment. of their Works, and a Judgment of their Style and Doc- ; 


trine; alſo a compendious Hiftory of the Councils and all Affairs 


5 tranſacted in the Church, from the Birth of Chriſt to the Fear a. c 
a 


written in French by L. E. du Pin. Lond. 1696-1703, 6 


Pin was a laborious, and, for. a. Catholic, a liberal Writer; this work 


is full of erudition, and may be bought for a trifle. 
Scriptorum Eccleſiaſticorum Hiſtoria . pj a Chriſto; Nato, aſqae ad: 


Sæculum XIV. facili. methodo digeſt 8 5 de Vita eorum et Rebus 


geſtis, de Secta, Dogmatibus, Hege tylo; de Scriptis Genuigis, 
| Dubiis, Suppelititiis, Ineditis, Deperditis, Fragmentis, de variis Ope- 
rum Editionibus agitur., Aecedunt Seriptores Gentiles Chriſtiane: 
Religionis oppugnatores, et cujuſeis Sæculi Breviarium. Iuſeruntur 
ſuis locis veterum aliquot Opuſcula et Fragmenta tum Græca tum 
Latina hactenus inedita. Præmiſſa denique Prolegomena, quĩbus 
_ plurima ad Aatiquitatis Eccleſiaſticæ ſtudium ſpectantia traduntur 
opus Indicibus neceſſarlis inſtructum. Auctore Gulielmo Cave I. T. P. 
accedit ab alia manu Appendix ab ineunte Szculo XIV. ad annum 


1517. Lond. 1688, et pars altera 1698. This work is ſo well de- 
ſcribed in the title, that the reader will fully apprehend its uſe, and of 


great uſe I conceive it to be; for it, has been wiſely ſaid, Scire ubi ali- 

id poſſes invenire magna bars eruditionis gi. It opens with an account 
of the Leiter to Agbarus, which Cave ſußpeſes - our Saviour to bave 
written; and it ends with an account of the Writings of Martin Lu- 
ther. A new edition Nos e at Geneva, 1720, and another at 
Oxford, 1740. A kind Supplement to this and other works of the 


| ſame*kind,*was publiſhed at Leipſic in 1722, under the following title: 


| Caſimiri Oudini Commentarius de Scriptoribus Eccleſiz antiquis ilio- 
rumque Scriptis, tam impreſſis quam Mafuſcriptis adhuc extantibus in 
celebrioribus Europæ Bibliothecis, a Bellarmino Poſſev ino, 43 
Labbeo, Gulielmo Caveo, Ludovico Ellia de Pin, et aliis omiſſis ad 
annum 1460, vel ad artem Typographicam inventam; cum - multis 
Diſſertationibus, in quibus inſignium kccleſiæ auctorum Opuſcula, at- 
que alia Argumenta notabiliora, accurate et prolixe. examinantur, tribus 
Voluminibus cum Indicibus neceſſariis. 
M, Simonis E piſcopii SS. 2 * in Academia Leydend quondam 
1 profeſſoris opera Theologica. Ed. ada, Lond. 1078. Another vol. 
fol. of the Works of iſcoplos was publiſhed. in 16656. Le Clerc 
bas obſerved, that Hammond in his Annotations on the new Teſta- 
ment borrowed largely from Grotius and Epiſcopius, and Tillotſon has 
been called a Diſciple of the latter. Epiſcopius acknowledges Unſti- 
tut. Theol. I. iv, cap. 34.) that Jeſus Chriſt is called i in Scripture the 
bon oF God, pot n 0 the ee either of * miraculous . 
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on a fffih account, which, in his opinion, clearly implies his Pre. exiſ. 


tue; yer he contends that it is not neceſſary. to Salvation, either td 


Row or believe this fifth mode of Filiation; becauſe it is not any where 
_- fait in Scripture to be neceſſary to be either known or believed; be- 
' cauſe we may have faith in and pay obedience to Chriſt without know- 

25 or believing it; becavfe for the three firſt centuries the Chriſtian 
Church did not eſteem a profeſſion of belief in this mode to be neceſ- 
- fary to Salvation. Bp. Bull attacked with great learning this third 
reaſon of Epiſcopins; Le Clerc defended him as to a particular point 
(io his Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtica, p. 636.), and has himſelf been animad- 
verted on, with reſpect to this point, by Thirlby in his Notes on Fuf- 
- din's Dialogue with Trypho; to fay nothing of thoſe, on either ſide, 

who have been recently engaged in a ſimilar eme e 15 3 
Stephani Curcellæi Opera Theologica, quorum pars præcipua Iuſtitutio 


z cute Divine; we are indebted to him for the edition of the works of 
Epiſcopius; his own were publiſhed after his death by Limborch. 
Phnippi a Limborch Theologia Chriſtiana ; accedit Relatio Hiſtorica de 
origine et progreſſu Controverſiarum in Fœderato Belgio. Amſtel. 
1715, and at the Hague in 1736. This is an excellent ſyſtem of 
- Theology, yet the Author of it ingenuouſſy preferred Mr. Locke's lit- 
te Trakt of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, to this and all other 
Syſtems. Syxſiema Theologiæ me ſcripſiſſe noſti non tamen eo in pretio 
apud me ſunt Syſlemata, ut non hunc exiguum traftatum (Reaſonableneſs 
ef Chriftianity) multis Syſtematibus praferam ; imo plus vere Theobg ie 
ex illo quam ex operoſts multorum Syſlematibus 92 me ingenue profiteor. 

Limb. Let. to Locke, After the works of theſe 
- which, but for fear of ſwelling the Catalogue, I would have added 


m, or of his Mediation, or of his Refurreftion, or of his 2 Ae. but 


Keligionis Chriſtianæ. Amſtel. 167 5. Curcellæus was a liberal and 


three foreigners, (to 


thoſe of Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Zuinglius, &c.) I will mention 


a few of the moſt emident of our Engliſh Divines; and he who will 
take the trouble of comparing their ſentiments with thoſe of the three 
foreign ones juſt mentioned, on any intricate point of Divinity, will 
certainly (whether they agree or diſagree in ſentiment) be qualified to 
form a rational judgment on the ſubjet. _ e 
The Works of the pious and profoundly learned Joſeph Mede. Lond. 
1664, und again in 1677. Modern expoſitors of the prophecies, con- 
tained in the Revelation and in the book of Daniel, have very properly 


what he has ſaid in this work  conceroing Goſpel Demoniacs being 
Lunatics, properly excited the attention of the learned to that queſtion, 
which has been very ably argued, on both ſides, ſince his time. 


2 


availed themſelves of the lights held out to them by this great divine: 


The Works of W. Chillingworth, M. A. of the Univerſity of Oxford, 


containing his Book, intitled, The Rel 
to Salvation ; together with his nine 
King, or upon eminent Occaſions ; his Letter to Mr. Lewgar concern- 
ing the Church of Rome's being the Guide of Faith and Judge of 
Controverſies, his nine additional Diſcourſes, and his Anſwer to ſome 


Paſſages in Ruſhworth's Dialogues concerning Tradition, Lond. 


2740. The 1oth Ed. with his Life by Birch in 1742. 


An Expoſition of the Creed by Bp. Pearſon, 32th Ed. Lond. De 


= of Proteſtants a ſafe Way 
ermons, preached before the - 


* Books: ** 1 7 ity. 


"Tha Works of the learned Iſaac Barrow, D. D. best ai his E6gkih 


Worles) in three Volumes, publiſhed by his Grace Dr. John Tillotbn, 5 


late Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Lond. 1741. 

The Works of the moſt reverend Dr. John Tillotſon, Lord Archbiſhop 

of Canterbury , with the Life of the Author. Dy'Tho. Birch, A. 

3 wol. a 1 1752. pi 

The Works of that eminent and web learned Prelate Dr. Kd. Stilling- 
fleet, late Bp: of Worceſter, er with his Life and Character, 


6 vol. Lond. 1710. When I —— a young man, I had formed a mean 


opinion of the reaſoning faculties of Bp. Stillingfleet, from reading 
Mr. Locke's Letter and two Replies to him; but a better · acquaint- 
ance with the Biſhop's works has convinced me that my opinion was 
ill-founded. Though no match for Mr. Locke in ſtrength and acute- 
neſcs of argument, yet his Origines Sacre, and other works, ſhew him to 


have been not merely a ſearcher into Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities, but "If 


ſound Divine and a good Reaſoner. 
Georgii Bulli Opera omnia, quibus duo præcipui Catholicz fidei Articuli, 


de Trinitate et Juſtificatione, orthodoxe, perſpicue, ac ſolide expla- 


nantur, illuſtrantur, confirmantur, nunc demum in unum volumen 


cCollecta, ac multo correctiùs quam ante una cum 1 indici- 
bus edita. Quibus jam acceſlit ejuſdem Tractatus, hactenus ineditus, 


die Primitiva et Apoſtolica Traditione Dogmatis de Jeſu Chriſti Divi- 


nitate, contra Danielem Zuicherum ejuſque nuperos in Anglia Secta- 


tores. Subnexa inſuper pluribus ſingulorum librorum Capitibus or b 
atio 


lixa quandoque Annotata Joannis Erneſti Grabe, cujus etiam pre 
uic volumini eſt præmiſſa. Lond. 1703. This work of Bp. Bull is 
eſteemed by the learned, as one of the main pillars of what is called 
Orthodoxy: it was tranſlated into 5 — 1 have never ſeen 
the tranſlation, by Francis Holland, A 
The Works of John Locke, Ela. 3 vol. Lok 1759. A later Ed. in 
4 vol. Ato. in 1777. 
The Works of Bat. Clarke, D. D. late Rector of St. Jaines with his 
Life by Bp. Hoadley. Lond. 1738, "4 vol. 
ö In E. of Benjamin Hoadley, Bp. of Wiechoſters | Lond. 17735 
| One knows not where to ſtop in this enumeration of — 
5 ; Hall, Jackſon, Beveridge, Scott, Fleetwood, Blac 
Fiddes, Leſlie, &c: &c. all _ attention, and their works ought to 
find a place in every complete Theological Libra 
A Defence of Ny and Revealed Reigen, — a Collection of the 
Sermons preached at the Lecture founded by the Hon. Robert Boyle 
(̃trom the year 1691 tothe year 1732), withthe Additions and Amend- 
25 con of the ſeveral Authors, and generalindexes, in 3 vol. Lond. 1739. 
Many of theſe Sermons have been publiſhed in ſeparate volumes, and 
there i is an Abridgment of the whole. If all other Defences of Reli- 
gion were loſt,” there is ſolid Reaſoning enough (if properly weighed) 
in theſe three volumes to remove the Scruples of moſt Unbelievers. 
A Preſervative againſt Popery, in ſeveral ſelect Diſcourſes upon the prin- 
on Heads oX Controverſy between Proteſtants and Papiſts, written 
ubliſhed by the moſt — Divines of the Chur &h vf England, 
| che y in the 1 9 e n 88 8 2 82 * 
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| Thterpoliitis, 22 3 for, 2 he may carry his 


with the various Fortunes 


: | ſhops, inferior ulars, und Lay. 


|" Nob. ris pikbliſied ſoon after. We are indebted t6 Bp. Gibſon fab 


this Collection, if not for that alſo of the Sermons at Boyle's Lectures. 
Both theſe works may be very uſeful to young divines, in ſuggeſting 
to them much ſolid matter for their compoſitions fot the pulpit: $1 
s Thevlogict variis temporibus in Academia Sedanenk editæ, et ad 
diſputandum propoſitæ, auctore Ludovico Le * Lond. 1683. 
This work may very properly accompany the „ as It 4s 
ten with great learming and candour, upon — pal ſubjects of 
Controverſy between the Roman and the Reformed Churches. 


Petri Danielis Huetii Demonſtratio Evangeliea. Ed. ztia. Paris, 1 


This is a methodical work, replete with eraditioh. A valuable | 

of it is that in which the author endeavours to prove, Mythologiam 2 
ricorum omnem tx codicibus Sacrir, ſucrifque Mori rx res Rs 
8 £00 far, 
of Mofes tepteſenting, un & en eel. Rat the Gods of 
the Heathens, yet the deduQion of Heathen Mythology from — | 
Hiſtory i a ſtreng proof of the truth of the latter. ; 


| Þeolefiaſtical Pohty, by Rich. Hooker. Lond. 1705. 
An Expoſition of the 39 Articles, by Bp. Burnet. - 
A Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer, by W. Nichols D. n. 


2d Ed. Lond. 1712. 


The Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Church of England, by Gilbert 


Burnet, 3 vol. Lond. 1679-81; and again in 1715. The author pub- 
liſhed an Abri of this work in one vol. 8vo. in 1682. The 
work itſelf was fo well eſteemed, that, after the publication of the firſt 
part, both houſes of Parliament voted thanks to the author, and ex- 

_ preſſed their wiſhes that he would continue it. 

An Eccleſiaſtical 4 xs to Great Britain, chief W Engtand „from the 
firſt Planting of Chriſtianity tothe End of che of King Charles 
the Second, with a brief Account of the Aﬀairs of eligion in Ireland, 
collected from the beſt ancient Hiſtorians, Councits, and Rocords, by 
Jeremy Collier, M. A. Lond. 1508-14. 


Annals of the Reformation and Eſtabiihment of Religion, and other 


various Occurrences in the Church of England, ohn Strype 
M. A. ing vol. Pond. 15 72531. There is prefixed * ſecond vo- 
time, a kind of teſtimonial of Mr. s Ability for writing an Ec- 
-clefiaſtical Hiſtory of the Church of England, at and after the firſt 


Reformation, and a recommendation of his Won ſigned by above 


Biſh 


The Church Hi ory of England, from the year 1396 to he year 1688, 


ohiefly with reſpect to the Catholics, being a complete Aceountof the 
Divorce, Supremacy,Diffsturion of Monuſteries, — froſt Atremprs for 


2 Reformation der Kin — VIII. the unfettled State of the 


Reformation under Ed. Interruption it met wich from Queen 
Mary; with oe pa Hand pur to it by Queen Dlizabeth. Together 
f the 'Cartcolic Cauſe the 0 4 
* King James I. King Charles I. King Chartes II. Kin 
articularly the _ go the moſt eminent — 5 Cardinals we 


themſelves by threir 
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of thoſe that ſuffered either on the Scare of Religion, of the rea} or 
fictitious Plots againſt the Government; with the Faundations of all 
the Engliſh Colleges and Monaſteries abroad. The Whole fupported 
by original Papers and Letters, many whereaf were neyer before made 
public. To which is prefixed, a general Hiſtory of -Ecclefiaſtical 
Affairs under the Britiſh, Saxon, and Norman Periads. 3 vol. Bruſ- 
ſels, 1737. The Author's Name is not mentioned. _ 
he Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England to the eighteenth Century, 
Ferd. Warner, D. D. Lond. 1756. Other Eecleſiaſtiral Hiſtorians 
our own Country are Bede, Fox, Fuller, Uſher, Parker, &c. &. 


Codex Juris Eceleſiaſtici Anglicani, or the Statutes, Conſtitutions, Canons, 
Rubricks, and Articles of the Church of England, methodically digefted 


under their proper Heads, with a Commentary hiſtorical and judicial. - 
Before it is an introductory Diſcourſe concerning the preſent Stateof the 
Power and Diſcipline and Laws of the Church of England, and after it 
an Appendix of Inſtruments ancient and modern, hy Ed.Gibfon, Biſhop 
of London, 2d Ed. reviſed and correQed, with large Additiqns by the 
Author. Oxford, 1561, 2vol. This is by much the moſt valuable work 
we have on this ſubject; it may be proper, however, to read along with 
it a pamphlet, ſaid to have been written by Judge Foſter, intitled, An 
Examination of the Scheme of Church Power, laid down in the 
Codex Juris Eceleſiaſtici Anglicani. Lond. 1736, 3d Ed. © 


rden, five Pandectæ Canonum SS. Apoſtolorum et Conciliorum ab 


Eccleſia Græea receptorum, &c. per Gul. Beyeregium. Oxon, 1672, 
2 vol. Bp. Barlow ſays, that this work is of great uſe for a compre- 
henſive Knowledge of Ecclefiaſtieal Antiquity, If any one ſhould with 
to have a collection of Gorncils in his library, he will find an enumera- 
tion of the principal writers on that ſubject in Bp..Barlow's Directions, 
&c. in Fabricus B. G. and in Bray's Bibl. Par. I have added the three 
following Works; for though they do not treat ſolely of Divinity," yet 
they will be very ſerviceable to a ſtudent in that ſcience. . 


Oeuvres diverſes de Mr. Bayle, Profeſſeur en Philoſophie et enHiſtoire a 


Rotterdam. Contenant tout ce que cet Auteur a publie ſur des Matieres de 
Theologie, de Philoſophie, de Critique, d' Hiſtoire, et de Eiterature, ex- 
cepte fon Dictionnaire Hiſtorique et Critique. A la Haye, 1727, 4vol. 


A general Dictionary, Hiſtorical and Critical, in which a new and ac- 


curate 'Tranſlation of that of the celebrated Bayle is included; the 
whole. containing the Hiſtory of the moſt illuſtrious Perſons of all 
Ages and Nations, particularly thoſe of Great Britain and Ireland, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their Rank, Actions, Learning, and other Accounts: 
with Reflexions' on thoſe Paſſages of Mr. Bayle which ſeem to favour * 


| Scepticifm and the Manichee 8 By the Rev. John Peter Ber- 


nard, the Rev. J. Birch, Mr. if x: Lockman, and other Hands. With 
the Life of Mr. Bayleby Mr. Des Maizeaux F. R. 8. Long 1734-41g 
10 vol. Thoſe who cannot meet with an unity purchaſing 

25 with Mr. Bayle's in 4 vol. 


this Dictionary, may oontent th ves 
with thoſe of Moreri and Collier. 


Biographia Britannica, or the Lives of the moſt eminent Perſons who 
have flouriſhed in Great Britain and Ireland, from the earlieſt | 
to the preſent Times: collected from the beſt Authorities, printed and 


manuſcript, and digeſted in the Manner of Mr. Bayle's Hiſtorical and 
. , ; Ee 3 SS; EO Critical 


| 4 bh of 

Critical DiAtoriary: The fecond Ed. _ Corrections and Enlarge 
2 and the Addition of new Lives, by And. Kippis, D. D. and 
F. 8. A. with the Aſſiſtance of other Gentlemen. Lond. 1778. 
Three volumes of this work are publiſhed; when it is finiſhed it will 
be one of the moſt ae works of the kind that ever N ore: in 
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| Biblia Hebraica abe Punctis. Accurante N ath. Forſter 8. T. B. Obe. 


1750. 

Biblia Hebraica ad optimas quaſque Editiones expreſſa, cum Notis Ma- 

| ſorethicis, et numeris diſtinctionum in Paraſchas, et Capita, et Verſus, 
necnon ſingulorum pm ſummariis Latinis. Accurante M. Chri- 
ſtiano Reineccio. Lip/c 17 . 

Biblia Hebraica ſecundum Editonem Belgicam Rhine: Vander Hooght, 
collatis aliis bonæ notæ Codicibus, una cum Verſione Latina Sebaſtiani 

Schmidii. Lipf. 1740. 

Variz Lectiones Veteris Teſtamenti ex W MSS. editorumque Co- 

dicum congerie hauſtæ, et ad Samar. Textum, ad vetuſtiſſ. verſiones, 

ad accuratiores 8. Criticæ fontes ac leges examinatæ, opere ac ſtudio 
ohan. Bern. De Roſſi, 8. T. P. et in R. Parmenſi Acad. Lin. Ori. 

Profeſſ. Parmæ, 1784-6, 3 vol. and a 4th is expected. This 

work is an uſeful Supplement to Kennicott's: Hebrew Bible. Produ- 
cuntur hic (fays the Author) variz Lectiones V. T. ex immenſa MSS, 
editorumque codicum congerie, id eſt, ex mille quadringentis fep- 
tuaginta et amplius facri Textus codicibus. 

Vetus Teſtamentum ex Verſione Septuaginta Interpretum, ſecundum 

exemplar Vaticanum Romæ editum, accuratiſſime denuq recognitum, 
una cum Scholiis ejuſdem Editionis variis MSS. & c. lectionibus, lum 
ma cum cura edidit Lamb. Boſ. Franequerz. 1709, 2 vol. | 

Jacobi Gufſetit Lexicon Linguz Hebraicæ, in quo præcipua opera im- 
penditur primario ſigniſicatui vocum phraſiumque accurata ve 

tione definiendo, &c. Lipſiæ, 1743. Ed. 2da. 

An Hebrew and Engliſh Lexicon without Points; to biene is ; added; a 

methodical Hebrew Grammar, &c. by John Parkhurſt, MCA. 

Clavis Hebraica Veteris Teſtamenti, in qua Themata difficiiora V. N. 
reſerantur, &c. auctore J. Leuſden. UltrajeCti, 1683. 

* Prophetica, five Analyſis Critioo-Practica Pſalmorum. Studio 
Victorini Bythneri Poloni. Lond. 1664. Bythner obſerves, that all 
the Hebrew Radicals in the Bible amount to 1867; and that 564 

Verſes, of which he makes mention, in the Pſalms, contain 1184 

- Radicals. . But whether it is moſt proper to begin learning. Hebrew 

by peruſing the poetical or hiftorical books, let others judge; Leuſ- 
den's Clavis may be as uſeful for thoſe who begin with Geneſis, asByth- 
ner's Lyra is for thoſe who begin with the Pſalms. _ + 

Edvardi Leigh Critica Sacra; id eſt, Obſervationes Philologico-Theolo- 
; * in omnes radices et voces Hebræas V. T. et in e voces 

rzcas N. T. Gothæ, 1735 2 vol. Ed. Gta. 

Job. Fran. Buddei Hiſtoria veteris 'Teſtamenti ab.orbe n unge ad 

Chriſtum Natum, variis . ape NN V ere W 9 
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The Hebrew“ Text, or the parallel Prophecies of Jacob al Moſes re 


** 


lating to the Twelve Tribes; with a Tranflation and Notes; and the 


various Lections of near forty MSS. To which are added, 1. The 


Samaritan-Arabic Verſion of thoſe Paſſages, and Part of another Ara- 


bic Verſion made from the Samaritan Text; neither of es ye . 8 


been before printed: 2. A Map of the Land of Promiſe: 

pendix containing four Diſſertations on Points hed wick with © 

Subjects of theſe Prophecies. © By D. Durell, B. D. Oxford, 1763. 
Iſaiah. A new Tranſlation, with a 3 Diſſertation, and Notes 

critical, philological, and explanatory. By R 

bak of London. Lond. 1778. 
Jeremia 

philological, and explanatory. By Benj. Blaney, B. D. Oxf. 1784. 
An Attempt towards an improved Verſion, a Metrical Arrangement, 
and an Explanation of the twelve minor Prophets. By W. New- 


come, D. D. Biſhop of Waterford. This excellent work is not in- 


ferior to either of the preceding, wa all the three are particular 
deſerving of attention. 


A Commentary on the Book of Job, in whichriy inſerted the Hebrew | 
Text and _ Tranſlation: with a Paraphraſe, e. By" Leonard ; 


Chappelow, B. D. Camb. 1752, 2 vol. | 
A critical Difſertation on the Bock of Job: wherein che Abedunt FAY 
of that Book by the Author of the Divine Legation of Moſes demon- 


ſtrated, &e. is particularly conſidered 3 the Antiquity of the Book vin- 
dicated; the great Text (chap. Xix. 25. ) explained ; and a future State 


ſhewn to have been the popular Belief of the ancient Jowe or Hebrews. 
By C. Peters, A. M. Lond. 1451, 2d Ed. 


Annotations on” che Pſalms," ef James Merrick, M. 2 Readfif, po 


1768. 

A Corhenbiltivy on che Book of Plateris'3 in which the literal'or hiſtori- 
cal Senſe, as they relate to King David and the People of Ifrael, is il- - 
luſtrated, and their Application to the Meſſiah, to the Church, and to 


Individuals as Members thereof, is ere out. By G. Horne, D. D. 


Oxf. 1776, 2 vol. 


ob. Lowth, P. P. Lord 


and Lamentations. A new aan een, with Notes critical, 5 


Marci Marini Brixiani Anu batte wen Uterabes in Pſalmos nova Verdone 13 


illuſtratos, &e. Bononiæ, 1748, 2 _ * 8 


Phil. D. Burkii Gnomon Pſalmorum. ardiz, 1760 2 46k 


A philoſophical and critical Eſſay on yr es: wherein the Author's > 


Deſign is ſtated ; his Doctrine vindicated z his Method explained in 


an analytical. Paraphraſe annexed to a new Verſion of the Text from : 


the Hebrew, & c. By A. V. Deſvoeux. Lond. 1760. 


tione Bengelii Heilibronnz, 1753. A Commentary upon the twelve 


. a ry ” 
4 7 - 


Phil. Dav. Burkii Gnomon in duodecim Propbe.as minores, eum Prkfa- 5 


minor Prophets was publiſhed by John Markius in 4 vol. Ato. at Am- , 


ſterdam, 1696, &c. This author (Markius) printed in ſeveral vo- 


lumes many uſeful Differtations upon various parts of the old arid new | 5 


Teſtament: he was cotempary with er Clere, and differs from bim 5 


in many of his works. 
Vaticinia Chabacuci et Wu W nomunlle Jefaiz, Miches, et 


FRE oracula, Obſervationibus N ex Hiſtoria 


RE 3 Ts. | was 


of Caialgus of 


Diodoxi Siculi circa res i willuſtrata. AuRtore R. T. Got- 
tlieb Kalinſky, cum Præfatione urgii. Vratiſlavis, 1 MW 
Critical Remarks on the Books of Job, Proverbs, Pſalms, Eccleſi; 
and Canticles.. By D. Durell, B. D. Oxf. 1972, 

Poetical Parts of — old Teſtament, newly tranſlated from the Have, 
with Notes cyitical and explanatory. By W. Green, M. A. Lond. 1781. 

De facra Poeſi Hebrzorum Prælectiones Academic habi rto 
E M. A. Coltegii Novi nuper Socio, et Poeticee ablico Præ- 

lectore. 1 ; Fl Harianæ brevis Confutatio, et Oratio 

Crewiana. Gxon. 1753. This learned Work has been ' deſeryedly 

admired both at home and abroad. An edition was publiſhed at Got. 

tingen, 1758, to which Notzs et Epimetra adjecit n i 

laſt edition has been printed in Ugolini Thefanro, vol. 3, w 

reader will meet with many other tracts on Hebrew Poetry 1e o laſt 

ed. in 8vo. was printed in 1975. A good Engliſh pair wah of this 
work, by G. Sex F. A. S. was publithed in 178), in f vol, 8vo. 

Introductio ad Lib oi Ae veteris Teſtamenti omnes, præcognita 
critica et hiltorica ac auctoritatis vindicias exponens. Adornata ſtudio 
D. j; Gottlob Carpzovii. Lip. 173 1. Ed. 2da. 2 vol. The reader will here 
find very learned diſquiſitions upon every book of the old Teſtament, 

and a catalogue of the moſt approved writers on each of 1 | 

Joh. Gottlob Carpzovii Critaca facra veteris Teſtamenti: Parte 1. Circa 
Tentum originalem; 2. Crea Verkonesz 3. Circa Pſcudo-oriticam. 

a Gal. Whiſtoni, ſoljcita. Lipſre, 1728. 8 | 
A critical Hiftory of the old TeRament, in three Books, withaSupplement, 

* a Defence of the critical Hiſtory in Anſwer to Mr. Spanheim's 
reatiſe againſt it. By Father Simon. Englifhed by H. D. Lond. 1682. 

D. Joan. Marſhami Eq. Aur. et Bar. Chronicus Canon Egyptiacus Ebrai- 
_= - * Græcus, et diſquiſi tiones; liber non chronologiæ tantum ſed et 
hiſtoricæ antiquitatis reconditiſima complexus. Fanequeræ, 1696. 
This learned work was firſt publiſhed in folio in Lond. 1672, and af. 

terwards in 4to. at Leipſic, 1676; which edition is followed by the 
author of the following work, which was written m oppoſition to an 

opinion embraced b Sir J. Marſham and others that n of the 

_ Jewifh Rites were Po rink. from the Egyptians. 

Hermanni Witſii Egyptiaca, five de Aigyptiacorum ſacrorum cum He- 
braicis collatione Libri tres. Et de decem Tribubus Iſraelis Liber 
1 acceſſit Diatribe de Legione fulminatrice Chriſtianorum ſub 

ratore Mar. Aur. Antonino. ue 1686. 
onology of the ancient Kingdoms amended. To which i is ꝓre- 

E22 a ſhort Chropjols from the firſt Memory of Things in Europe 

to che Con — . {t of Perſia by 3 By Sir Ilaac Neu- 
ton. 

The | Boon, th Le che Hebrew Bible vindicated. z the Facts compared 

with other ancient Hiſtories; and the Difficulties explained, from the 

Flood to the Death of Moſes. By Robert Lord Biſhop of 2 ow 
Lond. 1947. He who wiſhes to know more on this f ſubjeA 

nology, may conſult Jackſon's Scripture Chronolopy, in 24 qto. 

| B Scrip. Chron. publiſhed in 1730, and an Ei of Ir. Brett, 

Sharcin he elende the ä of the Septuagint, 1729, —_— 
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fag Rel Palzſina <& Monumentis vetekibus illuſtrats. Trajgfti | 
I 

De Sacrificiis Laken "4 quorum alterg explicantur omnia Judæorum, ; 
nonnulla Gentium rofanarum, Sacrificia ; altero Sacrificium Chriſti. | 
 Viroque Eater atholic his de Rebus Sententia contra Fauſtum 
Soginum ejuſquę Sectatoreg defenditur. Auyttone” Gul. Gars 
8.7 oe 1677. 

The peculiar berrines of Rerelajon relating top Nga Sacrifices, Re- 

dannen by Chriſt, Faith in him, Ne- | 0 5 e 

ſubjoined two Diſſertations: 1, On the S of ee Chri a * Lo 

Rs $urety of TX new Covenant. 3. On Jeſus 

ſt, yr chie, M. P. Warrington, 1766, 2 of . 

Antoni Van Dale Diſſertationes de Origine et Prog reſſu 20 5 et 


Superſtitionum; de vera ac falſa rophetia, uti r de * . 


Idololatrigis Judzorum. Amſtel. 1696. 8 
Antoni Van Dale 1 Oraculis veterum Ethnicorum Difſettationes' dur, 
&c. Ed. ada. Amſt * r. Yoſhus publiſhed a learned work' in fo- 
lio, 16638, intitled,. De Origine ac Progreſſu Idololatriæ. ' Selden's 
Treatiſe 'De Dus Syris, with the Additions of Beyer, was publiſhed 
in 8yo. at Amſter. 1689: and another work with 88 copper-plates ile 
e I the Idolatry of the Ancients was publiſhed at Mentz i in 
the the title—Th heatrum Ethnico-Idololatricum. | 
of Ic IT Pl Diſcourſe, ; in which i is endeavqured a Declaration of its | 
Diſtinction from Zuperſtition z its 7 Cauſe, Commencement, 
and Progreſs; ; its Practice Gentiles Kc. as alſo of the 
Means which Gad has ane fo the Cure 755 it * the Shechinah 3 
of his 8on. By Tho, T 5 Long. 16 
The Court of the F or a 11 touching 65 Original of hu- 
man Literature, both Philology and Philo b from 1 55 Jewil 
.C hurch. By Theop. Gale, Oxf. 1672, 2 vol. 2d Ed. | 
A critical and Seas gical Hiſtory of the Sls 'Progrefs, Declenfion, 
and Revival of Knowledg dge, c cy religious, in two Periods. 1. The 
Period of Pradition from Moles. 2. The Period of Letters 
0 tne fur to Chriſt, By u. Winder, D. D. Lond. 1745, 2 vl. 
has. bez P ſoire, et la Succefſion des Anciens Peu- 
2 Pheniciens, Egyptiens, Aer &c. juſques 
au a0 len de de * Par M. Fourment, “ aine, nov. Ed. a 7 az. 
2 vol The beſt naturaliſts of the age find great difficulty in 1 
ting, that the earth had no exiſtence as a ferra 72 globe 
ra aſſigned by Moſes for its creation, or at leaſt for its eg Jen into 


* — Fay and hence all ene tendi to prove the 5 


of the human race to have been that which is mentioned 

— are of great uſe: for, if the antiguity and the civil hiftory 
* our ſpecies corre pond with the accounts elivered in the Bible, 
we cannot reaſonably (conſidering the im mperfetion of our knowledge) 
ſuffer our faith to be ſhaken by the difficulties attending the natural 
4 ry of the earth. Viewed in this light, as well as in many others, 

e following work has the greateſt merit. 

A new 8 yſtem, or an Analyſis, of ancient Mythology: wherein an At- 

1 is made to diveſt e 8 ieee the Truth to 
e 4 | 


| 2 
IF Catal, ho bee of © 7 N 


= 110 original Pats In this work is given the hiſtory of eee . 
3 Chaldeans, Egyptians, Canaanites, Helladians, Ionians, Leleges, Do- 
| Lians, Pelaſgi, Alſo of the Scythæ, Indoſcythæ, Ethiopians, ee 7 
e whole contains an Account of the principal Eventsin the firſt, 
om the Deluge to the Diſperſion ; alſo of the'various: Iugraehne | 
© which enſued, and the Settlements made afterwards in different Parts: 
_. circumſtances of great Conſequence, which were ſubſequent to the | 
Gentile Hiſto of Moſes. By Jacob Bryant. Lond. 1574-6, 3 vol. 
Jac. Bruckeri Hiſtoria Critica hiloſophiz a Mundi Incunabulis a ad” no- £ 
ſtram uſque ætatem deducta. Lip. 1742, 5 vol. 
A Cudworthi Syſtema Intellectuale hujus Univerſi, ſeu de ate 6 
Naturæ Rerum Originibus Commentarii, quibus omnis eorum Phi- 
. loſophia qui Deum eſſe negant funditus evertitur. Accedunt reliqu 7.4 | 
ejus Opuſcula. T. L. Moſhemius omnia ex Anglico Latine'vertit, 
recenſuit, variiſque Obſervationibus, Differtationibus' illuſtravit et 5 
auxit. 1 . Bat. 1773, Ed. ada. emendatior et auCtior, 2 vol. pa 
Dav. ichaelis Syntagma Commentationum. Goettingæ, 1759. 
" The fourth Difſertation is intitled, Argumenta Immortalitatis Animo- | 
. rum humanorum ex Moſe collecta (auctore Chriſ. Colberg). 
, TW Novem Teſtamentum Græcum, ita adornatum ut Textus Provatarum 
Editionum medullam, margo variantium Lectionum in ſuas Claſſes 
diſtributarum Locorumque parallelorumdelectum; Apparatus ſubju 
tus, Criſeos ſacræ Millianæ præſe 17 , compendium, &c. enen 
inſerviente Jo. Alberto Bengelio, Tubingæ, 1734. A ſecond edition 
of the Apparatus was printed at the ſame place in 1763: and an g vo. 
edition of the Text, various Readings and parallel Places, with only : 
one error of the preſs, and that a wrong accent, was publiſhed at 
Stutgard in 1734. Another 8vo. edition at Tubing, 1753. 2 
Novum Teſtamentum Græcum ad ſidem Græcorum folum Codicum 
MSS. expreſſum, adſtipulante Ja. Wetſtenio: juxta Sectiones Jo. Al- 
ber. Bengelii diviſum et nova Interpunctione ſæpius illuſtratum. Typis 
et ſumptibus Joh. Nichols. Lond. 1783, Ed. ada. | 
A Cancordance to the Greek Teſtament : with the Engliſh Verſion to 
* Word; the principal Hebrew Roots correſponding to the Greek 
Words of the Septuagint; ſhort critical Notes where neceflary ; and 
an Index for the benefit of the Engliſh Reader. 'By John Williams, 
ILL. D. Lond. 1767. | 
A complete Concordance to the Holy Sciiptirts of the old and new 
Teſtament : in two Parts. By Alex. Cruden, M. A. Lond. 1758. 
And I believe there has been a later edition. 8 | 
Petri Mintert Lexicon Græco-Latinum in N. T., in quo cujullibet vo- 
cis Etymon datur, Significationes variæ explicantur, eique Vox ſeu 
8 vocis Hebraicz et Chaldaicz, quando et pro quibus LXX. Interpretes 
, illis uſi fuerint, apponuntur, et loca omnia N. T. in quibus leguntur, 
ordine annotantur, variantes etiam Lectiones adduntur. Francofurti 
ad Moenum, 1727. This, as its title indicates, is a learned work: 
- It my ſupply the place of a Greek Concordance to the Septuagint 5 
ndnd the new Teſtament. 8 
9 A Greek and. M. A. 1 Lexicon to "the new Teſtament, Ke: By John | 
-_ | 1 5 Theological 


| 


— 


3 
s in Divinity. 


Theologi ical Leers a Wefminſter Abbey, with an Interpretati ont : 


2 new Teſtament; to which are added, Select Diſcourſes upon the 


principal Points of Revealed Religion. By John Heylin, D. D. Lond. = 


Part I. and 1761, Part II. 
Ie Lectures to the ſacred Books of the new Teſtament; 'By + 
J. D. Michaelis. Lond. 1761. A new edition in 1780. 


Sacrorum I i 8 68 Verſio Syriaca Philozeniana” ex Cod. MSS. 


Ridleianis in Bibl. Coll. Nov. Oxon. repoſitis nunc primum Edita: 
cum Interpretatione et Annotationibus Joſephi White, A. M. Ling. 
Arab. Prof. Laudiani. Oxon. 1778. 


Le nouveau Teſtament de notre Seigneur Jeſus Chriſt, tradult en Fran- 5 


ois ſur Poriginal Grec. Avec des Notes literales pour eclaireir le 


exte. Par Meſſrs. De Beauſobre et Lenfant. Amſter. 1718, 2 vol. 
The Family Expoſitor, or a Paraphraſe and Verſion of the new Te 


ment, with critical Notes, and a Practient Improvementof e each Mg 5 5 


An Rave Doddridge, D. D. Lond. 1761, 6 vol. 


xpaſition of the new e both Doctrinal and Practical: 3 in x 


Sy is inſerted, x. h opy of the ſacred Text and the genuine | 
Senſe thereof given: 2. The Truth s ef the Chriſtian Religion are ſet. 
in a plain and clear Light: 3. Difficult Places explained: 4. Seeming 
Contradictions reconciled: and, 5. Whatever is material in the various 
Readings, and the ſeveral oriental Verſions, is obſerxved. The Whole 
| 3 and confirmed from the moſt ancient Jewiſh Writings. | 
we Gill, D. D. A new edition corrected. Lond. 1774, 5 vol. 
Chri iSchoettgenii Horæ Hebraicz et Talmudicæ in univerſum novum 
Teſtamentum. Quibus Horæ J. Lightfoot in Librishiſtoricisſupplentur,. 
Epiſtolæ et Apocalypſis eodem modo illuſtrantur. Accedunt Diſſertati- 
ones quædani Philologico-ſacrz. Dreſdæ, 1733, 2 vol. The ſame author 
5 publiſhed i in 1742, in 2 vol. Horæ Hebraicz et Talmudicz in Theolo-, 
giam Judxorum dogmaticam antiquam, et orthodoxum de Meſha. 


LPT! 


Novum Teſtamentum ex Talmude et antiquitatibus Hebrzorum fin 5 


ſtratum, curis clariſ. vir. Balth. Scheidii, Jo. And. Danzii et 
Rhenfordi, editumque una cum ſuis propriis Diflertationibus de af 
ſeu præſide Synedrii M. et de directoribus Scholarum Hebreorum. 
A Joh. Ger. Meuſch . Lip. 1736. 

Remarques hiſtoriques, critiques, et philolbgiques fur le nouveau Teta 
ment, par feu M. De Beauſobre. A la Haye,. 1942, 2 vol. 

A Commentary and Notes on the four Evangeliſts and the Ads of the 
Apoſtles ; together with a new Tranſlation of the Epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians, with a Paraphraſe and Notes; 'to which are added other 
Theological Pieces, by Zach. Pearce, D. D. late Lord Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter : to which is prefixed, ſome Account of his Lordſhip's Life 
and Character, written by himſelf. Lond. 1777, 2 vol. 


A er of the four Goſpels, in which the natural Order of each is 


E „with a Paraphraſe and Notes. By James Mackni ht, D. D. 


- 


d. 1763, 2 vol. zd Ed. There are prefixed to this edition vari- f 
ous preliminary obſervations; ſix chronological diſſertations; nine 


diſcourſes on Jewiſh antiquities; z and an effay on the demoniacs, all 


of which have great merit. A Latin tranlaton of this work came 
out at Bremen, TH | 


2% 5 e A Her. 5 


N. 
* 


. 5 2 
= 


A Harmony of the Evangeliſts in Engliſh, with eritical Diſſertations, an oe» - 
gaſional Paraphraſe, and Notes for the Uſeof the unlearned. By J. Prieſt- 
ley, LL. D. F. R. 8. Lond. 1780, The reader may alſo confult a new 

armony of the Goſpels, by John Jebb, M. A. Camb. 1772, 2d Ed. 

Piſcourſes on the four Goſpels, chiefly with regard te the peculiar De- 
ſign of each, and the Order and Places in which they were written. 
To which is added, an Enquiry concerning the Hours of St. John, of 

the Romans, and of ſome other Nations of Antiquity, By J. Town- 

_ . fon, B. D. Oxf. 292. „ ee e . 

The Hiſtory of the Life of Jeſus Chriſt, taken from the new Teſtament, ' 

with Obſervations and Reflections fer to illuſtrate the Excellence 
of his Character and the Divinity of his Miſſion and Religion. By 

the late Rev, G. Benſon, D. D. To which is added, "7, EA of 

the Life, Character, and Writings of the Author. Lond. 1764. 

| Obſervations on our Lord's Conduct as a Divine Inſtructor, and on the 
Excellence of his moral Character, by W. Newcome, D. D. Biſhop 
of Waterford. Lond. 1782. 8 | fy 
The Hiſtory of the firſt Planting of the Chriſtian Religion, taken from 
the Acts of the Apoſtles and their Epiſtles, together with the remark- 
abte Facts of the Jewiſh and Roman Hiſtory, which affected the 
| CRIED Ap this period. By G. Benſon, D. D. Lond, 1756, 
d Ed. 3 vol. 1 8 | 5 
A new Verſion of St. Matthew's Goſpel, with ſelect Notes, wherein 
the Verſion is vindicated, and the Senſe and Purity of ſeveral Words 
and Expreſſions in the original Greek are ſettled and illuſtrated ; to 
which is added, a Review of. Dr. Mill's Notes on this Goſpel, By 
D. Scott, J. U. D. Lond. 1741. pix 
A new Tranſlation of the Goſpel of St. Matthew : with Notes critical, 

_  philological, and explanatory. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. Lond. 1782. 
Commentarius Analytico-Exegeticus tam literalis quam realis Evangelii 
ſecundum Faannem. Authore Fred. Adol. Lampe. Amſtel. 1724-6, 

z vol. This is the moſt valuable work on St. John's Goſpel that was 

_ ever publiſhed. : f 
A Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtles of St. Paul to the Coloſſians, 
Philippians, and Hebrews, after the Manner of Mr. Locke. To which 
' are annexed, ſeveral critical Diſſertations on particular Parts of Scrip- 
ture. The ſecond Ed. By the late reverend and learned Mr. James 
Peirce, of Exon, With a Paraphraſe and Notes on the three laſt 
Chapters of the Hebrews left unfiniſhed by Mr. Peirce; and an Eſſay 
to diſcover the Author of the Epiſtle, and the Language in which it 
was otiginally written. J. Hallet, Jun. Lond. 1733. 
A Paraphraſe and Notes on fix of the Epiſtles of St. Paul, viz. I. Theſſ. 
©". - "my Tefl I. Timothy, Philemon, Titus, II. Tim. attempted in Imi * 
tatian of Mr. Locke's Manner. To which are annexed, critical Diſ- 
ſertations.. By G. Benſon, D. D. Lond. 1752, 2d Kd. 5 
A Pages and Notes on the 1 55 to the Romans; to which is pre- 
fixed, a Key to the Apoſtolic Writings, or an Eſſay to explain the 
Goſpel Scheme, and the principal Words and Phraſes the ſtles 
have uſed in deſcribing it. By J. Taylor, Miniſter of the Goſpel in 
Norwich. Lond. 1754, 3d e l * p 5 


LY 


Boos in Divinity 


Notes on the Epiſtles of St. Paul to the Galatiang.and 
plane 78 Chandler, D. . Publiſhed from e Author's MS. 
17 


_ Lond T* . 

A Tbs e and Notes on the Epiſtie to * Hebrews.” To Which is 

. prefixe apy nquiry—into the Author of this Epiſtle ; When it was 
wrote; anner of citing the old Teſtament; and the Method of 
8 ing in it : with ſome 3 on the og Lord Bolingbroke's 

reatment of St. Paul. By ym 1 — Sykes, D 5. B. I. Lond. 1755 

A Paraphraſe and Notes on "he f& (commonly called) Catholic 17 

ſiles, N. 7221 Benſon, ond. 1756, 2d Ed. 
ſeos Joannis Apoſtol, ua in veras interpretande ej jus 
"Aon genter inquiritur, et ex idem interpretatio facta, A 
oriarum ee confirmatur atque iluſtratur: tum quoque 
que Meldenſis Præſul Boſſuetus hujus libri commentaxio ſuppoſuit, et 
exegetico Proteſtantium Syſtemati i in viſis de Beſtia ae Babylone My- 
Rica objecit, ſedulo examinantur, Auctore 0 Vitringa. Ed. al- 
tera. A 1719,—Heide 1 2 in 1687, publiſhed two go Sn in 
Ato. upon the prophecy in the Revelation, De Babylone magna, and 
endeavoured 4 by a variety of arguments to eſtabliſh this cone + 
| Herarchiom ſeu Clerum Fah £ Romane dominantem Bani magnam 

e. 

A perpetual Commentary on the Revelation of St. John, with a prelimi- 
nary Diſcourſe concerning the Principles upon which the ſaid Reve- 
3 is to be underſtood. By Charles Daubuz, M. A. late Vicar of 

otherton in Yorkſhire. New modelled, N „ weg- 8 
* 6 meaneſt Capacity, by Peter Lancaſter, A ond. 17 
Obf: ervations on the Pro 27 8 of Daniel * the Apocalypſe * St. 
ohn, in two Parts. Four Haac Newton, _ Low 7 35 

A Paraphraſe and Notes on the Revelation of St. wes. Moſes Len. 25 

— 3 Lond. 1545, ad Ed. A third Ed. in 8yo,. 1773: 4 

Oeuvres de Meſſire Jacques-Benigne Boſſuet K af de Meaur, 8c. 
Nouvelle Ed. a Paris, 1772. . In the preface to the third yol, there is 
this obfervation—Le Commentaire fur Apocalypſe qui ogcupe la 
5 grande Partie de ce Volume, a pour Object principe de decournrir 

abus enorme que les Miniftres Proteſtans, et ſurtout le fameux Ju- 
rieu, faiſoient de ce Livre divin, pour charger T Egliſe Catholique des 
s horribles Imputations en la repreſentant comme la Babylone dont 

ell parle dans Saint Jean.—Biſhop Hurd has very properly remark- 
ed, © that the Biſhop of Meaux knew what he did, when he afefed a 
contempt of Joſeph Mede, He was then at liberty to turn himſelf from 
the ableſt advocate of the Proteftant cauſe to the wweake/t, M. Furieu.” * | 

A Critical Hiſtory of the Text of the new Teſtament, wherein is firmly 
eſtabliſhed the Truth of thoſe Acts on which the Foundation of "44 
Chriſtian Religion is laid. By Father Simon. Lond. 1689-92, 2 vol. 

Fabricu Delectus Argumentorum et Syllabus Scriptorum, qui Veritatem 
Religionis Chriſtianæ adverſus Atheos, Epicureos, Deiſtas ſeu Natu-. 
raliftas, Idololatras, Judzos, et Muhammedanos, Lucubrationibus ſuis, 
aſſeruerunt. Hamburgi, 1725. The Title of this work-ſufficiently in- 
gicates its nature and utility. A Treatiſe of a nature ſomewhat ſimi- 
lar to an was 2 by Walchius i in 1 in n Intro- 
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Lache ad Theolo am v Polemicam'ʒ in which the bade controvei . 
Atheiſts, ol Jews, &c. are diſcuſſed with great accuracy. 5 

Ia Nalgene Chretienne prouvee par les Faits. Par M. P Abbe loutte- | 
ville. Nouvelle Ed. a Paris, 1740, 3 vol. This book is written with _ . 
good judgment; the third volume is taken up in anſwering. deiſtical 


objections. 


The EY of the Goſpel Hiſtory, by James Macknight, D. D. Lond. 
„ Fe: 
Philips) a Limborch de Veritate Religionis Christiane amica 'Callati 5 


eum erudito Judæo. Goudz, 1687. : 5 
Salomonis Glaſhi Philologia Sacra, qua totius 88. veteris et novi i Teſta- - 
menti Scripturæ, tum Stylus et Literatura, tum Senſus et genuinæ ? 

| Interpretations ratio et doctrina, libris quinque expenditur : ac traditur. 

Lipfæ, 1743. This work was firſt publiſhed in 16233 and it is ſtill 

much eſteemed. Buddeus, in a preface prefixed to this edition, and 

.. writtenin 1713, expreſſes the ſentiments of the learned concerning it 
nin the followiny terms Conſentiunt in eo omnes, huncce ex eorum 
| ere librum elle qui ſacrarum literarum cultoribus non tantum utiles 
fed prorſus neceſſarii ſint, et quo nemo carere queat, qui ad ſcripturz 5 
fuacræ lectionem et interpretationem ſolide et accurate inſtituendam 

mimum adjungit.— The laſt edition was publiſhed at L eipſi = dr 1776 
dy Profeſſor Dathius, under this vw 4 Philologia Sacra his temporibus 
Aa _accommodata.. * 

Commentatio eritica ad Libros N. T. an genere. Cum Præfatione D. 
J. Gottlob Carpzovii. Accurante J. W. Rumpæo. Lip. 1757, Ed. 
2da. Critical queſtions of great variety and importance, relative to 
_ thenewTeſtament, are here Slidly diſcuſſed, by a reference to the 55 
ters of the greateſt credit on each of them. 5 | 
Camp. Vitringa Obſervationum Sacrarum Libri ſex, in uibus 7% Rebits 
yarn Argumenti et utiliſſimæ inveſtigationis eriticl ac theologice 
diſſeritur, &c. Amſter. 1727, 2 vol. 3d Ed. anda jth Book. Frane- 
- ., querz, 1727. 
Joan. F. Buddei Miſcellanea Sacra. Jenæ, 1 1727, 3 vol. The laſt vo- 
lume contains Diſſertationes Theologicas ſub ejus Moderamine pub- 5 
lico Eruditorum examini expofitas. 
Samuelis Werenfelfii Opuſcula Theol. Philoſ. et Philologica. Bafliz, 1718. 
D. Salomonis Deylingi Obſervationes Sacræ. In quibus multa Scrip- 
turæ veteris a novi Teſtamenti dubia vexata ſolvuntur, &c. api, 


9, & vol. Ed. 3tia. 

Jo. Sm pher Wolfi Curæ philoloy icx et criticx in omnes Librog N. 
T. quibus integritati contextus 2 5 conſulitur, cenſus verborum 
ex præſidiis philologicis illuſtratur, diverſæ Interpretum ſententiæ ſum- 
matim ennarrantur, et modeſto examini ſubjectæ vel approbantur vel 
refelluntur. Baſiliæ, 1741, 5 vol. This work has ſome reſemblance, 
in the pom oy of its compolition, to Poole's Synopſis, but is written 
with more judgment, and contains the opinions of many expoſitors 
who have lived ſince the ublication of Poole's work. Wolfius, 
moreover, has not followed Poole in fimply relating the ſentiments of 
others, but has frequently 9 on them "with great critical 
diſcernment. | 
Jo. Chril. chen Analecta r et Exegitica in IV. S. Evan. 


'7 


Bool in "Divittity. 


a dels quibus Wolfi Curz philologicæ ſupplentur atque augentur. Al. 
„„ , ne T7 n ii TONS 
Critical Ge dure and Obſervations on the new 'Teſtament, collected 
from various Authors, as well in regard to Words as Pointing, with 
the Reaſons on which both are founded. By W. Bowyer. Lond. 1783 
Ed. 3d. The reader will here meet with much ſound criticiſm, a 
many inſtances of the importance of true Punctuation, which Mr. Bow 
yer thought of more moment than all the various readings put together. 
D. C. B. Michaelis Tractatio critica de variis Lectionibus novi Teſta. 
menti caute-colligendis et dilucidandis. Hale Magd. 1749. —- 
D. Jo. Alberti Bengelii Gnomon novi Teſtamenti, in quo ex nativa 
verborum vi, e pee dien, coneinnitas, ſalubritas ſenſuum 
ccxleſtium indicatur. "Fubingz, 1759, Ed. 2da. The deſign of this 
work is properly declared by the learned Author, when he ſfays—- 
Hoe denique agitur, ut quæ in ſententiis verbiſque Scripturz N. T. 
- fita vis ſit, neque tamen primo ab omnibus obſervatur, ea breviter 
monſtretur. * * N N 13 * | 


Dubia Evangelica in tres Partes diſtributa; quibus dubia partim ln 
partim ANN HEE diſcuſſa et vindicata à cavillis et corruptelis Atheo- 
rum, Paganorum, Judzorum, Samofatenianorum et Anabaptiſtarum, 
Pontificiorum et Sectariorum aliorum, opera Fred. Spanhemii. Ge- 
nevæ, 1658, 2 vol. 7 ĩͤ 0 ON 
Hiſtoria Ecclefiaſtica duorum primorum a Chriſto nato Sæculorum, e 
- veteribus Monumentis deprompta, a J. Clerico. Amſtel. 1716. 
Joh. Lauren. Moſheim de Rebus Chriſtianorum ante Conſtantinum 
Magnum Commentarii. Helmſtadii, 1758. : F 
Thomæ Ittigii Lipſienſis de Hzrefiarchis Avi Apoſtolici et Apoſtolico 
proximi, ſeu primi et ſecundi a Chriſto nato Sæculi. Lipf. 1690. 
Appendix Differtationis de Hæreſiarchis, &c. auct. T. Ittigio. Lip. 1696. 
The Hiſtory of the Heretics of the two firſt Centuries after Chriſt, con- 
| _ taining an Account of their Time, Opinions, and Teſtimony to the 
Books of the new Teſtament: By Nat. Lardner, D. D. Lond. 178. 
Fred. Spanhemii brevis Introductio ad Hiſtoriam ſacram utriuſque Teſta- 
menti, ac præcipue Chriſtianam, ad an. 1518, inchoata jam Refor. 
Ed. fere nova, omnium purgatiſſima. Lugd. Bat. 169 494. 
Joan. Dallæi de Uſu Patrum 3 ea iefinienda Refiglonis capita quz ſunt 
ho die controverſa. Genevæ, 1686. This very excellent book appeared 
firſt in French, 1632, and it was tranflated into Engliſh in 1651. 
Salutaris Lux Evangelii, toti Orbi per Divinam gratiam exoriens; five 
Notitia n ica, literaria, et geographica propagatorum 
xr Orbem Terrarum Chriſtianorum ſacrorum, delineata a Joan. Alb. 
Fabricio. Hamb. 1731. There is ſubjoined to this work a Geogra- 
- . phical Index of all Biſhopricks which have formerly fubſiſted, or 


1 


do at preſent ſubſiſt, in Chriſtendom. All the works of Fabricius are 


full of erudition, and deſerve the peculiar attention of young divines. 

Caſparis Zeigleri de Epiſcopis eorumque Juribus, Privilegus, et vivendi 

ratione Liber Commentarius, ex variis veteris Eccleſiæ Monumentis 

atque ſeriptis collectus, inque gratiam Juris Canonici ſtudioſorum pub- 

- liczhuci expoſitus. Norimbergæ, 1686. In this book a great many 
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The Hitor of the Puritans, or Proteſtant Non-Canformiſts, By Dan. 

Neale, M. A. Lond. 1754s, 2 vol. 2d Fd. | 
Tracte on the Liberty, Spiritual and Te mporal, of Proteſtants in Eng · 

land. By Anthon 1 Ellis, D. D. late ky, os. Biſhop of St. David's. 


Lond. 1 

Inftitutio FF logie Elencticæ, in qua Status Controxerfize perſpicuc 
exponitur, præcipua orthodoxorum Argumenta proponuntur et yindi- | 
cantur, et fontes ſolutionum aperiuntur. Authore Fran. Firryorno. | 

SGenevæ, 1689, 3 vol. ; 

Franciſci Turretini de Satisfactione Chrifti Diſputationes. Gen. 1666. 5 

De neceſſaria Seceſhone noſtra ab Eccleſia Romana, et impoſſibili cum 

ea Synchretiſmo Diſputationes. Aut. Fran. Turretinoʒ acceſſit ejuſ- 
dem Diſputationum miſcellanearum decas. Geneve, 1688. 

Joh. Alphonſ Turretinj Cogitationes et Diflertationes Theologiez, 

| quibus Principia Religionis cum Natutalis tum Ryvelate ad{truuntur 

et defenduntur, Animique ad Veritakis, Thetatia, et Pacis ee ex- 

cCitantur. Genevæ, 1737, 2 vol. 

Synt. Theſium W in Academia Sala urieaft variis teme 
poribus diſputatarum. 22 1664, Ed. ada. 

Franciſei Burmanni Syno Wie et ſpeciatim crecnomire feede- 

rum Dei ab initio 2 uſque ad conſummationem eorum. Tra- 
jecti ad Rhenum, 1687, 2 vol. 


A Courſe of Lectures on the principal ſubjects in Pneumatology, ehics, 


each Subject. By the late Rev. Philip Doddridge, D. D. Lond. 1763. 
The rea ofthe of he Goſpel, in four Books. By C. Bulkley, Lond. 1764. 
The Wonks of the late reverend and learned Haac Watts, D. D. Lond. 


6 vol. 

The o of the Right Reverend T. 8 D. D. late Lord Biſhop 
of Briſtol ; with ſome Account of his Life, and Anecdotes of his 
Friends, written by himſelf. Lond. * 3 vol. « 

The Works of the Right Reverend T. Wilſon, D. D. Lord Biſhop of 


Sodor and Man. ith his Life compiled from authentic P ro, 
C. Crutwell. Lond. 1781, 2 vol. M. 1. 


The Works of the Right Reverend W. Warburton, D. D. Lord Biſhop | 
of Glouceſter. Lond. 1788, 7 vol. 


A Syſtem of Revealed Religion, 1 * under pro „ com- 
| poſe) in the Words of Scripture, by Jo. Warden, A. Lond. 1769. 
200.7 4 e e | 


Bibha Hebraica ſecundum ultimam Editionem Jof. Adi a J. Leuſen 
denuo recognitam recenſita, atque ad Maſoram, et correQianes Bom- 
bergi, Ste 2 ani, Plantini, aliorumque Editiones exquiſite adorndta, 

M vaniifque Notis illuſtrata, ab 2 50 Vander Hooght, V. D. M. Ed. 

* longe accuratifſima. Amſtel. et Ultraj. 770 2 vol. | 
Vetus Teſtamentum ex Verſione Septuz nterpretum, ſecundum 
exemplar Vaticanum Romæ editum. os, una cum variis 
Lectionibus e praſtantiſfimis MSS. Codicibus Bibliotheca Leidenſis 
- * vers * tis, preemifit David Millius. Amſtel. 1725. 


eſtamentum Gracum ex ae ne 3 


and Divinit 4 75 references to the moſt conſiderable Authors on | 
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| Books in Divinity. 


a Juxta cxemplur Viticarunt Rom schem Cantabs 166g. Thee 
very fair edition of the Septuagint printed by Field, with a 
Bp. Pearſon, at the end of which he recommends a collation of the 


— 2 t. Mintert made uſe of this edition in oom 
| his Lexicon. . 
Ce entateuchi; ſive Analyſis cmnium Vocum Hobraicaruta ſuo 


ordine in Pentateucho Moſeos occurrentium z una cum Verſione La- 


tina et ! In ufum juventutis Academia Edinburginz. - Cui 
due: 1. De Antiquitate Lingus Arabic. 


. 2. De Punctorum Vocalium Antiquitate. Auctore Jacob. 


Robertſon 8. T. P. Edinb. 1770. An approved edition of this au- 
thor's Hebrew Grammar was publiſhed in Lond. 1784. ; | 
A Diflertation concerning the Antiquity of the Hebrew Language, Let- 

ters, Vowel-Points, and Kecents. By T. Gill, B. D. Lond. 1969- 


Franciſci Maſclef Grammatica Hebraica, a Punctis — inventis [vl | 


| forethicis tibera,/&c. Paris, 1731, 2 vol. 
"C— Stockii Clavis Lingus -ſanQz veteris Tetamenti Lipfiz, 
1753, Ed. Gta. 
Jo. Ga. Clodii Lexicon Hebraicum ſelectum, in quo Votes rariores 
det obſcurt Codicis Hebræi Biblici illuſtrantur, 8c. a 
Lexici Guſſetiani. Lipſ. 1744. | 
Joan. Dav. Michaelis Epiſ de LXX. Hebdomadibus Danieli Ad D. 
Joan. Pringle Baronetum. Lond. 1772. 

Obſervations'on divers Paſſages of — mamy of chwew' in 2 
Light altogether new; aſcertaining : uſe fy ſeveral not deter- 
— — pm — —_ uſe the learned; 


ary 
ons; and more amply illuſtrating the reſt, than has been done, 
means of Circumſtances incidentally mentioned in Books of Voyages 
ant Travels into the Eaft. Lond. 2d Ed. 1776, 2vol. Twe additienal 
volumes were publiſhed in 178). The deſign of this work is very 
uůfeful, am it has been executed with great ability by the author, the 
Ne. Mr. Harmer. We are indebted to the ſame author for the out- 
ines of a new Commentary on Solomon's drawn by the help of 
Inſtructions from the Eaſt. Lond. 1768, 8vo. T which was 
inſtituted in the courſe of the laſt year at Calcdita, under the auſpices 
of Sir William Jones, for enquiring into the Hiſtory civil and natural, 
the Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Aſia, will, it is to 
be twped, contribute not alittle, by their reſearches, to the improve- 


ment of this kind of ſcriptural criticiſm ; as well ae been | 


ment of our knowledge in many other particulars. © - 
Remarks on 'fete& Paſſages of the old Teſtament. - By the late Ben- 

jamin Kennicott, D. D. Lond. 1787. This learned Work, though 

neither ſo perfect or extenſive as it would have been had the author 


lived to finiſh it, will be found very uſeful if a new tranſlation of the. | 


old Teſtament ſhould be made. - 
An Effay for a new Tranſlation of the Bible. Winde ie es ow. 

Reaſon and the authority of the beſt Commentators, I Teters, and 
'Crirics, r e ks a ä mp 
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| Apparatus Biblicus; or an Introduction to the holy be In three | 
Books. 1. Of che original Hiſtory and Antiquity of the Jews. 2. Of 
_ © the Canon, Authors, original Texts, Verſions, Editions, and Interpre- 
© "tations of Scripture. 3. Of the falſe Gods, Animals, precious Stones, 


Diſeaſes, and public Sports, mentioned in the Scriptures. Together 


with an Explanation of the ſcriptural Names, and a new Reading of 
the Seriptures. Done into Engliſn from the French of Pere Lamy, 


E wuith Notes and Additions. Illuſtrated with 36 Copper-plates. Lond. 


- 1728, 2d Ed. 2 vol. This work will be very 5 uſeful to thoſe who have 
not leiſure to conſult larger treatiſes on the Jes ack are diſcuſ-: 


ſed in it. 


cum, gf et ceconomicum breviter delineatæ, a Conrado Ike- 
mio: 


* 


This Book of Ikenius is valuable for its brevity, method, and 1 e 
cuity. 
f N Heres: : The Antiquities of the Hebrew Republick. By Tho. 


rem, 1741, Ed. 3tiaz the 1ſt Ed. in 1932. -Reland's Anti- 
" quitates Sacræ have been publiſhed in different forms, and they are to 
be met with in Ugolini Theſauro, with Annotations by the Editor. 
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Err ere Baie, ſecundum t pile e Statum ecclefiaſti- 


Lewis, M. A. Lond. 1724-5, 4 vol. This is a laborious compilation 


from the moſt diſtinguiſhed writers, whether Jews or Chnilians, on 12 
manners and laws of the Hebrews. 


Jewiſh Antiquities ; or a Courſe of Lectures on the e firſt Decks of | 


Godwin's Moſes and Aaron. 'To: which: is annexed, a Diſſertation on 
the Hebrew Langu uage, by Day. Jennings, D. D. Lond. 1766, 2 vol. 
The Treatiſes of Mr. Lowman on the Ritual and on the civil Govern- 


maeent of the Hebrews, may properly GOP theſe works on the 


Hebrew Antiquities. . 
New n examined with Candour. Lond. 173563, wok by Dr. De- 
+, - Fam. 

Lowes de quelques Juifs, Portugais, et Allemands, a. M. De Voltaire. 
Avec des Reflections eritiques, et un petit Commentaire extrait & un 
plus grand. A Paris, 1 776, 3 vol. 4th Ed. Theſe letters contain an 
_ - elegant anſwer to the various objections to revealed religion which 
Voltaire has borrowed from our Engliſh Deiſts; they were written 
; by the Abbe Guenee. An Engliſh tranſlation of them by Dr. Lefanu 

Was publiſhed at Dublin in 1778, 2 vol. 
A Vindication of the ſacred Books, and of N eſpecially the for- 
mer, from various ne and Cavils of M. De Voltaire. 
N Rob. Findlay, A. M. Glaſgow, 1770. This is a ſerious and ſolid 
refutation of many of M. De Voltaire's moſt formidable : objections to 


the facred writings. 


N critical 2 f the Lifts of David: In which the e Events 
| e 


1 are ranged in r of Time; the chief Objections of Mr. Bayle and 
” , = others'againſt the Character of this Prince, &c. are refuted. Hy 8. 
4 Chandler, D. D. Lond. 1766, 2 vol. 


N Codex Pſeudepigraphus veteris Teſtamenti alleine, caſtigatus; teſtimo- : 


I | niiſque, cenſuris, et Ne 0 iluſtratus, a F abricio Hand. 
ieee, ee 

0 Nod Elmo 8 Textum ad, * Gaticue Vun 

et oy wag emendavit, et Lectionis varietatem * Jo. Jae. Gnet- 
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bach Theologiz Doctor, cjuſdemque'in Aca 
publ. Ordinarius. Halz, 1777, 2 Vol. 
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The new Teſtament carefully collated with the Greek and corrected; 
divided and pointed according to the various Subjects treated of by the 


inſpired Writers, with the common Diviſion into Chapters and Verſes 


in the Margin. And illuſtrated with Notes critical and explanatory. 


By R. Wynne, A. M. Lond. 1764, 2 W NES W358 
The Hiſtory of the Miniſtry of Jeſus Chriſt, combined from the Narra- 
tive of the four Evangeliſts, by Rob. Willan, M. D. Lond. 1 82. 


A View of our bleſſed Saviour's Miniſtry, and the Proofs of his Divine 


Miſſion ariſing from thence. Together with a Charge, Differtations, 
Sermons, and Theological Lectures. By the late 


Ox robs, vol 


Chriſtiani Stockii Clavis Linguæ Sancte novi Teftamenti. Lip. 1752. 
Ed. 5a. In the prefzges to his Lexicons, Stockius has enumerated | 


the pfincipal Hebrew and Greek Lexicons of the Bible which were 
publiſhed before his own. w_ N 
novi Fœderis. Lipf. 1736, 2 vol. wy 4to. / 
Georgii Pritii Introductio ad Lectionem 
ticam hiſtoriam, chronologiam, et geographiam pertinent breviter et 


J. Conr. Schwarz Commentarii critici et philologici Linguiz Grace be 


perſpicue exponuntur;” Lipſiæ, 1704- the 4th Ed, in 1737. I have 
never met with any book ſuperior to this as an introduction to the new] 


Teſtament. _ | 


Juſti Henningii Röhmeri XII Differtationes Juris Eccleſiaſtici Antiqui, 


' Hale, 1729, Ed. 2da. This is a very excellent book: the titles of the 
Diſſertations are, 1. De Stato Chriſtianorum Die. 2. De antelucanis 
Chriſtianorum cœtibus. 3. De Confcederata Chriſtiangrum Diſci- 
plina. 4. De coitionibus Ghriftianorum ad capiendum cibum. 5. De 
Chriſtianorum cctibus in vicis et agris. 6. De Cognitionibus de 
Chriſtianis. 7. De differentia inter Ordinem/Ecclefiaſticum et Plebem, 


feu inter Clericos et Laicos. 8. De Confeſſu Ordinis Ecclefiaſtici. 


9. De Eccleſiæ Statu antiquo generatim. 10, De Jure Laicorum ſa- 
cerdotali. 11. De jure dandi Baptiſmum. 124 De extraordinario 
primitive-Ecclehr · rr oft y OT 2 Re 

Jo. Francifci Buddei Eccleſia Apoſtolica, five de Statu Eccleſiz Chri- 


ſtianæ ſub Apoſtolis Commentatio Hiſtorico-Dogmatica z quæ et In- 
troductionis loco in Epiſtolas Pauli cterorumque Apoſtolorum eſſe 
queat. Jenæ, 1729. The author has briefly treated this important ſub= 


ject with great judgment, and referred to a e nh uſeful writers. 
Miſcellanea Sacra: containing an Abſtract of the 


the Witneſs of the holy Spirit. 2. On the Diſtinction between Apo- 


ſtles, Elders, and Brethren. 3. On the Time when Paul and Barna- 
bas became Apoſtles. . 4 On the Apoſtolical Decree. To which is 


added, an Effay on the Diſpenſations of God to Mankind, as revealed 


in Scripture: together with a Diſſertation on Hebrews xii. 22—25, ; 
now firſt publiſhed.” A new Ed. with large Additions and Corrections. 
Lond. 1782, 3 vol. The merit of this work is generally acknow- 
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X [ | 0. Randolph, 5 
D. D. Lad y Margaret 8 Prof. of Divinity in the Univerſity of Oxford. 8 


T. in qua quæ ad rem cri- 
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riſtianity, and in ſome other of his works. 

A new Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of the new Teltamenty | 
by E. Harwood, D. D. Lond. 1 73, d Ed. arne 5 

The ſacred rope + or a practical Introduction towards a 'beneficial” 5 
reading of the Bible. . Containing, 1. An Hi four antient 
Monarchies. 2. A general View of the Jewiſh. OY to the taking 
of Jeruſalem. 3. Remarks on the ee Prophets, Goſpels, &ec" 
ſhewing the Deſign of each Book. 4. An exact Chronology: of the 
Seriptures. 5. A. Diſſertation on e Religion, and an Account 
of thoſe Divines who have defended it. 6. Difhcult, Texts explained, 
&c. By David Collyer. Lond. 1726-46, 2 vol. ._ | 

Dominici Diodati, T. C. Neapolitani de Chriſto Grace loquente Exer- 
citatio ; qua oſtenditur Græcam ſeu Helleniſticam Linguam cum. Ju- 
dzis omnibus, tum ipſi adeo Chriſto et Apoſtolis nativam ac vernacu- 
lam fuiſſe. Neapoli, 1767. The reader will meet with ſome obſer- 
vations on this ſubject in Bowyer" Preface to his Catyectures. on the 


new Teſtament. 


Problema de anno Nativitatis Chriſti, ubi occafionem offerente vetere 


Herodis Antipz Nummo, in Nummophylacio Clementis XIV. P. O. 
M. Aſſervato demonſtratur, Chriſtum natum eſſe anno VIII. ante 
Kram vulgarem, contra veteres omnes et recentiores Chronologos. 
Auctore P. Dominico Magnan. Rom, 1772. . 

Jacobi Elineri Obſervationes ſacræ in novi Fœderis Libros, quibus plura 
illorum Librorum loca ex Auctoribus potiſſimum Græcis et Antiqut- | I 
tate exponuntur et illuſtrantur. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1720, 2 vol. 

Joan. Alberti Obfervationes. PhilolcLicz in ſacros novi Feaderit Libros. 
Lugd. Bat. 1725. 

Geor. Raphelii Annotationes i in 8. Seripruram, Kiſtorictk 5 in vetus, 2-7 
lologicæ in N. T. ex Xenophonte,, olpbio, Ae, et Herodoto 

collectæ. Lugd. Bat. 1750, 2 vol. 

Elise Palairet Gbferr rationes Philologico-criticz i in facros 1 novi lets: 
Libros, quorum plurima l6ca ex AuCtoribus potiſiimum Græcis en- | 

nuptur, illuſtrantur, vindicantur. Lugd. Bat, 1752. 
Jo. Koln, e Obſervationes i in novum Teſtamentum e Flavio Jo 
CPnOo. IPL. 17 

Georg. Pavidis Rope  Obſervationes ſacræ in novi ſenderis Libros exðx 

1 potiſſimum Græcis et Antiquitatibus. Wrabſlavie, 


Jo, * Otti Spicilegium, ſwe excerptum ex Flavio Joſegho ad N. 
Teſtam. uſtrationem. Lugd. Bat. 1741. | 

A free and: impartial Study of the holy Scriptures recommended: being 
Notes on ſome particular Texts, Ih Diſcourſes and Obſervations on 
Various Subjects. By Joſ. Hallet, Jun. Lond. 1729-36, 3 vol. 

The ſacred Claſſies defended and illuitrated : or an Effa humbly offered 
towards proving the Purity, Propriety, and true aber of the 
e of che new Teſtament. By A. Blackwell, M. A. Lond. 1737, 
2 vo 


A Paraphraſe on the four Evangeliſts, by Sam. Clarke, D. D. Lond. 
. . * Though La paraphraſe 3 18 WR in 10. 
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Epiſtles of the new Teſtament. Being a complete Supplement to Dr. 


Clarke's Paraphraſe on che four Goſpels, By F. Pyle, M. A. Lond. 


1765, 2 vol. 5th Ed. There is a Paraphraſe and Notes on the Reves- 
lation by the ſame author. 54 e 
Bengelius Introduction to his Expoſition of the Apocalypſe: with his 
Preface to that Work, and the greateſt: Part of the Concluſion of it, 
and alſo his marginal N otes on the Text, which are a Summary of e 
whole Expoſition. Tranſlated from the High Dutch, by J. Robert- 
ſon, D. D. Lond. 1757. „ 0 . 


Codex Apocryphus novi Teſtamenti collectus, caſtigatus, teſtimoniiſque | 


| ccaſuris et animadverſionibus iluſtratus a J. Ald, Fabricio. Hamb. 
T7044 VO... | W 


3 


An hiſtorical Geography of the old and new Teſtament, by Ed. Wells, © 


D. D. Lond. 1721, 4 vol. J % 3 %% „cc 
Dionyſii Petavii Rationarium Temporum, cui accedit Supplementum 
e ue ad hoc uſque Tempus continuatur. Logs Bat. 1724. 

2 Vol. „ n „ 0 ap IER n . 

The ſacred and profane Hiſtory of the World connected from the Crea- 
tion of the World to the Diſſolution of the Aſſyrian Empire, &c. By 
S. Shuckford, M. A. Lond. 1743, 4 vol. 3d Kd. | 
The old and new Teſtament connected in the Hiſtory of the Jews. and 
neighbouring. Nations, fr6m'the;Declenſion of the Kingdom of Iſrael 
and Judah to the Time of Chriſt. By H. Prideaux, D. D. Lond. 1749, + 


| n Hiſtoriz Eccleſiaſticæ a Chriſto Nats 
ad finem Sec. XVII. Genevæ, 1737. And with the Continuation, 
by T. Simon. Halz, 175. > urea e 
Pauli Erneſti Jablonſki Inſtitutiones Hiſtoriæ Chriſtianæ. Francofurti 
. ad Viad. 3 vol, 1754-67. The third volume, which contains the 
hiſtory of the Church from the end of the ſeventeenth to the middle 
of the preſent century, was compoſed by Profeſſor Stoſch after the 
death of Jablonſki. þ + Engliſh tranſlation of this work in one vol. 
| 8vo. would be very ſerviceable. ., ' | 4 2 1 
An Eccleſiaftical Hiſtory from the Birth of Chriſt to the preſent Time. 
Written originally in French by Mr. Formey, Secretary to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Berlin. To which is added, an Appendix, giv- 
ing an Account of the People called Methodifts, by the Tranſlator. 
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Lond. 1766, 2 vol, Ot, Het Cr EE UDO oe TR 
An Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory, ancient and modern, from the Birth of Chriſt 
to the Beginning of the preſent Century: in which the Riſe, Progrels, 


and Variation of Church Power, are conſidered in their Connexion 


with the State of Learning and Philoſophy, and the Political Hiftory . 
of Europe during that Period. By the late learned L. Moſheim, D. BD. 

| Tranklated from the original Latin, and 8 wich Notes and 
. chica Tables: by Arch. Maclaine, D. D. Lond. 1782, 6 vol. - 

The learned tranſlator mentions the approbation which Dr. Warbur- 
ton, Biſhop of Glouceſter, gave of this work in the following terms: 
Nr e 5 « Moſheim's 
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| A Catalogue of 3 BE 
ee Moſheim's compendium is excellent, the method admirable, in ſhort 
the only one deſerving the name of an Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory.” The 
| - three preceding works, however; have great merit, and may be read 
with much utility. Two other Hiſtories of the Chriftian Church 
. deſerving of attention have lately appeared; one by Dr. Gregory, in 
2 vol. the other by Dr. Prieſtley, in 2 vol. w 060. 
| A compendious Hiſtory of the Church, from the Beginning of the World 
1 to the preſent Lime $£7.10)- Waden in French by L. E. Dupin, and 
0 tranſlated into Englith. Lond. 1713, 4 vol. Echard's Eccleſiaſtical 
. Hiſtory from the Birth of Chriſt to the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity - 
under Conſtantine, in the year 313, is valuable in many reſpects; the 
third Ed. was publiſhed in 1712, and the firſt in 172. ; 
Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory from the Commericement of Chriſtia- 
nity to the year 1517, when Luther began the Work of Reformation, 
by T..Jortin, D. p. 1767-73, 4 vol. r. Jortin has, in a little com- 
paſs, taken notice of ſo many facts, and animadverted on them with 
= - fo much judgment, that this work will be ever held in deſerved repute; 
*- | he has inſerted, alſo, into it the ſubſtance of his Diſcourſes on the Na- 
| ture, Uſe, and Intent, of Prophecy; and on Miracles, which were 
preached at 7 dy i; oa Grants wen | . 
Prælectiones Eccleſiaſticæ triginta novem olim habitæ in facello Colle- 
i gi Emmanuelis apud Cantabrigienſes a Joan. Richardſon, S. T. B. 
Lond. 1726. This is a poſthumous work of an author well known 
by his Vindication of the Canon of the new Teſtament in Anſwer to 


2 * 


Folkd; 577 5 $7 Tl 206 | mY 
Hiſtoire des Juifs depuis J. Chriſt juſqu'à preſent, pour ſervir de Conti- 
, Nuation a l' Hiſtoire de Joſeph, Par M. Bafnage. Nouvelle Ed. aug- 
| mentee. A la Haye, 1716, 15 vol. E e e 
The Apologies of Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, and Minutius Felix, in De- 
fence of the Chriſtian Religion, with the Commanitory of Vincentius 
Lirinenſis concerning the primitive Rule of Faith, tranflated from 
+ their Originals: with Notes, for the Advantage chiefly of Engliſh +» ; 
© Readers, and a preliminary Diſcourſe upon each Author. Together 
| With a prefatory Differtation about the right Uſe of the Fathers. By 
"i W. Reeves, M. A. Lond. 1716, 2 vol. The reader will peruſe the 
. notes- of this Gentleman with caytion, for he declares with much vio- 
| - lence, “ that he had rather believe no Bible at all, than believe it in the 
£ ſenſe of that commentator” Le Clerc; LT 
The genuine Epiſtles of the Apoſtolical Fathers, St. Barnabas, St. Igna- 
tius, St, Polycarp, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Martyrdoms of 
” St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp, written by thoſe who were preſent at 
their Sufferings, Tranſlated and publiſhed with à large preliminary 
_ *-Difcourſe relating to the ſeveral Treatiſes here put together. By W. 


Wake, Lord Biſhop of Eincoln. Lond. 1710, 24 Et. 
Diſſertatio de S. Scripturarum Interpretatione ſecundum Patrum Com- 
mentarios. In qua probatut, 1. S. Scripturam efle regulam fidei uni- 

cam, ex qua de omnibus Articulis fidei creditu neceffariis ad ſalutem 

+ Jridicium ferendum eſt. 2. Patres five primævos five ſübſequentes 
* nun eſſe Idoneos S. Soripture Interpretes. 3. Non poſſe Controyer- 
das de S. Trinitate motas ex patribus, conciliis, aut traditione vere 
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 catholica definiri- Authore D, Whitby. LOO: 1914. Whithy in de 
neee trium primorum ſeculo- ' 
rum Scriptoribus, haud pauca, in hoc opere, .interpretamenta congeſſi- 


Epilogue to this work very boldly adds, Ex trium 
mus, ab omni vetitatis ſpecie aliena,,: Oftendant, nobis, Patrum Pa- 
troni unicam Scripture Pericopen. que alias, obſcura cum eſſet, ab lis 
fit lucem mutuata. But though the authority of Fathers and Coun» 

cils be of no weight in controverſy, the learned will till have recourſe 
to them, as containing the materials of Eccleſiaſtical Hittory,...__. © . 


The Hiſtory of the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, compiled from Jewiſh _ 


v 


and Heathen Authors only; exhibiting a Proof of the Truth of 1 
6 Regan, Tranſlated from the French. of Profeſſor Bullet, by W. 


8 


Saliſbury, B. D. Lond. 1 ae This work is well executed, and may 


be ſerviceable to thoſe Who have not Lardner's collection of Jewiſh and 


Heathen Teſtimonies. The reader will find ſomething. worth his at- 

2 » : I*# \ 3 $ , F a+ $55 +45 v3 k . . . 144 
tention on this ſubject in a ſmall track in, 4to.—Non Chriſtianorum de 
Chriſto Leſtimonia ex aol oh Monumentis propoſita et dijudicata. 


A Tobia Eckherdo. Quedlinburgi, 1725. 


A new and full Method of ſettling the canonical Authority, of the new 
I 726-7, 39h . 


Teſtament. By the late Rev. Jer. Jones. Lond. 

The Hiſtory che Propagation, of Chriftianity and Overthrow of 

| em Wherein th Chriſtian, Religion 1s. confirmed, the Riſe and 
rogreſs of Heatheniſh Idolatry is conſidered, the Overthrow of Pa- 


ganiſm and the Spreading of 8 in the. ſeveral Ages of the 


new Teſtament Church, is explained. The preſent State of Heathens 
is inquired into, and Methods for. their Converſion offered. . By Rob. 


: - 


Millar. Edinb. 1723, 2 vol. 
Letters on the Prevalence of Chr | 
With Obſervations on. a late Hiſtory of the Decline of the Roman 
Empire. By -Eaſt Apthorp, M. A. Lond. 1778. The author has 


& » 


enriched this work with I viper remarks, and eſpecially wih a 
ſtical hiſtorians, which the reader will find 


catalogue of civil and eceleſi 


to be, very eff, / ae] Lt 
Five Letters concerning the Inſpiration of the Holy Scriptures... Tranſ- 


lated from the French of M. 9 1690 
l 


the old and new Teſtament, in Anſwer to the preceding Book, By W. 
Lom N D.* OxF-1992 / EO Cont ed 
An Eſſay on Inſpitation, conſidered chiefly with Reſpect to the Evange» 

liſts. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. Lond. 1781, 
Defenſe'des Propheties de la Religion Chrétienne, par le R. P. Baltus, 


de la Compagnie de Jeſus, contre Grotius et M. Simon. A Paris, 17 37% 


3 vol. Grotius and Father Simon contend, that many of the prophe- 
cies cited in the new Teſtament from the old, have double ſenſes ; one 


proper and literal, which reſpected the times and perſons of the Jewiſh. | 


nation; the other allegorical, which reſpected the advent and perſon 
of Chriſt, M. Baltus cenſures this as a Socinian mode of expounding 


the prophecies, and, by a particular examination of the prophecies _ . 


quoted by the writers of the new Teſtament, ſhews that they, prima- 
rily reſpected Chriſt, and were literally accompliſhed in him. 
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defended by Df. Rutherforth, M 
t 


Twelve Diſcourſes on the Prophecies concerning the Eſtabliſhment an 
Teure, by 1 


ie Uſe and Intent of Prophecy in the Geral Age of the World. In 
N Diſbkirſes, delive Te thy Temple huscht Te which are 1 8 ; 

© ſeveral Dilſertations. By Thomas Sherlock, D. D. late Maſter of the 

"Temple, now Lord Biſhop of London. Lond. 1749, 5th Ed. Theſe 
diſcourſes were attacked by Dr. Middleton in 17 50, and have been 
by gut] h, Mr. Rotherham, and others. 

A Defence of Chriſtianity from the Prophecies of the old Teſtament ; 

"wherein are conſidered all the Objeftions againſt this Kind of Proof 

advanced in the late Diſcourſe on the Grounds and Reaſons of the 
© Chriſtian Region. By Ed. Chandler, Lord Biſhop of Coventry and 


> + 


© Lichheld. Lond. 1725, 2d Ed. 


ar: : ER Ly Ca Wc N 
| A Vi dication of the Chriſtian Religion, in two Parts. 1. A Diſcourſe 


of the Nature and Uſe of Miracles. 2. An Anſwer to a late Bock, 
 Intitled, A Diſcourſe on the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Re- 
gion. By Samuel Chandler. Lond. 1725. Collins” Diſcourſe on the 


SGröôunds and Reaſons of the Chtiſtian Religion, publiſhed in 1924, 
di a 


Was anſwered not only by the three authors Jaſt mentioned, but by a 
variety of others: there is an account of the chief of them in Leland's 

_ "View of the Deiſtical Writers, and in Fabricius“ Lux Evangelica, - 

where above 50 different publications in oppoſition to Collins are enu- 


metrated. In the fame authors (Leland and Fabricius) the reader will 


- "cles of our Saviour. 


An Efay upon the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; wherein its real 
F in ien upon the Old Teſtament is ſhewn. Occaſioned by the 


find a lift of thoſe who anſwered Woolſton's Objections to the Mira- 


- 


N 


No "Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion. By 


A. A. Sykes, M. A, Lond. 1725. M. De la Roche, in his Memoirs 
of Literature, ſpeaking of this work, ſays, —If this book does not ap- 
_ pear ſufficient to ove ſeruples about the a of the firſt 
-" preachers of the 'Go pel from the old Teſtament, know not What 
Will do it. Mr. Sykes expreſſes himſelf very firmly againſt a double 
completion of any prophecy ; a double completion, ſays he, unleſs it 
be declared by the prophet, will make all prophecy perfectly uſelefs. 
An Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies concerning the Chriſtian 


8 


Church; and in particular concerning the Church of 9 1 


in twelve Sermons, preached in Linco me e ot ie Lecture 
of the Right Reverend W. Warburton, Lord Biſhop o Glouceſter. 
J)Jͤ 7³V½ einn —ũ88 


' Twelve Sermons on the Prophecies concerning the Chriſtian Church; 


and in particular concerning the Church of Papal Rome, Preached 
'at Bp. Watburton's Lecture by S. Halifax, P. P. Lond: 1776. 


* 


"ſubſequent Hiſtory of Chriſtianity. Preached at Bp. Warburton's - 
. LL.D, | Oxfard, 1780. F 


An Flay towards reconciling the Numbers of Daniel and St. John, de- 
* 56 £48 £3 TY" 1 8 8 18 A . ie 13838 
ne Birth of. dur Saviour, and fixing a preciſe Time for the 
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remarkabte in Hiſtory, By the Rev, G, Burton, M. A. 
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termining t 1 0 
eee eben Deflation ot the Jews 3. wich ſome Con- 
1 bl Calculations pointing the Year 1764 to haye been one 
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The Rexſonableneſsand Certainty of the Chriſtian ** kontziung 
Diſcourſes upon ſuch Subj ects as are ns ht moſt liable to Ones E 
By Rob. J Jenkins, D. D. nd. 173 "AE Ed. 2 vol. 

A Conference with a Theiſt; Se 755 Anſcher to all the moſt uſual 
_ Objections of the Infidels agaiuſt th Chriſtian Religion. By W. 
Nichols, D. D. Lond: 7225 10 Ed. 2 vol. 

Difconrſes coneerning the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, by I. Jortin. 

Lond. 1746. The fübjects of theſe Diſcourſes are, 1. The ach ces 

of the Jews and Sende 2. The Propagation of the Goſp' - The 

Kingdom of Chriſt. ' 4. The Fithels of the Tie when Crit came 
into the World. . e Teſtimony of John the Baptiſt. 6. The 
Seriptureb of the 9 Teſtament. * 1 Goſpel as itis Grate and 

Truth. A third Ed. Has been pub 

An Argument in Defence of chien taken from the Confelfian, 
its moſt'ancient Adverfaries. 'By Gre Sharpe, L. D. Lond. 1755. 

A ſecond Argument in Defence of Ehriltianiry, taken from the, ancient 
- Prophecies, applied to the molt remarkable Events in the Lite and 
Character of efus Chriſt. By Greg. Sharpe, LL, D. Lond, 176%; "TI 

The Fridence of Chriſtianity deduced from Facts and the Teſtimony, of 
_ Senſe, throughout all Ages of the World to the preſent Time, wa 
Series of Difcourfes preachedat Boyle's Lecture i 1756- 755 1 — 5 of 
- inisſhewn; that upon the Whole this is not a decayitig, but a,graw- — ® 
ing Evidence. By W. Worthingt „ D. D. Lond. 1769, 2 vol. 

Religzionis Naturalis et Revelatæ ia, Methode Scholaſticg d ge 
in uſum Juventutis Academicæ. Nan ile 54, 2 vol. and a thir 
by Way of Supplement. Authore L. Goke. The author of * 
book is a Doctor of the Sorbonne; yet there are man things very 
bexrally ſuid im it, as the reader may judge from the fo win e 
tien whieh is maintained* in h St 5 lus ob ſapien- 
tiſſimos fines cauſarum naturakum ordinem um aut Miniſte- 
rium Angelorum intervertit: Demonum 0 2 ee vis-lit, 
nulla eſt /icentia; ac ubi ſe noſtris rebus, — divinorum Judi 
ciorum Miniſtri, non fuo arbitrioi unquam relinguuntur, neque i Bak 
: per;corumy miniſterium in confirmationem faſh Miracula; 2 untur.. 

The Uſefulneſs, Truths, and Exceflency pf the Chriſtian Religion, d 
fended againſt the Ofe&tions wired 1 5 late Bock, intitled,, Sr 

ſtianity as old as the Ereatiun, &e. By Jam es Foſter. Lond. 1784s 


0 


30 d- 
The: Reaſonableneſs of the Eli n Reſigjon a Where the . 
turest 35 G. Benſon; ND. Lond; 118. Ed. 2 vol. The au- 


- thor not only advances; many arguments in. ty of the Truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion, but obviates, f in a ſame way, the chief Objectlons 
of the Anti-revelatibniſts. 
A Diſcourſe concerfiing the Reſurtection of Jeſus . in line Pats, 
2 1. The; Conſequences of the 8 are ſtated hypoth wr 
: cally; 2. The Nature and Obliyation'of moral Evidence is. en ed. 
| | Proofs'of the Fack of our Saviour's Reſürrection are propoſed, 
examined, and fairly de mopſtrated to be concluſtwve. "Together,y 


__aw-Apipendix*concertiing* the Ham ſible ProduCtio on of Thoug K 7 


Mater add Motions dk N op Dn, Land e. 7 


Aol I quiry 1280 the Cauſes of the Infide 
| essa none Obſervations on the n s of Herbert, alte B. B. | 


This book was tranſlated i into \ Fronch in. 1755 * the: ear alter inte 5 


Dutch. 


A Defence of Chtiſtianity, i in two Parts. OY The Law. of Nature con- 


ſidered, and ſhewn to be conſiſtent with Reaſon. and itfelf,—and the 
Attention to it productive of the greateſt Benefit to Mankind. 2. The 


ee and Uſefulneſs of Revelation and the ſacred Writings aſſert- | 


_ ed and yindicated, againſt the ſeveral Obj ections made to them by 

Deiſts in general, 11 and in particular b the Author of Chriſtianity as old 
das the Creation. By John Leland, D. D. Lond. 1753, ad Eg. 2 vol. 

a x View of the princ of deiſtical Writers that have appeared in England 
in the laſt and e Century; with Obſervations upon them, and 
dome Account of the Anſwers that have been publiſhed againſt them. 
"In ſeveral Letters to a Friend. By J. Leland, PD: D. : Lang: 1766, 


2 vol. 5th, Ed. 


| An Enquiry 1 into the divine Miſſions of John the Ba "tif * Jeſus Chriſt, 


ſo far as they can be proved from the Circumſtances of their Birth, 
"and their Connection with each other, By W. Bell, M. A. Lond. 
"hot 1. There is publiſhed by the ſame Author, A Defence of Revela- 
Kon in general and' the Golß el in particular. 


Letters from Baron Haller to bis Daughter, on the Truths of the Chriſtian 1 g 


Religion. Tranſlated from the LES Lond. 1780... | 
DIO on Subjects relative to the Genius and Evidences of Chri- 
ſtꝛianity. By Alex. Gerard, D. D. [nj 1766. | 


| Bolingbroke Hume, r Toulmin, bee. Kr⸗ By J. Ogre, D. 
hd, 1793 
Philofophical 11 concerning Sb y. By C. Bonnet of Ge- 


nera. Lond. 1787. The great 7 7 of M. Bonnet are known 
throughout . the teſtimony of ſuch a diſtinguiſhed Layman, 
f the Chriſtian Religion, cannot but. have wewhe: with 


to the Truth o 
the moſt unthinking. - 

Letters to a Philoſophical Unbeliever, by by Jof Prieſtley. 1 7 280-2 
An Appealto common Senfe in behalf 


the State of Religion in the ancient Heathen World: eſpecially. with 
RNeſpect to the KRowledge and Worſhip. of the one true God:; a Rule 
_ of moral Duty: and a State of future Rewards and Puniſhments. 
5 which is 77 2 2 .f. Diſcourſe on natural and revealed 

Religion. er Le 


of Dr. Leland are valuable. 
A Diſcourſe of the COINS and Ufctuliicts of 1 the Chriltian , 15 
eaſon of 55 C HB ion among the Jen nd 
Wa? | Lond. 1706. 


The Light of Nitro cd | y 72 Search (Abraham Tucker) Eſq; . 
1768-78, 9 yol. In the laſt four volumes there is added to the 


0 e W 1p hts of Nature and Goſpel blended. 


mou! - 


and Scepticiſm of the Times; 


Reli —.— By the Rev. James 
x4 Of ld, D. P. Lond. 1768, 2d Ed. A on yol. N e 
The Adrantages and | Necellity of the Chriſtian, Revelation ſhewn from 


and, D „Lond. 1768, 2 ine works I 


the Principles 35 Verd. of natural Religion. By che Right Rey: | 


40 l D, D, W en, 2 Lond, 754. 


= 
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The Analogy of Religion, natural and revealed, te the Conſtitution ni 


Courſe of Nature. By Joſ. Butler, D. D. late Lord Biſhop of Ducham. 
Lond. 1754, th Ed. An Edition by Biſhop Hallifax in 1788. 
The Religionof Nature delineated. By Mr, Wollaſton. Loud; 17 50%, th Ed. 
Conſiderations on the Theory of Religion: in three Parts. 1. Want of 

Univerſality in natural and revealed Religion, no juſt Odjection againſt 
either. 2. The Scheme of divine Providence with Regard to che 

Time and Manner of the ſeveral Diſpenſations of revealed Religion, 
more eſpecially the Chriſtian. 3. The Pragteſs of natural Religion 
and Science, or the continual Improvement of the Wotid ig general. 
To which are added, two Diſcourſes ; the former on the Life and 
Character of Chriſt, the latter on the Benefits procured by his Death, / 
in regard to our Mortality. With an Appendix, concerning the Uſe. 
of the word Soul in holy Seripture; and the State of the Dead there 
_ deſcribed. By Edw. Lord Biſhop of Carliſle. Carliſſe, 1784, Ed. Ih. 
An Eſſay on Miracles, in two Diſcourſes. By Will. (Biſhop) Flect- 
wood. 1 1701. The two main Principles of this Book, that - 
none but God can work à true Miracle, and that it cannot be 
% poſed that a true miracle was ever wrought in oppoſition to a doc 
: * eſtabliſhed on true miracles, - were oppoſed by Mr. (Biſhop) Head- 
ley, in a Letter to Mr. Fleetwood. Lond. 1702. And the reading 
theſe two tracts occaſioned Mr. Locke's writing his diſcourſe on Mi- 
racles, which he publiſhed in his work. 
Traité ſur les Miracles. Dans lequel on prouve que le Diable n 
ſautoit faire pour confirmer Perreur; où Hon fait voir, par, pluſteurs - 
exemples tires de l' Hiſtoire ſainte et profane, que ceux qu on lui at- 
tribue ne ſont qu'un effet de Pimpoſture ou de l addreſſe des hommes. 
Et on on examine le Syſtẽème oppoſẽ tel que l'a etabli le Dr. Clarke 
dans ſon Traitẽ ſur la Religion Naturelle et Chretienne. Par J. Serces, 
Vicaire d' Appleby dans ſe Comte de Lincoln. A Amſter. 129. 
Tbe author ſays in his preface, that in maintaining that God never 
permitted the devil to work miracles in ſupport of any dangerous 
error, and in queſtioning the phyſical power of the devil to effect a 
miracle, he declared war againſt the opinion of the moſt venerable 
_ thedlogians. and philoſophers ancient and modern. The bock is well 
written, and JI do not know that it has ever appeared in Engliſn. | 
A Differtation on Miracles, deſigned toſhew-that they are Arguments of - 
a divine Interpoſition, and abſolute Proofs of the Miſſion and Doctrine - 
of a Prophet. By Hugh Farmer. Lond. 17771. The doctrine ad- 
vanced in the preceding book, is very ably ſupported in this. The 
reader will find in Werenfelſius works the queſtion, Num Miracula - 
certa ſint Veritatis ſigna determined, by various arguments, in che 
affirmative. The author, Mr. Farmer, was accuſed of Raving hors © 
rowed his Idea of Miracles from Mr. Le- Moine's book on that ſupn- 
ject; and he publiſhed a pamphlet, intitled, An Examination of Mr. Le 
Moine's Treatiſe on Miracles, in which he ſhews the difference of his 
plan from thoſe of Mr. Le Moine, Dr. Sykes, and Bp. Fleetwood. 
A brief Diſcourſe concerning the Credibility of Miracles and Revela- 
tion. Wherein the Credibility of Goſpel Miracles is ſhewh, notwith- 
- ſanding all later Miracles may be rejected as fictitious.” Lo which is 
added, a Poſtſeript in Anſwer to the Lord Biſhop of Litehfield's Charge 
Eros 17 | 8 


* 


4 — | 8 


85 - to his Clergy. By A. A. Sykes; D. D. Lond: 174%, and s feeond | | 
* m 1749. 5 
Two ſtions, previous to Dr. Middleton's 8 ee Inquay 5 apart 

ee ri Wha are the Grounds upon which the — 

of Miracles, ia general, is founded ? And, Upon what* Grounds the 

Miracles of the « oſpel, in particular, a mo credible ? To which is added, 

A Diſſertation upon Mark xvi. 17-18. Theſe Agne ſpall follow them that 

5 e. Lond. 175, and a ſecond Part in 175½, by Dr. Sykes. 

This author wrote above ſixty different tracts: an une of all his 
works would be uſeful. 

Y The A t: 00 Miracles esaminsd Aich Wies; to pot e pre- 
tenſions of Pagans and Papiſts, to compare the miraculous Powers re- 
corded in the new Teſtament, with thoſe faid to ſubſiſt 3 in mne rule, 3 
c. By the Rev. J. Douglas, A. M. Lond. 1757. 
A Differtation on Miracles: containing an alen of e ei- 
- ples: W by David Hume, Ea Byrd G. Campbell, D* D. Edinb. 
1762. 

nquiry into: the Navere aid Deſign of Chriſt's Temptation in the 
udernefs.” By Hugh Farmer. Lond. 17756, 34 Ed. # 
as Ly on the Demoniacs of the new Feſtament. By Hugh Farmer. of 
ads 1% 

n into the Caſe of the Goſpel Demoniacs. | By W. 
Morthin Lond. 17%. if 

Letters tv-the Rev. Dr. Worthington, in Anſwer to TE lite Publication; 
- intitdeg, 4 An impartial Inquiry into the Caſe of: the oye Demo- 
NS By Hugh Farmer. Lond. 1778. 

In into the Heathen and the Scripture Doctrine of Dees: 
ans the Hypotheſis of the Rev. Mr. Farmer and; others on this 

"Subjech, is particularly examined. By John Fell. Lond. 177. 

An Enquiry into the meaning of the: — — in the new Teſtament. 

By T. P. &c. Dr. Sykes. Lond. 1737. And a further Enquiry, dec. 
dy che ſame author in the ſame year. | 
| The Caſe of the Demoniacs mentioned in the new Teſtament. By: N. 
22 Lardner, D. D. Lond. 1758. 

The: general. Prevalence of the Worſhip of . Spirits i in the ancient 


eathen Nations aſſerted and pro Hugh Farmer. Lond. 1783. 
An Hiſtorical: Diſſertation on ne orruptions in Religi on, from | 
_- thy Beginnin of the World; oil oat Methods taken by —— 
vidence in;r 9 them. By Arthur Young: Lond. 1734, 2 vol. 
Ide abject. of this author is to ſhew; that Revelation was deſigned to 
pbrevent Superſtition; he hag.many len, ONES 1 | 
parts of the Law of Moſes. : : 
Pauli Ern. Jablonſki. Pantheon. iorum, e de-Diis « corum Com- 
| e nb cum, 1750, 2 TY: . = 
' Ancchaologiz: c na antiqua Rerum origin 8 
| 8 Auctore Thoma Burnet, 8. T. Pf. 2 
Origines Gentium .Antiquiſlme. .- By. R. Cumberland. D. D. inte Lord 


425 N. e jandrum. 3 Lond. 47% E. 


x A «Agigdre. mien P. Al the Latin works of Dr. Bur- 


an with A of ſtyle, that, not- 
- e 8 


* 


def Beterborongh. Londs 1724. „ 


bi Bags th. Diviniy. „ 
(ET RIM ſingularity, of ſome of his opinions, theꝝ are hig 


ſerving of attention. . | 
Fi ght 9 preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, i in bee 3 
_ of the Divinity of our Lord Jeſus: Chriſt, By Dan. Waterland, D. D. jj 
Lond. 1720, 24 Ed. This and the.other theological Works of Dr. " 
Waterland, are much eſteemed by the orthodox, and they may be pro- 


perly conſulted by ſuch Arians and Socinians as with Wn: Enow: _ 
can be advanced a * their pr "x; 20h 8 


7 de la Prien v notre Seigneur Jeg Crit pare M. Abbadie. 25 
A Rotterdam, 1 This author publiſhed: a treatiſe on the Tran 
© of the Chriſtian 15 at Rotter. 1689, 2 vv. 
The Works of Mr. Tho. Emlyn, containing a Collection of Trafts.and 
* Sermons © on various SubjeRs, With a hte Account of * 3 
Life, by Solon. Em) ny "Ky. Lond. 1746. 
An Effay on Spirit; wherein the Doctrine of the Trinity i * . 
in the Light of Nature and Reaſon, as well as in the Light in which it 
was held by the ancient Hebrews, compared alſo with the Doctrine of 
the old and new 7 e ith an Inquiry into the Sentimei 
the primitiye Fathers of the Church, Kc. Lond. 1751, from che 
lin Copy, with Additions and Corrections by the Author (Bp. Clay- 
ton). This work was animadverted, on by Dr. Scott in his — — g 
Doctrine of the B 27 754, and anſwered, by Mr, Jones, 179 
e Apology of B enjamin Ben Mordecai to his, Friends for embracing 
' Chriſtianity, in ſeven. Letters to Eliſha Levi, Merchant of Amſterdam, 
together with an eighth Letter, on the Generation of Jeſus Chriſt, 
"with Notes and Illu 1 The 2d Ed. with Alterations and Ad- 
* ditions. 5 Henry Taylor, Rector of ,Crawle rank Vicar of Portſ- 
mouth, in ** ants, Lond. 1784, 2 vol. Theſe Letters were printedat 
various times, from 1771 to 1777, in to; they are compaſed with 
great learning and ingenuity, and contain the moſt formidable attack 
f . is called, the Athanaſian Syſtem that is any where to be met ; 
"wi | 
A Letter writ in the year 1730, concerning the Queſtion, Whether 6 25 
Logos ſupplied the Place of a human Soul in the Perſon of Jeſus Chriſt? | 
To which are added, two Poſtſeripts; the firſt containing an Explica- 
tion of theſe Words, the Spirit, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, as 
uſed in the Scriptures. The ſecond containing Remarks upon tdde 
ö third Part of the late Biſhop of 1 s Vindication of the Hiſtories 
of the old and new Teſtament, Lond. 1759, By Dr, Lardner. 
A complete edition of Pr e s works, in 11 vol. Syd. with tbo 
' Author's Life, by ippis, was, publiſhed- in 1788.—Newten 
and Locke were Ms ocinians, Lardner was an avowed; one; 
Clarke and Hhiſton were declared Arians; Bull and Materland wers 4 
profeſſed Athanaſtans: who will take upon him to ſay that theſe men 
were not ey to each other in probity and ſcriptural knowledge? 
And if that be admitted; ſurely we ought; to. learn no other; 
from the diverſity. of their opinions, except that of perfect moderation 
and good-will towards all thoſe who happen to differ from ourſelves. 
We ought to entertain no other wiſh, but that every man may be 
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-"fentiat dicere. This abſolute freedom of inquiry, jt is apprehended, is 
the beſt way of inveſtigating the ſenſe of Scripture, the moſt probable 
mean of producing an uniformity of opinion, and of rendering. rhe 
Goſpel Diſpenſation as intelligible to us in the eighteenth century as 
we preſume it was to the Chriſtians in the firſt, © ©. 
The true Doctrine of the new Teftament concerning, Jeſus Chriſt con- 
_ 2 fidered; wherein the Mifreprefentations that have been made of it up- 
on the Arian Hypotheſis and upon all Trinitarian and Atbanaſian Prin- 
eiples are expoſed; and the Honour of our Saviour's divine Character 
and Miſſion is maintained. With an Appendix, containing Strictures 
upon the firſt Chapter of St. John's Goſpel; and a prefatory Diſ- 
- courſe upon the Right of private Judgment in Matters of 0 82 | 
This work was revifed, before it was printed, by Dr. Lardner ; the 
author (the Rev. Mr. Cardale) publiſhed à Supplement to it, intitled, 
A Comment on ſome Paſſages in Chriſt's Prayer at the Cloſe of his 
publie Miniſtry. PA C 1 
The Apology of Theophilus Lindſey, M. A. on reſigning the Vicarage 
_ ©» Carterick, in Vorkſbire. Lond. 177. 
A wy, e Confutation of the Arguments againſt the One Godhead of 
- the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, produced by the Rev. Mr. Lindſey 
in his late Apology. By a Layman. Vork, 1779, 3d Ed. 
A Sequel to the Apology on reſigning the Vicarage of Catterick, Vork- 
" ſhire. By Theo. Lindſey, M. A. Lond. 1776. 6233." 5 a 
An Inquiry into the Belief of the Chriſtians of the three firſt Centuries, 
ny the One Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
Being a Sequel to a Scriptura] Confutation of the Rey. Mr. Lindſey's 
Alte Apology. By W. Burgh, Eſq. York, 1778. Mr. Lindſey's prin- 
pes were oppofed, not only by Mr. Burgh, but by Mr. Bingham in 
is Vindication of the Doctrine and Liturgy. of the Church of Eng- 
land; by Dr. Randolph in his Vindication. of the Worſhip of the Son 
und Holy Ghoſt; and in his Letter to the Remarker (Mr. Temple) on 
- the Layman's Scriptural Confutation, and by others, 
TwoDifiertations 1. On the Preface to St. John's Goſpel : 2. On pray-' 
ing to Jeſus Chriſt, By Theop. Lindſey, A. M. With a ſhort Poſt- 
e I TE. 
An Hiſtorical View of the State of the Unitarian Doctrine and Worſhip, 


from the Reformation to our own Times. With fome Account of 


the Obſtructions which it has met with at different Periods. By Theo. 
Lindſey, M. A. Lond. 1783. The author has treated this intereſting 
ſubject with great candour and ability; and has made additional Re- 
marks in a Tract publiſhed by him in 1788, intitled, Vindiciz Prieſt- 

leine e ee i e 


8 An Enquiry into the Opinions of the Chriſtian Writers of the three firſt 


 ' Centuries concerning the Perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. By Gilbert Wake- 
t...... nn 
An Hiſtery of Early Opinions concerning Jeſus Chriſt, compiled from 
original Writers; proving that the Chriſtian Church was at firſt Uni- 
- - tanan.” By Joſ. Prieftley, LL. P. 4 vol. 1786, 
| Five Diſſertations: 1. On the Athanaſian Doctrine. 2. On the Soci- 
nian Scheme. 3. On the Perfon of Cbriſt. 4. On the Riſe, Pro- 
| ' + grels, Perfection, and End of Chriſt's Kingdom, 5 On the Fakes 
> $5 OG, | whi 


— 


— 2 


1 in Dinh. 


1 


rwood, D. D. Lond. 17 wi And a 2d Ed. of the Eſſay on the $0- 


cinian. Scheme, in 1784. Dr. Harwood. rejects the Achanafan and 


Socinian Schemes as not, in his opinion, founded in Scripture... . 


Tractatus de Imputatione divina Peccati Adami in reatum. Authore ) 


Dan. Whitby, 8. T. P. Lond. 1711. 
The Scripture Doctrine of ori ina, Sin propoſed. to free at candid Ex- 
amination. To which is added a Supplement containing ſome Re- 
marks on two. Books, viz, The Vindication of the Scripture Doctrine 
of original Sin, and, The Ruin and Recovery of Mankind. By John 
Taylor, of Norwich, D. D. 3d Ed. 1750. 
A Diſcourſe concerning, 1. The true Pur port of Fas Words Eleftion and 
 Reprobation, and the I hings ſignified by them in the holy Scripture. 2. 
The Extent of Chriſt's Redemption, 3. The Grace of "God, where it 
is enquired whether it be vouchſafed ſufficiently to thoſe who improve 


it not, and AP: to thoſe who do improve it; and whether Men 
e Work of Regeneration. 4. The Liberty of the 


be wholly paſſive in t 
Will in a State of Trial and Probation. 5. The Perſeverance and De- 


fectibility of the Saints; with ſome Reflexions on the State of Hea- 
thens, the Providence, and Præſcience of God. By Dan. Whitby, 


D. D. Lond. 1710. Whitby ſays of himſelf in the preface to this work, 
that he was brought up a Calviniſs, and that what firſt moved him to 


examine into the truth of the Calviniſtic Divinity, was—the Imputation 
of Adam's Sin to all his P o/terity,—and the ſtrange conſequences of it. 
Ie ſays, that he examined the writings of antiquity; and finiſhed a trea - 

tiſe on Original Sin in. Latin, which had been compoſed about twenty 


years, but which he had not thought it adviſable to PUBL... This 
treatiſe was publiſhed in the following year. 
The divine Feudal Law, or Covenants with Mankind repreſented, tage 


ther with Means for paving Proteſtants, -- By Sam. Baron Puffen- 


dorff. Tranſlated from the Latin by Theop. Dorrington. Lond. 1703. 
In this book Puffendorf treats of many of the ſubjects which are dif- 
cuſſed by Whitby in the laſt article. A tract, intitied, The Re- union 


of Chriſtians, or the Means to re-unite Chriſtians under one Confeſlion 
of Faith, was publiſhed i in London, 1673. It was originally written in 


French, and in an ee to ano er r, tranſlation of it in 1700, we 
learn that M. D' Auf eau, one of the 
cipal hand in its compoſition. - . 


The Doctrine of irreſiſtible Grace proved to have no F oxndation;s inthe. 


Writings of the new Teſtament, By T. Edwards, A. M. Camb. 17 59. 


An Attempt to aſcertain and illuſtrate the Authority, Nature and Deſign 


of the Inſtitution of Chriſt, commonly called the Communion and the 
Lord's Supper. By W. Bell, D. D. Lond. 1780. 


A plain Account of the Ordinance of Baptiſm, in which all the Texts, of | 
the N. T. relating to it are produced, and the whole Doctrine con- 


P. drawn from them alone, in a 7 — of Letters to the Right 
Rev 


The Hiſtory of Baul. is W. Wall. Lond, mr The firſt | 


Ed. N 85 


Keleen, 


* 


ch arobably: conſpired to produce. our Saviour's Agony. b 7 


iniſters of Saumur, had a prin- | 


Benjamin Hoadley, late Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter, Author | 
of Tide Account of the Lord's Supper; Lond. 1766, ad Ed. 6 
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Keltexions on Mr. Wall's Hiſtory of nN J. Ge. 
end. 111. Wall's main argument in favour of Infane-Biptilin is 
wanded on the practice which the Jews, he ſays; hid of baptizing pro- 
ſelytes to their religion: Dr. Gill has 8 in a learned tract, 
me Exiſtenee of ſuch a practice amongſt the Jews; and others have 
endeavoured to ew that, admitting the practice to have exiſted, it 
come proſelytes ; and conſequentiy that the ' nEceflity of baptizing 
children born of Chriſtian parents cannot be inferred from the Jewiſh 
practice of baptizing proſelytes. Sbeinus wrote a tract on this queſtion, 
An homini Chriſtiano aquæ baptiſmo carere liceat? and he deter- 
!!. % ùã¹l dnnn 87 
= The Scripture Doctrine of Atonement examined; firſt in Relation to 
J + Jewiſh Sacrifices; and then to the Sacrifice of our bleſſed Lord and Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt. By John Taylor, D. D. 1751. A ſmall pamphlet 
. was publiſhed in 1772, by W. Graham, A. M. intitled the Doctrine 
of Atonement briefly. conſidered, in a Series of Letters to a young Gen- 


* | 


Wo — themanatthe Univerſity. To which is added, Dr. Duchal's Letter to 
= - Dr. Taylor on the fame Subject; which was firſt publiſhed in the 2d 


to children who were born after their parents had be- 


vol. of the Theological Repoſitory. Before the publication of Dr. Tay; 


lox's Doctrine of Atonement, a very ſenſible Eſſay on Redemption had 
been publiſhed by Mr. Balguy, 1741; a 2d Ed. of it in 1785. 
us Chriſt the Mediator between God and Man, an Adyocate for us 
With the Father, and 2 Propitiation fbr the Sins of the World. 2d Ed. 
To which is now added by another Gentleman, an Effay to prove the 
- Credibility of the Goſpel from the Doctrine of the Efficacy, of Chriſt's | 
Death for the Redemption of the World. Lond. 1761. This is a very 
ſenſible treatiſe (by Mr. Tomkins), in which the author endeavours. 
- to cſtabliſh the literal ſenſe of thoſe paſſages in Scripture which concern 
our redemption by Chriſt : he looks upon the death of Chriſt as a real 
facrifice, and repreſents the notion the Scripture gives us of theſe things 
as conſiſtent with the dictates of Reaſon and natural Religion. 5 
An Eſſay on the Scheme and Conduct, Protedure and Extent of Man's 
Redemption; wherein is ſhewn, from the haly Scriptures, that this 
great work is to be accompliſhed by a 1 7 Reſtauration of Man 
- and Nature to their primitive State. Io which is annexed, a Diſſer- 
tation on the Deſign and Argumentation of the Book of Job. By W. 
Worthington, A.M. WWE TITS TTL 
An Effay on the Nature, Deſign; and Origin of Sacrifices. By Dr. Sykes. 
The Spee Dodrine of the Redemption of Man by Jeſus Chriſt. In 
two parts. In the former of which, the principal, if not all, the Texts 
Y relating to the Subject are produced, and the Meaning of each Text, 
were neceflary, is examined and explained. In the latter, the Doctrine 
= of our Redemption is ſet forth in 48 Propoſitions. By Dr. Sykes. 
1750. This is one of the laft and one of the beſt works of Dr. Sykes, 
who died in Nov. 1756. 8 mens 7.20 e ee 
De Statu mortuorum et reſurgentium Tractatus. Adjicitur Appendix 
de futura Judæorum Reſtauratione. Lond. 1733, Ed. da; Autore To 
| Burnetio, 8. T. P, 3 > | 5 e ey 
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Books in Divinity. VF 


An hiſtorical View of the Controverſy concerning. an intermediate State 
and the ſeparate Exiſtence of the Soul, between Death and the general © ? 
Reſurrection 3 deduced from the beginning of the Proteſtant — 1 

tion to the preſent Times. With ſome Thoughts in a prefatory Diſ- 
courſe, 7 Uſe and Importance of Theological Controverſy. Lond. 
The Reſtoration of all Things, or a Vindication of the Goodneſs ani Grace 
of God to be manifeſted at laſt in the 3 of his whole Creation 
out of their Fall. By Jeremy White. Lond. 1712. The author gives 
ſome account, in his preface, of thoſe who in ancient and modern times 
had ſupported the opinion of the final reformation of all mankind. Dr. 
Hartley maintained the fame doctrine in the ſecond volume of his Ob- 
ſervations on Man, &c. and Biſhop Newton has ſhewn himſelf an able 
advocate for it in one of his Diſſertations publiſhed in his Works. 
The Myſtery hid from Ages and Generations, made manifeſt by the Goſ- 


- 


* 


pel Revelation: or the Salvation of a Men, the grand Thing aimed = 
at in the Scheme of God, as opened in the new Teſtament Writings, | _ 
and entruſted with Jeſus Chriſt to bring into Effect. Lond. 1784. y 
Charles Chauncy, D. D. of Boſton, in New England. This author has 
publiſhed two other tracts deſerving of attention; viz. Five Difſerta= + 
tions on the Fall, 1785, and the Benevolence of the Deity conſidered” 
Bee 1784 oi F 
An Enquiry into the Nature of the human Soul; wherein the Immate 
riality of the Soul is evinced from the Principles of Reaſon and Philoſo- 
phy. Lond. 1745, 2 vol. 3d Ed. Mr. Baxter publiſhed an Appendix 
to the firſt part of this Enquiry in 1750. . . 
Sermons on the Evidence of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
arifing from a View of our Nature and Condition; in which are con- 
ſidered ſome Objections of Hume. By W. Craven, B. D. Camb. 1783. 
The ſubject is treated with great perſpicuity, and Mr. Hume's objec- 
tions ſolidly refuted. Ons. FF a V 
Diſquiſitions relating to Matter and Spirit. To which is aded, the Hiſ- 
tory of the philoſophical, Doctrine concerning the Origin of the Soul 
and the Nature of Matter; with its Influence on Chriſtianity, eſpe- 
cially with reſpect to the Pre- exiſtence of Chriſt. By Joſ. Prieſtley, | 
ILL. D. F. R. S. Lond. 1777. ; | | | 
A free Diſcuſſion of the Doctrines of Materialiſm and philoſophical Ne- 
ceſſity, in a Correſpondence between Dr. Price and Dr. Prieſtley : to 
which are added by Dr. Prieſtley, an Introduction explaining the Na- 
ture of the Controverſy, . and Letters to ſeveral. Writers who have 
animadverted on his Dilquiſizions. Lond. 1778. The reader who has 
a taſte for theſe metaphyſical diſquifitions, may. conſult ſome more re- 
cent publications on the ſubject, eſpecially an Eſſay on the Nature and 
1 of the material _ Sn 2 + : 1 „ 
. he Theological Re ry, conſiſting of origina ys, Hints, Que- 
ries, &c. e AS ed e. Lond. 1773, = 5 
Theſaurus Theologicus, or a complete Syſtem of Divinity, ſummed up 
in brief Notes upon ſelect Places of the old and new Teſtament. By. © 
W. Beveridge, D. D. Lord Biſhop of St. Aſaph. Lond. 1711, 4 vol. 
A Syſtem of erg and Morality, in a Series of Diſcourſes on all the 
eſſential Points of natural and revealed Religion, compiled from — 
70 5 | | wor 
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79 4 N Wa. he above thirty eminent Divines. Reviſed and CC 
Ferd. Warner, LL. D. Lond: 1767; 4 vol. ö 
Jean Chriſ. Beckii Synopſis Inſtitutionum Univer Theols; Natu- 
ralis et Revelatæ, '&c. in uſum Auditorir Domeſtici. Baſiſiæ, 1765. 
This is a very good work; the author expreſſes himfelf in the follow- 
Ing terms concerning the mode of education which prevails in this 
V3 Place, and I believe in Oxford. Multis placet Auglorum diſcendi ra- 
io, quorum ſinguli juvenes, cum ad Academias ſeſe conferunt, unum 
ex publicis doctoribus fibi ducem ſtudiorum eligunt, cujus ſequentes 
cConſilium legant, meditentur, ſeribant. Identidem examinantur, ut 
- de progreflibus judicari queat et conſiſia ulteriora ſuppeditari. Habet 
bæc methodus ſua commoda. Sed incommodum iſtud eſt maximum, 
Juod finguli doctores nonniſi paucis hoc modo dirigendis ſuſfictant, 
niſt ab omnibus aliis laboribus immunes ſint, quod apud nos minime 
obtinetur. Our mode of academic inſtitution is ſtill. more perfect 
than this author conceived it to be; and our Tutors have that freedom 
from other engagements which he wiſhed for. 
2 n. Fred. Burgii Inſtitutiones Theologicas V ratiflavie, 1766, Ed. Ztia. 
rmons on the Attributes of God. By Dan. Whitby, D. D. Lond. 
1710, 2 vol. | 


Diſcourſes concerning the Being and! natural FRO of God. By TJ. | 


Abernethy, M. A. Dublin, 1746, 2 vol. 
The Being and Attributes of God demonſtrated. By H. Knight, A, M.- 
Lond. 1747. It is enough to (ay of this work, that it is recommended 
by Benfon, Lardner, and Taylor of Norwich. 
A practical Catechiſm, By H. ae D. D. The r2ch Ed. W 
unto is added, the Reaſonableneſs of che c hriſtian Religion, vy the 
fame Author. Lond. 1683. 

Lectures on the Catechiſm of the Church of England. By W. Gilpin, | 
M. A. Lond. 1781, 24 Ed. This book greatly merits the attention 
of young Perfone Archbiſhop Wake's Principles of the Chriſtian Re- 

ligion, in a Commentaryen the Church Catechiſm; Archbiſhop 
Secker's Leclures on the Catechiſm ; Oſtervald's Grounds and Prin- 
eiples of the Chriſtian Religion; Bp. Gaſtrel's Chriſtian Inſtitutes; 
Bp. Gibſons Paſtoral Letters, and a great variety of other religious | 
Tracts, are highly deſerving of notice: but I omit an enumeration of 
- them ; heartily recommending it to the reader, whother he be a Lay- 
man or Clergyman, to furniſh himſelf with the collection of fuch tracts 
Which is made hy the Society for promoting Chriſtian Knowledge. 

An Eſſay un the Compoſition of a Sermon, tranſlated from the Original 
of the Rev. J. Claude, Miniſter of the French reformed: Church at 
Charenton. Wich Notes by Rob. Robinſon, in 2 vol. Camb. 

Sermons on ſeveral Occaſions, preached before the Univerſity 01K Cam- 
bridge; to which is prefixed, a Diſſertation on that Species of Com- 
poſiticn. By J. Mainwaring, B. D. Camb. 1780. The fludious reader 
will receive much advantage from the juſtneſs of the criticiſm diſ- 

ayed in the Diſſertation and Notes. | 

A 3 of the Paſtoral Care, by Gilbert Burnet, Log Biſhop of Sa- 
rum; with a new Preface and ſome other Additions.” 1 irſt e in 
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„ Boots in Dieiniiy. 1 
Lectures on the Exerciſe of the ſacred Miniſtry. By the late T. F. OE. 
| _ tervald. 4 Tranſlated from the French, with a Preface and occaſional 
- Notes; by Tho. Stevens, M. A. Lond. 1798s. += e 
| The Theological Works of the moſt Rev. Dr. John Potter, late Lord 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury: containing his Sermons, Charges, Diſ- 
courſes of Church Government, and Prælectiones Theologicæ. Oxf. 
1753, 3 vol. oy” web's 1 20 | 
The Mi ſcellaneous Works of the late reverend and learned Conyers Mid- 
dleton, D. D. Lond. 1755, 5 vol. 2d Ed. THEE ES 
Opuſcula Miſcellanea Theologica Joan. Burton, S. T. P. and his Ser- 
mons, &c: in all 6 vol. Oxford, 1744-71. OS e - 
The Works of Tho. Sharp, D. D. late Archdeacon of Northumberland, 
containing occafional Sermons 5 Tracts on various Subjects; Conſi- 
derations on the Rubric and Canons; Diſſertations on Flabim and 
Berith; a Defence of the Diſſertations, in three Parts; Diſcourſes 
touching the Antiquity of the Hebrew Tongue and Character; an 
1 of Mr. Hutchinſon's Expoſition of Cherubim. Lond. 
1702, 6 vol. | | ; 
Page Dilrennai, 1. On Providence. 2. On Prayer. 3. On the 
Reaſons for expecting that virtuous Men ſhall meet after Death 
in a State of Happineſs. 4. On the Importance of Chriſtianity, the 
Nature of Hiſtorical Evidence and Miracles. By R. Price, F. R. 8. 
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Lond. 6. "1 . l 2 5 

Diſcourſes on various Subjects, by W. 8. Powell, D. D. Lond. 1776. 
The editor, Dr. Balguy, obferves that theſe diſcourſes were chiefly in- 
tended for the benefit of the younger ſtudents in divinity. They are 
written with great acuteneſs and knowledge of the ſeveral ſubjects. 

A Rational Illuſtration of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church.of 
England. By C. Wheatley. Lond.'1722, 4th Ed. This is one of the 
moſt uſeful works on the ſubject, as it comprehends the ſubſtance of 
Comber's Companion to the Temple, of Nichols Commentary on the 
Common Prayer, and of other ſimilar treatiſes. | | 

A Vindication of the Government, Doctrine, and Worſhip of the Church 
of England, eſtabliſhed in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, againft the | 
injurious Reflections of Mr. Neale in his late Hiſtory of the Puritans, 
Together with a Detection of many falſe Quotations and Miſtakes in 
that Performance, Lond. 1740. By Bp. Maddox. 

An Impartial Examination of the 2d, 3d, and th vol. (8vo.) of Daniel 
Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans By Zach. Grey, LL. D. Lond. 
17 36-9, 2 vol. ES De be V 

Free and Candid Diſquiſitions relating to the Church of England, and 
the Means of advancing Religion therein. Lend. 1750, ad Ed,—In 
167, the third Ed. of a book was publiſhed, intitled, A Diſcourſe 
vindicating the Lawfulneſs of thoſe things which are chiefly excepted 
againſt in the Church of England, eſpecially in its. Liturgy and Wor- 
ſhip, by W. Falkener. 3 Te, | 33 
The Book. of Common Prayer reformed accordiog to the Plan of tge 
late Dr. Sam. Clarke; together with the Plalter or Pſalms of David. 
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A Catalogue of | 


The Confeſſional: or, A Full and Free Inquiry into the Right, Utility, 
_ Edification, and Succeſs of eſtabliſhing ſyſtematical Confeſſions of Faith - 
and Doctrine in Proteſtant Churches. Lond. 1970, 3d Ed. The 
author of this work, who is well known to be a very learned Clergy» , 
man of the Church of England, takes ſo much notice of all the writers 
ho oppoſed his ſentiments, that there is no need to give a particular 
enumeration. of the ſeveral pamphlets which were written againſt it. 
Ihe controverſy is ſtill unſettled. It is ſtill a queſtion, whether any 
Chriſtian Church has a right to require from its public teachers any 
- Other profeſſion of Faith, than that of a belief in the Bible, as con- 
taining a revelation from God? It is till a queſtion, whether, grant- 
ing the Abſtract Right, the Uſe of it be expedient in any degree, and to 
What degree, in the preſent condition of the Church of England? One 
of the lateſt and beſt tracts on this ſubjeR, is that by the author of Bea 
Mordecai's Apology, intitted, Farther Thoughts on the Nature of the 
grand Apoſtacy of the Chriſtian Church foretold by the Apoſtles; with | 
Obſervations on the Laws againſt Hereticks, the Subſcription to Arti- 
cles of human Compoſition, &c. Lond. 1783. DIRE. 
The Errors of the Church of Rome detected, in ten Dialogues, between 

Benevolus and Sincerus. To which another is added, containing a 

brief Vindication of the Revolution, and ſubſequent Settlement of the 

Crown upon the illuſtrious Hduſe of Hanover. By the Rev. James 

Smith, Lond. 1778, 2d Ed, The author left the communion of the 

Church of Rome, in which he had been educated, in 1764. He obe 

ſerves, that he lived for ſome years in the College for Pariſh Prieſts at 

Liſbon, and that he there took the College Oath which is always admi- 

niſtered to ſtudents, a part of which is, that wheneyer the preſident of, 

the college ſhould think proper, he would return to England as a Mife 

feonary, and bring over as many Proteſtants as be cauld, to the Communion 

the Churchof Rome, He by chance met with Bennet's Confutation - 
| | of Popery ; and that book, together with the eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. of 
M. Jean Le Seur, principally contributed to make him renounce the 
errors of the Church of Rome. This is a uſeful book for thoſe who 

wiſh to- have a conciſe view of the corruptions of Chriſtianity, as 

practiſed in the Church of Rome. SON + | VV * 

An Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity. By Joſ. Prieſtley, LL. D. 

— 2 vol. Some parts of this work have been animadverted on, in a verx 
able manner, by Dr. Horſley, and others; nor has Dr. Prieſtley been 
backward in his replies: the curious reader will furniſh himſelf with 
all the tracts which have been publiſhed on each fide of the queſ- 
tion. | | | 4 | Ne a 4 

Bibliotheca Sacra, ſen Syllabus omnium ferme Editionum ſacræ Serip- 
turæ ac Verſionum ſecundumSeriem Linguarum quibus vulgatæ ſunt, 

Notis hiſtoricis et critieis illuſtratus, adjunctis præſtantiſſimis Codd. 

MSS. Labore Jacobi Le I. ong; recenſuit, caſtigavit, auxit C. F. 

Boernerus. Lipſiæ, 1709. | : 3 F 

The Preacher's Aſſiſtant (after the Manner of Mr. Letſome), contain- 
ing a Series of the Texts of Sermons and Diſcourſes, publiſhed either 
ſingly or in Volumes, by Divines of the Church of England and 1 
N 2 a 3 3 25 | 5 N © 
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the Diſſenting Clergy, ſince the Reſtoration to the preſent Time; ſpe- 
cifying alſo the ſeveral Authors alphabetically arranged under each 
Text ; with the Size, Date, Occaſion, or Subject Matter of each Ser - 

mon or Diſcourſe. By J. Cooke, M. A. Oxford, 83, 2 vol.— There 

are ſome errors in this compilation; but it is rather to be wondered 
at that there are not more, than that there ſhould be ſome; I refer the 
reader to it as to an uſeful catalogue, from which he may ſelect ſuch wri- 
ters of ſermons as he may think fit to have in his library; for where 
almoſt all are equally good, it would be a preſumption in me to attempt 1 
to particularize the beſt. If, in addition to the ſermons contained in 4 
the three volumes of Boyle's Lecture, and in the works of Barrow, 5 
Clarke, Tillotſon, Hoadley, &c, I was to mention the names of Sher- 
lock, Secker, Jortin, Foſter, Abernethy, Seed, South, Ogden, Rogers, 
W hichcote, &c. and omit noticing Brady, Fiddes, Moſs, Atterbury, 
Bellamy, Fleetwood, Pyle, Orr, Pearce, Warburton, &c. I might be 
accuſed of appearing to give a preference where I had no intention of 
doing it, and where better judges than myſelf might think that nons _- 
was due. If any enumeration, moreover, of books of this kind was 
made, the names of many living authors ought to be inſetted in the 
liſt ; for they are in no reſpect inferior to their predeceſſors in this ſpe- 
cies of compoſition. + There are ſome fine diſcourſes alſo in the French 
language, by Baſnage, Crouſaz, Saurin, Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, &c. ſome 
of which have been tranſlated into Engliſh : but no church in Chri e» 
ſtendom was ever bleſſed with a greater variety of excellent pulpit 7 
compoſitions than our own is; and as they conſtitute one of the moſt | 
uſeful parts of a theological Library, Wought to be the ſtudy of every 
Clergyman to procure as large a collection of them as his circum- 
ſtances will admit. e : | 


- 


It is unneceſſary to give any directions as to the manner of uſing the * 
books which are here pointed out, ſince every man will naturally conſullt 
ſuch of them as treat of the particular ſubjects on which he is deſirous of ; 
obtaining information, and no one will have inclination to peruſe them 
all. Theological learning is the profeſſion: of the Clergy ; and it ma A 
juſtly be ſaid to every ignorant miniſter of the Goſpel - Thou whic 
teacheſt another, teacheſt thou not thyſelf ?*”” Vet, on the other hand, 
mere abſtract learning, how profound and various ſoever it may be, is 
not an acquiſition much to be valued by them; it is its application to 
the uſeful purpoſes of their profeſſion, to the bringing men from the do- 
minion of fin to goſpel perfection, which will render it of any eſtimation - 
in the ſight of God. I mean not here to ſpeak in diſparagement of theo- XY 
logical learning: but IL do mean to ſay, that practice is better than ſpecu- 42 
lation; and that he who, in promoting the ſalvation of his flock by a ſ » 27 
dulous performance of his paſtoral duties, finds not leiſute to be learned, 
inſtead of our cenſure, deſerves our warmeſt approbation : it may ho- 
nourably be faid of ſuch a man—Contemnebat potius literas, quam neſciebat, 
take my leave of the reader with freely expreſſing a general wiſh, That =_ 
we may all of us, in our reſpective ſtations, become more diſpoſed to 
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| bre and: devour one another for our opinions; that Chriſtianiry 

.n naa lade its robot in our hearts, rather than in our headb; chat it may 0 
. forth its fruſt in the purity and integrity of our lives, rather than 
the ehe mence and fubtilty of our diſputes ; in a word, that the tine mi 
at length come, when every individual in the Church and oft” of the 
Church, Triaitarian and Vairarian, may tove hls own Woe? 25 ou” 
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